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Some account of the Reseatckes of the German Literati on the 
subject of Ancient Literature and History ; drceom up fhm 
a Report made to the French Institute^ by Charles 
ViLLERs, Corresponding Member of the class of Ancient 
History J fyc. 4^. 
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Biblical Literature. — ^The Old and New Tbstaxent. 

iVJ R. Villers prefaces this part of his subject with 
the following observations : 

« The great charts of our holy religion ; i. e. the books and 

fragments, of which the Bible is composed, form an object of 

constant interest to all Protestant nations : as it is the peculiar 

excellence of their creed to invite the attention of the learned 

to these precious monuments of so many and various ages and 

countries. While we admit in all these writings^ however, the 

character of sanctity which revelation ascribes to them, we ought 

not the less to consider them as being drawn up during the 

transaction of the events which they record. Although they 

have been dictated by divine inspiration, they are nevertheless 

in their form and language the productions of human beings, 

and may therefore be examined with the same freedom as die 

fragments of Linus or Sanchoniathon, or any other monuments 

of antiquity. The labors therefore of the German Literati in this 

department, their recent advances in this branch of criticism, 

th& intimate conn<ixion between these researches and the Mytho^ 

Vol. y. No. ix. a 
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logy of the remotest ages, concur to rivet the attention of thinking 
men of all countries, whatever may be their religious tenets. 

«< Researches on the subject of the Hebrew writings more 
properly belong to the department of Oriental literature, in 
the same way as those which relate to th« ^ew Testament 
belong for the most part to Greek literature ; but on th^ present 
occasion, I have thought it best to unite both under one head, 
were it only for the purpose of showing more distinctly the pecu- 
liar shade of scientific activity which rtjarks in a particular manner 
the national character of the Germans." 

NOTICES. 

I. The Old Testament. 

1. Professor Jahn of Vienna, who has already enriched the 
CSoBccrions of the learned with several valuable works, and who 
published in 1802 a Chrestomathia Arabica, with an Arabic and 
I^tin lexicon, published in 1808 a << Biblia Hebrakay* in four 
volumes, with notes variorum, &c. 

2. In 1803, M. Eichhom of Gottingen published the third 
^itidn (in three volumes) of his celebrated «* Introduction to the 
Study of the Old Testament.** The first edition appeared in 
1780, and the second in 1787. This Introduction, which may 
be truly called classical, in the strictest sense of the word, has 
given a new turn to the study- of the ancient Hebrew authorities, 
and has produced a learned and useful polemical controversy. 

./We shall now mention the.t;wo chief antagonists of M. Eich- 
hom on this occasion. 

3. One of these is M. Vater, whose name has been already 
itepeatedly mentioned: he published a very profound and solid 
commentary on the Pentateuch, the third and last volume of 
^hich appeared in 1805. He thfere hazards some opinions differ- 
'i^t from those of M. Eichhprn as to the five books ascribed to 
•Moses. The third volume, in particular, contains a remarkable 
dissertation, which occupies more than 300 pages, «« On the 
(brigin of die Pentateuch." M. Vater here employs his whole 
critical acumea in order to prove that the books of this collec- 
tion are composed of fragments which were never intended to 
ht joined together. One of the German Journalists who gave an 
Account of this commentary, has remarked that M. Vater seems 
.to have fulfilled the wishes of the celebrated Richard Simon^ 
.who, after speaking (in his History of the Old Testament) of Acar- 
banel and of his criticism on some of the Scriptures, adds : " We 
have only to apply to the Pentateuch the same reasoning which 
Acarbanel employs, to prove that the books, which bear the 
names of Joshua and Solomon, were not' written by them, and 
■we shall ,be convinced that the Pentateuch could not be the^ 
entire work of Moses/* 
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^ The second antagonist,, who is worthy of notice as having 
entered the lists against M. Eichhom is Professor De Wette» oi 
Heidelberg. He published at Halle, << Fragments on the Study 
of the Old Testament," a most valuable collection, the second 
volume of which appeared in 1808, and tlie continuation is anxi- 
ously expected. The first voliune is enriched with a preface from 
the pen of the celebrated Professor Griesbach of Jena. It also 
contains « A Critical Essay on the authenticity of the Paralim 
pomenay with reflections on the history of the Mosaic writings 
and institutions." This Essay is intended as a supplement to 
the learned researches of M. Vater on the Pentateuch. Another 
still more important work, the first volume of which Mr. De 
Wette published in 1807, is his ." Critique on the History of 
the Israelites." The author here subjects to a luminous and 
strong test the books of the Pentateuch \ he questions its charac* 
ter, as being purely historical, and regards it as the Epopoca of 
the Jewish Theocracy. In these inquiries Mr. de Weite is 
powerfully seconded by the labors of his predecessors Mr. Vater» 
Mr. Ilgen, and Mr. Eichhom himself. We cannot mention with, 
sufficient eulogium a recent performance of the same atithory 
inserted in a late number of the periodical work of Messrs^ 
Daub and Creutzer, and which has for its title <« Fragments on 
the peculiar character of Hebraism." This Essay is • equally re- 
markable by the splendid elevation of the ideas and the solidity 
of the learning it displays. 

M. de Wette in conjunction with Professor Augusti of Jena, 
whose researches in Oriental literature are well known, has also 
announced a new translation of the Bible, iwhich may be 
expected to become extremely popular. 

5. The Book of Job has long occupied the attention of the 
German commentators. Michaelis, Schnurrer, Hufnagel, Dathe> 
Eichhom^ and Stuhlman, have given translations and conmien.. 
taries on this valuable fragment of the most ancient Arabic or 
Chaldaic literature. In 1806 M. Rosenmuller, junr. published 
at Leipsic a Latin translation of the same book, with notes. 
The same learned young maft had already published a similar 
work on the Psalms in three volumes, octavo. 

M. Pareau, professor of Theology and Oriental literature tt 
Harderwyk has also announced a- critical edition of the book of 
Job. He published at Deventer in 1807, as a specimen of his 
work, an octavo volume with the following title, « Commentatio 
de immortalitatis ac vitae futurse notitiis, ab sintiquissimo JoU 
scriptore." It is in the 27th chapter that M. Pareau thinks he 
has found indications of the doctrine of a future life ; a doctrine 
which has generally been refused to the author of the book in 
question. M. Pareau takes this occasion to detail all the infor- 
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mation^ which andquity has furnished with respect to the opinions 
ef the Eastern nations on this important point in our religious 
dogmas. 

6. << Salomonis regis et sapiends quas supersunt, ejusque esse per- 
hibentur, omnia ex Ebraeo Latine vertit, notasque, ubi opus esse 
▼isum est, adjecit J. Fr. Schellingj" 1 vol. 8vo. Stutgard, 1806. 
The author was induced to undertake the work in consequence of 
being appointed to translate into the vulgar tongue for the use. 
of the churches in the kingdom of Wurtemburg, the books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. It forms a valuable supplement to 
the labors of Schultens, Michaelis, Eichhom, Griesinger, Dathe, 
and others on the books which are ascribed to Solomon. 

7. •* Libri Jesu Siracidae, Graece ; ad iidem codicum et versi- 
onum emendatus, et perpetua annotatione illustratus a Car, 
Gottl. Bretschneider *,'' Ratisbon, 1 806. 1 vol. large octavo. 
This work of a yoimg and learned Professor of the University of 
Wirtemberg iS, without ccxitradiction, the best that has yet 
appeared on the Book of Ecclesiastes \ and the commentary is 
an excellent critique. Mr. Bretschneider promises another on 
die Book of Wisdom. He had already given a splendid proof 
of his talent in this branch of learning by his « Lexici in inter- 
pretes Graecos Vet. Testamenti, niaxime Scriptores Apocryphos, 
Spicilegium^ Post Bielium et Schleusnerum." The above work 
appeared at Leipsic in 1805. 

8. Professor Justi of Marbourg, who published five years since 
«8ome observations on the national songs of the Hebrews, is now 
•publislung in numbers, an < Anthology of the ancient Hebrew 
'Poetry during its various stages.' Every fragment appears in the 
original Hebrew, with a metrical translation and historical notes. 

'- ' 9.' «< Essay towards a History of the Jews in China accom- 
panied by interestUig details with respect to their sacred books in 
Ac;5ynagogue of Kai-fong-f u, by M. de Murr \ Halle, i 806."— The 
notice by the Jesuit Kccgler, on the Bibles of the Chinese Jews 
{•to be found in this book, to which are subjoined, Remarks by 
HL de Sacy and M. Tychsen of Rostock. 
■ 10. << Information respecting Asia for the friends of Biblical 
antiquities and Oriental literature." By Dr. Hartman, Oldenburg, 
:* vols. 8vo. 1806 and 1807. — ^The above are very learned and 
icuilious researches, particularly on the first chapter of Genesis, 
4iild on the original residence of the human race. The author 
<lia8 mixed^d^good deal of polemics with his wprk, having under- 
itaken to refute the^ hypotheses of Hasse and Butunaa on the latter 
tbpiCk' The authot is a teacher in the Lyceum of Oldenburg, 
aoKl is adv^iiitageously known among the learned on the conti- 
«eBt| as an adept in biblical criticism. 
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. 11. << On the SyiBtem of Emanation and Pantheism of the 
lEastem- nations of antiquity and the writers of the Old and New 
Testament; Erfurt, 1806." This is the performance of a man- 
of leanung and genius, who throws a great deal of light on 
many obscure points of the Greek, Mosaic, and Oriental Philo- 
sophy. The author, who is anonymous, promises a complete 
body of researches into the Theoretic Philosophy of the sacred 
•writers. 

12. The faculty of Theology of the University of Gottingen 
had prepared in 1802, as the subject of its annual prize, the 
examination of the Gnostics not only of the Old and New 
Testaments, but of the Apocryphal books, as well as the connex- 
ion which might exist between this subject and the Gnostics of 
the first and second centuries of the church. Dr. Horn, the 
present Professor of Theology at Dorpat, obtained the prize. 
His memoir was writen in Latin, and was fraught with learning 
and originality of ideas ; the author has since published it in 
German, after extending his subject in such a manner as to 
fill three volumes. The first only, however, appeared in 1805* 
Its title is « Gnostics of the Bible, or Pragmatical Account of the 
Religious Philosophy of the East; intended to serve as a Guide 
to the Holy Scriptures." This work is likely to throw much 
light on the origin of , the ancient doctrines, both religious and 
philosophical, of the East, particularly in Judea, Persia, and 
India. 

13* Two other works have been lately published which serve 
to illustrate biblical antiquities ; these are tlie << History of the 
Hebrew nation," by M. Bauer ; and the « Biblical Anthropology 
of the learned Catholic Theologian, M. Oberthur of Wurtzburg. 
The former appeared in 1808^ ^nd the latter in 1809, at 
Munslie^ 

JL New Testament. 

1. No typographical monument perhaps in Greek characters 
can equal in beauty the New Testament, of which M. Goeschen 
of Leipsiq h^s printed two different editions in 1804, 1805^ 
and 1 806 II the one in four volumes, small folio ^ and the other 
in 3 vols. 8vo, The text, which has been attended to with the 
utmost critical industry, was also revised by Professor Gries* 
bach. His preface give^ an account of the course which he 
pursued, of the copies, transladons, and other assistance which 
he called in to give his text the greatest possible purity. Accord- 
ing to the above splendid edition of the New Testament, M. 
Schott of Leipsic has given in 1805 a Manual, with a Latin 
translation, of the notes variorum. M. Boelune has translated 
into Latin^ the Epistle of St. Paul to the Roman$> ^X^ the 
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above edition by M. Griesbach : he has enriched it with a Com- 
mentary and Introduction, and the whole forms a very valuable 
volume in octavo. It was printed at Leipsic in 1806. Dr. Ammon, 
formeily Professor of Theology at Gottingen, and now at Erlangen, 
has also published in four vols, a new edition of the New Testa- 
ment, with the excellent notes of the late M. Koppe, to which he 
has added his own. The fourth volume appeared in 1806) at 
Gottingen. 

2. On entering upon the review of works connected with the 
New Testament, the first author we meet with is M. Eichhom, 
who has been already noticed as' the first in the list of those who 
have lately written upon the Old Testament. • This ingenious 
and indefatigable friend of historical researches has also written 
an «« Introduction to the study of the New Testament," of which 
the first volume only has been published. Upon this occasion 
also M. Eichhorn introduces polemical divinity. The principal 
object of the first volume of his Introduction seems to establish 
die important fact that the first three of our four canonical 

. ^Evangelists are written upon the model of a primitive Evange- 
list, called the Evangelist of the Hebrews, written in /\rmenian, 
but of which there is no copy now in existence. The author 
takes care to explain the circumstances which are peculiar to each 
of the three Evangelists, circumstances which must have occa- 
sioned some variations or additions in their details. This opinion 
of M. Eichhorn has been violently attacked, and as strenuously 
defended by his school. Professor Hug of Friburg in Brisgau, 
who published in 1808 an Introduction to the books of the New 
Testament, maybe regarded as the chief of his antagonists^ and his 
opinions have also been refuted at great length in the Literary 
Gazette of Halle for the year 1805. As a reply to all these objec- 
tions M. Weber, dean of the church of Winnenden in Suabia, has 
published " New Researches into the antiquity and authenticity 
of the Hebrew Evangelists." Tubingen, 1806. 1 vol. 8vo. 

3. A work which has gone through several editions is the 
" Commentary, Philological, Critical, and Historical, on the New 
Testament," by the learned M. Paulus, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Wurtzburg ; 4 vols. Lubeck, Nieman and 
Company. This Commentary is a work of the first order, and 
it is hardly necessary to add, that we there find discussed with 
learning and sagacity an immense number of points, which have 
been hitherto considered as obscure in the books of the New 
Testament. 

To the above we ought to add, tlie " Explanations intended 
to serve as a Guide to the New Testament," published by Dr. 
Stolt2 of Bremen, and which have also reached their third 
edition. 
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4. Professor August! had published several years since, the 
first volume of his translation of the seven epistles, called Cathor 
lie, with a Qomm^tary. The second volume appeared ii| 
1808, at Lemgo. In this work we find notions of the highest 
interest on the opinions of the first Christians, and on the 
particular direction given bv St. Paul to the doctrines of his 
master, &c. On this last subject, we may mention a work which 
is peculiarly estimable from the light which it throws on the 
history of uie apostle of the Gentiles, and of the early ageS; of 
Christianity. It was published in 1806 by M. Palmer, Professpf 
of Theology at Giessen, under the title of f« Paul and Gamaliel.**^ 

5. In a U Critical Letter," addressed to Mr. Goss, and printe4 
at Berlin, in 1807, Professor Schleyermacher of Halle calls in 
question the authenticity of the first Epistle of St. Paul tp Timo* 
thy. The motives which led him to these opinions are detailed 
with much force of argument, 

Mr. Plank, junr. of Gottingen, whose name will be mentioned 
hereafter, has attacked these opinions of M. Schleyermacher aqd 
has published in 1808, on this subject, <^ Researches into thf 
authenticity of the First Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy," which 
are written with as much judgment as moderation. 

6. In 1806, there appeared a second edition of the metrical 
translation of the Apocalypse, by Dr. Munter, now Bishop of 
Seelande, with an interesting Dissertation '< On the most ancieni: 
Christian Poetry." 

7. The third Edition of the valuable << Novum Lexicon 
Graeco-latinum in Novum Testamentum," by M. Schleusner^ 
appeared at Leipsic in 1806, in two tomes. 

PALEOGRAPHY. 

The Philological and Archaeological sciences are so intimately 
connected, that in the foregoing, as well as in the subsequent, articles 
many works will be found, which might have been classed under 
the above title, but which on other accounts have had another 
place assigned to them. The Mithridates of M. Adelung, for 
example, ought to be nientioned here as a work dedicated to Paleo- 
graphy. 

NOTICES. 

1. Another work of M. Adelung which merits great attention 
as elucidating a great many obscure points in the antiquities of 
the German, Celtic, French, and other nations, is his book inti- 
tled, « The ancient History of the Teutones, their Language 
and Literature, down to the period of their Emigration ;" Leipsic, 
Goeschen, 1806, 8vo. pp. 400. The first written traces of the 
existence of the ancient Teutonic nations are to be found in the 
passages of the Greek poets, who speak of the amber yellow people 
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or the Electron. M. Adelung admits of five primitive and 
distinct races in Europe : the Iberians, the Celts^ the Germans^ 
the Thracians, the Finni and the Sclavi. The first section of his 
work, which is full of erudition, gives tlie history of the Teutones 
previous to the account given by Pytheas of Marseilles ; a research 
which no person had hitherto attempted with success, particularly 
with respect to the period which preceded the expedition of the 
Cimbri and Teutones, There can be nothing more important) 
with respect to the antiquity of our modern languages, than the 
inquiries of M. Adelung. He rejects as fabulous the personage 
called Teuti said to have been the father of the Teutonic nation x 
the word, according to him, merely signifies people^ or troop. 

2. M. Adelung has neglected to enumerate in his work a very 
important little work, which appeared at Lunden in 1804. It is 
intitled, "Df origine lingua Gothica:.^^ The German is there 
compared with the Persian, not only with respect to the voca- 
bulary, but even so far as regards the grammar of the two 
languages. The author is M. Norberg, and the same learned 
Orientalist and Professor in the University of Lunden, who 
published in 1787 the famous " Codex^ Syriaco-hexaplaris." 

3. << Commentatio qua trinarum linguarum Vasconum, Belga- 
rum et Celtarum, quarum reliquiae in Unguis Vasconica, Cymryy 
et Gaelic supersunt, discrimen et diversa cujusque indoles doce- 
tur; auctore G. A. F. Goldmann;" Gottingen, 1808, pp.64, in 

auarto. The above is the memoir which obtained the prize on 
le interesting question announced in the title-page proposed in 
1806, by the faculty of Philosophy in the University of Gottin- 
gen. 

4. « Essay towards a History of the Art of Writing, by M. 
Weber, Dean of Wittenden," 1807, Gottingen; 1 vol. 8vo. — 
This treatise is worthy of perusal: the author has however 
inadvertently thrown much obscurity ipto his plan by confound- 
ing the mecnanical art of writing with the origin of literary com- 
position, or rather by wishing to treat of both these subjects at 
once in his book. 

5. The learned on the Continent are in anxious expectation of 
an important work on the Bibliography of the Science of 
Languages, and of which Paleography will form a principal 
division : it has been announced by M. de Murr, who is 
already well known for his philological researches, and will 
appear under the following title : *« Conspectus Bibliothecx 
glotic2p universalis propediem edendx, operis quinquaginta 
annorum,'^ 

ARCH-/EOLOGY and MYTHOLOGY. 

The genius of the German scholars has attached them in a 
^peculiar manner to archaeological researches. It was WmckeU 
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nan who had the honor to open new paths to this branch of 
study^ and since his time the German school has outstripped its 
contemporaries in this respect. To enable our readers to form 
an opinion of the influence which this iihistrious antiquary had 
exercised over the modems, we must refer them to the work 
of the not less celebrated M. Goethe, intitled << Winckelman ^nd 
his Era 5" Tubingen, 1805. 

Mythology seems to be the focus at which the rays of light 
meet, which hare been furnished by tlie various philological and 
archaeological sciences, by the critiques of the new schools and 
by the inquiries of historians. Several among the literati of 
Germany have recently made some valuable, mythological disco- 
veries, and their labors have been directed -to two principal 
points: the one is the Oriental origin of a great part of the 
Grecian antiquities and the connexion of the Grecian Mythology 
"with that of Egypt and the East \ the other point is, tlie various 
relations between these antiquities and the mysteries* 

NOTICES. 

1. The continuation of the « Mythological Lexicon," published 
at Weimar by Messrs. Boettiger and Mayer, is anxiously expected 
by all the friends of science. The former, whose learning and 
talent are well known throughout Europe, treats of Classical 
Mythology, i.e. that of the Greeks and Romans. M. Mayer 
has undertaken the subsequent part which treats of the Mytho- 
logy of the Eastern nations, including Egypt, Hither Asia, India, 
Thibet and China \ that of the Northern nations, and finally, 
of those of Africa and America. M. Mayer has only published 
two volumes as yet, which comprise the Ivalf of his intended 
labors. The article relative to the religion of the Bramins is 
particularly well written. 

2. M. Herman is one of the disciples of M. Heyne, who has 
contributed most towards diffusing and rendering popular the 
sound and enlightened views of his great master. Towards the end 
of the last century, he gave us a very excellent « Manual of 
Mythology" in three volumes; and he published in 1808, in two 
volumes, a « Mythology of the Greeks^ with a Geographical 
and Historical Introduction." 

3. A school, which is only in its infancy, but which never- 
theless is full of vigor, is that which may be called the School 
of Heidelberg, because M. Creutzer, who is Professor in that 
University, may be regarded as its father. The last article of our 
present sketch will contain an account of some pieces, in which 
Mr. Creutzer has opened a new field and given a new interest to 
the most profound mythological researches. He now aimounces 
an approaching publication widi the title of << Ideas on tlie 
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Symbols, Mythse aiid Philosophemes of the Greek Antiquity v 
1 vol. 8vo. Darmstadt. 

4. We shall here give the titles of three works, which, although 
very different in their processes, tend too visibly to the same 
object, to intitle us to separate them from the rest. 

1. Philosophy of the History of the Literse Humaniores, by 
I. Stutzman, Nuremberg, 1808. I vol. 8vo. 

2. Ideas for a General Mythology of the Old World, by IVL 
Wagner, Professor at Wurtzburg. Frankfort, 1808. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

5. First Charts of History or General Mythology, by M. Kaune, 
Bayreuth, 1808. 1 vol. 8vo. 

If the present was an era of tranquillity on the Continent, the 
above works would excite a lively sensation. The works of 
Messrs. Stutzman and Wagner are filled with historical conjec- 
tures — ^that of M. Kaune, consists of Philological and Etymolo- 
gical Inquiries. The late Mr. Herder had already attempted the 
same subject in his work, intitled " The most ancient Chart of 
the Human Race," and had attained- ^le same results as to the 
most ancient fables and religious traditions of the East ; but he 
pursued a different track, namely, that of the affinity of symbols, 
which finally led him to ascertam the existence of an aboriginal 
lace of men. 

5. Dr. Munter, Bishop of Seelande, lately sent to the Royal 
Society of Prague, of which he is a member, a learned disser- 
tation « On the Religious Ideas which proceeded from the 
Egyptians, and of which traces are still to be found in Sicily and 
the adjacent islands." Dr. Munter has travelled much, and has 
laid various branches of science under great obligations by his 
learned researches. 

6. The Grecian Antiquities of Lambert Bos, an edition of 
which had been given by Leisner with his observations, had become 
very rare. M. Zeune, of Leipsic, published a new edition in 
1807, revised and augmented. 

7. The late M. Nitsch had published in German a valuable 
description <« Of the domestic, religious, social, political, military, 
and scientific life of the Greeks and Romans in various ages and 
states." Several literati on the Continent have lately given a 
new edition of these learned dissertations, with corrections and 
additions. M. Nitsch confined himself to one volume, but the 
jyresent publication has been extended to four. Both editions 
were printed at Erfurt j the latter in 1806. 

8. We are indebted to M. Ideler, of the Berlin Academy of 
jSciences, for some very interesting " Historical Researches on 
the Astronomical Observations of the Ancients*," Berlin, 1806. 
I vol. 8vo. This author discusses and compares the various 
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dironological systems of the ancients, devoting his attention in 
a particular manner to the Almagesta of Ptolemy. He brings 
under review the modes of computation in use among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Chaldaeans and other nations. At the end of 
diis work there is a learned dissertation, by Professor Buttman, 
on the plan which the two months of Pyanepsion and Maemok- 
terion occupied in the Greek calendar. 

9. In a volume of Observations, written in Latin, which M. 
Gesenius published in 1806, at Altona, there are two pieces 
which deserve the particular attention of the friends of antiquity : 
I. << De ortibus et occasibus siderum in Ovidio notatis ; deque 
fastis sideralibus Graecqrum et Romanorum. II. De quibusdam 
veteris Italiae numinibus et ideis religiosis." 

10. M. Koepke, teacher in the Gymnasium of Berlin, who 
has been long knovtm as an able Philologist, (and who is also one 
of the editors of the above cited work on the Manner^ of the 
Greeks and Romans, by M. Nitsch) published at Berlin, in 1807, 
a valuable book << On the Tactics of the Greeks in the heroic 
ag^s, and on some other analogous subjects." 

1 1 . The «' Sabina" of M. Boetiger, which exhibits a picture 
of the private life of the Roman ladies, has gone through a 
second edition. The same learned and ingenious author his 
since published *« General Views of Archaeology, and of the 
History of the Plastic Art among the Greeks." This volume^ 
published at Dresden in 1806, is a prelude to a series of Archx- 
ological Lectures, which may be expected from the same pen, 

12. M. Beck has published an « Introductio in historiam 
artis et monumentorum atque operum antiq. populorum veterum, 
imprim. Graecorum et Romanorum,*' Leipsic, 1808. 

13. A slight account drawn up by Winckelman has all the 
information which we possessed on the subject of the celebrated 
collection of engraved stones belonging to Baron Stosch. A few 
select subjects, drawn upon a large scale, were published in 1792, 
in- a quarto volume, by M. Frauenhobz, of Nuremberg. In 
1806, the same gentleman commenced the publication of the 
whole collection with the gems drawn of the natural size. 
Winckelman's original descriptions are enriched by notes from 
the pen of M. SclichtgeroU, Secretary to the Academy of Sciences 
of Bavaria. These notes contain all the new discoveries in the 
Arts and Archaeology since the days of Winckelman. 

H. The admirers of the fine Arts expect with impatience 
^e publication of the future numbers of M. Becker's elegant 
work intitled, <^ Augusteum, or Collection of the Ancient 
Monuments of the Museum of Dresden." Three parts only 
'^ve been as yet published, containing S4 superb folio plates. 
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• 15. M. Levetzow, tlie learned Professor of Antiquities in the 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, to whom we are already indebted 
for an interesting work on the ancient Diomedes, has published 
another estimable work with the following title ; " De Juvenis 
adorantis signo ex aere antiquo, hactenus in Regia Berolinensi, 
nunc autem Lutetiae Parisiorum conspicuo)"* Berlin 1808. cum 
tab. aenea. In November 1807, M. Levetzon sent to the Royal 
Society of Gottingen, a very learned memoir on the question^ 
« Whether the Venus de Medicis is a copy cf the Cnidian 
Venus of Praxiteles?" He decides in the negative. The last 
and most important work of M. Levetzow, which appeared in 
1808, with twelve engravings, is. his '* Ancient Representations 
of the Antinous." The author arranges them in three classes : 
those which have only the simple character of a portrait ; those 
which are ideal and heroic; and finally, those in which Anti- 
nous is decorated with divine 'attributes. This work is full of 
new observations and inquiries. 

: 16. An Essay not less interesting, which also appeared in 
1808, in the same form with that of M. Levetzow, is that of 
M. Lentz, whose name is well known as an Archaeologist. His 
work is intitled, " On the Goddess of Paphos as represented on 
ancient monmnents and on the Baphomet," The sometimes 
conical -and sometimes spherical form of the ancient fetiches of 
Paphos, and . that of the temple consecrated to this Divinity^ are 
explained in the course of the work. As to the Baphainet of 
the Templars, who resided a long time in Cyprus, the author 
luizards an ingenious explanation. He dedi^ces the name of this 
ipysterious idol from mcta (for the images of the Goddess had 
gradually become Hermes, inverted conical or pyramidical land- 
marks, meice) from which came Paphometa, Baphomcty whose 
worship in this case will signify the worship of Venus ; an idea 
which from its plausibility deserves the attention of Archaco^ 
Ipgists. 

17. In th* Royal Museum of Copenhagen, there were formerly 
two gold horns of ancient workmanship, one of wliich was 
fpund in 1699, and the other in 1731?, in die Duchy of Sleswick. 
Modem Archaeologists had not taken much notice of them, but 
the circumstance of their having been stolen in 1802, again 
Q^led their attention to the subject. Jn 1804, the Copenhagen 
Academy proposed them as the subject of a prize dissertation, 
and the successful memoir was written by M, Muller, the Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Qoponhagen. This work was 
afterwards translated from tlie Danish into German, by M. 
Abramson, and published in a quai^to volume with five plates. 
The author proves that these boms are of Celtiberian pjigia 
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firom a comparison of their inscriptions with the Cchiberim 
characters to be found on ancient medals. According to M« 
' Muller, these horns seem to have been suspended in an ancient 
temple as an offering. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

I 

The number of those who tuni their attention to this branch 
of antiquiries^ is not great in any country. The Germans have 
cultivated it however with almost as much zeal as any other 
department of literature, although our, enumeration of their 
performances will be but short. The taste- for investigations into 
ancient geography seems to have been awakened in a particular 
manner since the publication by M. Voss, of his ideas on the 
geography of Homer and Hesiod,* and since Mr. Brcdow pub- 
lished his on that of Herodotus. M. Bruns, of Helmstadt^ and 
M. Mannert ought also to be ranked among the regenerators oC 
this science, but they have published nothing lately. 

NOTICES. 

1. The two most important works on ancient geography, those 
of Strabo and Mela, have lately appeared in Germany under the 
superintendance of a most learned editor, and in a classical fornu 
M, Tzschucke, Rector of the Royal School of Meis^Oi, lias 
published an elegant and correct edition of Strabo, with the 
Latin version of Xilander, and the commentary of, the late M«Sieben-. 
"^^es, who began this edition, and who lived to see the first 
three volumes printed. The fourth and fiftli appeared at Leipsicy 
in 1807 and 1808. 

2. The edition of Mela belongs exclusively to M. Tzschucke 
and the following is its title : 

" Pomponii Mclx de situ orbis libri tres, ad plurimos codice* 
roanuscriptos, vel denuo vel primiim consultos, aliorumque edi- 




MSS. J. G. Grarviii J. Gronaoii et P. Burmanrii ; contcctis 
praeterea et adpositis doctorum virorum animadversionibus \ addi^ 




The CUart and explanations of the Oeoprapliy of llesiod appeared In- klie 
•econd volume of the (iazette Universrlle de Lith'.raturey do Jena, for 1801. M. 
Voss has announced in the same Journal, a series of Cbarts and Explaiuitiont 
•f the geography of the ancienta at difl'ereut e(^och6« 
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tis suis, 'k Car. Hen. Tzschuckio. Partes septem, cum tab. xn« 
1807. Lips. 7 vols. 8vo." 

The above title promises much, and those who refer to it will 
not be disappointed. It is in fact a variorum edition, which teems 
with erudition, classical interest and sound taste. The first volume 
contains the text, the next three are filled with geographical and 
historical notes ; and the last three contain the cntickl notice on 
Ae text, the table and requisite appendices. M. Tzischucke 
reckons 104< editions of Pomponius Mela previous to his own, 
which makes the 105th. In 1808 another edition l/tras published 
at Vienna, in one vol. 8vo. which makes the 106th. 

S. Professor Bredow of Helmstadt, whose name has been 
already mentioned, has published in eight volumes, 8vo. « Geo- 

Eraphi minores antiqui, tum Graeci, turn Latini, nee non Arabici 
atine donati ; Disputationibus, adnotationibus et tabulis geogra- 
phicis illustrati. Accedunt fragmenta geographorum deperdito- 
rum." Lips. J. Weidman. The basis of this work is the edition, 
now become very scarce, of Mr. Hudson, but it contains consider- 
able corrections and additions, Greek and Arabic treatises, and 
which are not to be found in Hudson, and a series of Charts 
which will also accompany M. Bredow's projected systematic 
History of Geography, from the times of Moses and Homer to 
the discovery of America. 

4. A passage in Strabo (Lib. III.) in which mention is made 
of the mines and metallic productions of Spain, suggested to the 
Faculty of Philosophy in the University of Gottingen, the idea of 
pfoposing, as the subject of their Prize Essay tor 1807, <«An 
Inquiry into every thing remarkable with respect to these mines, 
keeping in view tne passages in Diodorus and Pliny, relating to 
them, as well as the new processes in Metallurgy." The prize 
Irsw shared by ' two competitors, one of whom, M. Bathe, has 
feiublijshed his Essay under the following title : ** Commentatio de 
x^ispanix ahtiquae te metallica ; Gottingen, 1808; 64* pages, in 
qvafto. It is full of' information, and displays the most profound 
miditibh, 

ON THE EXISTENCE OF TROY. 

: iL' '. . ■ ■• • • • 

i '•• ^ ■ T6 THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SlR,= 

t.i- ]h. ' 1 HAD expected that the question, to which I now 

wish to draw your attention^ would have been touched on by some 
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of the learned contributors to the Classicalt Journal, especially 
as it is perhaps the most curious, interesting, and extensive sufai* 
ject in literary controversy. It seems, however, to engage lest 
notice than it deserves. To whatever circumstances this is owing, 
I cannot think it at all justifiable. Although we should at all 
rimes prevent the hand of presumption from undermining the great 
fabric of history, yet a dread of scepticism ought never to make ua 
inattentive to any arguments supported by talents and industry. It 
is incumbent on every real friend to truth, to ^ weigh with patient 
and accurate observation all positions which have been advanced 
by such a man as Mr. Bryant-— the most profound scholar of 
his age. 

In this communication I am anxious to direct, for a few minutes, 
the attention of your readers to Mr. Bryant's hypothesis, that the 
siege of Troi/ in Phn/<ria never took place ; and that such a city 
never existecl there. On the publication of his able pamphlet, a 
universal horror and consternation were excited. But in justice 
to Mr. Bryant, and in corroboration of his theory, it ought to be 
considered, that several able writers, who had the best opporttl- 
nities of collecting information on this head, have expressed decided 
opinions in favor of the argument which he maintains. A brief 
notice of these will be found in the note below.' 

Mr. Btyant urges, in a manner as irresistible as it is unanswered, 
the strong improbability that the states of Greece, in that rude 
and helpless state of society, should have been able to collect) 
equip, transport, and maintain, abroad, for so many years, an 
armament exceeding in forqe any that they could draw together 
several centuries auerwards on far more momentous occasions. 
I To every one who impartially considers the introduction of 
'l Thucydides, and observes that the petty powers of Greece were 
disunited and unsettled — ^that constant wars and plundering expe- 
ditions were carried on, and the whole country infested by the 
devastations of lawless and cruel banditti, it will appear next \A 
an impossibility, according to the common dourse of eventsj that 
^ese little states should have acted in such concert, as to send on 

""• ^ r . ■ — : ^ 

' AnaxagDr^, Metrodoms, HiiRlia Alexandrina, \Tho were natiVes of the 
coontry adjacent to the supposed site of Trov, liave given up the idea in despain 
Abo Euripides, and some persons mentioned in AthenxuSy Basil Magnus, d?c. 
Periuip« Herodotus, (see MacLanrin's paper. Trans. It. S. Edin. 1784.) See the 
Prefiice to Philostr. Herojca, p. 603. edit. 17i)9. Dio Chrysostom wrote 
expressly to prove tliat Troy was not taken by the Greeks. See further JHr. 
%ani'8 Diss. p. 70. ic. 

Mr. Morritt has endeavoured to turn into ridicule this compara^tively small list 
w anbelievers, by subjoining it to a pompous catalo^e of the faithfiil, on \Hiose 
opinions he rests his grounds of belief. Is he prepared to receive all the extrar 
^Qt fables which tiiey support, as established points in History ? To Mr. 
Qfyanrsname (itself a host) we may add those of Gourde Gebclin, and otherit 
■^DtioBed by him. 
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f breign servi<ie, an army much greater than even impending ruin 
could call forth in more prosperous circumstances. It is not surely 
within the range of probability, that an oath should have been so 
weighty an obligation on unprincipled freebooters, as to unite them 
under me command of a leader not much superior to themselves 
in either rank or power. The chieftains of Greece, in those days, 
wiere ferocious robbers, who lived in perpetual warfare with one 
SUiother, and carried on their marauding excursions with the 
Utmost barbarity. It is not likely that such men (a motley crew 
of savages) could ever have been actuated by any motive, much 
less by the force of an oath^ to abandon the management of their 
own territories, to leave their power at the mercy of every bold 
usurper, to forego all hopes of aggrandisement, and mutually to 
forget the most deadly and inveterate feuds, in order zealously to 
co-operate with all their strength to revenge injuries by which they 
were never aggrieved, to engage in a burdensome and perilous 
expedition, in which they would inevitably suffer great loss, when 
they had no object to attain. The Trojans had never injured 
tfaem-:-never held intercourse with them. What motive then ever 
could have impelled the Grecians to risk their happiness, their 
ptiwer, and their lives, in attacking a people whose very name was 
before, perhaps, unknown ? Who can seriously maintain that an 
oath^ or any entreaties, could have roused them to undertake so 
immense and hazardous an attempt without the smallest interest 
in view \ Whatever embellishments the poetic mind of Homer 
may have added, it is undeniable that these plundering chieftains 
did not- possess the honor of real heroes, or feel «« the pomp and 
circumstances of glorious war." If, nevertheless, we are to 
believe so manifest an absurdity as that they were brought to join 
in this alleged enterprise by any of the motives assigned, there is 
no narration, however extravagant or wild, to which we may not, 
with equal justice, give credit. What parallel can be produced 
from the annals of mankind ? No person will agree with Mr. 
Morritt, that he, at least, has obviated this difficulty. 

Another circumstance, equally insurmountable, arises on the 
consideration of tliis subject. How is it possible, that in that 
period of civilisation, a fleet of 1200 ships could have been pro- 
cured on no very pressing emergency ; and yet that several cen- 
tuf!ries afterwards, when the Grecians were exposed to inevitable 
destruction, unless averted by the most vigorous resistance, theiiK 
whole united fleet, after a long preparation, should have amounted 
only to 378 ships ? Next we are told, that the army remained 
nine years inactive, in an enemy's country, where they could 
procure subsistence only by plundering the whole of that part oi 
Asia Minor. Yet by Homer's own account, both Patroclus and 
Achilles could have taken the city in a single day> if it had not 
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been ^aved both times by the interposition of some of their Peitie^. 
Then the loss of the personal valor of Achilles, for that seems to 
have been his only quality, protracted the siege for another year ; 
though after all it was not by him that the city was taken. But 
there are many other strange circumstances connected with the 
Trojan war, (which appears to have been attended with more mais^ 
?ellous events than other similar events) all of which, I think with 
Mr. Bryant, are singly sufficient to sap the whole foundations of 
this very wonderful expedition : viz. the extreme old age, which 
Helen and most of the chieftains must have attained at the com- 
mencement of the siege ; the uncertiainty respecting her place of 
abode during that event ; the strong doubts whether she ever wa9 
carried away ; the total cessation of correspondence, during te» 
▼ears, with Greece, when they were within three days' saiU the 
incredible duration of the ships^ and the still more surprising dura- 
tion of the chieftains. In short, Sir, a candid consideration of 
Mr. Bryant's arguments will, I am persuaded, satisfy unbiass^ 
minds tiiat the Trojan expedition never took place. Some may^ 
perhaps, however be still inclined to believe that an inconsiderable 
piratical excursion may have been the origin of Homer's st:ory«. 
These persons will, I hope, be satisfied in the next head of this 
question. But however this may be, one point is gained ; Honxei^ 
Uke all other poets, has either completely invented, or greatly^ 
decorated, his subject. No one, in assenting to this proposition^ 
detracts from the excellence, or diminishes the reputation, of 
Homer as a poet. The adventures of jEneas, and the extrava- 
gance of Orlando, with the materials of most other poems, are all 
rabulous ; and why should it be accounted profanation to prove 
that Homer, in like manner, wrote partly from the stores of a 
lively fancy ? . 

Mr. Bryant, however, urges his investigation still further, and 
demonstrates, as far as this point admits of demonstration, that 
no such city as Troy ever existed in Phrygia. I am unwilling. 
Sir, to occupy the pages of your Journal by entering into any 
detail of his reasoning, further than a very cursory survey, and 
^ust therefore refer to his own Dissertations. But I call upon 
^ men of literature in this country, if they are not convinced by 
Ws arguments, not to suffer the works of such a man to remain 
wianswered and unnoticed. 

Few of your readers, I presume, can be ignorant that the site 
of Troy never has been ascertained even by the ancients. Several 
of their best geographers were natives of Phrygia, but never could, 
py the closest investigation, trace any remains of the city, and 
uideed could find no situation, corresponding in any degree to the 
description of Homer. Alexander, whose survey of the country 
maybe supposed to have been the most accurate, built his city in 
Vol. v. No. ix. b 
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a spot confessed by all to be totally different from Holer's Troy; 
Mr. Bryant ha« shown that, until the Grecians had begun to make? 
inquiries, the natives had no tradition even of the name of the 
city. Modem travellers have differed in a most extraordinary 
manner \vt their descriptions of the country. So wide is their 
discrepancy, that it can be accounted for charitably, only on the 
supposition that enthusiasm had blinded their views, and led them 
to trace similarity where a child would have discovered the ynost 
irreconcilable contrariety. The classical dteams of the romantic 
Chevalier have obtained little credit, and yet he positively avers 
that his description is correct. Gell, Morritfe,. Wood^ &c. &c. 
all -assert the merits and accuracy of their respective majps, 
but all disagree. What then are we to draw from this farrago. of 
contradiction, misrepresentation, and inaccuracy ? That no such 
city as Troy ever existed. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the wonderful manner in which every vestige disap* 
peared in a very few centuries— a circumstance which can only be 
jKtfalleled^by die case of those cities which the righteous wrath of 
the Aknighty had doomed to signal punishment. But Mr. Bryant's 
research has liot left this question undecided. It appears that very 
old traditions record, that Homer found in a Temple in Egypt a 

Gem, relative to a war against a city called Troy, situated near 
emphis, and that he translated and embellished liiis poem into 
the Greek language,, and laid the scene of action in* the opposite 
shore of Asia Minor. The poem itself affords internal evidence in 
confirmation of this very curious and insuperable argument.* The 
mythology which Homer uses was unknown to the Grecians at the 
latest period at which the Trojan war can be fixed. Most of 
the names^ als^ Mr.. Bryant has analysed, and chiefly derived 
from the Egyptian dialects. Whoever examines this controversy 
with hnpartiality and attention,, and recollects* the numberless 
iisibrications which the blind and incurious credulity of ignorance 
has received, until the penetration of a more enlightened age dis« 
covered the deception^, will readily admit that the war against 
Troy is^^ totally fabulous, as- far as it refers to Greece. The grounds 
on which it rests are weak and insecure, and the- circumstances 
connected with it in the highest degree contradictory and impro- 
bable. Mr» Bryant has proved the whole so decidedly to be a 
poetical ^* figment^* (to use his own language) that I should reckon 
it much more excusable to believe the celebrated theory of Dr. 
Bentley, that the Iliad and Odyssey were written by Solomon, 
King of Israel. 

Those, however, who refuse to* concede what Mr. Bryant's 
disquisition appears to me intided to demand, are surely called 
upon to answer him. I know no subject in classical literature 
in which learning and ingenuity would be more interestingly 
employed. I remain, &c. &c. BRENT. 



In JSschyJi Canius Charieat, Ifc. 
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P.S, — As I apprehend that' there can be no necessity f(x further 
arguments to support, or rather illustrate, Mr. Bryant's theory^ 
while his remain unanswered, I do not bring forward any thing 
in addition to what his Dissertations contain, although several cor- 
roborating circumstances have occurred to me. 
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V. 949. org. ^. 

1); mpoL^jciiS 

w^leiv TpKixot xep(roiiJi.svovs 

Su<rW]bU)y£( T ixroLV 953 

XO^ Ay ol, B* fioa xai irdvr Ix* 
wsviw 

X» WW ^i ^S\oov iXXog ^^oSf 
X. T. A. cum Bumeio usque ad 
'Ayfiarava Xitcov 960 

OTp. y\ 

S. Ivyyk [i^ot irjfr ayaioof sTai- 
pm ugrofiifbvi^aTc- 
€tf * aKaurra ntqis kukoIs As- 
y»¥ fioas' 976 

la jxo/ fMi tiyvyious xariiivTeg 
9ruyvoi^ ^Adotvag 

ifivTt$ W wiTuAo) 8, e, 980 

TAjf/tovi^ cuTTralpova't yi^to* 
A. \ xai rJv (riv vkttov 

pipiOL fuipioi 'jrepuiFetarciv 
Beiravo^oO ifu^^ <,* A\m(rT%v 985 
xo} SifitrafAav too Meya^oit^a 
May6v r '*ApaUv t' 'A^ol^v r 

i iam IlBpc-eiig 989 

iyauolg xaxa irpos xoixois \iyug. 

arg. 8'. 



etvTKrrp. /?. 
S. u'jriKuroif $' iXofAhovg 
ex ^igiios 

2SaXafMyc$ xoi rru^eXoIg 
toLv6vTtig W oMToilg* Q6S 

' 'Aji$6piM^og r' dyatos 
X. r. A. cum Bumeio usque ad 

rddt 0*' ^avegojxai. 972 

S. "ivyyti /toi 8^* iyaiiv h'flcf- 
gcojy U9ro/Ai^vij(rx- 
tis' uKourru rpog xoixois Ae- 
yoiiv jSoaj* 

(jLsXsMV evioisv r^op,^oSi. ^S 
ifip pLol jxoi (iyvyiobg xar&ivTBg. 
aruyvoig 'Aidvag 
vavres h) t<tuA^ %, }, 
rXii fMVig eKnralpoutn X^S^^^ 
xoi fA^v £aAo rt ; X» ^ipi^v ouv 
MoLpimvUy ftugK^veep^ay 1001 
Soiwov, ipeiov t' '-^yp^apijv 

^(«*|/V T 1}8' '^^(TOXIJV ^ 

imricivaxTOig, xou KiyZarav 
AvilpMV r OLvxjjMig ToAjxav t' 
axi^erov ; S. tra^evy hot^iv, 
oux ajx^} (TXYivotis 1006 

UVTHTTp. 8^« 



so , Inr Mtch^i Cantus Chorieoi 

'&fYctT6'd jS^S&r'-'ol vmvfMi* ^mXiiypaf^ suSijiXoi rCy^ 

Av 119 It) yju uo nou veat ^vou ottur 

|}tr' iiXkrov xaxov, 1010 '■ *Ioovtov vavfiarm 1018 

i iulfJi^diMi* hcar^hov i* xvpa-avrsg oux triww^. 

trrguTOV TOO'otJTOV yevo$ ^ oXmXs 

Suo-ffoAsfjwjTOV. 1014 ^ij juiya Ueparwv. 1022 

<rrg. 6 . avTiOTp. s^ 

fi. ogaj TO XotTTOV X. T. A. H* irsTrXwv otffrippri^ x. t. A. 

cum Bumeio usque ad cum Bumeio usque ad 

hcnroLvla-fJiei* kqayycov dein lege y^jfLvog elfji^i wpOTro/x-Trav dein lege 

^/Acov t SjoLKTh irovrioLKrr 1030 X. 'idvoovXaogou ^vycti^QjM$' 1040 

X TpocTrevra, v«u- S. ayivog* gl- 

V. 961.' E vulgatis oAo^v^ tiireXiTrw vxlf erui «5rgAi9r©» oAd^yoti; : mox 
pro Tt>^Iflft« dedi B«^i2o; : cur,, quaesd, Xerxes commemoraverit duci^ 
omnes h Tyrii nave eicidisse potius quam h nave quemque sua ? 



«««« e V. ^fi^. uoi ivoa. ^^ KXMiq : cr. supr. o'z^, x^i^ xoMtn xtuUu 
V. 983. Aid, W»t' df^^A^iir : Rob. irr &p$ttXfUf: unde erui «rr«»^#«A- 
Mv vices^^cfcuU^gerentem, V. 986. vulgo Mvymfidreu Aid. Mtytt/^Tm. 
Lego Utyctfid^tt, Similiter in v. 22. MS. Mfy«/3«W dat, alii Mgy«- 
^JK. V. 987. vtdgo n«^tf*f Ti ftiyetf r OlfitUtiv : sed coUato y. 3 It?, 
iUei^MSytf^'^Afv^fs'A^ii^iif ti fiaxT^idf i ubi edibet Aid. iB«i ^0^ et 
Rob. ^A^trti^n^^ utrumque Ipcum corrigere possumus legendo in altero 

' Mliy^^, r"A^ft$if T 'Ago-a/Suf t et in altero Km} MoLyq" A^»6ii r "A^au^ 

^Tf S«uKr^fM. Etne scrupulum injiciat quantitas anceps in' voce 

'A^rd^nii <iiscat idem factum in v. *A^T%ft^Ji^ : quae penultimam in Ana^ 

faestico v. 29. proiucit et corripit in lambico v. 300. Initium strophae 
conjectura itepetttur, cujus rei exempla plurima dat Bumeii Tenta- 
men. V. 1000. Ed. Victor. ^AAAd n vrcBoZfctf: erui «aa« ti ; pttfut 
ih* Hesydlius "AAAtf ti, h ^tmiati •! 'AttiW- V. 1001. Mti^iiim 
ccHljicit Stanl. et ft-v^tint^xi^ dat Rob. cui debetur ifUfum in v. 1011. 
et mox Vi^^obMf Boilieo. V. 1019. post ivrvx»i vulgantur Lvoneixtfut 
in T« yiioq Ih^Toiit tl£^ y 6v rr^rly fch rcrcvrof rtiXtig mTrXnyfUit ri f •Jf 
ixvXt ftiyxXx T» Hffrwr. Voces transpositas emendavi. 

In AgamenuMMie systema ne quidem unum extat Antispasticum, 
/nisi Epodus v. 140 et sqq. excipi debeat) post Elmslei prxclaram 
dispositiOnem V. 218 et sqq. quam hic leviter non propter metrum 
sed ob sententiam mutatam exhibebo. 

y. 218. (jTp. ^. avTiorp, y. 

hcei 8* aviyxus ^v xhra^voVf Xjtol^ 8« x«) xX^iovotg varpcoovg 

^pivos vvioov ^MTO^tfjSij wep irciVf Trap oiiSsv, aima ncapiivsiov r 

ivotyvov avie^A re hov^ eievro ^iXoiuayoi fipocfirig* 230 

{^OTalsipotir6yetyotpotl<r^pilJLfirig ^pott^sv $ ao^ots irur^p [Air 

TO fruitriroXfifOV ^p&twf kv&yvwy tlxuv x^l^^'^S^h ^^^^e fiwfMi 
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^ioyyov Jigouov oTxo/^, £37 

fCfTlOTp. f'. 

T«l 5* fvJsv oirr' eKov otJr' Ivw^flu 

TOr 
ilxoi ti Tols Q5 1 

TO jXf AXOVy 

tJ 'JTpOKkvuv i* hre) qi yivon av 

icpo^oLipiroD' 1(rov 255 

8«T^ TFpoffTivuv Topov fl^avf ovag- 

roitriv e!jiFpu^iSf d^ 

6iX8i riV iyxifrrQy *Anlag yalr 

a^ pLovo^povpbv epHOg, 260 

In V. 210. ivo-9^ r(«9r«/«v vulgatur sensu nuUo : xnoz pro TOesK 

dedi T£ e£ON : cf. v. 767. ieSfUfa tLfutx^v i^iXtfi9f Afit^ov. V. 

222. ^^•mt fMriyvn. At p^^fuv et ^^tSr permutantur in Ion. 528. et 
Hippof. 462. fitriyvn etiftlyvm in Suppl. ^schvL 116. emendato in 
CLAfisicAL JouKNAL, No. IV. V. 234. xi^inr in iipif mutavi. V. 238. 
^nilgoAmvif fam : quod de ministris dictum signincat vi tacita : verum 
Chorus de iphigenik loquitur, quam Agamemnon cavebat, ne ederet 
moritura ^iiyyt o^mw •hftt et ftifo^ iMvhf tram nefandam : cf. S. C- 
Theb. 896. amvif fum i^»tf r he xar^ifi ut restituit Burneius. 
V, 244. yulg& ^^•ctmvur. At nemini non placebunt voces JEschylea^ 
irjtr^f' M I praesertim cum vulgata lectio expediri nequit. Chorus 
dicere voluit Iphigeniam non patrem mala precari, verum h contra 
videri velle patrem et duces Grxcos vitam faustam precari et felicem. 
V. 254. hn4 ^fir : at Stanleius inseri jubet w. Crasis eadem errorein 
peperit in SuppL 917. V. 257« post {vM^^^dt inseritur «vr«r$* quse 
Tox nascitur 5 prava scriptura vocis 'A9riW$. 
In Choeph. 64 et sqq. Epodus sic dtsponi debet, 

V. 64. OTj. y\ 

AC cil\utT fxirotivd' %ro 



m9LffiawmdL raXouvoi irgceTOTrifuov) 
hXA 8* oSv ttrr^f 224 

yma^ou tvyArgog* ywai"' 
XMTolvoov ^oXJfMW aoarymf 
xoi wgoriXsMi VMoy .' 227 

<rrg. e\ 
filsjL ^aK^f0fJ9 r ivauiov fi^ivog' 
Kpikon /3a^^ 8* 1; Tri&ov ^iovca 

en ixourrop ax* ifiiutroov 241 

fjSaXXev 

^iAoixr<x>, Trgixowri t*^ cos Iv 

y^ui^ctis, 
wpocfy hr) tsXowTy 
(firs) iroXXaxi; xor* uvipwvas su- 
rgawiKoug efMkii etravpooros) iy^ 
v£ y ir oLvSav ir«trgo; 246 

^ikau TcsTiarwovlovet/roTiMV r* al- 



^i Tov airiov a* 

TI) icavet^KtToig v6a'ov 

Xi' ovx ixo$* 



avTiarp* y , 
TFogoi Tf ncimg Ix |tt*a^ 
wi^ya^ 6|xoO xetiayvlarov'' 

«v XotMTciav* avayx" 
av yot§ ipi^o) iso) frpou-r^" 
vsyxav ftft^iVoAov^ 
(?x yaig oTxctfV voLTpco* 

tOlf i^VXjOfm 



££ In JEschyli Cantus Choricos 

Icoiyov alcrav) OTuyog x,potro6^* 

hlxa xa\ i^ri Hkci ^KpvoO S' sifjiJtTODV 

'jrpsiFOvr' oLpyjxii |3/oo xp6^0Lm$ dscTrorav 

y. 70. H. Steph. pro dyrrt 3* tun fvfi^inMf QttXwt emendabat 
l/y*m, ceteris neglectis. Mihi quidem ista comiptissima servare 
videntuTy modo litems transponas, 6oi»Avfr uvo/Mt iiaxi outc odcd;. Saspe 
depravatur dvofiec. In Hesychio 'a^VvA^k, ufiftov, Ruhnkenius corrlgit 
iiufief. Verbum quoque ^**« y omittitur aut depravatur. In Prometh. 
S97. ^H rS fUf $ctKov¥Ti TTttyx^etrug iip»g : dat K^etroZnt Aid. e gl. pro- 
culdubio vocis genuinae quam multi libri repracsentant. Porsonus, in 
Notuld MSta apud Blomfieldum, locum Sophoclis indicavit, ubi Stobaei 
libri variant. Grotius enim p. 371. Tvp»vyi%^ 6u.xcv<ni ay^ivni* ti^eif 
sed Gesner,ix«vflr«, MS. « elyvrivy Editio princeps uk^wiu V. 73. 
'mnySs erui h rirecu quod vulgo legitur ante ^«»«5, hue retfa<?to. ibid. 

Vulgo oJov fi^iffTtf rh ;^f^« f «. xa$eti^0frtg : at ex xxiuytta^frBs (sic) 
ortac sunt duae voces »u$eti^§fr^ fictlwms, V. 75. vulgo Uvntf &nif. 
Canter x«tMwr fcdmf san^ quam vero proximo : cf. S. C. Theb. 736. 

vU Mf 9^ Aovov<fi» ; V. 77. Heathius pro ajit^ivr§Xif vult <c^i9vAfr. 
V. 81. vulgo it»auL Mi fin h'xxM. V. 83. vulgo fiU ^f^ftimv : at syn- 
taxis impedita est. Construe, if^} 9* [wrt'} x^etrdvoj Teix^h trriycs ^^%mf 
u^^i (i. e. iMETtf tc^x^y ^''^^ etUunct fiU ^i^6f6iniv. [quasf i^v i^fidvj 
quod ad ariy^e «$;^«<$ simile est illud, 'U7 fuim ^schylo SuppL 169. 
restitutum (vid. Classical Journai;,, No. iv. p. 306.) simile etiam 
JUitiftM — fcnufMtTm in Phcen. 94*8. ubi citat Schaefer Callimach. H. in 
Cererem 34^. ftiuog 'a^«»*t«<5» V. 86. vulgo v^' ufMrvp : at praepo- 
sitio abundat. Syntaxis est eadem 2ic u^xXx^^ «(nFt7mCEd,T* 191« Cf. 
et Aj. 321 . Electr. 36. 

Al^er Epodus in Carmen Antistrophicum disponi debet, scilicet ▼. 
956 et sqq. Sed prius quam ad illud opus accedo, disponere libet 
unicum hujus fabulae corruptissimas systema AntispasticuQi, de quo 
<:ertum aliquod nunc temporis monere possum. 

Lege, 

V, 150. (TTp. aVTIOTf. 

X8;^u|X8 vctfv ;^oa V 7sts Saxpu xav«- uyos iviTqfnrov xXtJe Be xXvs <ri^au; 

p^ej dXojutevw htrrorai ototototo* iiorvor^ If 

ir^o$ epvfJM T^e^viv to re kukcov d(/,aifpig ^psvog juu' oA,o)x6VQ(* 

T«V ^optxrievvlg uv ijv - ferwWj 

avaXuTtip Uf/MVy Hxvirig 

riv y(ipoiv waA/vrov' ^y\ 

ws "Aprig voifji^v |3gXij 

GL impudentissimam /3ia« UrttcJixx^ii rejeci et paulo ante »fnu%ir$t 
{1. vel lect. var. pro «?roT^«ar»F: mox pro hn^ reposui &v ^f. quis 
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Juiurus est. Ad locum uhimuin accedo, qui rulgatur, excepta 
Botheana editioney tTmioi. 

V. 956. 5Tp. |3'. dvTKTTp. /3'. 

vdooL TO ^aog ISsrv* Tpdiupu doof/idroov^ 

%f6^ug u(^vjpedYj T avot" orav, a(J) ecrTiotg pLUTog 

^lov olxcov (rejSefV ap- eXci<rri vav xaiotppLolg 

ywt i^tov o6pivov)(pv iiroiVA Xvrr^ploKrr 

xparti TO* TO flilov ^Xf^ ^' evvpoo'oiTrcp 

-icoffoL TO ft^ uvorjpyfiv xoixolg* h(r7roToiv koitocv Idnv 

dvayerxi doping, tfoXvv diyoLV (jxstoixoi hop^taif ffSirorJvTcu vaK$v\ 

^pivov 

wv ^upMiTriTT/jg' ajxg/\pff- icrV IxoOci ipeop^evoitrt, 

TUi Toi^oL 'jravrekrig nroiq» ro ^4»g ISsiy* 

V. 957* vulgo ffsyct ^ Mollify ^«;imv iHxm*. sed collato ^. supra 49* 
'AniAidi }v^«i »»)wvrw9-t iifMvg abund^ patet lecdonis nostrae Veritas. 
Hesychius enixxi iri^, cKvrtg. Y^ 962. Pro thttyt puiv^ ifuytmt eruere 
Schutz ¥ult ; mihi quidem placet h Uteris eunty% jmLv ii^uii Sxttr eruere 
kn%wmi %^pi^ tiu Hes7ch.'A9i;^3^ity, 3if» uxfi^ifl 9ifiiv96fc»og, V. 96^ vylgo 
wtira?JK xi^09^ : ultimam vocem Schutzius ddevit e gl. natam^ V.;968« 
vulgo il^-ttf Ixtim^i^if : ob v. supra 8 1 ti. ^A«vr«$ ulfielrvf Avm^f^ dedi 
Hie airuHi Xvm^Utg. Hesych. "AtrotfXy Xvr^u : cf. supr. 46. t/ ykp 
Xvrg«9 vto^rrtq cufiMttg Tritt. V, 970« vulgo rvj^i fcslrtt t« sr«» 

imtZvui $^. fttTdtxciofMtf, Haec maxim^ tenebrosa partbn Schutzius 
iUustravit corrigendo iofutv fitrdUdtf. Quod ad ^u^»r£f x§irtiff ipse 
Noster sibi vices interpretis gent: Orestes mox loquitur, Xtfin} p^ 
^nn h $^i96$s to^ ilfuwt 0/a«i rt %m vvy «f g«if ak4m-«< sn»^4 n«e^foT<y. At noD. 
««(« npknvigrH blc serxno est» verum de Clytemnestras consuetudine 
cam iZEgistheo: lege igitur^Hr«y avnifv6» juif fi^ivotf tcH* lipmuy iix^ii n 
*M4 mfy m lvii»tutu, vMn Utl^iortp. Cf. Eurip. Electr. 1144. wftftvatt 
% xif ^i§» ^6f(^ti 'l2vi^ j^vniviis hf (puih 

H«c sunt modo non omnia sjsteinata Antispastica quae post Bumeii 
euras in ordinem Antistrophicum tedigi possunt. Sunt tan^en tria 
alia systemata, qu«, dudum ante Kbelfim Bumeii vulgatum, ab aliis 
ordin^tur, scilicet Pers. v. ^3 et sqq. a me in Praef. Troad. p. xx. 
rt Eumen. v. 264 et sqq. in Append, p. I pi. et Eumen. v. 1030 
ecsqq. ab Hermanno quem sequitur Schutzius,. et sequi debuerunt 
Botheus Bumeiusque. Quod vero spectat ad Choeph. 787 et sqq. us- 
que ad V. 836. nemo nisi parum-sanus haeret de sanitate Cantfis Chorici, 
omnium, quotquot supersunt, long6 corruptissimi, gemino gemella 
Carmine excepto, quoid legitur in Suppl. v. 820 et sqq. Quorum 
utrique omnis fortasse spes evanuit, ut emendatius scriberetur, in 
unta Codicum Manuscriptomm inopia, qui soli lacunas suppleire 
poteront. 



54. 

ACCOUNT 

Clfthe Antiquities of Henna^ with Remarks on the " Dff Raptu 

Proserpina?' of Claudian. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

* Much as we are indebted to the industry of M. M. 

Penon and Houel for their graphic illustrations of the scenery and 
antiquities of Sicily, they are, I think, remarkably scanty and 
unsatisfactory in their account of Castro-Giovanni, the ancient 
Henna, a spot not less attractive for picturesque beauty, than the 
agreeable recollections which it suggests to the classic traveller. 

In the spring of 1808, 1 left Messina, and after surveying with 
diligence die highly-interesting remains of Tauromenium, Catine, 
Megara, Syracuse, and Gela, I struck off from the last-mentioned 
city, which retains but one monument of its vastness/ and that is 
a Doric column, half-buried in the sand, and so worn by time, 
as to leave scarce a -trace of its flutings. After passing dirough 
Calatagirone and Piazza, the ancient Philosophiana, I presently 
approached the ancient domain of Ceres ; and the whole face of 
the country was undulating with the most luxuriant crops of 
bearded wheat — Romantic to excess, it appears as if Castro-Gio- 
vanni was destined, both from its central and inaccessible situa- 
tion^ to be the chief bulwark of Sicily. — Henna was founded by a 
colony from Syracuse in the twenty-eighth Olympiad. We learn 
nothing respecting it from history, till the reign of the Syracusan 
tyrant Gelon, who raised here a. temple in honor of Ceres. In 
the ninety-fourth Olympiad, Dionysiiis endeavoured to annex 
Henna to his dominions, and accordingly pitched his camp under 
the walls, but finding them impregnable, he clandestinely per- 
suaded Acimnestus, one of the citizens, to usurp the sovereignty. 
Acimnestus, as soon as he had succeeded in overturning the go- 
vernment, showed little inclination to second the cause of Diony- 
sius ; the latter, in consequence, excited the citizens to rebel 
against the usurper, and in the midst of the tumult, introduced 
his troops within the walls, and as soon as he had given over Acim- 
nestus to die citizens, to meet condign punishment, retreated, leaving 
the inhabitants unmolested. Timoleon rescued Henna from tyranny; 
^nd Ave read that it surrendered to the Agrigentines, who sought to 
subjugate Sicily, when Agathocles was in Africa. When Marcellus 
laid siege to Syracuse, the Hennaeans declared in favor of the Ro- 
mans, who stationed a guard in the citadel, under the command of 
Lucius Pinarius. The citizens were, notwithstanding, corrupted 
by Himilco, the Carthaginian general, and they demanded of Pina- 
rius the keys of the city ; who, when he saw that they would 
. yield neither to remonstrance nor persuasion, summoned the chief 
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^moianis Qela. Virg. lEa, Lib., iii, 4 
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citizens in the theatre, feigning to give them audience^ and sent in 
an armed force, who massacred sdl those that fdl in their way. 
During the revolt of the slaves in Sicily, Eunus, their leader, for- 
tified himself in Henna, and was there besieged by the Consui 
Rupilius, in the year of Rome 621. My fiist object of inquiry was 
the remans of the celebrated temple of Ceres, which, according 
to Cicero,' was held in the highest veneratioQ by the ancient Sici^ 
lians. We learn from the same authority, that in it was a 
bronze statue of ancient and curious workmanship, representing 
Ceres with torches; that in an open space before the temple 
stood two statues, one of Ceres, and the other of Triptole- ' 
mus, so large that the marauding Praetor Verres was unable to 
remove them. He succeeded, however, in making away with a 
small figure of Victory, which stood in the right hand of Ceres. 
There was also ^ another temple at Henna, dedicated probably to 
Proserpine. The Cicerone conducted me to the site of the tem- 
ple of Ceres, so completely dilapidated, as not even to leave a 
fragment of the architecture, but hard by, I noticed the founda- 
6on$ of another building, exhibiting the ruins of a portal, sup- 
posed to have been the temple of Bellona, or Proserpine. They 
show here the cavern from which they imagined in antiquity that 
Pluto issued forth, when he meditated a rape on Proserpine. Situ- 
ated as it is in the midst of a perpendicular precipice, the specta- 
tor is left to conclude, that the coursers of the infernal monarch 
were winged like Pegasus, or they must have been rather embar^ 
rassed at ^eir first footing in this world. 

Heic specns ingentem laxans tellnris hiatam, 
Coecum iter ad Manes tenebrmo limite pandit, 
Qu^ no?n8 ignotas Hymenaeus venit in auras ; 
Heic Sty^ius qnondain, stimulante Cnpidine, rector 
Ansns adire diem, raccstoqae Acheronte relicto, 
lllicitas egit currnm per inania terras ; 
Tuni rapta praeceps HennaB^k virtue flexit, 
Altouitos coeli visum, Incemque caventes. 
In Styga mrsos eqaos, et prsedam condidit nmbris. 
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*< A cavern's yawning Jaws here point the way 
To realms inipervions to the light of day. 
Whence a new bridegroom, stmug by hot desire. 
Exchanged for Atmosphere his ambient fire ; 
Who whirl*d in rapid car, transgress'd his right, 
Left Acheron, and brav*d the realms of ligfat-r- 
The virgin seiz'd, again to Styx he speeds 
And gnides, precipitant, his restive steeds ; 
Scar'd at UcavVs vault, and dizzy with the ligjbt. 
And hides his swooning prize in endless night." 



' Mira qnaedam tot& Sicilii privmtim ac public^ religio est Cereris 
wt Vcmn. Act. 11.4. 
^ Quiaccessistis Hennam, vidlstis simulacnim Cereriid marmorei et inatt<r» 

««»pte, Liberae^ Ibid. 
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This carcm is also noticed by Ciccfro, in his fourth Oration, 
against Verres.' The castle is well worthy of observation as 
tracing its origin from remote antiquity, and presenting one of the 
most extensive views I ever witnessed. Several of the towers 
remain, wliich, according to tradition, were erected by the 
ancient Hennaeans. The modern city contains about eleven 
thousand inhabitants. The cathedral is a venerable pile, built by 
the Normans soon after the expulsion of the Saracens, and con- 
tains four good pictures by Lo Zoppo di Gangi, a Sicilian artist 
of considerable merit, and who rt?sembles the painters of the Nea- 
politan school in the darkness of his manner. They showed me on 
the outer wall a column which belonged to the temple of Ceres \ 
one third of it was fluted perpendicularly, the rest spirally. I 
searched in vain for the capital. I could not discover any vestige 
of the theatre where Pinarius murdered the citizens, though the 
Cicerone informed me that it was basiatitissimamente grandef and 
pointed out the spot where it stood, which commands a delightful 
view of Calatascibetta, and the groves once consecrated to Ceres. 
The lake Pergusa is about four miles to the south of the town, and 
k a fine expanse of water, nearly a mile in circumference, and 
BOthing would be wanting to render it a singularly beautiful $poty 
were die borders skirted with more wood. Ovid has not exagge. 
rated the delights of the surrounding fields, when he describes 
them enamell^ with flowers^ 

Tot Itierant iBores, qvot habct Natura colores, 
Pictaque dissimili flore uitebat humus. 

This sheet of water has been celebrated by more poets than 
probably any other in the world, but more especially by the muse 
of Claudian, whose De Raptu Proserpinae wUl be read with in- 
creased interest by the classic traveller, on the spot which exhibits 
the scene of the poem. 

The De Raptu Proserpirue in the outset bears greater marks of 
labor and study, than of genius. Claudian almost fatigues the 
reader with the pompous display of the transports which he felt, 
previous to his undertaking the subject. Those of Homer and 
Virgil were feeble in comparison; for he is not content with 
addressing the Muses, Apollo, Bacchus, and Hecate, but he must 
hear strange noises in the temple at Athens, see the sacred torches 
of Eleusis, and the serpents of Triptolemus must rear their crests 
in compliment to his poem. Nor is this all— he steals poetic fire 
from the infernal regions. The reader, when he has discovered 

* Etenim propter est spelunca qua^dam iniinttk altitudine, conversa ad aqul- 
lonen, qua Ditem patrein fenint repente cam curru extitisse, abrcptanique ex eo 
loco virginem secum report^sse, et subitonon longe k Syracusis pcnetrasse suk 
tcms lacumque in eo.ioco repente extitissc. Orat. Verrin. 4. 
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that the composition does not correspond with the splendor of the 
poe^s Gcstruniy will be tempted to exclaim with Persius^ 

Nonne hoc q)iiaiosaii[i et c<$rtice piiijpii ? 

Horner^ Virgil, and other poets, represent Jupiter himself as sub- 
missive to the decrees of the Fates ; but in the De Raptu Proser-' 
pina^j Clotho and her sisters are introduced as suppliants to Pluto, 
who in consequence becomes of more importance than Jupiter, 
which levels a deadly blow at mythology. Again, Mercury is 
generally looked upon as the express messenger of heaven ; but in 
the poem in question, he is imperiously summoned by the sove- 
reign of hell to be the bearer of dispatches to the skies. Thb 
measure is irregular on the part of Pluto, and even insulting to 
Jupiter, whose good-wiU he wished to conciliate. These over- 
sights are, however, compensated by the lines " Ipse rudi fultus 
solio,'* &c. which are exceedingly sublime, but by no means Vir- . 
gilian. The description of ^tna is perhaps better than Virgil's ; 
but veiy inferior to Pindar's, Aulus Gellius ' has judiciously 
remarked, that the great master of Roman poetry has failed in his 
description of that volcano, and it is probable that had he lived, he 
would have licked this cub into better shape. The reader of taste 
will not, I think, be pleased with the philosophical questions on 
the JEtnaean conflagrations, which, however appropriate in Lu« 
aetius or Cornelius Severus, are here out of place j but he will 
pause with pleasure on the happy idea of the corn springing up as 
the car of Ceres proceeds : 

Cano rota pnlvere labenH 



Sulcatam ftoecundat humuiii, (lavtscit aristis 
Orbita, surgentes condnnt vestigia calmi, 
Vestit iter comitata seges. 

Cybele almost becomes ridiculous, when she indines her 
towers to salute her daughter ; and we can hardly excuse the wise 
Minerva and chaste Diana accompanying Venus to Sicily. How 
can they with any propriety be privy to a rape ? In the second 
book, however, they call to mind their dignity, and expiate their 
wantonness, the former by abusing the infernal ravisher, the lat- 
ter by promising to renounce the sports of the chace. Nor can 
much commendation be bestowed on the lines descriptive of Pro- 
serpine's needle-work. Those which enumerate the stud of the 
infernal king would be read with pleasure, did not Alastor (a 
favorite, we presume) and probably, for that reason, stamped widi 
Pluto's initials, detract from the dignity of the description. The 
trite display of the effects of the melody of Orpheus, and the cele- 
bration of the labors of Hercules, could well be spared in the pre- 
face to the second book, as being irrelevant to the poem in ques- 
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tioiH and presenting as they do no new nor striking beauties.' If 
Claudian had it in view to insinuate, that like Orpheus, he oould 
make the woods and rocks listen with rapture to his song, it is to 
be feared he would thus confirm his assertion in the preface to 
the first book: 



Pnecepg andacia crevit. 



In the beginning of the second book, the poet dwells with much 
nlinuteness on the dresses of the Goddesses, and of Proserpine. 
In describing the attire of Venus, the words << sudata marito 
fibula," sufficiently evince the poem to have been composed when 
Roman literature was fast in the decline. The strong term 
«* sudata," seems to imply immense bodily labor, which Vulcan 
may have used when he wrought the shields of Achilles or .£neas, 
but not with any plausibility in the manufacture of an elegant 
locket for his wife. The Prosopopeia of Henna, and her address 
to Zephyr, to embellish the country for the gratification of Pro- 
serpine, is beautifully imagined, but afterwards follows a disagree- 
able collection of similes couched in the form of questions. The 
cfiects of Pluto's approach are finely conceived, and the coloring 
is very high ; the description becomes the more striking, as it im- 
mediately follows the account of the peaceful occupation of Pro- 
serpine, and her attendant nymphs. The reader cannot help won^ 
dering that Claudian, having before him the manner in which Ovid 
lias treated the same subject, and Virgil a somewhat similar one, 
should not have succeeded better in the words which he puts into 
Proserpine's mouth, while she is in the arms of Pluto. A poet of 
more genuine taste would have made her utter a few abrupt excla- 
mations, instead of the prolix speech of «* Cur non torsisti, &c ?" In 
Site of the splendid ofiers of her new husband, the description of 
e pleasures that await her in her future dominions, and the pro- 
mise of a metallic tree as a bridal gift, one cannot help concluding, 
that the young girl had much rather be restored to Henna and her 
companions, than be engaged in the arduous duties of Minos^ 
JEacus, and B-hadamanthus. 

Tu damnatura nocentes, 

Ta requiem latura piis, &c. — 

It will be acknowledged, I think, by those who have a taste for 
poetry, that the end of the second book is well imagined. The 
crowding together of the shades to hail their future queen, the 
su^ension of the infernal punishments, . as she enters her new do^ 
minions, and the lines <f Pallida laetatur regio," &c. are conceived in 
the true spirit of poetry, and may perhaps be said to form the 
most striking features oi the poem. In the third book, the return 
of Ceres to Henna, her stupefaction at no where discovering her 
ISaughter, her finding the needld-work torn and disfigured by the 
.spider's web J and the b^Utiful simile of the shepherd, returning 



to his flock, and deploring the intrusion of the wolf during his 
absence, are ideas which will not escape the notice and applause of 
the true lover of poetry. Who does not enter into the feelings of 
die wretched mother 

Dam vacuas sedes et desolatapererrat 
Atria, semirntas confuso stamiite telas, 
Atque interceptas agooscit pectinis artes? 

The poet has not failed in keeping up the interest of the reader 
in Electra's disclosure of the circumstances of the rape to Ceres, 
The blasting of the fields of Henna by Pluto*s presence is 
highly poetical : 



sqnaleiit rubigine prata, 



£t dUuI afflatum Wvit ; paUcre ligustra, 
Expirare rosas, decrescere Ulia vidi. — 

And the spirit of Ovid is well imitated in the description of Cya« 
ne's Metamorphosis. 

We now come to the worst part of the whole poem, wherein the 
art of sinking is but too clearly exhibited. After the lines " Lucus 
erat prope flavum Acin/' which are unquestionably beautiful, after 
the description of the religious horror of the wood where Jupiter 
erected his trophies, to commemorate the overthrow of the giants, 
our expectations become strongly excited. Ceres, agonised by 
grief and despair, after going through the duties of a wood^siir- 
veyor, and so far forgetting her divine dignity, as to proceed to 
feU timber, undergoes moreover the drudgery of a cart*horse, and! 
tugs with her own hands the trees she has felled, to the crater of 
^tna. She should have torn up the first branch she met, and the 
attention of the reader should not be called ofF by a dull account of 
the two cyptesses she fixed on to serve as flambeaux. 

Claudian's chief defect is, that he sets out very brisk and full of 
fire, but presently flags like a person afiiicted with an asthnu. — » 
It is well observed by Dryden, that the versification and little 
variety of this poet, is included within the compass of four or 
five lines, and then be begins again in the same tenor, perpetually 
closing his sense at the end of a verse, which they conunonly call 
gdden, with two substantives and two adjectives, with a verb be- 
tween them, to keep the peace. The meuphors are throughout 
the poem too much spun out in detail. This is an ordinary 
resource of inferior geniuses. How difl^erent is the great master of 
Roman poetry, who frequently betrays his talents by a single 
touch ! — Oaudian resembles those painters who endeavour to pro- 
duce, by repeated strokes, what others of more skill have effected 
by a single movement of the pencil. The versification is very 
unequal. It sometimes harmonises very well with the sense, at 
others is below mediocrity. What can be worse than the arrange- 
Heut of the following pauses ? 
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Praestantes olim pneros. Ta natiis Amyclii. 
Hunc Helicon genuit. Te disci percolit error. 
Hunc fontis .decepit amor. Te froDte rjetusn, &c. 

In spite of its defects, the De Raptu Proserpinae will con^inus 
to be read with pleasure by those who consider that it was com- 
posed at a period, when the tide of Roman genius had been long 
upon the ebb, when they must naturally not expect to find the 
pure Latinity, and exquisite taste of the Augustan age. But what- 
ever rank may be assigned to Claudian among poets, it wiU be 
universally agreed, that the inscription on his statue^ which was 
erected in the Roman Forum, is hyperbolical. 

INTER C^TERAS INGENTES ARTES 
PR^GLORIOSISSIMVS POETARVM. 
Albany. 



SUPPLEMEitT 

To a Dissertation on the ^9th Cliapter of Genesis^ 

Lately printed in this Journal, 

X 

To THE Editor of the Classical Jouknal. 
Sir, 

Origen, in his fifteenth Homily, makes menrioh of 
a Ktde book, which, he tells us/ contained die testaments of the 
twelve Patriarchs. This book appears to have been originally 
written in Hebrew, and to have been afterwards translated into 
Greek. The Greek translation is still extant ; and I have been 
induced to peruse it, in order to ascertain whether, or not, it cor- 
roborated the statement which I have made in my Dissertation on 
die 49th chapter of Genesis. In that Dissertation I observed that 
die dying speech of Jacob is full of imagery, and that the pro- 
phecies, which it contains, are expressed by symbols chiefly takeft 
from astronomy. The following words have been ascribed from 
very ancient times to the Patriarch — ^Avsyvco iv roig wXa^i tou ovgavov 
3<ra (iv[jifir)(Teron vijav xa) rolg viol$ v[juov — He read in the tables of the 
heavens ^whatever shall befalyouy and your som.^ But I concluded) 
that if I were right in my hypothesis concerning the symbolical 
language employed by Jacob, I should find similar imagery in the 
dying speeches, (for such in fact they are,) which the Jews attri- 
buted to the twelve Patriarchs. 

It would require much greater space than I can possibly allow 
myself in this article, to examine separately, and at lengdi, each 
of these discourses. Some of them are crowded with moral re- 



/ TheK words are mentiooed by Origen, as having been said of Joseph by Jacob* 
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lections ; but others contain much of that imagety, which, I pre- 
tend, could only be employed by those who were accustomed ta 
read Iv rolg irXoL^i tou odqavo}) — in the tablets of the sky. If we con- 
skier, that, when the Patriarchs livedf, the Orientalists were entirely 
addicted to Tsabaism and astrology, it will not appear extraordi- 
nary to us, that their symbolical language should refer as often to 
celestial as to terrestrial objects. I cannot help thinking it strange, 
that this has not occurred to the Commentators. If any person can 
make sense oi the symbols employed in the 49th chapter of Gene-* 
tts, without looking for them ^ in the tables of the heavens,^! shall be 
ready to abandon my hypothesis. But Joseph pronounced himself to 
be a diviner. We have seen that he was called an astrologer. He 
compared his father and mother to the Suit and Moon, and his 
eleven brethren to the eleven Stars, or Constellations, of the Zodiac, 
and of course he likened himself to the twelfth. Now the Con- 
stellation of TauruSy as I have shown in the Dissertation, was assign- 
ed to Joseph. The eleven stars, his brethren, made obeisance to him. 
(Gen. 37.) When the book of Genesis was written, Taunts was 
the first of the signs according to the fixed zodiac. In the Targum 
of Jonathan, Laban does not accuse Jacob of having stolen his 
gods, but of having stolen his science. This science was probably 
nothing else than astrology. In fact, the Tet^aphimy or idol&i 
which Rachel stole from her father> were instruments employed by 
astrcdogers. Abeu Ezra says, that tliey (the Teraphim) were in- 
struments made of brass, rs^SWT^ ^P^H Tsyrh *• ^•fo*' ^nomng tie 
divisions of the hours. Tostatus affirms that they were heads of 
images made use of by astrologers. We cannot doubt then, that 
die family of Jacob were addicted to astrology, like the Chaldeans, 
Syrians, and Egyptians. ' It seems, therefore, very natural for 
the Patriarchs to make frequent references to their astrological 
pursuits. 

In order not to occupy too much of the time and attention of the 
teader, I shall confine my observations to the symbolical expres- 
aons which occur in the discourses of Reuben and Judah. 

Reuben is made to say — ei fjwj yag sISov lyaJ EdWuv Xouofji^iwiv e¥ 
'Owmjwo T07r«, oux evsviTrrov elg njv dvoyuioLV ty^v f/^syuXriv, For if I had 
^ seen BaUa (Bilhah) bathing in a covered place^ I had not fallen 
into the great iniquity. It is stated in the Dissertation that Aqua^ 
^i according to the traditions, was the ensign of Reuben; 
I that the orientalists call an asterism in that constellation Bulay and 
■ that this asterism rises (cosmically) when the Sun enters the con- 
stellation of Capiicom. Jacob accuses Reuben of having gone up 
to his bed. Now botli Aqtuirius and Capricorn were domiciles of 
Saturn, and Saturn was the Star of Israel — Kqivag roivvvy ov ol ^oivixt; 
^^P^\ irpocrayoptuova-iy j3acr*Asua>v Trig %a>f a^ xa) varspov fusra ttjv |3ioii 
TeXsvniv tig riv toO Kgmo dorepst xajifpccj;/^, &c. 
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Saiwm, therrfm'e^ wham the PkankioMa call liraelf reignuig ener ike regioi»j ani 
ml ki8 death consecrated in the planet Solum, S^c. 

From these words of Sanchoniatho, cited from Porphyry by 
EusebiuSy it appears that I do not go too far iii calling the planet 
Saturn the Star of Israel. But Reuben, whose constellation was 
AguariuSf had thus taken possession of Bula^ or Bilhah, the 
Moon's mansion in that sign, which was the domicile of Satum| 
who in some cities was called 11, in others Israel. (Scaliger^ 
Nota in Fragmentaj p. 39.) 

We see, then, pretty clearly, what is meant by Reuben's lying 
with BiUiah the concubine of Israel. 

Reuben says, that he fell into iniquity from having seen Bilhah 
bathing. This reminds me of the astronomical stories of Actasoii 
and Diana, and Tiresias and Minerva. Tiresias was struck blind 
by Minerva, for having looked at her while she was bathing ; 
and the goddess remarkably imputes this severity to the laws 
established by Saturn \ 

*A9pYi(niy fji^taSw TOUToy Ihlv fji^eyiXa)* — CalLIM* 

. Thus the Satumian laws declare that whoever hath beheld an immortal, without the 
permission of the God himself, shaU have seen the same at his great cost. 

Since AqttariuSj or the Sun in that sign, was the symbol of 
Reuben, and since Saturn, the star of Israel, was domiciliated in 
Aquarius and Capricorn, in the former of which signs was the 
Moon's mansion Btdaj we may expect to find some astrological- 
explanations of the sin attributed to Reuben, who slept witli Bil- 
h^, his mother-in-law. The following passages may throw some 
light on this subject. . 

'Avrlov *Hsktoio ^ia-tv Xio'aa'u XeXYjvr) 

Mvi Kp6v(a «VT^£*5. T<V «v TOTS ^00$ l<r/SoiTa 

The Moon Aavtiig changed (literally dissolved) her phasis opposite the Sun, let ht 
Wt occur to Saturn, Unfortunate he who shall then regard the light, S^c, 

AWoxsjgcp KiTTrgig xa) ^f^po^oop frotgiovca. 

SvvTZ Kqivap xa5 Zijvi Kuxf^ xotra vavra rhuxtm* 

*//v ot;v«^ijv TTpcoTOio Xi^y\ voXloio KpovoiOy 

Svvre Kqivop j3Aaj3sg(jJ, SucrA^jutovs^ avegsj oStoi, 

MoLiviyi^iVOi j^alvov(rt 1^^ eir) XixTgot Tsxov(rri$, 

Venus being present to Capricorn and Aquarius, with Saturn and Jupiter, evil 
produced in every shape. Jf she take coiyunction with the primary homy Satn 
ptars regarding together the Moon and Venus with noxious Saturn, those mostwret 
$d men mount the beds qf their mothers. 

^r^ — " — -~' • I I III I 

* Corrige "Apiof. 
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Ncii fjiJev xal Kgovov eSr^iv Iv o7xoicriv Kviegua. 
4>alyyiTM (tvv Zvjv) K^ovoo KotTOTTKrSsv iSvrogy 

Kiirgih fuaoTupiviv "Apecog krepooii ^spovrog, 
Mt^w^v Vafi^^iregoi Oooqos 4>alvu)v$ ogocovrsg* 

^lj TOT CL'K flO$(yCOV ^TToVoi ^^0$ IS^OXOV l^oO^, 

MoigoLV oivi^\vi(rav voXtJirevSeog Olhirohcio' 
Toi(riv ysig (rrvyspobg Troiva) fji,iXirotJ(r^ uiJi^evoclovg 
Negregiou yjcipiHinv ava^ifjievou Trvg) irevKocg. 
MriTpxct yap (r^rrepcug $iXoT^(riov 1$ Xep^o^ iJ^Jov. 

And certainly if Venus appear in the homes qf Saturn with Jupiter^ (Skdum going 
bdiind,) taking his contact with beautiful yenus. Mars otherwise bearing witness to 
Femu, and both Mars and Saturn regarding the Moon ; then, indetd, as manij as 
from iheir birth see the light qf morning, shall fulfil the destiny of the miserable 
(EUffVut; fffi infernal furies shall sing their dir<ful nuptials, lighti$ig torches at the 
fire with their hands : for they came as lovers to tlie Matermd bed. 

Let us now turn our attention to the name of Bilhah T\Th2, 
Buxtprf and others bring this word from 7T\1j and make it signify 
'perturbation^ celerity ^ SfC, ; but I cannot think this derivation just. 
I have said that Bula is a lunar mansion in Aquarius, according to 
the Arabians. This has been stated upon the authority of Ulug 
Beig by several autliors, who write the word Bida. I have not 
the tables of Ulug Beig now before me, and know not how he 

wrote the word. In Golius, the orthography is ^ beta — Jsiu*. 

jlj Sad~bela — , and if this be the. real orthography, the Hebrew 

TW2 Bilhah and the Arabic ^ bela can have no relation to 
wch other. But I am very much tempted to doubt this orthogra- 
phy. Certainly Giggeius makes J^ ^^^^ ^^ stars in Gemini^ 
Castor and Pollux. 

What is the real derivation of 1111^2 Bilhah ? That derivation 
from 7.12 already mentioned is very far from being satisfactory. 
I have no doubt that ^^1 is the genuine root. (See Castelli, 354.) 
Now in many dialects we shall find, that words proceeding from 

this root relate to moisture, humidity^ "mater^ S^c. In Arabic Ju 

^Mecity aL humiditasy S^c. S^x. (Golius, 310). In Hebrew it- 
^lf7t*?2, mixtum^ potius conspersuniy (Castelli, 354.) In Ethi- 

^m '{\f\\ a bath, (Ludolf. 181.) In Coptic HHA (GKOA.) 

ligvescere. HUIA. {GRO^^Juere. (Woide, pp. 12 and 13.) 
"om the same root may haye come the Greek words BaXoLvevc, 
B«Aav£ioj/ ; and the Latin balneator and balnettni. Again in Per- 

^> if I do not err, ^^j Btda, signifies a pitcher, an wrw, Sfc, In 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaic, the words connected with this root 
«^fly signify jE7^^r6a^/on, mixture y siiffusiony &c.; but I do not 

• The reader is requested to consult Golius^ p. 319. 

Vol. V. No. ix. c 
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think that this invalidates my notion concerning the original sense» 
which I believe to have been water, Sfc. 

The day, when the deluge took place, was the 17th of the 
month Bui bM. What is the origin of this word ? I pretend, 
that it comes from the root, to which I assign the general sig- 
nification of moisture^ *tmter^ 8fC. Scaliger says^ that it is not 
Hebrew. This may be true, if we do not allow to the word ^3, 
the sense which I think it has. The same Scaliger makes the 
month Bui correspond witli November, and not with October. 
We should thus get near to the constellation of Capricorn^ and 
consequently to the lunar mansion Bvla. 

I cannot help suspecting, then, that Golius, Kircher, and 

others, have been misled when they wrote »L hela. This word 
signifies to swaU&ao up. The explanation given by Golius does 
not appear quite satisfactory. This is a name given to two stars 
in Gemini, Why should these have the same name with an as- 

terism in Aquarius? But if we write the word aL bala or nX^^ ^uUh 
moisture, water, S^c, we shall easily comprehend why such a 
name was given to an asterism in the watery sign of Aquarius. 

If all that I have stated in the Dissertation be consider^ the 
additional circumstance here mentioned, viz. 'that Reuben sav 
Bilhah bathing, will add to the probability of my conjecture. 

In the discourse of Judah, there are some passages which I 
cannot understand, without reading them in the tables of the heoi* 
vens. All the traditions give the sign of Leo to Judah. He is 
made to say in the book before me ; Ku) e^eoxs [lot xupio^ X^^ 
Iv Trao-i ro7^ i^y^ix^ jU.oD, evts tc3 eeypw xa) Iv roi oTxco. *£i% eT$ov, ori 
a'vvs^poLfjLOv T^ s\ot(^w, kol) TTiao'^c^ uuTvjv e'jrolri(Ta tm Trurpl iJt,Q\} ^poouM* 

TOi$ topKOL^Ct^ EKpClTOVV Siflt TOW tpOlUOU. KcCi WOLV OTI ^V eVJoJs TTsSlOi^, 

xaTsXajxjSavov ^opilsi otyptav xaTsXot^ovy xou iriifTot^ vjpLspoocu, xou Xeovrei 
otfirixTSiva, xal u^uXotiJjf^v ept^ov Ix toO o'toijmtos avrov. "ApKTOV Aaj3«* 
dvo Tou ToSoj, aVeAucra sig rov xprifji,vov xa) iroiv iYiglov, el hrea-Tpe^ 
STT^ gjUrS, hsCTToov CLVTO, 00$ x6vci. \iygia) ^oi'go) (ruveS^aftov, xa) wgo^ 
hjoL^m Iv TOO T^g%eiv jxs xaTsarTrdpoi^oL avrov. llciqluXi$ Iv Xt^tiv ^rpor- 
gTHj^ijo-ev sTn Tov xuvoL, x«i 'Kxifrug cturriv aVo tjJj oipus, aTrsxovTio'et uurintf 
xa) l/5j5«y>j Iv toTj ogoi^ I^^?»/5 • Bouv oiygiov Iv x^Q^ vs/jw^fvov Ixgdrrifroi 
TMV xepiTOiV, xal Iv xvxXo) a'V(r(rei(rac, xct) (rxoTl(rci$, pilots aVsiXoy 
ftJrov* « 



And the Lord gate me grace both in the field and in the house. As indeed^ I 
because Iran with the hindy and seizing her, prfparedfood for my father. I wm 
quiskfid the goats in the race, and caught etery animal in the pJtiins, I caught itm 
tamed the wild mare; and killed tlie llon^ qfter Itaving delivered the ki4fi'om,t(iin 
mouth. Taking the bear by the foot, I threw him over the precipice ; and if any wU 
beast turned on me, I tore him in pieces as the dog. I ran with the wild boar, 




he pastured ; and whirling him round in a circle^ and having blinded Mm, and hatnni 
thrown him, J slew him. 
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LeOi according to the traditions, was the symbol of Juddh ; and 
if we follow the fixed zodiac, the summer solstice accorded with 
Leoy when the Patriarchs lived. It was in this sign, therefore, 
that tlie Sun came to his highest elevation in the heavens, and 
then was the celebration Of the triumph ascribed by astrologers to 
the power of the solar orb« It was then that the Sun was feigned 
and fabled to have vanquished all his opponents. Let us, then, 
examine whether, or not, Judah were celebrating the solar tri- 
umph in the sign, which was the symbol of his tribe. 

Judah vaunts that he overtook the hind. If this be taken llte- 
Tally, I can bring no authority for Judah's assertion, but the words 
of the comic writer. 

At si ad prandium me in adem vos dixisscm ducere, 
Virteeretis cervum cHnnif et ^'tilUUorem gradu. 

But the hind was a well known type of the Moon, as is evident 
from the emblems of the Ephesian Diana. Judah seems to allude to 
the Sun's overtaking the Moon on the 29th day ; or, perhaps, he 
typified the Sothic period. Pighius says, that a stag was the em- 
blem of the summer solstice, fin anni partes mythologia^ c. 6.) 

Ivanqmshed tie goats for kids J in the race. We learn from 
Hyde, fHist. Relig. Vet. Pers. p. S90.^ that the ancient Persians 
represented the Twins under the form of two kids : perhaps al- 
lusion is made to the constellation which we call Hcedi. 

I aoight and tamed the tpild mare. This reminds me of the 
astronomical fable of Bellerophon, also called HipponouSy from 
l>eiag the tamer of horses. He mounted the winged horse Pe^ 
giisusf which became afterwards a constellation. Its place is 
immediately over the urn, whence issues the river of Aquarius, 
Hence the fable of the Greeks concerning the fountain Hippo^ 
crene. 

, ^nd killed the lion^ after having delivered the kid from his 
^^h, Hercules, the type of the annual Sun, slew the Nemean 
Kon. A lion was also slain by Samson^ and Samson^ as every 
Hebfidst knows, signifies, "the Sun" — "the great Sun." The kid 
b^ is a male one, but still I think it may be die same with CapeU 
^. That a star was called Hcedus by the ancients is undoubted. 

Purus et OrioTiy purus et Hcedus erit, — Propertius. 
— unpromdua Hcedus in astris, — Manilius. 

But see the situation of Hircus with the great star CapeUa 
placed in the direction of the lion's head. 

3ato^ the bear by the foot I tkrem him aver the precipice. 
^re could; Ju^h have met with a bear, unless it were in the 
*«•? Lee is phced under the foot of the Bear. 

' rm With the mtd boar, ^c. Mdeageridio killed the boar. 
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and Adonia who was killed by the boar, were both solar symbols. 
The Vara Avatar proves, tnat the ancient Indians had a similai 
mythology. The ancient Persians called their duodenary cycle 

by the names of twelve animals, the last of which was f^y^ 
cnukf porcus. 

The panther in Hebron leaped on the dog. The constellatioi 
which we call LupiiSi is named Nemer^ both by the Arabians 
and the Syrians. Nemer signifies a panther, or leopard. But 
when Leo comes to the meridian, LuptiSf or NemeTf rises, and 
the Great Dog then sets. 

/ vanquished the horns of the wild btdl'-^nd whirling him 
round in a circlej S^c, See the representations of Mithras slaying 
die bull, (Hist. Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 113.) and recollect the words 
— Torquentem comua Mithra:^ S^c. But I hasten to conclude this 
article, which I have made too long already \ and shall only add, 
that the symbolical language of the Patriarchs seems to me, at least) 
to indicate, that they had been accustomed, like other ancient 
Orientalists, to study astrology, and to read " in the tables of the 
heavens/* 

P.S. Permit me to take this opportunity of making the follow- 
ing alterations in my Dissertation on the 49th Chapter of GenesiSj 

published in your Sixth Number P. 396. For, "when the Sun 

is in the sign of Capricorn^* read, *<when the sign of Capricorn 
rises.*' P. 399. For, « part of Sagittarius^^ read, « part of the 
sign of Sagittarius.^* — Ibid. For "of ScorpiuSf** read, "of the 
constellation of Scorpius." P. 400, For " Sagittarius,** read 
<« Centaurus.*^ 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

LogieAlnwn4, W. DRUMMOND. 

Nov, 23, 1811. 
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Cap. 3. Segm. 1. 

In Philoctete Sophocleo, vers. 21. rescripsit Brunck juxta Edc 
Aldi et Tumebit et Codd.. omnes, 

pro fftrtj Irr) 5wi», quod invito metro legebat H. Stephanus. Et ion 
sitan ninil ultra quserendum. Si tamen cui displicet istud tSu 1^£ 
possit s?9rl^ hrrt fvff vel etiam im^ iW sr<, ut ^Sf ex Glossatoris man.i 
fuisse existimetur. Ingeniosi conjecit Philo-Sophocleus (Classical 
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Journal, No. 2.) verba ilm^ Irrt ^Sf profluxisse ex %\ rrd^tf Wj*, i. e. 

Vers. 22. "A jxoi frpocekidv <r1yaj (njftaiv', eTr' ^ei 

X^ipov vpo$ avTov TOvSs y , elr aXXjj xt>^6i. 
H«c Porsoni regulae obnituntur. Et in Censuii Literaria (Quarterly 
Reoietv, No. 6.) conjecit vir doctus ita legendum esse, 

"a /xoi 7rfoce>Jicov crlyu (niiiaiveiv ^ei 

yoepov wpog auTOv %6vh y\ err' aXXij xw^sT. 
Ut ffnfMtmf sit pro Imperative c^fiatn, et J^ii per interrogationem 
dicator. Cujus quidem emendationis partem amplector, partem non 
probo, Mihi nimirum legendum videtur, 

"a [loi 7rco(r€\icov crlyot (Djiu^aivfiVy Ta^' ci 

Certe verbum l^u incolumi sensu omitti poterat. 
V. 48. "AXX! ii' 'it) (fog/S^^ voWov IfgAijXwfcy, 
*H ^uXXoy el Ti vcoSt/vov xaroiW wow. 
Ad haec verba ita commentatur Brunck. *< Philocteta alimentum 
pncbebant aves et ferae quas sagittis confis^bat. Atqui aves et ferse 
stadshoris ad certa loca se conferre solent. Rect6 Scholiastes g^^ 
^•^i tfltf'y. At Glossator, qui id minus intelligebat, exposuit M 
{vninv ^$^ni. Hoc ipsum Ulysses dicere debuisse videtur Toupio, 
qm (Emendat. in Suidam, 3. 336.) reposuit ^ Vi ^•fiii (Mirrou Nimis 
audacta*. Hujus formse verbalia frequentant lonici poetae, qualia 
siuit i}iiTv$, «^MirTV(, ^iXxrvf , ff-Ar^urw, et alia, sed Atticis fer^ inusitata 
soot.'' Ergo ad mentem Brunckii exiit Philoctetes, ut feris atque 
ayibuscertis horis ad certa loca redeuntibus obveniret. At multo 
suDplicior et Sophocli convenientior sensus oritur, legendo, 
'-4XX' ^ V^ ♦ogjS^j aw<m l^fXi}Xu$ey, x. t. X. 
^ Sed vel in cibi acquisitionem exiit," &c. 
Ita infia, v. 710. 9rXijv «f axwjSoXav 

««roT8 Tofflov wravdov wravoT^ 
avticrsie yourrp) ^opfiiv, 
V. 106. oJx ag* Ixff/va; y* otJBg 'Kqo(rf>.lJ^ai igeicrv ; 
Ladn^ vertunt, ** Non quidem ad eum, ne quidem accedere tutum 
est >" Sed talem usum adjectivi 6^ccavf utinam exemplo aliquo confir- 
piavissent viri docti. Locum comiptum esse persuasum habeo, et 
jamdudum mihi visum est rescribendum esse, 

oJx a§ kxeivep y fM\ vgoo'iJi^i^ut ivgu'j 
"^ est, u^ti yf 6VZ intyfikm stti 6v^et •iSi iim riM» w^^vf^Htti ttlrm ; nullus 
^ odeum aditus patet ? Quibus respondent 

0(5' fti) Wxcp Xufiivroiy X. T. A. 
^•183. xsItoh jxoOvoj a^r' aWoov, 

(TTJXTcwv ^ Kxtrlciov fisrct, 
Sfjpcov, 
Stanleius in iEsch, Sept.Theb. vers.785. per rr<Kr«v( 6t)^ttf aves denotari, 
Pj" A««-/(iv5 vero feras monet. Ergo vel cum feris vel cum avibus jacebat 
*Moctetes, non simul cum utroque genere ! Miror sane viros doctos 
^ tain frigida sententia acquievisse. Equidem le^o hoMw^y ^v vc&sx- 
P'*^! ** aut solus in deserto loco ^acex, a\)X cv»aTt«cCV3iL^ivs»^w.^^\^^ 
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fcranim instar hirsutus.'* Orat hospites postea Philoctetcs, vers 
ne se efferatum {tcfrny^MfUfdi) exhorrescant. 

V. 668. Ka\ hovri SoOvai. 

Interpretatur Camerarius, " et restituere mihi qui tibi tenend< 
trado/' Neque aliter Brunckius. Conces^o sane non adm 
munificaj^ Melius explices, " et usum eorum mecum participare 

V. 671. OoK oiyioiMLh <r Uoov re Koti Xa^civ ^iKov. 

Tlavrhi yivoir av XT^fLurog itp8i(r(ru)v ^tXog. 
Hoc est quasi dicat Philoctetes, <^ Amicitiae tuz per beneficia ' 
liatse non piget. £x amicis enim optimi esse solent ii> quorum 
volentia beneficiis conciliata fuit.'^ 

roivTeviev ^povrlhog ^§^$' 
tjytvf o^eti il teS^ixjti fMt n ^^rtU n xMra ri hnv6tf. Vidcs autem 
cura Hejuturo quomodh se haoet, 

V. 927* ^/2 9ru^ (TUj xaJ way Seijxa, xa» Trctvo^jpyiag 

Asm^S Teyvijft' eyitaroVy ola ft elgya(r»y 

Neoptolemum his compellat Philoctetes, dolis ejus jam repertis. 
priorem autem sententise partem ita c(»nmentatur Sckoli: 
wni^ct TO 'Jv^ T«vrtf Aeyti. llvff^ y«^ hutXttr* i «-^«m» lAuvri>iSft69. 
tbsim^, si quid usquam inepti dictum fuit. Vulgatum aat« 
defendit atque interpretatur Brunckius. ** Quia ignis est i 
omnium celerrimus destructor, appellatio tribuitur ei qui dan 
quantum maximum intuUt." Ninnrum veram lectionem noi 
spexit vir eruditus. Certissim(^ repono ^12 fv^ av, ». r. a. Le 
nescio quis, Iq f»i^ o^, ^ O bellua, non homo." Sequentia a 
verba kx} tfS^ ^si/ton sine dubio gemiina sunt, et nequaquam 
znovenda ; sed ea parum intellexit Brunckius. Timidum enim < 
pidantem furem designat Philoctetes, non ipsum terrorem inci 
tem. 

V. 1146. '/2 wravoi Jijpaj, yaooTrwv t' 

ywpog oCQe<ri^ooTasy 

^uyet pt* ouKST av auAicev 

Ad mentem Brunckii ultimorum ordo est, euM^rt ^nx£ri ftct fv^ 
mv}ii0¥ v^e/iTumift, id est, cum timore^ ut explicat Schcdiastes. V 
^vy^ 7nx£> noc loco perquam absurde mihi dici videtur, neque { 
fAoi elisum, neque vox etvxim ad volucres referri potest. Forte n 
fuerit legere, ^vyZ finKvt^ »'7f »vxim ^£r. Ne ampliusjugd h sped 
abite. Eurip. Hec. V. 655* Tn^tio-nrvyj^eitni^MMviTro,'^ 

V. 1163. Tlpog iscoVyet ti o*ej3>j fevov, vsXoto'a'ov > 
Evvolot frouroLy TTsXotruv^ 
Lege 9rfA*r«<f> ut vitetur intricatior verbbrum nexus. 

V. 1165. 'AXXa yv&ry eS yvwi\ Sri <ro* 
KrjgsL TOLvV eiiro^suyeiv. 



^tm 
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TlA^rrt intelligi vult Scholiastes, licentii, ut credo, Grsecis mconcessa. 
Lego, 

Kfipet rivV afro^suy^t^. 
Id est, Certo hoc scias velinty quod, nobis accidensy et calamitatem hanc 
fugiens, tibi benefadsJ* 

V. 1167. OixTpoi yoig jSoVxeiv, a^aijV S* 
iyfjv iwplov iyP^y w crt/voixei. 
Locum SIC accipio : tlxTPt^ yki ^^c %U t« /8«nei0^«i, tutl tuTBS i tAV^Uv 
»X^^ o*t;y»f«f(> Itrrh ctiuii^ s;^s<y, tiycvvy ov ivvarctt ^ifUf tivrif, 
V. 1382. 4>* Kd) rwhet ^.i^oig, ov xuTCtKr^vvr} $eo6s ; 
N. na)$ ydq t<^ aiV^^uvoir' av aJ$eXou]u,gvo; ; 
4>* Aeyeig 8' 'Arpsldotig o^sXog^ % V e/tot ro^g ; 
JV. Xoi irotj ^iXog y cov, ym \6yog roi6(rle [uou 
Heathio legendum videtur i^tXovfimvg. Quomodb enim quis eos eru- 
hescatf ^os beneficiis dcvinctos hahet i Philoctetem scilicet a Neopto- 
lemo intelligi credit. Cui ottinino assentior, sed ut versus ita scriptus 
cum praecedentibus sequc ac sequentibus cohaereat, pro htv% fort6 
reponeridum ^/piovg, Porr6 in ultimo versiculo pro ftoi melius leges 

V. 1402. N. El loxsly ^Tslycofxsv. 4>,^il yswalov elgrjxig wrof. 
In inetnim insurgens versiculus ita ut ferunt a Porsono corrigebatur, 
ro Minarium scilicet conversus, 

N, XTeiya)fji,8y» 0. ^fl yevvalov sipijxa^ hrog. * 
Sed abesse vix possunt verba tl Jdx«. Imo et valde inusitatum apud 
Tragicos Senariorum systemata mera exclamatione absolvi. Dico sen- 
tentiam verbo prorsus carentem in fine hujusmodi systematum aut 
^unquam poni aut rarissim^. Equidem igitur hoc loco legendum 

A". El SoxeT (TTsiycoftsv. ^. Ku'y' cS ^Iktov eJ^ijxco^ sTtog* 
Similiter ad v. 327. exclamaverat Philoctetes, 

Ei y m rexvov. 
Etadv. 1290. */2 ^IXtolt eiTrcov el Xsyeig Ityitviji^. 
^' 1407. N. Ucog kgyeig ; 0. elg^a) grsXafeiv cr^j irurpug. N> uW el ^gSg^ 
- Tctv6\ S^ireq ixvtacy (rtely^ 7rgoa'>i6<rAg ySova. 

verba «Ax' ti ioxtTex superiore loCo rejecta Hue transtulit Porsonus, ut 
nietro graviter labbranti succurreret. 

aXX* #1 80X61 
Taura igav oircocrweg av^£$, irrelys '7rgo(ncv<rotg y^ivu* 
Sed recepta nostra emendatidne ad v. 1402. etialn hie locus aliter dis- 
Poiiendus erit. Rescribo 

, dXX' el ye Igug 
, ToLXir* AXtfitig oo(r%ep av)^a,g trre'iye 'rrpocxucrug p^9o*a. 

*^«« Philo-Sophocleo debetur. 

Adjectivum yxUm alibi, ut credo, non reperitur, Quidni legatur 
VA«*fji,^ ut apud Homerum, Od. M. v. 306. 

'Ayv* ri^UTog yKoxeooio ; 

CJNTABRIGIENSTS. 
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MO. III. 

&EC. ix. rauTj) xa) 6 tcSv 'JouSaicov is(rfMdeTyi$, ou^ 6 tu;^oov av^pj 

^c3^, xa) lyevero* yiveaico y^j xaJ lygvaro." p. 71. Toup's 3d 
Edition. 

ou;^ 6 ru;(eov avi}^. Thus Aristotle says in his Ethics L. ii. c. 6, 
ha^spovTcog ' ^ hfjLtXSjtru roig Iv aJ^iinLeixny xai rois Tuypxttn. Again in 
L. X. C. 9. oux lern tou rup^ovro^, aXX*, «7 icip tivoj, toO eiWro^. 

exdopriorsy xofff^jjvev. Toup says p. 260. " Libri alii exaopricrs, 
alii lyvwpKTi : lego et distinguo, Imilyi njv row 8s/oy ^ivoLiLiv xara ttJv 
of /«y g%cJ§ij(r«v, hyvipia-s xa) l^e^ijvev, ciim Z)« tnajestatem pro dignu 
tate concepissetj agnovit et indicavit: yvcopll^siv est utrumque, et 
cogfioscere^ ^tfacere ut alius cognoscat^ de quo Casaubonus 6 voyu 
ad Strab. i. p. 52. [p. 20. Ed. MorelL]** I read not hx^^^ 
but ix^gKTSi and consider eyvdi)§Kre as a gloss on e^wpKre^ which 
has unfortunately crawled into the text : thus xaTa;^»^fiv often 
. appears, where the Author may be presumed to have written 
KoiTuxoopiKsiVi as is the case in Strabo L. i. p. 16. Ed. MorelL 
^OiJLV\pov yovv (nrsg re too¥ Aiiioncov ocra eTrvSero xaToiyoogyj(roLi s]$ lypf 
iroi»)(riv, xal weg) roov xocr Alyvrrrov xoi) Aifivyiv. Casaubon here 
presents us with the following admirable note, which seems to 
have escaped the observation of critics : "xarop^co^ricrai — falsa lectio : 
scribe xarap^oj^iVar xotruxoopelv enim nunquam ita Graeci usur- 
pant, sed xarax^^'f^'v, quod, quia parum hactenus fuit observa- 
tum, "placet aliquot exemplis confirmare : Hipparchus L. ii. tw 
jxev yap M ttXsiov ireg) etvroti Xoyovj sv TJj toov (rvvavoiro\a))f irpa.yiJi,ar 
relet, xetToiKexoplxuiiev : Dionys. Halicarn. Iv) 8« f^igst Sutr^^g^aivsif 
TOOV ev aurctig xoLT»xs')(ot>pKTijt>sva)v [Morell adds, Et in Historiarum 
Libris passim .•] Diod. Sic. L. v. de Carcino Poeta, xaTsp^wpicrsv h 
roig 7rotrifMM(rt Tovgle rohg arlxovg : idem L. xiii. paulo aliter dixitf 
tig roig k^Yig 'rtgi^ug njv l^^oixevijy fii^Kov xara^apicrai : utitur et alibi : 
Grammatici) in hujusmodi locis, ;^co§i&iy explicant XEyeiv: Hesycfa. 
^(fiflgri^imitiy \iynv^ lege ;^a)pi?e(rd«i : nam idem to (^ar/fsiv explicat 
xiyeiv et ;^w^/?5iv : dicunt Graeci et xoraTarreiv pro eodem : Polyb. 
L. 2. evtoL Toiraav ou^ ev roig wroiLvi^iuoun Korirci^av** p. 12. If the 
learned Toup had recollected this note, it would have saved 
him the trouble of making the following unfortunate conject- 
ure, which appears in his Emendations of Hesychius (Vol. iv. 
p. 132. Ed. 1790.), «;^co0ift(8(rSai| Asyeiv, an coram loqui id est^ 
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X^pav xiysiv : sic interpres Gr«cus Ccesar. Comment, L. vi. 8. 
p. 150. xa) T'JJTOL ifOLvici x-'i^' /3\89reiv yoju,i?6T£, coram videre : vide 
Sopingii notam, ubi illud Max. Tyrii ^ci^av ftwdow, f.buUe loaim 
est: ut interpr. Graecus CVf5. Cbw. L. vi. 13. p. 153. Iv x^f'a 
OfM,iipMVy obsideSy loco obsidum ; idem infra p. 154. kv xco^a oouXaw." 
Since I wrote these remarks, I have met with the following 
Note in Hudson's Edition of Longinus published at Oxford in 
1710, p. 28. " g;^co^))(r8 Bas. in daob. Codd. Vat. B^M^KTiy i.e. 
cepity mente complexus est, quo modo et Grotium legisse testatur 
Faber j atque hoc rectius esse vulgato pronunciat ToUius :" 
Faber's Note is, " Vir illustrissimus, et harum literarum longe 
maximum decus Hugo Grotius, in lib. de Veritate Christ, Relig, 
bunc ipsum locum producens, non lyv^^io-E, ut ubique scribitur, 
sed i^xpYjcs legerat :" Tollius's Note is, " Duo Vaticani g;^ccpi]o*g, 
1* e. cepit^ mente complexus est, quod rectius ; quemadmodum 
et Grotium legisse Faber testatur." Hence it should seem that 
there is a mistake in the first Note ; for the two Vatican MSS. 
read not Ip^cupio-?, but Ip^co^tjo-e: Hudson says that, in the Cod. M& 
I^>ngini in Museo locupletissimo viH admodum Itevefrndi J. Mori, 
Eliensis Episcopiy hy6iqi(yz appears in the Text, and eyvaipKre in 
^^ Margin, which is sufficient to confirm my conjecture.. Dr. 
Pearce presents us with the following Note p. 226. <« xara njv 
«fiiv ex«ipvi(rs] ita MSti. duo Vat. Ambr. et editio Robort. nee 
aUter fere MS. El. qui habet e^ilogKre : ilia vulgata vox (quae Ma- 
Jiutii est) kyvwpKTs minus valet, quia eyvi^Kre et l^g^ijvs synonyma 
sunt." 

^Vith respect to the genuineness of the passage, I shall offer 

some remarks upon it, together with some observations which 

"^^re, with much condescension, communicated to me by the learned 

^d venerable Dr. Vincent, on another occasion. As to the 

sublimity of the passage, few critics have ventured to dispute the 

P^int. Smith says in his elegant, but inaccurate version (p. 86. 

5th Edition) <« Tho* Monsieur Huet will not allow the sublimity 

^ this passage in Moses, yet he extols the following in the 33d 

Psalm — For he spake and it was doncy he bommandedy and it stood 

f<ist: there if a particularity in the manner of quoting this pas- 

^^ by Longinus, which I think has hitherto escaped observation. 

\w)dsaid — What P Let there be light SjC. :* that interrogation 

"^tween the narrative part, and the words of the Almighty him- 

^^i carries with it an air of reverence and veneration : it seems 

designed to awaken the reader, and raise his awful attention to the 

^oice of the great Creator : instances of this majestic simplicity 

^d unaffected grandeur are to be met in great plenty through the 

^red writings, such as St John xi. 43. Lazarusy come forth, 

^t. Matthew viii. 5. Lord! if thou mlty thou canst make me clean : 

■^^, be thou clean, and St, Mark iv. 39. where Christ hushes 
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the tumultuous sea into a calm with Peace (or rather^ Be sile\ 
be stiU: the waters (says a critic, Sacred Classics p. S25.) he 
that voice) which commanded universal nature into being ; tl 
sunk at his command, who has the sole privilege of saying to t 
unruly element, Hitherto shalt thou pasSf and no Jarther ; h 
ihali thy proud waves be stoppedJ* A fine instance of 1 
species of sublimity occurs in the following passage, cited by 
ingenious, and learned Mr. Maurice, in his highly interest 
Work on Indian Antiquities ,• from Mr. HolwelFs Translat 
of an Indian Account of the Creation of the Univei 
and the Formation of its Inhabitants : " God is one — crea 
of all that is — God is like a perfect sphere, without beginni 
or end — the Eternal One absorbed in the contemplat 
of his own perfections, in the fulness of time, resolved to particip 
his glory and essence to Beings capable of feeling, and shar 
his beatitude, and of aditiinistering to his glory : these Beings tl 
w'ere not— the Eternal One willed, and they were." In one 
the Poems of Sir W. Jones relative to the notions of the Ind 
about the Cosmogony occur these lines, perhaps the sublitr 
passage, which can be produced ftoih any profane! ^^riter of ; 
age, or any cotintry : 

*' Firsty an all-fotenij alUperrading sound 
*^ Bade flow the waters^ and the waters flow' d, 
*^ ExuUing in their measureless abode, 
'' Hiffusivey miiUitudinous, profound, 
'' Above, beneath, around h 

Had Longinus lived to see Mangu*s Letter to King Lo 

giserted in the Travels of Rubriquis in the Collection of ] 
arris) he \Arould, probably, have admired it as a sublime desci 
tioh of an Almighty Agent, analogous to those passages, wh 
have been already produced : I will not attempt to pourtray 
the reader the sensations, which I have experienced in the peru 
of it, ahd only wish that he may enjoy, as he reads it, the sa 
hi|[h gratification : «« The command of the eternal God ! (is thi 
In heaven there is but one eternal God ; on earth let there be 1 
one Lord, Zingis Sihan, Son of God, and (having) the sound 
iron (that is — Mangu-Singii ): this is the word, which is spoken 
you; cause the word to be heard, O ye, whatever ye are, Mogi 
Namans, Markets, Mahometans, wherever ears may hear, s 
wherever horse may go : * such as have heard our command, s 
would iiot believe it, but would levy an army against us, tl 
shall be as having eyes, and not seeing ; when they would gr 
any diing, they shall be as without hand 5 when they would Mrs 
they shall be as without feet : this is the command of the etei 
God, which we give you to understand : when you shall hear 
•if ybu will, obey us : (we mean) send your Ambassadors ta 
!f0 shall we Jeani whether you will Have ^eace^ or war : when 
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the powerjof the eternal God, the whole world shall be in peace, 
from the rising to the setting of the Sun, then it shall appear what 
we will do : but, if ye shall hear the command of the eternal God, 
and will not hearken to it, nor believe it, saying Otir country is 
rfar offy our hills are strongs our sea is great : and if, in this 
confidence^ you shall lead an army against us to know what we are 
jWe to do, (let him know that) the eternal God, he, who made that 
vhkJi was hard, easy, and that, which far off, near, (this God) 
abne knows what we are able to do !'' 

E. H. BARKEB. 

'Mu Coll. Ctanb. Nw. 1(3, 1811. 



Remarks on Sir W. Drummond*s Version of some Egyptian 

Natnes in the Old Testament, 



NO. 111. 

.'^oiDE quotes from Kircher, that the Egyptian ^ name for 

Temanutha in Egypt is Chem-noiUey (164.) Here the very 

^ord woM^^ appears annexed, which, if it here means God, it 

Way equally do the same in other names, which the Greeks ended 

^ ntuhy as o^?iuj)hisy and possibly Seben-iiytis^ a-nytis. Diodorus 

^prtainly says, that Chemmis in Upper Egypt is called Pano-^polis, 

^^' 1. Pan was a principal god in Egypt ; and Marsha m observes, 

^t Herodotus alone mentions the nomcy called AnytiSf in Lower 

Sypt I but that Ptolemy mentions a nome in Lower Egypt, called 

^ota^ which he supposes to be the same as Anytisy' and his neout 

"*s a Similar situation in the Delta, its chief city being Pan^ 

^^t/sisj near Mendes, both sacred to Pan, and probably near 

^3 Or die same with IMospolis, in Lower Egypt, a different city 

*^Qna those in Upper Egypt.* Here then we have again the very 

settle Egyptian word noute, as it was written by the Greeks, vsottr^ 

^d this, in denoting a city, or nome, sacred to the god Pan 

^S^u^ ©r to Ammon likewise. Accordingly D'Anville, in his 

?^ap, places this nomos Neut close to Mendes, and a great lake neat 

^^9 and calls it also Diospolis, as if the Greeks had translated 

'^^^s by DioSf God. If then chem-fioo-te means Pan the Ood, 




, Infer BTiisiriticum et Bubasticum amnes Neout (Nio^t) nomos et metro- 
JJf** Posk-ephyns.'* "t^va-tg seems to be a mere Greek v^ord, to express the sense 
J* tli« Egyptian word, whatever it was, (lib. 4. 5.) " Anytius Herodoti vidcr 
^*' esse Neout Ptolemwi." Marsh, Stec, 15. under A^yptus inferi'tr. 

^^ It is mentioned by Strabo, Prope Iffcndetem est Diospolis et lacus ei 
^•*imt, Hb, 17. It was possibly these lakes, which the Egyptians meant to 
^Pfcis hy (be Egyptiaii word^ whieh Ptolemy translates by tivn-^^ an. <w«ff.««ft*^ 
^ *oattr^i< Mendes ubi Pan coUtnr, Ub. t7. 
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why should not Ammon^noo mean Ammon the god^ That 
Ptolemy was under no mistake in testifying, that there was actually 
such a nomej called neut^ although neither mentioned by Pliny nor 
Herodotusy unless it ,was the same as his A^nutiSi is proved by the 
Chaldee paraphrase ascribed to Jonathan, who, whether he really 
lived before Ptolemy, or after him, yet has preserved the same 
name neid ; for Bochart observes, that in that paraphrase the 
Loidaos in Scripture are rendered NeutcBos ; ' this shows neut to 
have been a name well known in Syria by its being almost con- 
tiguous to it. 

Hitherto we have considered Ammon-no as being the Diospolis, 
0|r Thebes, near the head of Upper Egypt, but from what has 
been just now mentioned of anodier Diospolis in Lower Egypt, 
and nearly on the border of Syria, a doubt arises, whether it was 
not rather this latter, which was referred to by the prophets, espe- 
cially since we have found the nome in which it was situated to be 
called neutf which may be the very same word as n*hOj or rCo(hie^ 
God. This opinion is strengthened by our finding from Jonathan 
the paraphrast, that it was well known to the Jews of his own 
age, whatever that age was in reality. Beside this, it seems incon- 
ceivable, that Esarchaddon could have ever advanced so far as to 
Thebes, which is quite at the head of Upper Egypt, and yet that 
not the least mention of such a vast expedition, which included the 
conquest of all Egypt, should be made either by any profane 
historian, or even alluded to any where in the Jewish Scriptu^i 
except in the prediction of Nahum against Niniveh. Isaiah went 
no farther than only to predict some calamities to Egypt after the 
capture of Azotus, and even this is not certain ; iox by Egypt he 
might mean no more than the inhabitants of Azotus itself, as this 
city had before Esarchaddon been a frontier town, and apparently 
a part of Egypt itself, at least never before subject to Assyria) 
and the Egyptians appear to have been always studious to keep 
the borders of Syria subject to themselves. Moreover, when 
Ezechiel predicts desolation to No-Ammon, he mentions along 
with it only such cities as bordered upon Syria, Tanis, Pathros^ 
On or Hdiopolis, Zoan, Sin or Pelusium, Bubastum, and Daphnae s 
for as to Noph it is quite unknown, unless it was Onuphis, near 
the rest, (xxx. 14.) but when in verse 4. he denounces calamity 
to Upper Egypt, he then enumerates such cities and provinces as 

' **' Urbcm in Thebaide, quam Chemmin appellant incols, Panos nrbem in- 
terpretantnr. Diod, lib. i. Bochart erroneously confounds sChemmis with Chann. 
lib, i. t: Stephanos writes the name Xsfxfxis, 

*■ *^ Pro LMd<B08 Jonathan habet NeuttBos, i. e. incolas nomi Neuty qui sunt pai9 
tHSularium ut ex PtolemaBO constat/' lib, iv. 27. Jnsularium is Jonathan's word^ 
not Ptolemy's, ifna-iuras ; so that he placed Neut like Ptolemy in tiie Delta ate 
ieasi^ If not near the Lakes adjacent to the Sea. 
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were situated in or near Upper Egypt only, Ethiopia, Libya, .Phut, 

and Chub) near the Cataracts ; and then he says nothing of JVb, 

although Thebes was very near those others: so that it seems 

most probable, that Ammon-No was the Diospolis in the Delta, 

and in the nome Neut ; but whether the same, or only near to 

Pan^hysiSf we are ignorant ; or whether Diospolis was the 

Greek name for the nome Neutf without its denoting any city in 

particular ; for neutj God, might be translated by the Greeks into 

Dhs : yet Ammon, indeed, seems rather to denote Jupiter in 

particular. But Diodorus informs us, that Pan also was by the 

Egyptians ranked among their chief Deities, so that there were 

2es of him in every temple ;' and it is observable^ that Jere- 
, in chap. xlvi. 25. writes the name Ammon^mifi-Noj the 
Ammn of No : the Jews, therefore, knowing that Ammon was 
the name of a chief God in Egypt, may have used Ammon merely 
in the sense of a great Oodj in general, without intending to 
denote any particular God, whether Jupiter or Pan, or any other ; 
80 that by Ammon-min-Noy Jeremiah might only mean the God 
of the province No, or Neoutf in the Delta, called by the Greeks 
for the same reason Diospolites nomos. Upon the whole then, 
when the initial and final particles ni and te are dropped in the 
word floo-te^ God, the Coptic vocabularies seem to decide, that the 
original radical word itself was nothing more than oo to mean 
God, either in ancient Egyptian, or even modem Coptic; or 
else at most aspirated into Hoo in pronunciation, yet without the 
aspirate, possibly, when written, as Akerblad actually finds it to 
^ on die Rosetta stone, although expressed by Dios in the same 
Greek inscription. Now why should not formerly oo as well be 
^ployed in Egypt to mean God^ or the Sun, as ioh is still to 
>fiean the moon, in Saidic writ ooh, which is still the common 
^>^ for tnoon ? But although re is now the name of the Sun, 
7^ we know, that oon was so formerly,* and there are still 
se?eral words in use, which, from their near connexion in sense^ 
seem to hare been originally derived from oo, as meaning either 
the &», or the moony before it denoted God. Thus ouo^in is 
^ word for lights ou^noUy hora, ou^, tempusy sowty the nevf 
*iooii.* souy a moment, Plutarch also says, that Osiris was said by 
<onse to be the Sun, and Isis the Moon % now as both these Deities 
^'^tte worshipped at Thebes as well as Ammon, we may hence 

. ' ** Pto in praecipnsL veneratione apnd Ejs:yptios est ; huic enira non modo 
'IJ'i'Iaert in omni passim fano, ted etiam orbem ejus nomine in Thebaide 
^^mm appellant incolae." it6. i. 

tA i3^^ ^^ * °^^^ ^" Hosea, says, '' Tiie Egyptian mythology makes Apis 
•J^ »on of the ilfoon, and duv, i.e. oon, is, according to thein, the Sun. So in 
rjj*** Coptic, a single letter often distinguishes between v«Mtd& ^qvssasJ^Vxs^ 
^^ : thiU; re is now th€ Suttf and res me»ai tke So«tK« 
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conclude whence it was that it derived its Egyptian nam 
HoOy of which ancient iiame of that city it has appeared, 
there are still some relics remaining : and if from noutey the 
word in Coptic at present for God, we take away the letter 
small particles, which in that language are so profusely united 
before and behind every noun, as if they were integral parts < 
we find it resolvable into the Neout of Ptolemy, the Nt 
the Jewisli prophets, the Hoo of the Coptic vocabularies, am 
oo of the Rosetta stone. To this, Ammon may have been a 
by the Jews \ since Herodotus expressly mentions, that Ju 
was in a particular manner reverenced in the city of The 
as might be also another chief god in the nome of Neouty to vi 
they, therefore, through ignorance of the Egyptian distiticl 
gave the same name of Ammon, although it might in reality 
been Pan/ Strabo also may have fallen into the same error 
negligence in calling Neouty Diospolis ; for Ptolemy mentiox 
such city or nome as Diospolis in the Delta ; while Stepli 
profusely gives the name of Diospolis to several cities in 
Delta, through a similar kind of error, because they were digi 
by the worship of same Egyptian chief God or other ; and h 
not concern himself whether it was Jupiter or Pan, or some oi 
neither, in fact, was he able to find Greek names correspondc 
each Egyptian god, if he had been inclined to make such 
tinctions between their deities, therefore as NeotU and Noo dei 
divinity in general, he translated them by Dios. If Ammoi 
in Nahuni was Diospolis in the Delta, Akerblad would 
found the annexed circumstance there of having the *maters t 
aiottiy and the sea far its ramparty to have been quite suitab 
its situation. I shall only add, that Count de Caylus, in his Ej 
ian antiquities, has engraven a human head, which he rec< 
from Egypt, and which be caUs the Indian Bacchus, but 
no evidence for assigning that name. I think he is mistaken, 
that it is the Egyptian Pan ; for in Denon's views of tempi 
Egypt, heads of the very same figure are seen on many of t 
which is agreeable to the account of Herodotus : they ai 
form of a rough haggardrfaced old rustic, with a romid £aoe 
flat nose, a ^ort bristly beard, and short curled dishen 
hsur, very characteristic of an old shepherd, employed to keep ] 
and sheep : it must, however, be allowed^ that Hevodotus | 
another form to Pan, as resembling a Satyr, but he is not al' 
to be believed. 

The name of loy for the moon, seems to have been carrie 
Danaus into Greece, for according to Eustathius, in Dio 
P^rieg. V. 92. '/cJ yap ^ J?6X>jv»j kolt^ tijv ^Apyeiwv hotXsxTOV i 

^ ' ' »'■ I." ' * — .— ■ ■ ■ I i p i I I , p, .MM— ^H 

' lib. «. Herod. 
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that Diospolis might be used by the Greeks to denote a nome as 

w^U as a cityj the same Dionysius confirms ; for the seven nomes 

of Upper Egypt were usually called the heptanomi^ but Dionysius 

calls dbem bittoL voheigy in Perieges. v. 251. If the Argives 

ohtauned from the migrators out of Egypt the name lo for the 

MooHj the Greeks may have equally derived thence 'ifeo for the 

rising jS^», Auroray a name which the worshippers of Bacchus^ 

in Phrygia, may have preserved also in case they derived the 

B;u:chanalian rites from Egypt, as is reported. I apprehend also^ 

that when the Greeks interpreted the Egyptian . Ammon by Jupiter, 

they had no foundation for it, as Ammon does not appear to 

have possessed any of the attributes of Jupiter : but the practice 

of the Greeks would be, at least, no rule for tlie Syrians, who 

nught annex no otJiAr idea to the name of Ammon, than tliat 

of wme chief EgjfpUan God, without denoting any one in parti-' 

cular. "^Af^uoiv seems to be a compound of cham and oon the 

Sun; but is not aspirated, and at p. IH. ''lip and ''Sl^oi ought 

to have been printed also without an aspirate. 

D'Anville, in his Memoire sur VEgi/pte^ says, " J. Cassien, 
[CoUat, 7. c. 26.) who had himself visited the very spot, relates, 
that a desert adjacetit to Panephysis was inmidated by the 'water of 
ike adjacent lakes at the time of a great north wi7id, I am 
therefore inclined to believe, that Diospolis and Panephysis were 
one and the same city/* p. 93. This situation of the place 
accounts for the Greek name ''E^uo-i^, and Esarcliaddon might 
have easily penetrated so far into Egypt. 
Norwich, April 4?. S. 
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OS A PH(ENICIAN INSCRIPTION; 

Found in the Island of Malta. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

|^> X Have already submitted to the judgment of the public 
^J interpretation of the Punic Inscription, \vhich was found at 
^^^ha^iii the sepulcre of Uannibal, the son of Bar-Melek. It is 
^ ntention, at present, to offer to you some remarks on a Phoeni- 
^ ciaa Inscription likewise found in that isknid, and repeated on two 
^ I iflferent marbles. This Phoenician Inscription is accompanied bv 
one in Greek. 

JIONTSlOSKAlSAPAniflNOI 
2i A P A 11 III NO :S TT PI O I H P A K yi E I 
!^\ APXHVETEI. 

^iQnjjuui and Sarupiojiy sons of Sarapion^ Tyrians^ to Hercu&s> 

^'cAeget€s« 
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Barthelemy has observed/ that it was the frequent practic 
the Asiatics to bear Greek as well as Oriental names. This s 
to have happened in the case before us. Dionysius and San 
are called in the Phoenician Inscription Abdasar and A%aHhi 
The two marbles appear to me to have belonged to two v 
altars, dedicated by these Tyrians to Hercules Prince, or Le 
In fact, Hercules, worshipped under the name of Melkarth^ 
the principal deity of the Tyrians. 

For a considerable time after the discoverv of these mar 
they seem to have excited little atteiitiou : nor was it until the 
1735. that tliey became generally known to the learned worl 
the means of M. de Mame. His interpretation of the Phcen 
Inscription, and the subsequent explanations given of it by M 
Fourmont, and the authors of a book, iiititJMi '' Nouveau T 
de Diplomatique," need not detain us. They are now alio 
on all 4sides, to be erroneous. Let us turn to the more lea 
conjectures, for conjectures they still are, of Barthelemy, Swii 
and Bayer. I shall first lay before you the tiuiislutions of t 
interpreters, and shall then proceed to comment on their se 
readings. 

Barthelemy thus renders the Phoenician words : 

Abdasar y et monfr^re Aseremory fils d^Asercmorjjihd' Abdasar^ t 
fait ce vctu h not re Seigneur J\I clear t, Divinite tutelaire de 
Puisse-t'il les benir, apres lea avoir egarcs^ — ou dans leur route incert 

Swinton's version, if I err not, is to be found in the Phil 
j^ical Transactions : but not having a complete set of the volu 
I have not been so fortunate as to meet with it. Barthelemy^ 1 
ever, has thus given Swinton's version in French : 

Abdasar et son frire Aseremmor, qui est aussi ^Is d*Aseremmor 
d* Abdasar, ont/ait un vesu d Melkarth divinite tutelaire de Tyre : 
les bhtisse,, ou Ics fosse prosperer, dans lettr tours et retoursy ou 
leur navigation oblique. 

I have likewise seen some account of Swinton's Chaldaic r 
ingofthe inscription in Bayer's Treatise, '^ De la lengua d( 
Fenices." This last author presents us with the following 1 
version of the inscription : 

Domino nostra Melkartho Tyriorum Deo singulariter consecro 
servus, ejus Abdasar, et frater ejus Asershemor ; uterque flius i 
skemorisy filii Abdasaris, Audiat vocem eorum, et continub exah 
COS Melkarthus. 

Let us now proceed to analyse this curious fragment. 

1. Barthelemy reads the first five letters in Chaldaic charactei 
U*TO^ — and translates, *' 4 notre Seigneur.** Bayer obser 
que falta en esta diccion el vau final, y aunque el jod, entre 
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' Mem. de Mead, Tome xxx. 
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dos iiuneSy porque los Hebros para decir — Domino nostro, — 
escriben y leen IDIK^ leadonenu, y muchas veces 1301K/ 
kiidoneinuJ' 1 conceive this criticism to be misplaced, The 
Phoenician must have been more nearly allied to the Chaldaic^ or 
ancient Byriac, than to the Hebrew. Now the K in the Chaldaic 
affix yc> noster, is often, (I might say commonly,) cut off by 
apocope. The orthography in the inscription is consequently 
correct — ]TWb by apocope for KITTW^ — Domino nostro. 

2. Tlie next six letters answer to JIlp^D/, that is, to Melkarth, 
This was this Tyrian appellation of Hercules. Selden, (if I recol- 
lect rightly, for I have not his book at hand,) has rendered Msknif" 
fcj into yiy — }7U — Dreadful, or mighty King. 1 myself con- 
(*ive4 thb title to be pi^-'pD, " Kmg of the laqd." This 
iDscriptioQ proves that we were both wrong, and that Bochart 
came neareat to the^ruth when be read KDlp-^pD, " King of 
tfce city." rr^'O is evidently a contraction for i11j>— "pD. 

3. The three following letters give us /V^, Baal^ — a' name 
diat must be familiar to every one. If this name be not retained, 
} would rather translate it — Lord, Ruler y Leader ^ Sfc. than 
" tutelar God.'' It answers to jirchegetes in the Greek in- 
scription. 

4. Barthelemy pretends, that the three next letters make K12 
Ttura, the name of the city which we call Tyre. Swinton and 
Bayer o^ct to this reading, and join the K with the succeediiu; 
word, 'lliey observe, that the name of the city is always spelt 
^ther 1^, or *)ljt, both in the Bible, and on ancient coins. It 
Wy be 9dded, that the name is uniformly written lUli Tsur, in the 
Syriac and Chaldaic versions. 

With all this, however, I am very far from thinking that Barthe- 
^y is wrong. It is generally agreed, that the city was called 
IW, from *)i, or in^, a rock. This word must, dien, have once 
existed in the Chaldaic, or ancient Syriac, of which the Phoenician 
^U a dialect. ■ Is it not, therefore, highly probable, that the 
Phoenicians would frequently distinguish the rock from which their 
city was named, by the addition of the empliatic aleph^f This 
ffi^fhtUic aleph does not exist in Hebrew ; and consequently we 
'ball never find K12^ for ^1 in the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
Tynga coifl^, vvbich are pres.eryed, are too few in number to decide, 
jbe ifuestion. Besides, the legends on coins seldom contain more 
tours tfaaa are ai;>so^uteIy necessary : in them, brevity is elegance. 
Tb$ reason, too, seems obvious, why the Chaldaic and Syrii^c 
^i^ators always preserve the Hebrew orthography. The word 
% or *)V^, a rocky appears to have become obsolete in Syror 
f^Md^ic before the Targums were written. I believe, tliat 

^ is to be found only once in the Targum of Jonathan, and not 
^fkll in that of Onkelos. These writers^ therefore, would naturally 
*Np by the strict }lebv;^w arthograpby of » ^toa^ \»3aasi^^>iiNs^^ 
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might not strike them as significant. The case must have been 
different among the ancient Phoenicians ; and the word 12^, a rock, 
must have been familiar to them, since they thus denominated their 
city from the rock, on which it stood, llieir language was a dialect 
of the Chaldaic, and they could have been no strangers to the use 
of the emphatic aleph. I conclude, that they often called the rock 
of Tyre, by eminenc^e, K1!S{ tsiira, " the rock." 

5. The letter which follows the ^^ is the only one, of which 
the power is doubtful in the inscription. It recurs five times. 
Barthelemy makes it a H, Swhiton a D, and Bayer a tt^. I believe; 
Bayer to be right. 

After l^*)2{, Barthelemy reads the two next words K3*T2y "ll^T, 
and translates, " avonsfait ce vctu*' After 123^ there is a lacuna 
on both marbles ; and, as it appears, Barthelemy fills up the vacant 
dpace with the Chaldaic affix W, or the inflection of the verb 
denoting the first person plural. He certainly did right in adopting 
the Chaldaic rather than the Hebrew inflection ; but I think, that 
the expression is not quite idiomatic. Barthelemy says, that the 
expression Ull I^V is to be found in the Chaldaic paraphrase of 
the Bible. The reference is rather a wide one. There is no doubt 
that my in Chaldaic properly bears the same meaning as tWJf, 
facere, in Hebrew: abundance of examples may be found in 
Daniel. The only passage, however, as far as I recollect, which 
is to the purpose here, is the following one in Jonathan's Targum — 
Um^ n HmH JV Tiy^ liyD— " We certainly shall perform 
our vows which we have vowed." (Jer. xliv. 25.) I should thdn 
have expected the collocation of words to have been similar to this 
in the inscription, if the sense had been what Barthelemy supposes. 
In all events, I think we should have had some such expression as 
the following — *)*Tjn JV KJ"T3y, >^* we have performed the vow,"— 
or, liyn IV MH^, " we have vowed the vow." But I objec" 
chiefly to Barthelemy's reading here, because I find it impossible 
to consider the disputed letter as any thing else than a It^ in otli& 
places where it occurs, and as such [ must, therefore, read it here. 

Swiuton, if I do not err, reads *)1JD^^. Of this I can maki 
nothing; but not having his own explanation before me, I shflL. 
fiay no more on the subject. 

Bayer purposes to read, &c. ^DriDK W»1 IDK^Tiy Hiy Hl^ Wt 
and translates, singulariter comecravere servus ejus Abdasar 4 
f rater ejus Asershemor, He understands. t^^^ to be written ft: 
ttW ; nor shall 1 deny that this is quite without authority : W^ 
however, is improperly represented by an adverb. If Bayer to, 
right in the s^se which he gives to the passage, t^^^ should 7iq 
rendered unusquisque. But I cannot think that this assemblage of 
words can be reconciled to the idiom either of the Chaldaic or of 
the Hebrew. Had the writer intended to express the sense which 
Bayer would have tim to do, I should have expected him to haVe 
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flamed the two meii first, and then to have added some such words 

as itr»» orp^itr ni^ m^. 

6. No further difficulties occur, until we come to the third line 
No. I. where the disputed letter again occurs. Barthelemy 
hallucinates here. He reads ' the first four letters D Ifl ; and his 
own comment betrays the infelicity of this reading : " Ces quatre 
lettres/' says he, " forment une assez grande difficult^ : les deux 
demieres donnent le mot O, JiliuSj mais ce mot devroit ^tre au 
pluriel. Seroit-ce que parmi les Ph^niciens le pluriel avoit e1t6 

quelquefois design6 par I'addition d'un he et d'un nun, 8^c, 

ou ne seroit-ce pas plutot que ces deux lettres, he et ?tun, d6sig- 
nant le pronom is, ille, signifieroit qu' Abdasar, et Aseremor 
n'6toient freres que par adoption r" &c. ^ITiere is nothing in any 
of the cognate dialects to authorise the' supposition, that ]n being 
placed before a noun in the singular could convert that singular 
into a plural. The introduction of the Chaldaic pronoun tTT, isy 
ille, would not put p into the plural, and Barthelemy says ]2 
ought to be in the plural. D IH, ille Jilius, cannot be read here 
without destroying the syntax. 

Bayer says, that it was frequendy the custom for the Phoenicians 
to omit the letters van and Jorf. TTius they wrote UTVi for D^TT2J, 
8cc. &c. Bayer, therefore, reads Q ^tt^, quasi ^^2 OtC^ — supply- 
ing the two final jods. I doubt whether we can be authorised in 
adding letters which are wanting in the original. Besides, we may 
suspect, that Bayer's argument does not apply. In Hebrew we 
often find DDTO for D^D/D Kings, <5rr. 8^c. ; but if we had met 
with ^ p W for "hy ••Jn ''W, two sons of Eli, we should 
have considered it as a most singular anomaly in the Hebrew 
language. Tlie words, as they stand in the inscription, are D W' 
Can this be reconciled to syntax ? I have nothing to offer upon the 
subject but conjectures. 

It is necessary to recollect, that the Hebrew and Phoenician 
Were distinct dialects, and consequently that rules, which are 
valid for the Hebrew language, may not be so for the Phoenician. 
This last language must have been more nearly allied to the Chal- 
daic, or ancient Syriac, than to the Hebrew ; but we ought to 
remember, that all the remains, which we possess of genuine 
Chaldaic, are contained in a few chapters in the books of Daniel 
^od Ezra. May it not be even suspected, that what we there call 
genuine Chaldaic, was in some degree Hebraised ? Be this as it 
Daay, there might have been, and probably were, Phoenician 
^pressions, and idioms, for which we should not be able to account 
hy referring to the few remnants of the Chaldaic language trans- 
Baitted to us by Daniel and Ezra. 

The word hW in Hebrew signifies " to do a thing a second 
^unj" — iterare. In this word the final H does not appear to be 
^^^dical ; and, I believe, that its most ancient form was W. ' Thus 
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we have 13t^ ^W — ^^ Do it the second time, and they did it the 
second time." ( 1 Kings, xviii. 34.) It seems then pot uiiUMy, 
that this ancient root W was originally a sign simply significant of 
iteration, repetition, duality. The greatest difficulty, however, is 
to accoimt for the subsequent noun being in the singular — ]3. 
But in Hebrew, we find DOte nW)« '' four Kings.*' The 
numeral is in the singular and feminine — the noun in the plural 
and masculine. A grammarian easily explains this apparent ano- 
maly, by observing, that the proper translation is really not *^ four 
Kings," but " a quaternion of Kings ;'* just as we might say, 
*' a dozen of Kings," for *' twelve Kings.' In vulgar English we 
say two pound, five shilling, 8cc. ; and we both say and write, 
'^ the man weighs ten stone," and not *^ ten stones." Nor is some* 
thing very like this without example in Hebrew — D*7M ^m 
tlW /ll^DI QWW. Here we have pretty distmctly " year'* for 
*' yesrs." If I do not forget, Jonathan puts D in the singular 
after V^T), and translates y*i2 '^W-'^!Ci 'H/l — " thy two son," 
for " thy two sons." (I speak from memory ; but see the Targum, 
1 Sam. c. 4.) Upon the whole, then, I am inclined to think, that 
the Phoenicians may have written D W, where the Hebrews 
would have written ^^^2 ^^tt^. Most certainly, we must either admit 
this, or give up t}ie inscription as inexplicable. The 12 ITT of 
Barthelemy wilt not construe at all — Swinton's P ID labors under 
the same disadvantage — and if we supply two jods, we quit the 
inscription which has them not. 

It may be proper now to mention, diat I read the two last words 
of the first line TT W — and translate, " two marbles." I am 
aware of all the disputes concerning the word *1*7; but I am 
content to believe with the two Buxtorfs, that it was applied to 
marble, and particularly to Parian marble. Bochart may be right 
in thinking, that it originally signified '* a pearl.V This, however, 
could scarcely have been its only meaning. I saw one of tbe 
marbles on which die inscription has been cut, and it seemed to be 
of the finest white marble of Paros. Both the marbles were once 
in the library at Malta ; but one, I believe, has been removed. 

We now come to tlie last words, which Barthelemy reads — 
03*12^ D/pyD n3 — " ainsi puisse-t-il les benir apr^s les avoir 
t^cartes." He says, that /pVD is the participle pikel of the verb 
bpi^* In the only instance of the existence of diis participle, it is in 
puhal. It may, however, be in pihel here ; but then I should think 
It must signify either " perverting," or ^ rendering crooked, or 
tortuous." Let us pass this again, and take the sense which the 
translator has given to it. Here, however, we must stop ourselves 
in the career of our indulgence. The Hebrew words are deficient 
in some things which are conveyed in the translation, and which 
help to eke out a sense. Doing as much as I can for Barthelemy^ 
19 taking the sense which he gives to 7pyD, I must translate Ul9 
■words collected by him — ^^ tVius\\a\\t\« uv^A^ \Jt\^\s\v;^wier he shall 
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blesi them.'' Now I caimott make this accord with the preceding 
part of the inscription. " We Abdasar and Aseremor, &c. — \iAvt 
made this vow to our Lord Hercules, Scc.—^thus ha\nng made them 
wander he shall bless them." I do not object to the change of 

Cns, betaud^ thi^ occurs frequently in the ancient Onental 
ages; but I think that the last part of the iuscription is here 
rendered altogether inconsequent and irrelevant. 

Bayer ^seems >to me to have discovered the true reading ; but 
he proposes very unnecessarily to introduce letters^ which are not 
to b^ found it! the original— the words there are — a3i3* tffp VbV2. 
Of these words, Bayer gives a long and imfatthful translation — 
Audiat vocem eorunij et conlijiuo exaudiat eos Me/karthus. He 
proposes to supply ^tt^ and DTp with a vau each. For this 
there is no necessity. ^DtifD is here the infinitive VDIt^ governed by 
the particle 3. No vau is requisite. V2lk '^n^l-nik WV ^Dt^fD— 
" when Esdu heard the Words of his father." Hfere the verb is in 
the infinitive, and is governed by the particle precisely as in the 
inscription. It is td be bbs^rved, that this expression is entirely 
idiomatic, and do genuine a Hebraism as to render its literal inter- 

t>retation impossible, without violating the idiom of every European 
ai^uage. Thus in the inscription the words run literally — 
Hcundiim audire vocem eorunij S^c, — ^Those in Genesis, sewndiim 
audire Esau verba patris ejus. Neither is there any necessity for 
supplying D/p with a vau ; on the contrary its omission is more 
conformable with the Chaldaic orthography. I translate tliese 
words—**' when he shall have heard their voice, he will bless them." 

Recurring to thtf >^ord8 ^1 V^ and 13 Wf, I shall ftot presume 
to deny, |btt the Phoctiici^ns may have often emplo}ed contractions 
in their inscripti6ns. If, therefore, any of your readers should still 
consider fh^Mtotcis£ibove-iliehti6ned as abbreviations for UHl U^^'t^ 
and for ^33 ^3t!f, (which last two words are in regimen) I shall not 
nisist strenuously on my dwn potion, that the above forms might be 
%reeable to the Phoenician idiom. 

I shall DOW present you with my Chaldaic and English versions ; 
^d dudl he much obJiged to apy of your learned readers, who 
^ put me right where I hdV6 fstiled. 

Ei-H iHljBf »-i3i bin mpbab 1fti6 

5*0 our jLdrd^ to Metkdrth ruler of Tyre^ AbdoAox atui tr'^\»t^\V^t 
^^^hmor^ two sons of jlsershemor son of Abdasar »l\anse 5«^>v^^<»'^'^^ ^"^^ 
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marbles. When he CMelkarth) shall have heard their voice he wii 
thfm — oT'^thus hearing their voice he will bless them. 

I am. Sir, your humble servant, 
Logie Almond, PerthsHre, Dec. 1^11. W. DRUMMO'S 

P. S. Perhaps the word which I have rendered fabricutedy might be 
translated— dedicate!/, or consecrated to religious loorahip. 

Faosimile of the same Inscription found on two difiere 

marbles in the Island of Malta. 
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NOTICE OF 

Illustration of FirgiCs Fourth Eclogue. 

1 HE Preface contains a Summary of each Chapter. In the First 
and Second Chapters, the Author reviews " The principal schemes 
.« of interpretation hitherto adopted for e^cpounding the Eclogue," 
and shows their insufficiency in the most satisfactory manner. 
Here, at the outset, he was under <« the necessity of pulling down 
" old hypotheses, before he could proceed to build up" his own 
fair edifice. 

Having cleared the way, he proceeds, in the Third Chapter, 
" to propound the trtie principlej upon which alone the poem can 
" be well interpreted ;" viz. by assuming it, not as « a prediction 
** delivered by Virgil himself, in his own person; but, as the recital 
" of a Prophecy, anciently delivered by the Cumaean Sibyl." And 
in the Fowrth Chapter, (the marrow of the Work) he shows, 
incontestably, by an historical review of the transactions of the 
times, compared with the matter of the Eclogue, that the Cumsean 
prophecy could only have for its , object, Octavius Cjesar. 
From the beginning of the Volume to the end of this excellent 
Chapter, our guide leads us on in the pleasantest and most 
instructive manner. In fact, he makes Virgil his own interpreter ; 
and the illustration obtained by a collation of the ^neid with the 
£clogue, is, (as he justly observes) <« reciprocal, luminous, and 
complete." Towards the end of this Fourth Chapter, (page 184.) 
the Author makes an animated and eloquent appeal to his reader : 
«< And now let me ask, to wl|om can it be supposed that Virgil 
^< should have conceived the thought of ascribing, at such a 
•* period, the splendid honors which he proclaimed in this exulting 
•«poem?" &c. To the whole of which -appeal I give my full 
assent ; having no doubt, that « the honors of the Eclogue are 
•< rum restored to their rightful proprietors^ And we subscribe to 
the remark, that <<no poet, in tfiat age, would have thought of 
•< ascribing to any individual, unless to Octavius, the circumstances 
**. of glory, marked out by Virgil in this poem." This chapter 
concludes the First Part of the work. 

Had our author closed his Argument here, only adding the 
last Chapter, (in which he investigates the sources from whence 
Virgil derived the notions which he combined in this poem,) we 
should have regarded the book as a finished performance, intitling 
lim to the thanks and praises of every admirer of VirgiL But 
lie does not stop here, he goes on to attempt much more ; even to 
unveil *< the very particular and minute allusions, by which Virgil 
•'has connected diis poem with the personal circumstances of 
•* Octavius." 
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This Second p^rt comprises the Fifth and Sixth Chapters. 
His reasoning here is perfectly^ new. It is founded on the princi- 
ples of Astrology as they were then understood, and applied by 
the professors of that science, which principles are come down to 
us in a poem of Manilius, intitled Jstronomicon, VirgU's ancient 
Biographer had said, ** The Fourth Eclogue is a BirtfiMday PoimP 
No commentator having ever examined it under that chafactef, 
our author enters on the arduous task, to prov^, << that it is in all 
*< strictness, a Birth-day poem, and founded on the particular 
<< nativity of Octavius \ containing allusions to the Astrological 
<« character of his birth." 

He brings authorities to show, thdt the sciefice of nativities, and 
of the sidereal influences on them, was at that time much in vogue, 
that Virgil << applied himself, as a favorite pursuit, to the study 
*< of the Mathematics^ which in that age included ike Science if 
«< Nativities r awd that Octavius took « a very warm interest in 
'< declaring the configuration of the stars under which he was 
« bom." From these facts, it appestrs vety probable, (he thinks) 
that Virgil, to gratify his patron, in honor 61 whoih this poem wit 
composed, might weave into it such allusions ; and, convinced 
that he has actually done so, he proceeds to deVelope them^ xsfiik 
by onei very circumstantially. In these two Chapters, he prote^ 
cutes his plan with persevetance and ingenuity; displaying od 
accurate historical knowledge of that interesting period^ whicn ht 
applies, with greictt skill and sagacity, to the illustration of hik 
8ubject» In the Fifth Chapter, all uie particulars relative to tht 
t)irdi of Octavius, and die signs ^residihg over it, are scrutitiised 
imd detailed ; and in the Sixths the whole matter of the £«rIogue 
is compared with the Nativity before described^ and the allusioilf 
are distinctly pointed but. 

That the learned author has been equally successful fh this^ 4M 
in the former part, we will not venture to aflirm. Indeed, from 
the nature of the arguments here used, it could hardly be expected 
that they should be equally convihcing. One finds, at firsts some 
difficulty in believing, that Virgil would introduce into an Eclogue 
such obscure references^ as ihust be unintelligible, at the timei 
to most of his readers. However, after repeated perutols of these 
Chapters, we are satisfied that many of the allusions are Well 
founded, and were probably designed by the poet. Yet even tiowi 
the poem itself does not readily and naturaUy suggest diose alltU 
sions. But this may be owing^ partly to the novelty of this modi 
of interpretation, and partly to the prejudices just mentiotied» 

In the Seventh Chapter, which crowns the work^ the authof 
inquires, /< froih what sources Virgil derived those conceptions!^ 
^ which induced him to Represent Octavius as a pjedicted 
*' Monarch, who should subdue and rule the whole earth f-^*^ M 
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" Divine Sovereign, who should govern and renovate the TForld?" 
The Observations and reasonings on this subject are every where 
sagacious and judicious^ and carry conviction with them. It is a 
▼ery interesting chapter^ and will afibrd the reader peculiar 
satnfaction. 
Nor. 1811. lam, &c. ♦*** 



JVSTI LIPSII IN SENECA HIPPOLYTUM 

ANIMADVEBSIONES. ' 

epheMeridis classic^ EDITORI 8. 



TIT. I. 



JUSTI LIPSII animadversiohes in deceft illad trago6dias, quae 
bactenus sub Senecae nomine lucem viderunt, perraras hisce 
temporibus, et nusquam ferd nisi in posthumis cl. illius viri 
bperibus teperiendas, tibi ceterisque literatum humaniorum amatori- 
bus, tanquam sl^ naXiyysvea-laVf committimus* Multae illic emen- 
dationes extant pukherriinse, observationesaue rei criticse vel 
egregi^ peritis dignissimae. In singulam fabulam lucubrationet 

3'iU siligulatiih in animd est ptoferre ; ut heqiie hic iti part^ seqtld 
. us ^iiiguiis femporibus expatiemiir^ heque sit cur nausea quadam 
ob nimiam de eadem re prolixitatem lectores afEciantur. His igi- 
turperactis, ad Calcem sequentur, quae de scriptore harum fabu- 
lanun excogitaverit Lipsius ; postmodo, observationibus nostris 
quibusdam adjectis, e pnecedentibus oriundis, cordnidem huic rei 
iniponemus. Vale $ et nobiscum^ ut tecum nos, consentias. 

Londini, prid. Cal. }m. Uttttftt. 

IIIPPOLYTUS. 
Quae tatnen fabula, veteri meo libro PHiEDRA inscribitur: ncque 
Atlia de cAusd. 

V* 13.] Ubi per glacier Imis IlUsuk^ 
Uhi Mtedrtdtr super dtijualts 
Labitur agrosm 
l)e Attic& sermo. Ubi igitur in ^ glacies^ ant i)Uvii gl^ciati? Ambi|o. Annon^ 
Hfgiareqsf Contracta in dissyllabam voce, ob version. Ut y.elit Ilisswm 0er 
"^i^ipos et saxa, volvi, Mspandnim per ^equabiles arenas. Videatur. Nisf 
^tium tamen majus nonnuUo i»91<iio libriMtiili. Nate meo* ee&t ! tottis ille se- 
^^08 versus abest : idque, eta bis in eo (neseio quo casu) Acriptiis primus hie 
^ctos. Ab editione priscit, abest totiis primus : in trnk Meinlis etiam est^ 
^ Mitandfir* Cogita, nam caute base me scribere vides. 

> MSS. Far. 
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V. l63.] Quidpana prcesens conscius noctis pavor f 
Bene. Nam nocte plernm({ue inquietati sceleram memorial. Tamen meo et 
mentis pavor : non ininitt recte. 

V. 237.] NUTR. Resistet ilUy seque tract andum dahitf 
Hsc cum sequentibus Nntrici tribuuntnr. Nolim. Es;o Phaedram ea dice 
velim, sed affirmantem, non rogantem. At huic vereui personam Nutrid <j 
derim: NUTR. Tibi ponei odium, 

V. 262.] Pr6 castitatis vindicem armemus manum. 
Nee hoc placet in Nutrice. Da Phaedrae : ct obiter corrige, pro casHta 
Mori «nim ilia praeoptat, quam pndorem violare. Quod tamen impedit Natri 
quae mihi jam dicat, NUTR. Sic te senectus nostra, 

V. 277.] i*^« lascivus puer, acri nit ens, 
Malim, acrenideru, Fallaci quodam risu, Cupido. Statim, moderatur are 
ex veteri. 

V. 286.] Quceque ad occasusjacet ora seros. 
Probe, nescio an vere. Liber arguit : ' Quaque ad Hespei'ias jacet ora metk 
Nee moveor, quod versus non ad Grammaticam legem. Pennutat enim iot( 
. dum pedes hie poeta ; ut mox ; Si qvus Parrtuuia gUmalis ursa. Ita^ enim lib< 

V. 305.] Perque fratemoSj mala regna, Jiucins. 
Vetus;^ nova ri^gtia. Jovi nova; cui regnum coeli. 

V. 332.] - - - - quaque cetherio 

Candida mundo sidera cur runt. 
Idem, quaque per ipsum Candida mundum, InterpolSlrunt ii, quibus muiidu 
ttffXw; pro ccelo dici, et -novum erat. 

V. 358.] Alirix profart^ quid f eras f Quonam in loco est ? 
Actft» secnndi hoc initium, sed plane vapk'Koyoy, Quid enim roget PhaBdra ( 
•nccessn alloqnii, cdm vix digressa ab ek nntrix? Sed nee sequent) a- ad bai 
mentem. Liquet mihi transpositnm versicuhimy et infra alibi inserendum : 
mirum ni illic, ubi Phaedra ad adspectum Nntricis in ha^c decore erumpat : tii 
denique viso etiam Hippolyto, concidat. Snffici igitnr censeam post v. 584^ vie 

V. 368.] Nee se quieti reddit, 
Vetus,^ Nuncse. Dat qnidem se quieti ; sed ilia non admittit. 

V. 403.] NUTR. Depone questus, non lev at miser os dolor ^ 
Regina, Sievis ecquis estjlammis modus ? 
jigreste placa virginis numen Decs, 
Ansim h»c trajicere : sic ; NUTR. Regina stBvis ecquis est JUtmmis tnodus J 
Sepone questus : non levat miseros dolor. Agresth placa virginis. Res suadet. 

V. 444.] Mentem relaxa. Moribusfestisfacem 
jittolle. 
Ldber, noctibus fesHs, Quod valde approbo ; et scio haec dici de noctnmis < 
cris Triviae. Propertius : 

Ciim videt accensis detoiam currere tadis 
In nemus, et TrinuB lamina ferre Decs, 

V. 512.] sivefons largus citas 

Diffundit undds. 
Idem; Drfimdit; aptiils. 

V, 520.] . - - tf i celer sonmus premit 

Secura dvro membra versantem thoro. 
Idem; eertior somnas ; ety x>er8«nJtw^ thoro. 

» MS. * MS. Par. 3 MSS. Aid. Par. Lugd. ♦ MS. Par. Lugd. 
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V. 53 1.] ----- non vasto aggere 

Crebrdque turre cinxerant urbes locus. 
IM interpretantur Fossas, quibns orbes cinctae. Cur librom non magis an- 

lahis scribentem ? Urbes enim sibi latus cingunt et claudynt aggeribus 
am et turribus. 

V. 59^ .] Cur duke munus redditce lucisfugis ? 
Aude, anime, tenia. 
sonis haecvariari placeat: HIPPO L. Cur dulce m. r, I. fugUl Pli^. 
anime. 

V. 605.] Vos testor omnes calites hoc quod veto. 

HIPP. Aitimusne cwpiens aliquid effari nequit ? 
lor, ant bonae lectionis et sententiae mibi liber auctor: "^Vos t. o. e. hoe qtiod 
fe nolle. HIPP, animume cupiens aliquid e£Giri nequit^ Phaedra ap«rire 
im cupiens, vim ejus primo aperit. £t, Dii mihi testes, inquit, cupere m^ 
non cupio, velle quod nolo. Sed adigit saevus et invictus lUe Deus. N!« 
t sane base bona. Sed Tersns, inquies, spemit. Jam ante monui, inseri 
Hun dimidiatos istos versiculos, sentential poscente, nee sine graviorum va- 
ixemplo. Quod si concinnare tamen versus placet; deleam to o/tfttid • et 
1 cupidus, non cupiens. 

V. filp'l Muliehre non est, regna iutari patris, 
rmanum credo,^ tutari urbium : ut in libro. 

V. 621.] Cives paterno Jbrtis imperio rcge : 

Sinu^ recaptam supplicem ac servam regc, 
ge e scripto,^ cc servam tege. Praeivit Regendi verbumj et juconda panmo- 
I Tegendi subdit. Hand paulo aptii^s ad Phaedrae mentem et votum. 

V. 658.] Et genitor in te torcus, et torvm tamen 
Pars aliqua matris. 
edo verius,^ in te totus, fide libri. 

V. 768.] Languescunt folio lilia pallido. 
utrXk yoculU vetus, ut lilia, recte. 

V. 7%Z.'\ Lasciva: nemorum multivagce Deoe^ 

Pares quas Dryadas montivagi petunt. 
c verum. Haec capis? Non puto. Liber meus, Panasque Driades montivagos, 
ado, Panas qu€e Dryades montivagos. Mens et ordo verboruni : Te, Hippo- 
lascivaB Deae petent ob tnam banc formam : illae ipsae Dryades, quae Panat 
tyros solitae furtim petere. 

V. 823.] Deformis senii limina transeat. 
)c sane aptnm, et, puto, verum. Quid scriptnra tamen tetut volt, semi 
Wet imaginem ? 

V. 826.] In scelere qucerit crine laceratojidem. 
nendant, "^et scelere, Meo foit, In scelera. Quod valde probb. Etsi deletnm 
repostum. En scela i quod ipsum baud spemam, detestandi et admiiandi 
am formsl. 

y. 852.] Et limine in ipso vasta lamentatio. 
veteri. In limine ipso^ masta. Op time. 

V. 974.] - - - hominum nimiilm 

Securus, odes non solicitus 
Prodesse bonis, nocuisse mtdia ? .. 
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Opinor saribendnmy Seewrui midis. Car to, O ! maghe DetiSy iuqnit, < 
cetera mnndi cures et dirigas, colparit ttmen et asdli aecunis hominiim? I 
Tttns etsoUta hsec deblateratio in Deom. 

y. 1022.] Laiuere nuhe numen Epidauri Dei. 

Hoc perplexuin Tetos eroWet, k quo scribe : Idituere rupa mtmen, niae ra 
inouit, qaafi ASsculapins ioalde^ lata^re pnc alto hoc Uncto ; ab Enri^ide 
qm hie ipsi in re : 

'Etuym V IffBfjtiy xol itSrfait *ArxXf|Vtoi7. 

[« Hippol. 1209."] 

y. 1045,.] Longum tubenti spargitur 8UCC0 Idtus, 
Veiexi, fitcco : egOffueo. 

y. 1063.] ^Toronsque currus ante trepidantes stefii, 
Qiils Torvuif MoU$l Nam id pnecessit. Orfoili, tnam fld^te. Noster, tb 
fnu : ad Orammaticamy non ad Tersum. Lege, Tnvumque. 

y. 1128.] Admota cttherUs culmma sedibut 
Duros excipiunt Notos. 
Tersml imple I libra : faros exetpkady exeipkai Notos* 

y. 11 76-] Animdque memet pariter et scelere exuam. 
Liber, AwnrnqvLemBfadampaariter. Qtud Aoc monsh't'? £ruo, etscio scrip 
fuisse, AmnUkque PkaArwn pirUer. Suid hitec sui compellatio luud paulo 
lidior ad affectum* 

y.- 1 195. J Mucrone pectus imptumjusto patet. 
PMSit yideri iBi simile^ Eiwrienie le&ne ex we exectUp^e prtedam, £i quse 6 
Tamen yefeor ilt Terius tit, justo pete, 

y. 1271.] En! h(kc suprema vat a genitotis cape. 
Vetns, Et hoc supremo'' dona, Vere. 

y. 1275.] At vos per agros corporis partes vagas 

Acquirite. 
• Idem, Inquirite. Aut hoc vernm, ant magis Anqutrite* 

I** Accedent proximo Lipsii animadtersiones in THEB AID A.**] 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Jouhnal, 

1 SEND you these observations on Jeremiah xx 
ki e<nnt>Iiano6 with the invitation of your correspondent Jari 
If they do not in some degree satis^ his mind on the passage, t! 
imay p^erhaps assist his fur&er criticism ofi the terse. Hie seve 
verse is jgis follows in our Bible : '^ O L^rd, thou hast deceived ] 
and I was deceived : thou art stronger than I, and hiist prevail 
I am in derision daily, every one mocketh me." 

I would premise, dial Jeremiah had been prophesying the c 
tivity of Judah for its sin. Pashur, the son of Imner, priest 1 

*-'° * tz-A— . . mm ■ , .. ■ ■ . ■ • ...» J 1. 

s If SS. Et torva. Del JUo Tawrusque. * MSS. 
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chief goveraor in die house of the Lord, had put Jeremiah in 
ward for this his prophecy, urging, no doubt, that he was pro* 
phesying a falsity > the next day the prophet is brought forth b] 
Pashur, but changes not his prophecy. Pashur had, as it appears, 
prophesied prosperity to Judah, and had given out that Jeremiali 
was a false prophet, and was deceiving the people: on this ai:- 
count, the specisil prophecy in the 6th verse is delivered against 
Pashur. 

V. 6. ^' And thou Pashur, and all that dwell in diine house^ 
shall go into captivity : and thou shalt go to Babylon, and there thou 
shalt die, and shalt be buried there, thou and all thy friends tq 
whom thou bast prophesied lies. Sayings 7* Jehovsdi, thou hasi 
deceived me, and I deceive : thou strengthened me ^d thou pre- 
vailest : I am in derision daily, every one mocketh me. 8. Bu( 
of my sufficiency I will speak — I will shout out violence, and I 
will cry out desolation. But the Lord of Jehovah was my re- 
proach and derision daily : 9* and I said [ will not make mei^tion 
of it, nor speak any more in his name. But his zs>ord was in mine 
heart, as a burning fire shut up in my bones. Then I was we^ry 
with forbearing, and I could not hold. 10. For I heard the cal- 
umny of the many. Fear on every side. Report, say th^p and 
we will prove him. All my familiars watched for my halting, 
^yiugy peradventure be may be deceived, and we shall prevail 
against him, and shall take our revenge of him. 11. But Jeho- 
vah was with me as a stout combatant : therefore my persecutors 
shall stumble." The 7th and 8th verses may be thus paraphrased, 

Pashur says, that '^ thoi^, Jehovah, hast deceived me, and thai 
1 deceive. But on the contrary, thou hast strengthened n)^, and 
hast prevailed. Though I am in derision daily and every one 
mocketh me, as a deceitful prophet ; yet while I am able, I will 
utter: I will shout out violence^ and ]L will cry out desolation. 
But the word of Jehovah contmuing to be my reproach and my 
daily derision, I said, pettishly, I will throw up my office, and 
will prophesy no more in his name. But his word being ia my 
heart like a burning fire, I could not keep my purpose." Com- 
Pve together the first part of the 7th v. and the last part of th^ 
10th. See also the first book of Kings, c. xxii. v. 21. 2i. 

I have the honor to be, your's, 8cc. fF« F. 



^^««wrA« o» Mr. Bellamy^ and the absolute Integrity of tht 

Hebrew Text. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journ^^l. 

oia, Jj^^ jjj^g often surprised me, that some <;ritic% oC ^^ 
present day, if we may judge (Tom ^ea v&ssctf:.^^ ^» ^h^Somj 
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admit, that the received text of the New Testament stands iii 
need of revision, while they assert the absolute purity and inte- 
grity of the Old. 

An unprejudiced observer might judtly inquire, what peculiar 
circumstances have preserved the Jewish Scriptures, in preference 
to the Christian, from the ordinary casualties of copyists, and the 
corrosions of time. If the assumed fact be resolved into divine 
interposition^ (and what but a continued series of miracli^s could 
effect it ?) is it supposable, that the author of Revelation should 
exert his almighty power to defend the law of Moses and the 
writings of the prophets from every mistake ; while the gospels 
and the epistles, that contained the life and doctrines of the Mes- 
siah, of whom Moses spake, and to whom the prophets gave 
witness, were left to the ravages of time, and the carelessness of 
transcribers, in common with the works of all other ancient 
writeraf ? How happens it, then, that there are yet those amongst 
the learned, who perhaps will not object to an alteration in the 
Greek original of the one Testament, on the authority of versions 
and MSS. yet would show themselves indignant at even the sup- 
position of afaul^- in the printed Hebrew copy of the more ancient 
part of the same volume ? There are some circumstances that may 
m a measure account for, though they cannot justify, this want of 
consistency. The little attention, that till lately had been paid to 
the Hebrew, the corrupt Talmudical sources, from which the 
knowledge of the first Hebraists was derived : their want of 
acquaintance with MSS. which have since been collated, and this 
wonderful dogma of uniformity first propagated by the Talmu- 
dists, having been received with implicit faith by their disciples 
almost to our days, have contributed to keep men from a know- 
ledge of the real state of the case. Whilst the almost universal 
study of the Greek, the earnest application of most learned men to 
the critical study of the New Testament, the frequent collation of 
MSS. the knowledge of the age of the received text, and the 
absence of foolish prejudices, learnt from Jewish . fables, and 
zealously transmitted from age to age, have discovered to us the 
true state of the Greek text, and taught us to use the proper 
methods for ascertaining the words of Christ and his apostles. 

These remarks. Sir, were suggested by reading Mr. Bellamy's 
Critique on Dr. S. Clarke's " Hebrew Criticism." Most sincerely 
I admire your correspondent's earnestness in the defence of divine 
truths and while I am equally surprised with him that a clergyman 
should be inattentive to the cause, which his profession and 
principles teach him to defend, I hope that he will ever zealously 
and successfully oppose all such Christian^ as well as DeisHcaif ' 
enemies of the religion of Jesus. 

. I am only sorry that his pages should have been stained widi 
'uncaodid, said, I fear I may say^ abusive treatment of Kennicott 
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De Rossis Many that admire theoi, know nodiiDg of the per- 
1 character of those eminent men ; but the work which Dr. K. 
[eft behind htm, they esteem the lasting monument of his praise, 
in Mr. B's opinion^ those generally approved critics were *' mere 
vators," " superficial scholars," ** altogether unqualified/' and 
it mere pretenders to a critical knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
^/' p. 63 1 . These are strong expressioas^ and a writer had 
1 produce something more satisfactory than his own assertion, 
reference to Mr. Bate's book, before such description can be 
lited. Not to mention how grossly such a charge insults the 
ned University, who designated Dr. Kcnnicott to this work," 
patronised him in it, as a scholar perfectly competent for the 
ertaking, is it, Sir, just or honorable in your correspondent to 
:e Dr. Clarke and Dr. Kennicott on a level, and represent 
n as pursuing the same plan, *' substituting one letter for ano- 
r," '* one word for another,'' &c. p. 631. Dr. C. from his 
ount asserts, that ^H^ is a gloss in Geii. 49* 13. and that in 
.8. TDiV DM^ may be tacitly omitted in any place ; and this . 
'dy from Dr. C's own conjecture ; and supported by no ver- 
18 or various readings: but will Mr. Bellamy say that Dr. 
onicott's publication consists of corrections similar to these f 
s your correspondent never heard of such things as various 
dings? Does he know that there are other MSS. besides those 
n which the received text was taken ? Is he unacquainted with 
'independent sources of authority, as the Septuagint, the Sama- 
in, the Syriac, and the Targums ? (and it is from these that Dr. 
has made his collection), or is he prepared to state and to 
ve, that the present printed text is taken from MSS.^hat were 
ler the autographs of Moses and the prophets, or else exact 
)ie8 of them ; and that the versions, and all MSS. where diey 
er from it, are erroneous ? If he is not, then Dr. K. and De 
ssi have done the Christian world essential service by publishing 
! various readings of so many Hebrew MSS. aiid Biblical Criti- 
n IS greatly indebted to their exertions. For such noble and 
interested services as these, are they to be called innovators? I 
re not yet heard that Dr. Griesbach has been called an innovator, 
that his suggestions of amendment in the Greek original, grounded 
.various readings, have been deemed " undigested fancies :" 
;he has dared to do what Dr. K. never assumed. Dr. K. printed 
5 text of the Old Testament as it stood in Vander Hooght's edi- 
n, and placed die various readings at the bottom of die page, 
thout even giving his opinion which was the true reading. Dr. 
riesbach, on the other hand, examined the received text of the New 
estament, and where its readings, differed from those of the most 
Knent MSS. and versions, he cashiered them as spurious, and 
Imitted the most ancient and valuable into the body of the text ; 
Lstly supposing, that the nearer MSS« a^^To^dck k^%v^^^>^SJE!A^^ 
le more likelj are they to possess X^osVoXvt \^"^^vw?^* ^Va^ 
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would Mr. Bdkmj have said had Dr. 6. thus treated his favorite 
text of the Old Testament i but your correspondent steps in and 
authoritatively declares, ** I do maintain, and can prove, the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text." I should feel mysdf 
indebted to Mr. B. if he would explain what he means by the 
'^ absolute integrity of the Hebrew text." Does he understand 
that the printed text is free from all mistakes i If he does^ )et 4 
few instances suffice to answer him<! — 

i. the printed Text is at variance with Mr. Bellamy. 

Mr. B. has rightly informed lis, that the meaning of the ward 
"KM is, he said, No.iv.p.851. If he will turn to Gen. iv.8. he will 
find rn» b^n TH rp "^K^ and « Cain said to Abel his bro^ 
tber ;" but what did he say ? '^I he Hebrew is silent. The Sama- 
ritan and LXX. add TTWtl iisb^ *' let us go out into the fi^.** 
With this addition, the words following possess consistency : ^' And 
it canus to pass, when they were in the field," &,c. 

ii. The printed text is at variance with quotations in the New 
Testament from ancient prophecy. 

An instance of this occurs in Psalm xl. 7. ^ i^HD VSUt 
translated '' my ears hast thou opened," compared with Hebrews, 
X. 5. <roif/^a ^i xaTT^pTlo-co fjLoi. And surely, if common sense, the 
connei^ion, the structure of the sentence, atod the evidence of the 
LXX. and New Testament are to be regarded, this one instance, 
is a btrong proof of the faultiness, if not of the corruption, of the 
present text, unless Mr. B. will assert that all diese should b« 
sacrificed, when they oppose his beloved hypothesis of the purity 
of die Hebrew text. 

iii. The printed text is in opposition to MSS. in the hands of 
both Jews and Christians in the time of Origen. 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, will readily suppose that I refer to 
Isaiah liii. &. where our present copies read V2h ^JD ^QV 3Wn 
labile Origen^ and the Jews of his time indubitably -read 
JUD?. I cannot place the argument in a clearer light than by 
transcribing the words of Dr. Kennicott, though Mr. B. so 
heartily despises him as a rash iimovator. — ** Origen, after having 
quoted at large this prophecy concerning the Messiah, tells ta, 
mt having once made use of this passage, in a dispute against 
some that were accounted wise among die Jews, one of dieo 
replied, that die words did not mean one man, but one people, th» 
Jews, who were smitten of God, and dispersed among the Qentiies 
for their conversion ; that he then urged many parts of this pro* 
pbecy, to show the absurdity of this interpretation, and that be 
seemed to press them the hardest by this sentence ; ^ for the trani^ 
^r^sion of my people was he smitten to death/ Now as Origen, 
the author of die Hexapla, must have understood Hebrew, wa 
IWlOOt suppose that he would have urged this last text as so deci* 
$iv», if the Greek version had not agreed here with die Het^rew 
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i^xt ; nor thut these wise Jews would have been at all distressed 
by this quotation, unless the Hebrew text had read agreeably to 
the words to death, on which the argument principally depended; 
for by quoting it immediately, they would have triumphed over 
him, and reprobated his Greek version. This, whenever they 
could do it, was their constant practice in their disputes with the 
Christians. Origen himself, who laboriously compared the He- 
brew text with the Septuagint, has recorded the necessity of argu- 
ing with the Jews, from such passages only^ as were in the Sep- 
tuagint agreeable to the Hebrew. Wherefore, as Origen had 
carefiilly compared the GreeV version of the Septuagint with the 
Hebrew text; and as he puzzled and confounded the learned 
Jews, by urging upon them the reading ' to death,' in this place, 
it seems almost impossible not to conclude both from Origen's 
argument, and the silence of his Jewish adversaries, that the 
Hebrew text at that time actually had die word agreeably to the 
version of the Seventy." And if such is the conclusion, if such 
Has the reading of that time, alas ! for the absolute integrity of 
the Hebrew text of this day. 

Once more, iv. The printed Hebrew text is opposed to itself. 

Many, very many examples could be adduced ; but two shall 
suffice. The first arises from a comparison of a song of David, 
preserved in the 122d chapter of the second book of Samuel, and 
m the 1 dth Psalm. There can be no doubt of their once being 
alike, but now, as Dr. Gerard says, in his Elements of Biblical 
Criticism, there are near 130 variations, many of diem plain cor- 
niptions, and many removed by the authority of MSS. one of 
them may serve as a specimen of the rest. 

In 2 Sam. xxii. 11. you read TTH ^13 /if t^m and he was seen 
upon the wings of the wind, while in the Psalm it is tXD and he 

The other instance is that, which first excited doubts in Dr. 
Kenuicott's mind of the purity and strict integrity of the received 
text. 

It is the enumeration of the names of David's mighty men, and 
their actions given in the 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. — to die end. These 
two accounts of the same persons differ widely in die names of the 
characters which they celebrate, and indicate, not the dictates of 
unerring wisdom, but the mistakes of careless or ignorant trans- 
cribers. The most inattentive perusal of the passages will set the 
argument in the clearest light. 

Mow let Mr. Bellamy say. Are these mistakes or are they 
not ? If he acknowledges that they are, what signifies it, 
whether they have crept into the text by accident, or been 
foisted in by wilful corruption ? If he denies that they 
are mistakes — on him devolves the proof that they are the 
true readings : on him devolves the reconciliation of suck 

Vol. v. No. ix. ^ 
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contending passf^en (*^ hard task, I ween !") Will Mr. B. intrench 
himself within the emendations of the Masorites! let me ask him,' 
have they noticed ail the difficulties P have they settled every 
various readii^ i or if they have, are we to how with submission 
to those unchristian and many unknown doctors ? Is the right of 
private judgment denied us in Hebrew literature, or is the dogma 
of implicit faith in those *^ we know not whom/^ again to be intro- 
duced ? Rather have we not advantages far superior to theirs for 
ascertaining the genuineness of the text ? If amongst Hebrew 
critics of the present day, an equal stock of patience cannot be 
found, to count all the letters of the Bible, and of every book 
separately ; and to invent mysteries in letters square and routid, 
open and shut, yet 1 doubt not there is a far richer share of learn- 
ing, divested of absurd prejudices, and directed to the noblest 
objects. Nor ought it to be forgotten that we are possessed of a 
great number of MSS. and versions, which it would be madness to 
suppose that the Masorites had before them ; whilst they equally 
with ourselves were deprived of the autographs of Ae writers, the 
possession of which would alone have entitled them to our venera- 
tion and obedience. Rejoicing, Sir, in Mr. B's, love to the truth, 
and in his exertions for ** the faith once delivered to the Saints,'' I 
have only to regret that he evinces so little candor towards those' 
who differ from him. It is much to be lamented, that a dissonance 
of opinion on any subject, but especially on such -subjects as 
these, which destroy not the obligations of friendship^ nor the 
comforts of society, nor the commands of religion,' should excite' 
unamiable feelings in the breast. Most sincerely do I wish^ that 
for their own honor and peace, disputants would learn to possess 
the feelings, and imbibe the spirit, which Augustine manifested in 
the words with which I shall conclude this paper. 

Quisquis haec legit, ubi pariter certus est^ pergat mecum; ubi* 
pariter haesitat, quaerat mecum ; ubi errorem suum cognoscit, redeat 
ad me ; ubi meum, revocet me. 

I am, Sir, Your's, 
April, 1811. fr. N. 



P. S. Could you not. Sir, afford Mr. B. an opportunity of 
proving (which he so earnestly desires, page l63.) " that it is not 
possible to pronounce a single word in Hebrew, without those 
orijgiiial Oriental vowels^ which those who reject them call 
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DE LUDIS PRIVATIS AC DOMESTICIS VETERUH, 

AUCTORE JUL. C£SAUE BULENGEftO. 



NO. I. 

ft 



PROLUSIO. 

De oletB ludo, 

jSS equ£ homines, neque bruta, in perpetu^ corporis, ^t animi conten- 

ttone esse possiint, non magis qukm fides in cithard, aut nervus in arcu. 

Ideo lusu egent. Ludunt inter se catuli, equulci, leunculi, ludunt in 

aquis pisces, ludunt homines laborc fracti, et aliquid remittunt, ut 

animos reficiant. Sed in lusu modus, ut iu ceteris rebus, tenendus est. 

Alea pen^ ubique vetita. Cicer. 2. Phiiipp, de Antonio agens homi- 

nem omnium nequissimum, qui non dubitaret vel in foro aled luderc^ 

Idem ait Antoiiium lege, quas est de alea, condemnatum. Alea tole- 

randa fuit in Augusto sene, quam remissionis caus4 siimeret. Forum, 

inquit, aleatorium calfecimusapud Suetonium. Gcrmani aleam inter 

seria sobrii exercent, tanti lucrandi, perdcndive, temeritate, ut cilm 

omnia defecerint, extremo, ac novissimo jactu, de libertate, ac corpore 

contendant, ait Tacitus lib, de morih. Germanor. Victus voluntariam 

servitutem adit, quamvis junior, quamvis robustior, alligari se, ac 

Venire patitur. £a est in re pravi pervicacia, fidem ipsi vocant. S. 

Ambrosius <ie Tohia cap. 11. pertinax aleae itudium Hunnis attribuit. 

F^nint Humios, ciim sine legibus yivant, aleae solius legibus obcdire, 

in procinctu ludere, tesseras simul, et arraa portare, et plures suis, qukm 

hfitilibus ictibus interire» frequenter autem tanto ardore rapi, ut ci^m 

ea, quae sola magna sestimant, arma victus tradiderit, ad unum aleae 

jactum vitam suam potestati vel victoris, vel foeneratoris addicant. 

Laertius lib. 3. Plato adolescentem, qu6d aled lusisset, graviter ceci- 

dit, Ciim autem quidam diccrct : Ita saevis ob rem parvi momenti ? 

Respondit : Res parvi momenti non est malis assuescere. Chilo Laco 

inissus Corinthum, ut fcedus cum Corinthiis feriret, incidit in Principes 

filed ludentes, abscedit, aitque: Absit, ut Spartaui cum aleatoribus 

societatem in«ant. Elibertino Concilio con. 79^ Qtii ludit aled, coeiu 

piorum movetur. Romae tesseris, aut talis lusere. Horatius : 



-Postquam te tolM, Aule, nuceaquCf 



is: 



Ferre sinu Utxo mdi. 



XJnctis faic^feri senis diehns, 
RegTutUnr quiJbw imperatfiitillus. 



^«rsius : 

Anguata eollo nonfallier Oatif. 

Hegesilochus, qudd talis luderet, ^ RhodiiT in exsilium pulsus est, 
^'ugienda alea, quia, ut S. Basilius lib* 7. Exa'emer, iiA rolg x3j3oi; 'i^x,oi, 
^ fi>^yeiKlau ^akeita\ xa) (piXo^i^yiii^ourlois w^vis* In tesserarum ludo 
J^arnentat contentiones molestcBf avaritice dolores existunt. Aristoteles 
»b. 4, Nic(mach» o ftgy KvPevrYjs, xccJ o Awtto JuiYis, v.«.\ 4 *kf\<jt\^ t^-* 
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aveXfuSffwy sltriv, aW^fdnB^Ssi^ yaj airJ roSv fiXwv KS^Sodvovcr^v, ois %fT| 
^lUvai, Aleator^fur, latro^ sunt illiberaUs ; tutpe lucrum sectantWi 
cum ab amicis lucrum captent, guibus dare oportuit, Romae pueri etiam 
aled ludebant. Horatius lib, 3. carm. 

Nescit equo rudis, Harerq ingemius pner, 
Venarique timety ludere doctioTf 
Seu Gr€Bcojubea» troch0. 
Sen mavis vetitd legibus aled. 

Leg, 3. Cod, dc aleatorib. Alcarum usus antiqua res est, et extra 
operas pugnatorias concessa. Veriim pro tempore abiit in lacrymas, 
&c. Vide lib. II. Pandectar. tit. de alca, lib. 1. Ea coercilio perli- 
nuit ad iiildiles. Murtialis lib. 5. 

Jam trUtis mtcibus puer relictis, 
Clamoso revocatur d magistrOy 
Et blando mal6 perditus fritilh 
MdUem rogat udus aleator, 

Ovidius 2. Tristium : 

Sunt aliis scriptiBy quibus alea ludUwTj artes : 

H<Bc est ad restros wm leve crimen eteos. 
Quique alii lusus, nee enim nunc perseqvar omneSf 

Perdere rem coram tempwa nostra soleni. 

Seneca : Aleator quanto in arte melior est, tanto est nequior. Libt %U 
C. de Religios, Nulla est major occasio depravandi animi, qukn 
Indus passim immodicus, ad perniciem omnium rerum. Sidoniui 
lib, 1. epistol, dc Thcodorico spectantc eos, qui alei ludunt, aut ludente 
Theodoricus, inquit, Rex Gotthorum in bonis jactibus tacet, in malii 
ridet, in neutris imscitur> in ntrisque philosophatur. A\ek ludeban 
senes. Suetonius in Augusta, cap, 71* Inter coenam lusimus ys^vri 
xa;; heri, ct hodie. A pud Ciceroncm de senectute, Cato ait: Nobi 
Tclinquant talos, ct tesseras, qui senes sumus. Sidonius lib. 1. epist. 8 
Student pilae senes, aleae juvenes, praetcr morem. Vetus Gloss. xoTTtar^i 
aleator, aleo, qui aleam ludit. Julius Firmicus lib, 8. cap, 25. Aleones 
Aleatorium erat propc sphseribterium, ubi aleatores talis ludebant, c 
pila ludo fessi vires integrabant. Sidonius epist, Q. et 11. lib. 8- episi 
17. lib. 5, Horatius /i^. 2. satyr, 7* Volaverium quemdam comioe 
morat, qui ciim chiragrd perpetuo laboraret, hominem mercede diurni 
conductum pavit, qui pro se tolleret, et in pyrgum talos mittcret. 

qui pro se tolleret, atque 
Mitteret in pyrgum talos, merce diurnii 
Conductum pavit, 

Jovius lib, 29- Histor, Philibcrtum Arausionensem Caroli V. Lega- 
turn Florenliam obsedisse ait, et omnia mill turn stipendia aled perdi 
dissc ; quare infecta re abscederc coactum prae dolore obiisse. Omne 
ludos improbat Tertullianus lib. de Sped, Ludi etsi minore curi pc 
provincias pro minoribus viribus administrantur, tamen omncs ilh 
deputandi sunt, undo petuntur, undo inquinantur. Nam et rivuU 
tenuis ex suo tbnte, et surculus modicus ex sua fronde qualitatei 
originis continct. In omnibus ludis aut spurcitia, aut insania» ai 
saivitia, fraudes, perjuria, molestiae, rixae fucre. Apud ^Elianura Chi' 
servo iratus dixit ; Ego non te in pistrinum trudam, sed mittam sp€ 
latum Judos Olympicos, iriK^Qre^av rii^wjlxv eTvai oloi^svos iv iXvi^t 
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iuppliciutn ratus speciantem ludos Olympicm Soh torreri, quiim pistrino 

traiitum molere. Nod ita generati sumus h, Natura, inquit M. TuliiuSy 

Qtad ludum, et jocum facti videamury sed ad severitatera po tills, et 

quxdam studia graviora, atque majora. Ludo, et joco uti illis quidcm 

licet, sed sicut somno, et quietibus ceteris, tunc cilm gravibus rebus, 

seriisque satisfecerimus. Ludendi quidam modus rctinendus, ut ne 

nimis omuia profundamus, elatique voluptatc in aliquara turpitudinem 

diiabamur. Suppeditant autem et campus noster, et studia vonandi 

honesta exempla* Tabula talaris dicitur. Tertullianus lib, dt Carne 

Christu Coelius Aurelianus lib. 2. tardar. passion, tabcllam talearem 

vocat alveolum. Calculi, latrunculi, duodecim scripta in aloa nuroc- 

rantur, etsi industria in hoc genere plurimum potest. Qui digitia 

micant, aleam ludunt. Ammianus Marcellinus : Aleatores sc diet 

timentes, tesserarios appellari cupiunt. Scd istis alius locus est. Juve* 

oalis satyr » !• 

Neque enim loculis comitantibus Uur 

Ad casum tabuUs, posits sed luditur arc&, 

Simplexne furor sextertia centum 

Perdere, et horrenti turUcam non reddere servo, 

P. Mimus : Aleator quantus in arte alcae est, tanto est nequior. 
Xenophon in CEcumenico : ol i^yoiy xa) (jlocXocko) Ttovyj^iracrot, ekeo 

i\Kou $s el(r)v a-nrarijAai tivbs Sstntoiva) it^rtritomiLBvou Tj^ova) sTvoi, 
xjjfieJod re, ksu dyM0sXs7$ iv^Jyifwy ifji^i^dau, at if^oiovrog rov yj^ovov ytoCi 
€uir<n$ roi$ ij^oujioLryfistci KaroLfavsl^ ylyovtai, on Kvirai df TJarav -^^ovoulg 
iteit?\j^lj(^ou, Calor ludentis saepc aberrat. 

Utgue petit primd plenum flarentis arena^ t 
Nondum cal/actt velitis hasta solum, 

Sed verba Xenophontis interpretemur : Ignavi, et molles pessirai 
sunt, si igiiaviam existimamus esse malitiam, et mollitiem nnimi, et 
iK'gligentiam. £t alise sunt deceptrices dominae voluptates, cujusmodi 
est aleae lusus, et colloquia conventusque hominum inutilrs, quae 
tandem lis, qui decipiuntur, ostcndunt se dolores voluptate obvolutos 
€sse. 



De Ludorum origine. 

CAPUT I. 

XiUDOS k Lydis ortos esse auctor est Herodotus lib, 1. tempore 
Atyis Regis, utotio,etquiele,famem, quae in LydiA grassabatur, falle- 
rcnt, quam exercitatione, et motu augeri, ac incendi putarent. i^sv^e- 
^tcu iyj wv rire xa) rm xu^wv, 7ia) rwv dtri'^OLyi^Mv, xal rrjg (r(f>ocl^T}^, 
xa^ aWwy Ttaa-icuv itouyviiujv ri eBf a nrXr^v irscra-aJv Toirujv yd§ wv ry^v 
se^^tviv o'JTL ohiQmvri XvSol, Turn igitur inventum ab iis tesserarum, et 
talarumdudum, et piks, casterordmque ludorum omnia gencruy pr ester quam 
tMkudorum, quorum sibi inventionem non vindicant Lt^du Pvix\^ ^'5^. 
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femem discutiendam alterd quidem die qukm longa fuit lusisse, ne 
ciborum quaerendorum sollicitudinc torquerentur, alterd ver6 lusu 
abstinentes vesci consuevisse, atque hoc modo vixisse annis duodeviginti. 
Si ludos omncs Lydi repcrerunt, cxceptis calculis, sequitur et 3cenicoi 
ab iis rcpertos, quibus spectaiidis totum diem persidendo opcram darent 
Miror eos pild lusisse, qua; motu et agitatione famem debuit accendere. 
Tertullianus eddein de re lib, de spectacuL Lydos ex Asik transvenaa 
in Hetrurid consedisse, et spectacula religionis nomine instituisse> inde 
Romam accersitos artifices^ mutuantur tempus, ct enuntiationem* ut 
ludi k ludis vocarentur. Plato in Phcedro Theut iEgyptium tt^cSrofj 
ait, d^iifji^oy, xa) Xoyio'jttoy. €V§e7if, xa) yscofji.sr^ia,Vf xa) itrr^ovoyAav^ in U 
iterreia^ xa) xv^sia^, primiim, ait reperisse numernm, et numerandi 
artem et Geometriam et Astronomiam, et calculos aleam, tesseras el 
talos. Eustathrus ao? /t6. 1 . Oc(^55e<e verba Platonis referri ait non ad 
talos et aleam, sed ad labulam, aut laterculum, in quo per calculoruna 
motus indicantur Soils et Lunae conversiones et defectiones. ^ Vocal 
TterrEvrixrjy itai^loLv, TfeT^evrrj^iov, $ia,y§a<p6a'dou ya^ '^^ leXivhrn wcres^ 
ivrji ifsTrevTixr itonhoi, describi qucndam laterculum ut in ludo calcu- 
lorum, et in eo laterculo signari motus Solis, ct Lunae. Idem md lib, 2. 
Iliad, ifsrtelocv iEgyptiacam docet esse philosophicam. Isaacius Por- 
phyrogennetes in Paralipomenis Homeri itSTrsiav Palamedi ascribit, ut 
et alii de quibus infr^ agcmus. Hesychius interdum ^rgrreiay, et cal- 
culos cum xul^sla, et aled confundit. Alibi distinguit his verbis, h 
xvPei^rovg xi^^vs dvappiTtrovo'iy, ev $e tri frsT^eia, aJro [j^ovov tovg ^fov^ 
^EtpLxiyovfxi, In aled talos aut tesseras jaciunt, in ludo calculorumt 
caUulos tan turn movent. Graeci, iEgyptii, et Pyrrhus, in ludo tabulae 
calculos cum tesseris conjunxerunt, et eum lusum usurpdrunt qui 
vocatur hodie triciac. Romani 12. scripta indigetarunt. Lusus tabulae 
constans calculis sine tesseris dicitur hodie Skakia, vulgojeu d'EschetS' 
Chetmat regem mortuum significat. Eustathius igitur ex Herodoto 
discrimen inter xi^ovg^ et ttswovg, id est, tesseras seu talos, et calculos 
fuisse ostendit his verbis, Yi^iSorog ovv (pave^ujg dtocfs^siv ^rjXo7 xvfioy, xai 
vea'crov, iv oJ$ ?Jyei, in kvSoi rovs xvfiovg su^ov, xou rous dcrr^ayiXovf, 
xa) rr^y (r(pal§ay, xa) dWa. Tfaiyytei itXrjv Tfetra-oSy, Herodotus manifest^ 
declarat tesseras, et talos d calculis differre, dicens Lydos invenisse 
tesseras, talos, pilam, et alia ludicra esceptis calculis, Sophocles ^ 
Palamede tesseras, et calculos reperios ait, ut famem falleret, ac cibi 
memoriam tolleret. 

If (Dpc, 9X9((rj6ou ^Jitra, xoorov xa9ti|u,cvo<;, 
%sa-<rovif xvjSovf ti ripirvdv iufyiag aiwj. 

Annon Palamedes famem Deo facicnte ab illis expulit, ct invcDit 
rationem temporis fallendi sapientissimam, sedentibus post laborem 
maris, et fluctuum, calculos et tesseras, jucundum desidise remedium* 
Aleam militem fuisse hello Trojano qui aleas lusum invenerit putat 
Isidorus, nescio quo auctore. Videtur, ut saepe alias^ in rebus quas 
ignorat divinare. Verba ejus sunt /iA. 18. Alea lusus tabulae inventa 
k Graecis in otio Trojani belli ^ quodam miMte nomine Alea. Meliiitf 
Joannes Antiochen:»is lib. de originibus, Suidas, Cedreiius, et Isaacius 
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PorphyrogenneU Palamedi ascribunt. icoi>jxii4^s Bid r^$ rdfikocs riy 

yyjivoy fLoajLOv •jivifaro, rov l^Siaxov xuxAov Sti toSv Suf8s>ix xflw*ra;y, Bid 

too ^rj<pop6\ov, xa) rwv sv ovirw iitroi koxkiujv ra sttri atrr^a rujy irXavrj' 

rm, 8id $s rou 'Jtv^yov ro S^o^ .rou ou^vou f J oS dihroci it£<ri xaAa re, 

Kol (faZhjx, Palamedes per tabulam mundum terrestrem obscurk signifi' 

cwoit, per duodecim capsos, icu septa, et sedes calculorum Circulum 

Zodiacunif per Jlmum^ et colutn vimineum, in quo inclusa erant septem 

granOf quatuor scilicet tali, et tres tesseros, septem Planet as per turri" 

ciUamt 9eu fritillum altitudinem ccelij unde bona, et mala dantur ; ex 

colOf seu ^mo in turricukm tesserte mittebantur, ne fallaci manu tracta- 

rentvr, Suidas: ravXa tvoiLO, ifai$ia$. raitif^y £(p£v^s ita.XaitAfir^s sis 

dutycoy^y tov eAXijwxoy argafou cvy fiXoa'ofl^ itoKkri, ri^>^ yi^ sort 

yvj'iyog jti^iJuosj Bwhua. Si Koio'croi ^cvSiaxi^ cli§i9[jCos, &c. ut suptk. 

Tabula nomen lusHs, quern invenit Palamedes in oblectamentum Greed 

exercitUst cum multd Philosophid, 8fC. ut suprk ex Joanne Antiochensi. 

Putcm Palamedem reperisse calculorum ludum sine lessens, quod belli 

simulacrum est ; tesscras h. Lydis rcpertas ; tabulam, in quH tesseris, et 

calculis luditur, quam mundi simulacrum esse volunt, ab ^gyptiis 

lepertam. Negat enim Herodotus calculos k Lydis repertos. IJome- 

rus quidem Procos latrunculis, sou calculis lusisse ait. Athensens lib. K 

xo) ol f^vYjor^^E^ $e vaf ocvtw Tesfra-olcri K^vifa^oiie 6v^aouy sri^itovro, oi 

flTopa tou p.sya?^QTroXirov Smd^ou, ij SeoSoi^ou fj^aiivres tr^y ifsrreiay, 

ci8e rou f^irv^^Yfyaiov Xsoyrog rov dvsKaisy dirjyalou, <!$ ctt^mjro^ ^y xofrd 

'T^y TterrevTiTiriy. Prod apud Homerum proforibus calculis ludunt, non 

docti ludere h Diodoro, aut Tkeodoro Megapolita, aut Leone Mitylena:o 

AtheniSf i^majorihus oriundoy qui in eo ludo fuit insuperabilis.- Centum 

ctocto fuere Proci» qui totidem^ quot cssent ipsi, calculos inter se 

cootrarios, uumero pares statuerint, ut ex utr^ue parte quinquaginta 

quatuor essent, intermedio quodam spatio relicto, quod vacuum esset. 

In ei ared, quae acies, et ordines discemebat, calculum unum coUocdsse, 

^uem Penelopen numinabant. Pro signo, ac scopo is erat, si quis 

^tero calculo ferire posset. Haec habet Athcnaeus lib. 1. quse ad 

^bulam Palamedis non faciuut. Itaque verbum ed de re non addi- 

ttus. 
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CAPUT II. 

-IjUDi alii fuere publici, qui in publico ederentur; alii privati, 
quibus domi luderetur. Ludi publici, in Graecid Olympici, Pylhii, 
Nemeaei, Istmici, de quibus Petrus Faber doctissim^. Romae scenici, 

B^adiatorii, Circcnses, venationes, de quibus nos olim, et plerique alii. 
e pila Mercurialis. Nos hie de privatis agemus, qui minds vulgati 
5Unt, maxim^ de iis, qui Romae in usu fuere, si priiis monuerimus in 
omnibus pen^ ludis aliquid contra bonos mores esse. Trochus h. 
Catone Dionysio commendatur, qui pueros jubet trocho ludere. Multi 
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alii sunt ludi miniis damnosi, quibus bodieque utimur, cilm k G; 
aut Romanis arcessantur, de quibus sic habcto. 



De Ludo trochiy et turbinis. 

CAPUT III. 

J.RocnuM vulgo eujndcm esse putant turbini, sou /3l)x/3ix^ 
pueri flagello in porticibus agitant, dicfinlque : rov ycarci <rxvrof 
agito turbinem, qui tuisviribus respondeat. Flic mentc Pittacus 
cuidam consulenti quam uxorem ducerct^ ut audirct in porticibus, 
pueri turbines agentes dicerent, audivit iile canentes, rov x.ocrat o 
fXo, et moneri se scnsit, ut uxorem duccrct suis viribus, et gcneri p 
De turbine Tibullus lib. 1. eleg. 5. 

Namque agoTy ut per plana cUui sola verbere turboy 
Quern celer ossietA t>ersat ab arce puer, 

Persius: 

Neu quia callidior buxnm torquereflageliOf 

Grseci dicunt, fisf^fiiKX sXav, vel iysiv. Alius tamen k ti 
trocbus fuit. Erat enim trochus circuius aeneus magnus, cui t 
multi insert! erant, ut strepitu obvii trocho cederent de vii. Ansa c 
bensus in longum mittebatur, volutabatiirque cum strepentibus an 
Yidi in Italid, qui circulum aeneum long6 jacercnt volutabut 
donee motus per se quiesceret, aut ad lapidcm, et obicem of 
inflecteretur, et caderet. Vetus Gloss. Trochus rotae genus ad h 
Trochus ludejitum rota. Properties ansam, qua trochus apprel 
batur, clavem vocat. Martialis lib. ii. 

Tam laxuSf qudm celery arguto qui sonat are trochus, 

lib. 14. 

Indueenda rota est, das nobis utile munusy 
Iste trochus puaisy at vnihi canthus erit. 

Alii cantum legunt^ ob sonum suavem. Qvidius lib. 3. Artis: 

Sunt illis celerisque pila,Jaeul(imque, trochique, 

Horatius lib. de arte pdeticd : 

Indoctiisque pike, discive, trechive quiescit. 

Lib. $. carm. 24t, ludum Graecum vocat : 

Venarique timet ludere doctior^ 
Seu Grteco juheas trocho, 
Seu malts vetitit legibus oleA, 

Martialis lib. 14. epigr. 154. 

GamUus in laxo cwr amnulus orbe vagatur 7 
Cedat ut arguUs obvia turba trochis, 

Propcrtius lib. 3. eleg. 14. 

Oman pila velocesftdlU per brachiajactusp 
Increpat et versi clavis adunea trochi. 
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Martialis supr^ canthum trochi vocavit. Proprife cantlms est ferrum 
ambiens curvaiuram rotae. Gloss, vetus, ytiviog rgovou. Propertius 
clavem adumbrati trochi vocat, ut diximus, ansam, qua trochus apprc- 
hcnditur. Passcratius putat clavem csse^ qud trochus compactilis 
aperiebatur iminictendis annulis, et claudebatur. Ovidius eleg. !• 
Uh» 3. TrisiiuM : 

Hie artem namdi priBC^, Ule trochi, 

Apud Platonem lib, 4. de legibus : Trochi erant, qui defixi in eodcm 
loco circumagebantur. o7 ys <rr§ofii?^t i\oi iaratn « ^jota xa) xtvoSytai 
ofav iv roo ayraJ 'trij^avTsg ti Kevr^ov ire^ife^ovrou. Trochi toti starU 
simuU ct moventur, quum in eodem loco defixerint cuspidcm, Basilius 
homil, 5. in Exaemer. Trochi, inquit, accepto prirao ictu cincumar 
guntury quum defixi cuspidc in seipsis circuraaguntur. Vincit is, 
cujus trochus ictus diutiils volvitur. Diximus alios fuissc turbiues, 
quorum inferior cuspis in eodem loco non circumageretur, scd scutic^ 
agitati vagareiDtur. Virgilius 7. Mneid. 

Cett^voiKiam torjto voIUmus 8ub veapere turbo 
Quern pueri magna in gyro vacua atria circun^ 
Tntentt iudo exercent, Ule actue habenA, 
Curmtis/ertur spatOs, Vocat volubUe imxum, 

Graeci (rT^if^^ov, oYfojSiXov, /36,a/3)jxa. Alius fuit trochus, dc quo 
Acron lib. 3. Ode 24. Horatii, Trochus est rota, quam currendo pueri 
vii)gd regunt. Xcnophon in Symposio mcminit circuli plcni ensibus 
i^tis, quos saltu saltatrix ensibus rectis transiliret, de quo egimus lib. ] . 
Tkeatri nostri, Artemidorus lib. 2. cap. 78. vocat r^o^QifaixTslv, ij 
h^X^§^S 'rts^iSivsio'ioLi, Ludere ad rotam, volvi, et circumagi circum 
«nses, e6sque transilire. In Symposio Xcnophontis mcntio fit duo- 
<Jecim rotarum, quas saltatrix vibratas in altum ejicicbat, et exciprcbat 
i^cidcntes saltans. 



ON THE HOWLING OF DOGS. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

_ • 

If you deem the following remarks of sufficient importance to 
*^erit an insertion in your useful work, you will greatly oblige 

Your constant reader, 

EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 

The howling of dogs was considered as an ominous circumstance 

^niong the ancients, and is frequently enumerated by them among 

Prodigies : thus Virgil says in the first book of his Georgicsy at 

^- 470. that this prodigy appeared at the death of Juliu$ 

Cxsar 

Obscoeniqae canes, importunaeque volucres 
Sj^goa dabant* 
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Ovid^ in the 15th book of his Metamorphoses, at v. 796. has 
also mentioned this circumstance : 

Inque foro, circumque domos, ct templa Deomm 
Nocturnos nlnl&sse canet. 

Appian has also mentioned it in his 4th book, x6v6s re y^ 
oipvovro biLOLhm^, ola XtJxo*. Virgil, in his sixth JEneid at v. 
225. makes the dogs howl at Ae approach of Hecate : 

Ecce autem primi sub lumina solis et ortds, 
Sab pedibas mogire solum, et juga^ccepta moveri 
Sylvarum'; visieqae canes ulalare per umbram 
Adventante De&. 

Mr, Park says in his highly amusing Travels in A/rica, (p, 88.) : 
<< some of these animals [wolves and hyenas] paid us a visit on 
the evening of the 27th ; their approach was discovered by the 
dogs of the village ; and on this occasion it is remarkable that the 
dogs did not barkj but hatd in the most dismal manner r Hence 
it was very natural for a {People so superstitious as the Grecians 
and Romans were, to regard such an ,occurrence with horror, 
and to consider it as an ominous circumstance, for it seems that 
it really does indicate extreme alarm in the dog. In Stehelin's 
^^ Rabinical Literature^ or the Traditions of the Jews, contained 
in their Talmud, and other rrystical writings," we are told at p. 
222. V. 1 : << The two following passages give a very curious-rabi- 
nical account of the different behaviour of dogs in a town, some- 
times grumbling and howling, at others gamesome, and full of 
play : in Rabbi Bechai's Exposition on the Jme Books of Moses, in 
the Parascha Bo, (fol. 84. col. 2.) there is the following passage: 
<< Our Rabbins of blessed memory have said^ when the dogs hmi^ 
then cometh the angel of death into the city ; but when the dogs 
are at play, then cometh EUas into the city :" and in Rabbi Mena- 
chem Von Re Ranat's Exposition on the same books, in the 
Parascha Bo, there is a passage running thus : << Our Rabbins 
of blessed memory have said, when the angel of death enters into 
a city, the dogs do howl, and I have seen it written by one of the 
disciples of Kabbi Jehuda, the just, that upon a time a dog did 
h0wl, and elapt his tail between his legs, and went aside, Jor /ear 
tf the at^el tf death ; and somebody coming and kicking the dog 
to the place from which he had fled, the dog presently died :** 
whether the Jews have taken the notion of the cause of the howl- 
ing of dogs from other nations, or other nations have taken it from 
them, is a matter beyond the extent of our discoveries>but it is 
very true, and perhaps very remarkable, that a notion of this na- 
ture prevails among the multitude in almost every nation upon 
earth : there is hardly a town in Europe, which, in the common 
opinion, is not visited by an evil spirit in the night ', which evil 
spirit, called almost in every place by a different name^ is sup- 
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posed to take its rounds through the streets^ while the Inhabitants 
are asleep, and to set the dogs a haooling; nor is there perhaps a 
town in Europe, where one may not meet with a hundred accounts 
of the mischievous pranks of tliis visitor ; but that, when the dogs 
are gamesome, or full of play, Elias, or some good spirit, is visit- 
ing the town, is perhaps a notion entertained by none but the 
Jews.** Plutarch, in his sensible, eloquent, and curious. Tract on 
Superstition^ says that « Aristodemus, the king of the Messenians9 
was, in the war, which he maintained against the Lacedaemonians, 
so farmed at the dismal denunciations of the prophets, nxihen the 
dap howled like wolves, and a wild herb had grown near the 
hearth of his house, that he laid violent hands upon himself, in a 
paroxysm of despair." Shakespeare, in his Henry the Sixth, has 
mentioned this among many other omens, which appeared at the 
birth of Rictard the third : 

^' The owl shriek'd at thy birth, an evil sign ; ^ 

<* The night-crow cr^'d, a boding lackless tnne ; 
** Dogs howPd and hideous tempests shook down trees ; 
« << The raven croak'd hoarse on the chimney's top, 

^' And chattering pyes in dismal discord sung !" 

Trin. Coll. Cam. Ort. I7. 1 8 H . 
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To THB Editor of the Classical Jouenal. 
Sir, 

XT is much to be lamented, that in this enlightened age, 
when arts and sciences are arrived to such a degree of perfection, 
as though little was left for the improvement, and discovery of 
fature generations ; a desire for biblical knowledge, such as is 
consistent with the original Hebrew, should not have stirred up the 
zeal of the learned in all Christian nations, to attempt a revision 
of those numerous passages in all the European translations which 
are inconsistent with the original, and which stand opposed to 
costom and rational usage among men in every age. 

Since the first translation of the Hebrew Bible into the Latin 
tongue, when these errors were committed by the translator, and 
from which all the European translations are copied, no successful 
efforts have been made, to give the translation, where it is objecti- 
onable, the language of the original. But accounts of circum- 
stances, as opposite to truth as light is to darkness, and contrary to 
every idea we have of right reason, oiv iVvs ^\o\»Aq»V n?ww^ '^^ 
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Hebrew scriptiirjBs are written: are permitted to disgrace the 
pages of the Bible, though not any thiog of this nature is to be 
found in the original. 

With a view therefore to prepare the way for biblical infonna- 
tion, the proprietors of the Classical Journal^ being fully convinced 
of the serious necessity for a publication of this nature, to put a 
stop to the alarming progress of infidelity, which has sent forth its 
poison to every nook and corner of society, have liberally afforded 
an opportunity for critical investigation. 

Much indeed is it to be wished, that the sacred flame for the honor 
of the scripture might burn in the hearts of others blessed by 
Providence with afiluence,and induce them to enable those who are 
willing, to devote their time and ability for the accomplishment of 
so desirable an object. 

I proceed to lay before the reader a very objectionable part of 
scripture, as it stands in the translation, which Deists seldom fail 
to avail themselves of, in order to show that it is contrary to right 
reason ; but which nevertheless is not sanctioned by the original. 
It is in the 20di chapter of Genesis where we have a singular 
account respecting the transactions between Abraham and Abime- 
lech. It is certainly altogether opposed to every notion we have 
of the transactions between man and man, when rationally consi- 
dered. At present I should not have noticed it, there being many 
of far greater importance, did not a modem commentator make it 
" worse for mending." The English translation is certainly at 
variance with the Hebrew, but this comment is contrary to both. 

Dr. Clarke has attempted to give us a new translation of the 
l6th verse of this chapter, such a one to a certainty as there is no 
authoritv for in the original, where it is thus written, 

Jindil ^3 IMT) '?jm nU^W V^S^D^ry and i\ is thus translated in 

pur Bi.l^le. jind unto Sarah he said, beJwld, I have given thy 
brotlierra thousand pieces of silver; behold, he is to tltee a cover- 
ing of the eyes, unto all that are with thee, and with all other; 
thus she was reproved, ?ut Dr. Clarke says, " It, the one thou* 
sand shekels, not He (Abmham) is to thee for a covering, to procure 
thee a veil to conceal tliy beauty (unto all that are with thee, and 
with all other) from all thy own kindred and acquaintance, and 
from all strangers, that none, seeing thou art another man's wife, 
may covet thee on accojigit of tliy comeliness/' J did not expect 
to see any thing so contrary to the meaning of the Hebrew 
coQi^ from the pen of this writer. 

]3y no rule in the Hebrew language, nor in any other language, 
can the masculine pronoun, when it refers to a person, be trans- 
lated by the neuter pronoun it. In this verse, the masculine 
pronojuu U'ln he, evidently rpfers^to the proximate noun HT^ thy 
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BROTHER, and not to ^3 silver,' Ae remote noun: therefore 

caimot be translated by it. Had the original been written as it is 
in the translation^ thus ^3 5)^^^ T^Vh ^JTI/li / have given thy 

brother a thousand pieces of silver ; instead of 1D3 BJ^K ^iVt! 

1|11H/ I have given a thousand of silver to thy brother, as it is ia 

the original ; the neuter pronoun might have been suffered to pass 
nnnoticed, in conformity to the custom of the English language, 
i^'hich makes <^p3 cheseph, ** silver/' neuter, but as tliis is not the 

V IT 

ft 

case, Dr. Clarke has no authority for making such a variation 
from the plain and literal meauing of the Hebrew, except the 
authority of a whimsical Rabbi, (from whom I suppose he has 
transcribed it.) lliis writer surely must know that the syntax of 
a noun with.a noun is their agreement in number aud gender, but 
there is no agreement between the mascidine pronoun lV\tl He, 
and JspS silver. But as H^Jl He, refers to "Sf^TTk thy brother, they 

agree with each other in number and gender, from which it must 
appear evident that tliis new translation cannot be admitted, 
because it is as coiitrary to every rule in the Hebrew language, as 
it is to reason. Consequently it could not be supposed on any 
ground whatever, that the silver was to be for a covering of the 
eyes, but that the circumstance jbeing then known that they were 
married, her husband was the covering of the eyes, or kept her 
from reproach, because she was hLs wife. We are told that these 
thousand shekels of silver were to purchase a veil : veils must have 
been dear indeed in the time of Abraham, but Abraham was rich 
enough to purchase his wife a veil without any aid from Abime- 
lech. 

Concerning 4iese words of Abimelech to Sarah, viz. and milo 
Sarah he said, Dr. Clarke asks, " But, what did he say ? Here 
there is scarcely any agreement among interpreters : the Hebrew 
is exceedingly obscure, and every interpreter takes it in his own 
sense." What! ^^ scarcely any agreement among interpreters — 
the Hebrew exceedingly obscure — every interpreter takes it in his 
own sense l** There is not any obscurity in the Hebrew, it is as 
plain as any other passage in the Bible, and there is but one sense 
which is so obvious that it is impossible for a school-boy not to 
understand it: viz. ** And unto Sarah he said, behold, I have given 
thy brother a thousand pieces of silver : behold, he is a covering 
of the eyes, unto all that are with thee, and unto all other." This 
is plainly the whole that he said to Sarah, therefore there is not 
any ground for disagreement among interpreter^ about wliat he 
said to her. 

In the 14th and l6th verses, as they stand in the English and in 
all the European translations, we understand that "Abimelech 
gave to Abraham sheep, and oxen, and men-servants, and maid- 
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servants, and a thousand pieces of silver/' but there is not any 
authority for this translation in the original. We do not find that 
there was any consideration given on the part of Abraliam for all 
this profusion of valuable property ; for it was not enough that 
Abiinelech should restore his wife to him, which was all he could 
reasonably expect, but the good king must give him sheep afid-oien, 
and men-servants, and women-servants* he must also • give him a 
thousand pieces of silver : and all this to a sojourner and a strain 
g^. Aben Ezra supposes that all this property was to make a 
compensation to. Abraham for the insult offered him in taking 
Sarah, that others might be convinced tiiat he was culpable, and 
that this conduct of his was to be a covering of the eyes to prove 
her innocence. ■ But this interpretation is a departure irom die 
grammar and syntax of the language, for to refer the pronoun 
H^n HUf hCf to the conduct of Abimelech, is worse than referring 
it to the remote noun 6)03 Cheseph, " s'dver," instead of the' proxi- 
mate noun "SfT^? 'Ay l^^other. Now which of tliese learned Drs. 

are we to believe? from what Dr. Clarke says, we must believe that 
the silver was referred to by the masculine pronoun HVl He^ and 
therefore he changes the Hebrew masculine, for the neuter 
pronoun it: while Dr. Aben Ezra refers the masculine pronoun to 
the conduct of Abimelech mentioned at the beginning of the verse. 
« It is also evident that Abimelech did not do this in any way to 
insult Abraham, because he says, '^ in tlie integrity of my heart, 
and innocency of my hands, have 1 done this ;*' therefore it must 
necessarily be understood, that he did this as a compliment to 
Abraham, seeking an alliance with him, by taking Sarah to be his 
wife, and which was also understood by his people.; therefore there 
was no ground for that profusion of gifts which the Rabbi 
supposed were given to Abraham, as Abimelech had not done any 
thing improper. This has often been considered by Deists . as a 
very objectionable passage^ because it is contrary to right 
reason to suppose that this transaction took place in the order 
in which il is related in the translation. Neither could Abraham, 
who is declared to be a prince^ and the richest monarch 
in all the east, have accepted such favors without making an 
adequate return : for honor was a peculiar trait in his character. 

We learn from Scripture that the patriarchs followed the occupar 
tion of shepherds, and that Abraham was a shepherd king ; which 
was the profession of most of the Hebrews. So that the riches 
of Abraham arose from his numerous herds of cattle, with which 
he supplied the different countries. We also learn that it was die 
custom to remove frequently from place to place for pasturage ; 
for having immense flocks it became necessary to remove them in 
order to procure a sufficient supply, and to dispose, of a part as 
occasion might require. Not that Abraham wandered about from 
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place to place without any visible way of procuring a living, a 
charge which has been often made by Deists, but this was his 
great, honorable, and profitable occupation, by which he became 
one of the greatest men in all the east. This appears to have been 
the case at this period, for the first verse says ; ^' And Abraham 
journeyed from thence toward the south country, and dwelled 
b^tv^een Kadesh, and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar/' Now 
Abimelech-the King of the country sent and took Sarsihfrom him, 
thinking he had a right, as she was reported to be his sister, and 
not his wife, but as soon as he was convinced that she was his wife, 
he restored her again to her husband. It is then said in the trans- 
lation, ^' and Abimelech took sheep and oxen, and men-servants, 
and maid-seryants, and gave them to Abraham," but the word them 
does not occur in the original, therefore cannot be applied to Abi- 
melech's giving the persons and cattle to Abraham. 
The word TtffX and he took^ should be translated, and Abime-' 

leek received* SeeExod.32. 4. Hj^^ and he received. 1 Sam. 2,5tS5. 

So David received. 2 Kings, 19. 14. and Hezekiah received, 

Isaiah 37. 14. The first clause will then read, ** and Abimelech 

received sheep, and oxen, and mennservants^ and maid-servants.'^ So 

that instead of giving all this valuable property to Abraham, for 

which Abraham had given no consideration, we shall find that 

Abimelech received them from Abraham, who received a thousand 

pieces of silver of Abimelech for the same. To the learned I 

need not enter into particulars, but to those who have not attended 

to a close investigation of the original, it is necessary to say, that 

according to the order of the Hebrew, there are two propositions 

in the verse ; the first is, Abimelech receives, or purchases sheep, 

and oxen of Abraham, which he had brought with him from 

Canaan for pasturage, and for which privilege he no doubt com- 

mute<^ with the king, who assigned him the best part of the land 

for pasturage. The second proposition is, that he restored Sarah, 

irho dwelt with him, to Abndiam. But the first word in this second 

proposition which ist^,^ yayiththeen, translated and he gave, 

should have been translated as the same word is in Dan. 1. 9* 
tyfPKn Vy^ Now God had brought , for though it means to give^ 

U 18 not consistent with the following verb S^^ Vayaasheeb. The - 

whole verse truly reads word for word thus, — " And Abimelech 
received sheep, and oxen, and man-servants, and women-servants ; 
2iul he brought to Abraham and restored to him, Sarah his wife.'' 
1^ is in perfect agreement with the Septuagint, for ixa^s the 
^d person singular aor. 2. has this signification, the same as 
^^ipio, capio, to receive or accept. And eScSxero 'AfipuctfA xa) 
«»6fcexsy avTcS Suppav^ also agrees with r> 3tth DnSaK^ tj^JI 

^ AM, '' and he brought to Abraham and restored to him Saxak/ 
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From which it appears evident that Abimelech did not give this 
property to Abraham^ but that he purchased a part of the live 
stock which Abraham according to custom had brought to be sold^ 
and for which he received a thousand pieces of silver. Iliis also 
agrees with what i^ said in the I2,th chapter, verse the l6th^, where 
we read that Abraham, ^^ had sheep^ and oxen, and he-asses, and 
nuen-servants, and maid-servants^ and she-asses, and camels." And 
also Ch. 13. 2. " And Abraham was very rich m cattle, in silver, 
and in gold," and consequently had no necessity for such gifts from 
Abimelech. 

This is further obvious from the word ''il/li Naatkti, for though 

it be rendered, / have given^ it should, according to rule, be tran»* 
lated by the same word as it is in Numb. 21. 34. ^i^^ / have 

delivered, l^zek. 22. 31. I have recompensed. — Judges, 1. S. I have 
delivered. Which then reads, " I have delivered to thy brother a 
thousand of silver," so far the two verses, excepting the final claiise, 
literally read thus. " And Abimelech received sheep, and oxen, 
and men-servants, and women-servants ; and he brought to Abra- 
ham and restored to him, Sarah his wife. And unto Sarah he said, 
behold I have delivered a thousand of silver, ^TTSp to thy brother, 

behold, he is to thee a coveruig of the eyes unto all that are with 
thee. 

But the following words 73 /IK) are strangely martyred by this 

writer, he says they may be translated thus : " and to all, or, and 
in all, speak the truth." Here we have error on error, tlie words 
" speak the truth," are a comment or gloss, they do not occur in 
the original Hebrew, therefore must be rejected. The English 
translation is certainly nearer the Hebrew, though the translators 
have put in the word other, for which there is not any authority, 

and it makes die reading bad, viz. b^ ilK) and with all other. But 

reject the word other, which is a very awkward word here, and die 
Hue reading is, and with all. Mow when the following word 

Jinoil PfJiochaachathy rendered in the Bible " thus she was 

reproved," is tndy translated, which 1 am sorry to say has altogediei 
been mistaken both by the translators and by Dr. Clarke ; it nol 
only makes a part of the second proposition, but it shows tba' 
another error has been committed by making two propositions 
where there is evidently but one. There are but two proposition 
in the verse, as is signified by the pause ; whereas in the Bibl 
translation, and in this author's comment we have tliree, viz. W 
** And to Sarah he said, behold I have given thy brother a tho« 
sand pieces of silver — 2nd. behold, he is to thee a covering of tl 
eyes unto all that are with thee, and with all other — 3rd. thus si 
vas reproved." 

JinSy) Fenochaachath, finishes the verse, which is in the Englis 

• _ 

und ia all the European translaUoivH, iciTi^<&t^^\ ^^ thus she w 
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ed/' Dr. Clarke says, *' but the word is probably the 

person preterite, used for the imperative mood from the 

32) ?iacach" What ! the second person preterite used for the 

itive mood i the Dr. is not quite correct in his explanations^ 
terpretations of the Hebrew ; no such form of the imperative 
e found in that language. Now supposing for the sake of de- 
ting what is true, that this form did occur ii^the imperative^ no 
etending to read Hebrew without the true vowels, erroneously 
points, could possibly determine the true meaning and 
lation, as the same radical form of the word is found in 
^nt conjugations, viz. in the second person masculine arid 
ine in Kal, in xPiel, and in Phaal. 

s.sad indeed if the knowledge of interpreters of the Hebrew 
)ge amounts only to probabilities. Surely every word in the 
ew is as certain and determinate in its meaning and appli- 
I as words are in other languages ; otherwise what certainty 
I there be in any translation from the Hebrew ? 

e word /ITTDJI Vehokaachath. does not come from the root 

Nacach, but from Hy yocachy which means to justify, to 

a/e, Job 23. 4. **^ I would order my cause before him, and 
y mouth with JliTO^il arguments or justifications."— Micah 

" for the Lord hath a controversy with his people, and nSW 

U plead, or vindicate his own goodness, with IsraelJ' JTHD^ 

lachath is in Niphal, and should be translated, thus she was 
ed. For this is not applied to Sarah in the Hebrew, as it is 

translation and by this writer; she had not done wrong ia 
5 that Abraham was her brother. Neither did the good king 
lelech do wrong intentionally, for as above, it is said, '* in the 
•ity of nay heart, and innocency of my hands, have I done 

This will also agree with the Septuagint xa» troivra aX^deuo-ov 
ill things, be thou justified." The two verses will then truly 
word for word with the Hebrew, thus : " And Abimelech 
/ed sheep, and oxen, and men-servants, and women-servants, 
le brought to Abraham and restored to him Sarah his wife, 
unto Sarah he said, behold, I have delivered a thousand of 

to tliy brother '?J"'^^^^, behold, he is to thee- a covering of 

^es, unto all that are with thee : and with alli thus she was 
led.'* 'lliat is, he justified her conduct in saying that Abraham 
ler brother, and as their conduct was approved in the sight 
6d, I conceive tlfat Dr. Clarke has been too hasty in condemn- 
•oth. 

:annot conceive what could induce this writer to suppose that 
iham did not speak the truth when he said, she is my sister^ Coc 
IS the result of his reasoning ou tVie ^mV^'^^X. I&rxV^ Vaa» 
ired that tJie conduct of AbtalhanxXs xvoX^^^^vvi^Jvfc-*'^'^ ^^~ 
>L. V. ;^fo. IX. ^ 
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deavours to show what he supposes constitutes a falshood^ that 
it may with the greater force apply to Abraham. He says, 
*' In this place it may be proper to ask, IVhat is a lie? It is any 
action done, or word spoken, whether true or false in itself, which 
the doer, or speaker, wishes the observer, or hearer, to take in a 
contrary sense to that which he knows to be true.'' But here is no 
action done, nor word spoken, which Abraham, the speaker, wished 
the hearer to take in a contrary sense ; consequently Abraham 
cannot be charged with a lie. Abraham said, she is my sister^ and 
he spake the truth, for she wias the daughter of his father, but not 
the daughter of his mother. Abraham was not asked whether or 
not she was his wife ; had this question been put to the VMierable 
patriarch, and instead of giving a plaiu answer, as Dr. Clarke 
would have done, had he said, she is my sister, though he wooid 
have spoken the truth, yet the negative would have been implied, 
as though he had said, no, she is my sister. From which it is 
certain that Abraham was not guilty of lying, and that his conduct 
is free from blame. Could this writer's statement be proved, we 
should be told by Deists, that all tlie patriarchs aiid prophets 
were guilty of lying, Isaac also said, she is my sister — that Jacob 
deceived Isaac — that David by feigning himself mad, lied too— and 
that when Jeremiah was asked by the princes what the king had said 
unto him, he lied, because he withheld a part of the conversation 
concerning which the king had charged him to be silent. Christ 
said, " destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up :" 
the Jews were deceived, for they understood him to mean the 
temple at Jerusalem. " Then said the Jews, forty and six years 
was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three days T 
and he did not undeceive them. Now it is obyjious that this writer's 
definition of a lie will not go, using his own words, '' on all fours,* 
or in plain English, it is not consistent with truth ; for as these 
words had no reference to the literal temple at Jerusalem, so ftr 
they were not true, and the speaker " was sensible that the hearers 
took what he said in a contrary sense to that which he knew to b 
true ;" but who will dare to say, that this was a falshood i 

The sacred record does not say that God condemned eith 
Abraham or Sarah, for thus in the honesty of their hear 
endeavouring in truth to escape danger, but on the contrary, the 
proceeding is approved of in the -sight of God, v. 7th. " No 
dierefore restore the man his wife, for he is a prophet, and he Ai 
ptay for thee." * 

This conduct of Abraham was so jjistifiable, that wb 
Abimelech, who, it is s^d, feared God, heard what he had to « 
in justification of himself, he did not reproach him, but tref 
him as a friend, bought his sheep, and oxen, hired his men-ser 
and women-servants, and said unto him, ^' behold, my land is I 
Aee, dwell where it pleaseth thee ." 
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From the above observations^ agreeably to the obvious and 
express meaning and application of the Hebrew words, when we 
attend to die relative determination of the branches of their 
respective roots, and in conformity thereto make choice of such 
words in our language as by this unerring method point out the 
varying inflexions of ideas ; it must appear to the learned that th^ 
objections of the Deist, because the translation is inconsistent with 
reason, can no longer be made to this part of the sacred history. 
I have also shown that Dr. Clarke has committed some errors, 
particularly where, by differing firom the Bible translation, he 
makes the masculine pronoun RH Hu, refer to the remote noun 
*|D3 Cheseph, silver^ instead of Abraham, and that there is nu 

ground for charging the patriarch even with the least degree of 
prevarication. These conclusions are as erroneous as his com 
ment on die passage, where the three men were entertained by 
Abraham, for he there says, '' he set a whole calf before them, 
new bread, but baked on the hearth, three measures of meal 
were baked on diis occasion, which comes to more than two of 
our bushels, and nearly to fifty-six pounds of our weight ; whence 
we may conclude, diat men were great eaters in those days." Thfe 
Dr. attempts to confirm this by a quotation from Homer, Odyss. 
1. 14. ver. 74. where, he says, the poet makes his heroes great eaters. 
When Eumaeus entertained Ulysses, he dressed two pigs for him*^ 
lelf and his guest. 

** So saying, he girded quick his tunic close, 

And issuing sought Uie styes ; thence bringing two 

Of the imprisoned herd, he slaughtered both, 

Binged them, and slashed and spitted them, and placed 

The whole well roasted, banquets, spits and all. 

Reeking before Ulysses." Cowpbr. 

He quotes another passage where it is said, that, ^^ a hog of 
five years old was slaughtered and served up for five persons." 



His wood for fuel he prepared. 



And dragging thither a well fatted brawn 
Of the fifth year. 

Dr. Clarke forgets that Abraham had a very large family ; we read 
of three hundred in his own house. Therefore fifty-six pounds of 
bread was but a mere trifle, where the consumption must have 
keen so great. If Abraham had been an " itinerant," a wanderer 
ifom place to place, without any fixed residence, instead of 
^ng, as he really was, the greatest shepherd-king bf the east ; and 
w had no family but Sarah and the young man who dressed 
tte kid, as this writer seems to think was die case; there would 
we been some ground for supposing that this great quantity of 
provision would not have been provided, unless the men had been 

gt eaters, as it could not have been eaten while it was ^ood. \. 
i thb writer might have fairlj »a\d, iSfci^X V«o >a>adasS« ^^ ^^swct 
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ivould make tiear a hundred weight ; but this mistake is excusable, 
it is not a scriptural one. 

But 1 may be told, if Abraham made a trade of selling men- 
servants, and women-servants, how can this be justified ? would it 
not be as bad as (he slave trade ? I should answer th«se questions 
by observing to such objectors, that Abraham was a patriarchal 
shepherd-king, that he had a great many people on his estates, 
besides those who are said to have been born in his own house, 
who got their Hvelihood under him, and who from their infancy 
were instructed in the management of sheep and cattle ; literally, 
grazing farmers. These were the persons brought by Abraham 
^o Abiuielech to be engaged by him as managers of the sheep and 
oxen which were purchased by him of Abraham. A kind of 
bailiffs, so that it was doing them a great kindness to procure them 
such situations under :the pay and patronage of the king of Gerar. 

Neither can it be admitted, as this writer tliiuks, that '^ all the 
Ger-arites were a righteous nation ;" for it appears that a man who 
was a stranger in their country was always in danger of being 
murdered for the sake of his tcife, verse 1 J . Nor is it possible 
that ^^arah, at the age of 90 years, could be a beautiful woman. 
Hiunan nature was the same in the time of Abraham, as it is now, 
for so we are told in this part of scripture. But the truth is, as 
it was the custom among the eastern nations for the women to 
wear veils, principally to protect their faces from the heat of the 
sun, and also from motives of modesty ; Abraham was appreheu- 
sive that they might mistake her for a younger person, and so slay 
him for the sake of his wife. Therefore we are not to suppose 
what cannot be credited, viz. that a woman 90 years old was a 
beautiful woman, as this writer tells us, for he attempts to iuter- 
J)ret the original thus, (as above) *' for a covering to procure thee a 
veil to conceal thy beauty.'' The legends of the Koran, and the 
Arabian tales, are not more inconsistent with reason, than a suppo- 
sition of this nature is with scripture. 

Thus I have endeavoured to silence the objections of the Deist 
to the circumstances related in this part of sacred writ in the 
translation ; they can no longer be by them brought forward to 
ridicule the Bible. But I am aware that there are some persons 
$o attached to old prejudices, that they would rather witness the 
alarming progress, of Deism and fanaticism, which threatens the 
destruction of true' religion, than they would suffer any alteration 
in the received translation, though it were the literal sense of the 
original, and though it silenced the objections which have been the 
cause of spreacBng anarchy and blood-shed, by disturbing the peace 
of religious society in Europe. To this description of Christian 
professors, who have done more hijury to true religion than all tbi 
Infidels and Deists in the world, I say, if they be disposed to cavil 
at any thing I have advanced^ I hope in future they wiU fir^^ 
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endeavour to make themselves masters at Jeast of the grammar of 
the Hebrew language, for many of the answers I have seen have 
been defective in this indispensable branch of mechanical lear- 
ning. Tliey may then consider themselves in some degree prepared 
to gain a knowledge of the elements of the Hebrew. 13ut 
while such gentlemen are content with a knowledge of alphabet 
Hebrew to enable them to dabble in a lexicon for the root of a 
word, no matter if it be the third person singular preter, which 
forms the radix, it must go for aingu/ar or phraly participle 
active or passive, iitjinitive, or imperative, it is boldly sent forth, 
as I have shown, and shall have occasion to do : no wonder they 
should make such blunders by mistaking tense, person^ mood^ 
gender, &c. 

But there is another description of men, if possible more 
dangerous and mischievous than those mentioned above, viz. those 
who are bold enough to speak and write against the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text; Deists need no better supporters than 
such as these. They ask, if any continued miracle has been mani- 
fested for the preservation of the Hebrew scriptures : I may ask, 
if the works of Homer, Euclid, Virgil, and the most eminent 
Latin writers, are not the same now, and must necessarily continue 
to be, as they were when the authors were living r Uiere can be ^lo 
interpolation in their works, because the eye of the learned world 
was upon them in all ages, those bold attempts would have been 
made known, to the injury of the character) and the ruin of the 
interpolator. On this ground the scriptures ui the original Hebrew 
claim the same protection. But the original scriptures are of a 
higher consideration : can any man- who believes tlie scriptures to 
be what they certainly are, the word of God, for a moment 
suppose that the God who gave them in the Hebrew language, 
and who governs the most minute concerns of Man by his provi- 
dence, would not preserve his sacred word pure ? to suppose tlie 
contrary, would be to conclude that the Bible is not the word of 
God, and that he does not govern the world by his Providence. 
Had these objectors the least semblance of truth, or probability to 
support them, which is not the case, vhat good can they propose 
to the present generation, and to posterity, by inculcating doubts 
respecting the purity of the original ? concerning such it is said, 
" what are these wounds in thine hands ? then he shqll answer, 
tliose with which I was wounded in the house of my friends.'' 
Zach. 13. 6. These are enemies to true religion and the Bible, 
whatever their pretensions may be, 

I intend in a future number to give sufficient proof that the 
original Hebrew is as pure, and that the Hebrew Bible is a3 
incorrupt, as it was in die time of the venerable writer. 

Undon. JOHN BELLAMY. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
To THE Editor of the Classical Jottbnal. 

SlE, 

Y ouK Journal has but lately fallen into my hands, and 
I have read parts of it with much satisfaction. I perceive that a 
considerable portion of it is dedicated to Biblical Criticism; and 
1 value it much the more on that account ; from a persuasion of 
the importance of furnishing a convenient medium through which 
the sacred text may receive farther illustration. Among your 
correspondents, Mr. Bellamy has furnished a paper in No. IV. 
on which I take the liberty of sending you a few remarks. 

After paying a compliment to the zeal of a learned Bishop^ who 
has instituted an academy, in which the Hebrew language receives 
distinguished encouragement, Mr. B. proceeds to comfnunicate 
to the public his opinion as to the degree of labor which may be 
necessary in the acquisition of that language. In doing this, if I 
am not deceived, our author has been led into inconsistencies, 
which can be accounted for only on the supposition that he has not 
fully made up his mind upon the subject. In p. 743^ he admits 
the possibility of a person in three days, acquiring *^ that branch 
of the rudiments, which teaches the learner to find the radix of a 
word, and by this, its determinate meaning in the lexicon.*' In- 
page 745. he says, ''I think it would be a difficult task for a learner 
of a tolerable capacity, to be perfectly acquainted with the alpha-' 
bet, , in the space of three months, so as to write and understand 
the radicals and serviles, with their extensive meaning and appli- 
cation as prefixes, and suffixes, which can properly be said to be 
only a knowledge of the alphabet." Now every one who knows 
any thing of the Hebrew language, must know, that without such 
* an acquaintance with the serviles as is here supposed, the learner 
Cannot consult his Lexicon to much effect. 

I hope I shall not be considered as taking too great a liberty, if 
I say, that the present production discovers marks of precipitancyi 
which should be avoided by everv one, and much more by one 
who comes forward to deliver opmions to the world, on subjects 
of no small difiiculty, and of considerable importance. £ven 
twenty years' attentive study of Hebrew will hardly authorise a 
man to pronounce so magisterially as our author does on the 
subject of the vowel points. After a judicious and candid exami- 
nation into the merits of the question, a man may be led to con- 
clude in favor of the points ; but surely no man has a right to stfy; 
** That it is impossible to read or understand a word without them.'' 
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Such a mode of speaking on the subject, savors more of the 
partiality \i'ith which a man regards a favorite, than the candor 
that becomes a judge. If our author means by reading, reading 
according to the points : 1 believe no man will dispute his position. 
But if he means to affirm that there is no uttering the words of 
which the language is composed, without having recourse to the 
vowel points ; this is surely an unwarrantable assertion. As to 
understanding the Hebrew, I do maintain, and can prove, that a 
man, who has never heard of the vowel points, and who has studied 
the language without any reference to them, in any shape, may yet 
be well acquainted with Hebrew : so that when he meets a 
new passage^ he will as readily and as certainly perceive it^ mean- 
ing, as a man, who has made the points his study. But I will say 
no more now on this subject ; as I may perhaps on some future 
occasion, if I shall be allowed, call the attention of students to it, 
through the medium of your Journal. 

I took the liberty before of suggesting that our author seems to 
express himself on different occasions, with some inconsistency. 
In p. 746. he writes thus : '^ I also differ from the opinion of a 
learned Rabbi, who was asked, how long it would require a person 
of good capacity to attain a critical knowledge of the language? 
He replied, from seven to fourteen years." From this, one would 
natunuly suppose, that our author considered this to be a period 
of greater length than was necessary : yet he afterwards says, 
'^ uxbX it must necessarily be more difficult than the Latin, Greek, 
or any language whatever." While he acquiesces in the opinion, 
diat for the acquisition of Latin, seven years are necessary, and 
for that of Greek, fourteen. It may be, however, that the objec- 
tion is not to the length, but to the shortness, of the period : in 
which case I should have looked for a different mode of expression. 
But I have a more serious objection to the sentiments of our 
author, in the character of a theologian, than in that of either a 
grammarian or a critic. Let us hear him speak. '* Why have 
not those contradictions, and improper renderings, which are to be 
found in the Bible translation, cover it with obloquy, and almost 
seem to impeach the moral justice ' of God ; on which account we 
are told by Deists, that, if these things be true, ^ the scriptures 
cannot be of divine origin, and therefore must be the work of 
men : I ask, why have not the clergy (for in them alone we ought 
to be able to place implicit coi^dence respecting these things) 



' How does this epithet modify its subject, so as to distinfi^iish it from any 
tUiig of' the same kind? or in other words, is there any josticey but moral 
jvttce? Our author perhaps, by mistake, wrote '* moral justice" for ''moral 
P^ections," or «ome si^nilar expression. 

^ Our author means, '' if tho^e things exist in tiie original." 
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answered all these objections and reconciled the inconsistencies ' 
which appear in the translation?" Our author, in this passage, 
steps beyond the limits of verbal criticism^ and enters upon a new 
province. He considers the command given to the Israelites to 
extirpate the inhabitants of Canaan, as not contained in the origi- 
nal. It seems strange that there should have been such a general 
agreement on this subject among all the trarislators of the Old 
Testament. Some strange fatality must have attended the under- 
taking ; that at all times^ and in all places, and by all men, this 
error should have been committed, and this misrepresentation of 
the divine character, without any apparent temptation, sent forth 
into the world. If then the established clergy M'ere to perform 
the part assigned them by our author, they would still leave the 
great majority of mankind laboring ufider the mistake arising from 
•the supposition, that in the places referred to, they were reading 
the word of God, and not, according to our author^ the inventions 
of men. But if our author is dissatisfied with such things, he will 
find occasion of perpetual hostility against our authorised version. 
He ought to require the correction of such pasisages as the follow- 
ing. " Go ye after him through the city, and smite ; let not yowr 
eye spare, neither haVe ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, both 
maids, and little children, and women." Ezekiel, ix. 5. Our 
author's objection, let it be observed, is to the character of any 
being who could issue such an order as that ascribed, in our trans- 
lation, to the God of the Israelites. Whether he works by angels, 
or by men, by rational or irrational beings, by animated or inani- 
mate instruments, he still continues the same. How then can our 
author reconcile himself to the character of the God of nature? 
1 take it for granted from his avowed attachment to the scriptures, 
that he does not ascribe any thing to chance. I would wish then 
to know how the God who commands an earthquake to swallow 
up the inhabitants of a city, without distinction of age, or sex, is 
to be distinguished from the God, who issues the same order, and 
assigns the execution of it to human beings f But, in truth, otir 
translation abounds so much in objectionable matter of this kind, 
that to make the alterations and purgations recommended by our 
author, would be a work of more labor, than he is himself, perhaps, 
jjtware of. And does he seriously propose to measure the profi- 
ciency made by the established clergy, in the study of Hebrew, 
^y their discernment of this asserted discrepancy between (he 
original Hebrew^ and our authorised version f If this be his sober 
judgment on the subject, I cannot but say, without any intentioo 
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' Inconsistencies cannot be reconciled. Our author means, that what he caltoY 
inconsistencies, sbo^y be removed (.l;y an amendment,) from the present trvii- 
jation^ 
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of offending, that there is reason to apprehend he has mis- 
spent the twenty years he -has employed hi the study of Hebrew, ' 
'fhe truth is, that this objectionable matter is as certainly to be 
found in the Hebrew, as it is in the English ; and if the existence 
of such things furnish the Deists with a fair ground of triimiph, 
we must submit : for without new modelling the original itself, no 
man can, without false translations, make it speak any language but 
that which appears to our author so liable to objections. Let him, 
however, make the trial himself, by producing some specimens of 
his proposed improvements, and we shall be better able to judge, 
how far his censures on the clergy are well foimded, - or otherwise. 
In the meantime I would beg leave to offer a few remarks on Mr. 
B's criticism on Job, 3 1st chap. 15th and 18th verses. I do not 
know but he may be right in presuming that his observations ^' may 
be acceptable both to the learned, and to the unlearned,'* but to 
one occupying a kind of middle place between the two extremes, 
I must say, that they have npt proved perfectly satisfactory. Let 
us first consider the 15th verse : 

TTTK Dmi i:)ra^ mj ""yiru iiDni \?hr\ 

It is evident that the passage as it stands in our translation is very 
good sense, and agrees with the rest of the subject. The only 
objection Mr. B. makes is, ^^ that one question is asked twice." 
And to avoid such a repetition, he proposes an alteratioh, by the 
adoption of which, the passage will stand thus, *^ Did not he who 
formed me within, form him ? and did not one fashion us in the 
womb f" Now, it appears to me, that little more need be said of 
this alteration, than that such a mode of rendering 1DIU is unusual, 
and unnatural ; and that, if the objection which it is intended to 
obviate, be admitted, we should have occasion to revise and correct 
most of the poetical books of the Old Testament. To refer to^ all 
the places, where the same thing is said twice in the same verse, 
with some slight modification of sense, or change in the phrase- 
ology, would be to fill the Journal with quotations. If I maybe 
allowed to offer an opinion, as to the true rendering, it is to be 
found in the paper published in No. V. signed W. V. It is thus I 
have been in the habit of translating the passage for myself, witli 
only a slight difference which I take the liberty of proposing, as 
perhap3 more literal than tlie other. '' Did not his maker make me 
m the belly ? yea, he fashioned us in one womb," or *' did he not 
even fashion us in one womb ?" not identically the same, but suffi- 
ciently so for the argument. The first clause of the verse intimates 
Aeir being the work of one creator ; and the second their belong* 
ing to the same race of beings ; their being both men. All this 
seems natural, but I doubt whether we have any right to suppose 
that Job was attending to such nice distinctions as thos^ ipipUed in 
the alteration recommended by Mr. B. 
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answered all these objections and reconciled the inconsistencies ' 
which appear in the translation?*' Our author^ in this passage, 
steps beyond the limits of verbal criticism, and enters upon a new 
province. He considers the command given to the Israelites to 
extirpate the inhabitants of Canaan, as not contained in the origi- 
nal. It seems strange that there should hav6 been such a general 
agreement on this subject among all the trarislators of the Old 
Testament. Some strange fatality must have attended the under- 
taking ; that at all times, and in all places, and by all men, this 
error should have been committed, and this misrepresentation of 
the divine character, without any apparent temptation, sent forth 
into the world. If then the established clergy were to perform 
tlie part assigned them by our author, they would still leave the 
great majority of mankind laboring ulider the mistake arising from 
the supposition, that in the places referred to, they were reading 
the word of God, and not, according to our author, the inventions 
of men. But if our author is dissatisfied with such things, he will 
find occasion of perpetual hostility against our authorised version. 
He ought to require the correction of such pasisages as the follow- 
ing. " Go ye after him through the city, and smite ; let not yowr 
eye spare, neither haVe ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, both 
maids, and little children, and women." Ezekiel, ix. 5. Our 
author's objection, let it be observed, is to the character of any 
being who could issue such an order as that ascribed, in our trans- 
lation, to the God of the Israelites. Whether he works by angels, 
or by men, by rational or irrational beings, by animated or inani- 
mate instruments, he still continues the same. How then can our 
author reconcile himself to the character of the God of nattu'e ? 
1 take it for granted from his avowed attachment to the scriptures, 
that he does not ascribe any thing to chance. I would wish then 
to know how the God who commands an caithquake to swallow 
up the inhabitants of a city, without distinction of age, or sex, is 
to be distinguished from the God, who issues the same order, and 
assigns the execution of it to human beings i But, in truth, otir 
translation abounds so much in objectionable matter of this kind, 
that to make the alterations and purgations recommended by our 
author, w^ould be a work of more labor, than he is himself, perhaps, 
^ware of. And does he seriously propose to measure the profi- 
ciency made by the established clergy, in the study of Hebrew, 
^y their discernment of this asserted discrepancy between the 
original Hebrew, and our authorised version ? If this be his sober 
judgment on the subject, I cannot but say, without any intention 
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' Inconsistencios cannot be reconciled. Oar author means, that what he calk, 
inconsistencies, sboMld be removed {^ty an amendment,) from the present trant- 
jation. 
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of offending, that there is reason to apprehend he has mis- 
spent the twenty years he -has employed in the study of Hebrew. ' 
The truth is, that this objectionable matter is as certainly to be 
found in the Hebrew, as it is in the English ; and if the existence 
of such things furnish the Deists with a fair ground of triumph, 
we must submit : for without new modelling the original itself, no 
man can, without false translations, make it speak any language but 
that which appears to our author so liable to objections. Let him, 
however, make the trial himself, by producing some specimens of 
his proposed improvements, and we shall be belter able to judge, 
how far his censures on the clergy are well foimded,- or otherwise. 
In the meantime I would beg leave to offer a few remarks on Mr. 
B's criticism on Job, 3 1st chap. 15th and 18th verses. I do not 
know but he may be right in presuming that his observations " may 
be acceptable both to the learned, and to the unlearned," but to 
one occupying a kind of middle place between the two extremes, 
I must say, that they have npt proved perfectly satisfactory. Let 
us first consider the 15th verse : 

TTK Dmi i:)ra^ ^rm '•:«wr imi ^^S■^ 

It is evident that the passage as it stands in our translation is very 
' good sense, and agrees with the rest of the subject. The only 
objection Mr. B. makes is, " that one question is asked twice." 
And to avoid such a repetition, he proposes an alteratiofa, by the 
adoption of which, the passage will stand thus, *^ Did not he who 
formed me within, form him ? and did not one fashion us in the 
womb f Now, it appears to me, that little more need be said of 
this alteration, thaii that such a mode of rendering IDIU is unusual, 
and unnatural ; and that, if the objection wliich it is intended to 
obviate, be admitted, we should have occasion to revise and correct 
most of the poetical books of the Old Testament. To refer to^all 
the places, where the same thing is said twice in the same, verse, 
with some slight modification of sense, or change in the phrase- 
ology, would be to fill the Journal with quotations. If I may be 
allowed to offer an opinion, as to the true rendering, it is to be 
found in the paper published in No. V. signed W. V. It is thus I 
have been in the habit of translating the passage for myself, witii 
only a slight difference which I take the liberty of proposing, as 
perhaps more literal than tlie other. '' Did not his maker make me 
m the belly ? yea, he fashioned us in one womb," or *' did he not 
even fashion us in one womb ?" not identicalli/ the same, but suffi- 
ciently so for the argument. The first clause of the verse intimates 
Aeir heing the work of one creator ; and the second their belong* 
ing to the same race of beings ; their being both men. All this 
seems natural, but I doubt whether we have any right to suppose 
that Job was attending to such nice distinctions $is thos^ ipiplied in 
the alteration recommended by Mr. B, 
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The 18th v. is confessedly, as it stands iii the Hebrew, a diffi- 
cult one : but I confess I cannot approve of the translation 
proposed either by Mr. B.. or by your correspondent . W. V. 
Fernaps it may answer a good purpose, if we examine it^ as it 
stands in the original, and as it is rendered in the ancient versions. 

Hebrew. 

rm^H '»D» uo 3D1 n»D o^iJi myao ^d 

Septuagint, 
Sri ix viorrfTOS fi^ov h^erpe^ov cog Trarrjpy xai ex yoKTrpog fMiTgi$ /xov 

Sj/riac. 

Vulgate. 

Quia ab infantid med crevit mecum miseraiio, et de utero 
matris mea egressa est mecum. 

Not one of these versions gives the same sense as. another, that 
of the vulgate appears more natural than the translation suggested 
by your correspondent W. V. as derived from the Syriac, but I 
should think we ought to look f6r the original state of the Hebrew 
text, radier to the Septuagint, than to any other version ; as having 
been made at a period so much nearer to the time when the Hebrew 
itself was written. By Consulting that version, I am inclined to 
think that the original text stood thus, at the time the Septuagint 
was composed. 

The only chaises here supposed are, the introduction of I) in 
the place of ^ in the third word; and the omission of ^ in the last 
If this should be objected to as too great a liberty, I can only say, 
that every one who has undertaken to amend the truislation, luks 
ventured to alter, at least, one word, and that, without such good 
authority as is here produced. The sense will then be : ^' For 
from my youth, I have brought him up, as a father, and from die 
womb of my mother I have led him. ' Job means, I apprehend, 
to affirm in strong language his early regard to the wants of 
the destitute. 

To the translation proposed by your correspondent W. V. there 
appears an objection arising from tbe circumstance of Job's pro^ 
perity ; which appears not to have been interrupted, till the period 
at which the book called by his name informs us at once of his 
existence and of his downfall. 

With respect to the translation proposed by Mr. B. unless the 
word n^JM be altered, it seems to me quite inadmissible, for the 
word in question is surely not the first person singular passive of 
the verb HH^. 

The sense given by the vulgate is a good one ; but I much 
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doubt if M2, considered as one word^ can bear the meaning attri^ 
buted to it, in that version. 

Upon the whole, I am led to believe, that the verse in ques« 
tion stood as I have endeavoured to correct it from the Sep- 
taagiat^ but, whether in this conjecture I am right or wrong, 
every reader must judge for himself. 

DiiMm, Die. 17. 1811. 7. F. 



ON THE PBONUNCIATION OF LATIN WORDS. 

' To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SiRf X HAVE long wished to communicate with you on 
the subject of pronunciation, and should be glad if any of your 
readers would throw some light upon it. I allude more 
especially to the manner of pronouncing the antepenultima of cer* 
tarn words in the Latin language. Scholars are much divided on 
the question : and though a uniformity in this particular may 
perhaps be reckoned among the minor desiderata of literature^ stiU 
it is c(»ifessedly desirable, and it is so (if for no better reason) 
to prevent invidious sneers and absurd altercations. The syllabled^ 
on which I desire information, are those which prosodians call 
long by authority, for on the pronunciation of the short antepenul- 
tnna the agreement seems to be more general. I believe the greater 
number of scholars pronounce most of these syllables, whether 
long or short by authority, as if they were long by position, as it 
IS called. For instance, no distinction is made in pronunciation 
wtween the words nomine and komine^ both of them being more 
commonly spoken as if they were written, nommine^hommine. Again^ 
^^ther words that have this syllable short, are pronounced as if it were 
'^Qjg) as impenumj deteriovy &c. Though this does not obtain uni- 
versally in the case of similar words, as deterere^ &c. as if it were 
^tended to show that the whole system of pronunciation is merely 
* jnatter of caprice, whether founded in ignorance or wisdom^ 1 
^ not pretend to say. On this plan, the only discoverable 
^^istency is, that the pronunciation of words is entirely inde- 
P^dent 01 their quantity : and for such a determination perhaps 
^me reasons will be adduced. It is said, firsts that you do not at 
^ change the quantity of the syllable, whether you call it nomine 
^ fumminey it being in reality long in both cases, the quantity 
spending solely upon the time of utterance. To this it may be 
F^liedj why should you desire to pronounce a syllable, when long 
^1 authority, as if it were long by positbn i and though it is pos- 
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sible to dwell as long upon the syllable in either case, the time is pot 
conveniently or distinctly marked by a collision of the same two 
letters, as it is by the open pronunciation of a long vowel, e. g. 
the idea of length in the first syllable is not so striking from the 
sound nom^minef as no-mine; and for this reason the former 
pronunciation is better adapted to short syllables. This, I appre- 
heiid, holds particularly in the reading of poetry : let us take the 
line " oderunt peccare mali formidine poenae," where the sound 
Jbrml'dine is surely much fuller and longer than that oijormiddine. 
And further, why we should say in the nominative formv^y and 
in the 2\A2ASwe fcrmiddinej I cannot tell. But secondly, it is ob- 
jected that in case of short penultimas a similar pronunciation i$ 
not retained when the word is increased : e. g. we say bo^nuSf ban" 
. ¥iitas ; gracilis (not gracillis) gracillibus. To this it might be 
fairly answered, that our being unable to make a proper distinction, 
or to preserve a consistency in all cases can afford no reason for our 
refusing to do so, when it is in our power. Since the accent is 
commonly laid upon the antepenultima, that very circumstance 
obliges us to make the pronunciation of the -syllable longer than it 
otherwise would be ; and though such words as gracilibus are cer- 
tainly pronounced as if there were two concurring consonants in 
the middle, still that pronunciation is more rapid and diort 
than any other would be, the accent remaining the same. If a 
man were a stranger to the custom of pronunciation, I have no 
doubt that the word subtilitas would convey to him the notion of 
a lon^t];er ?.ntepenultima than suhtillitas would. Again, it is urged 
that in dissyllable^ no distinction is made \ homo and nomen being 
spoken as if the quantity of each penultima were the same : why 
then should we require a distinction in other cases ? To this a reply 
might be made as before, that if it is not easy to distinguish in 
every instance, there is no reason why we should not, when it is 
practicable. But with regard to these words of two syllables, of 
which the first is short by authority, the common pronunciation 
might be altered in two ways : first, by retaining the usual sound, 
but dwelling upon it only half the time : I could illustrate this by 
the US2 of musical terms : if our dwelling upon the first syllable 
of twmen be marked by a crotchet, the first of -homo might be 
sounded as a quaver ; the same open sound of the vowel being 
retained in both cases. But secondly, uniformity would be better 
consulted by our pronouncing the first syllables of such words just 
as we should if there were three syllables ; and this, perhaps, 
wpuld do more towards establishing a general and consistent rule 
for pronunciation than any other means whatever. Upon this plan 
then the^ words homoy bonust would be pronounced hommOf bonnuSt 
thus being made to agree with the sound of tlie first syllable of 
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homineMj bonitas. Prejudice and habit will revolt at such a pro- 
posal \ but some advances have already been made toward it even 
by the most determined abettors of the common system ; as in the 
words ibij tibij sibi. And in the Greek very considerable advanced 
have been made, as ^s^], ju^era, Xeyco, and very many others. 
Few, I believe, are offended at the word lyco being read as if there 
were two consonants ; why then should they be shocked, if .the 
Latin ego were read in a similar manner ? In the Greek, indeed^ 
we commonly make a distinction between the long and short vow- 
els. In speaking rjfi^eagj the sound of the long vowel is attended 
to ; 6jxeo is pronounced as if it were written cjXjxso : so of aiXeo-a, 
oWov and numberless others : and why the same distinction should 
be denied to the Latin I know not : the difference in point of 
orthography is not worth mentioning. There are some, I fear, 
almost incorrigible cases, in which no distinction can be well 
devised : they occur where the vowel in the antepenultima is said 
to be pitre, i.e. where it is succeeded by another vowel in the fol- 
lowing syllable, as in the words abltieret, Hiadisy or to take a 
verse "Jam neque Hamadryades rursum nee carmina nobis :" in 
Such instances I believe the reading must ever be as if the antepen- 
ultima were long : but to insist once more upon the argument, this 
is no reason why we should not establish a distinction when we can. 
As to myself, Mr. Editor, though you see my inclination and 
good-will, I have not had the courage at present to escape, from 
the trammels of my youth, nor to emancipate myself from that 
** tyrant custom whicn has shackled man :" though I am aware 
that a few of our best scholars have partly acted upon the system 
which I have been endeavouring to uphold. I should be glad to 
«ee a fuller discussion of the subject, remaining ^though rather 
idle of late) still sincerely your's, 
Nov. 27. 1811. GRANT A. 



A Defence of the Account of the Fall of Man in Genesis, 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 
Sir, 

X CANNOT but consider it as a subject of lamentation^ 
tliat writers of ability, who lindertake to illustrate any obscure |>arts 
of Scripture, do too often set them in a less favorable light than before, 
mther than properly display to others the strong sense and important 
truths, which pervade all parts of that guide to our paths, but which 
indeed are too brieily hinted, rather than sutiiciently expit^ssed, at Full 
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length ; and, in fact» when even fully expressed, yet those gneiit troths 
are delivered in the highly-figurative style of oriental nations^ more 
than in such a precise mode of common language, as to be alwa;yi 
obviously understood by every reader. Such, according to mj opi- 
nion, is the case with respect to the diflereuce between two leained 
Writers in your Journal* concerning the animal meant by the word 
Nuchaach ; for in truth I tind not the least sufficient reason to affimii 
that any animal whatever spoke to Eve with any audible voice, nor 
even that the evil principle of the world, called Satan, spoke audibly 
to her, but only that the author of that relation gives the name of 
the animal called Nachasch (whatever animal it may be) to that ev9 
spirit otherwise called Satan by the Jews afterwards, but Diabolus by 
the Heathens, and believed to exist equally by Heathens, Jews^ and 
Christians, and to have been the cause of intermixing evil in the events * 
of a world otherwise replete with works of wisdom and benevolence. 
As to the truth of this prevalent opinion, if any persons are so scepti- 
cal as to doubt it, this is totally foreign from the subject under con- 
sideratioQ* which has no concern with any thing more, than what io 
the age when the book was writ was the current belief of those, for 
v^ose benefit it was written. Both the above learned writers, thenb- 
fore, are equally in error, when they affirm that any animal whatever 
was visible to Eve, or even spoke to her with audible woi'ds ; for 
where can they produce the least evidence, that Eve saw any form 
whatever ? and as to speaking to her, it may mean only suggested in* 
iemally to her thoughts such or such questions for her determinatioD^ 
which the supernatural power, always ascribed to that evil spirit, enabled 
it to do* even in the confession of all our learned lawyers of the land ; 
otherwise thev would never suffer a criminal to be accused of acting by 
instigation of the devil, and yet never deem it necessary to bring any 
proof that the devil ever spoke audibly to him. Universal opinion 
therefore confirms, that the supernatural evU spirit in question could 
communicate thoughts to the mind of Eve without audible words, such 
as mortals are forced to use in their discourses with one another, to 
communicate their several opinions and reasons. It was then this evil 
spirit,, which was reputed to have accosted Eve, but which in the early 
age of Moses might not have obtained the name of Satan ; therefore 
he gives it the name of some animal called Nachasch, possibly on a<;- 
count of its having some similar disposition ; but if one man calli 
another man a dog, does it follow that he has the form of a dog, or 
only that he is accused of having some similar dispositions ? Why then 
should your correspondents suppose that the evil spirit, which accoste4 
£ve» appeared in the form either of a serpent or. a monkey, or any 
other form, merely because the author of the relation gives him the 
name of ^aehasck ? I find not the least syllable mentioned concerning 
the foinn of the being there mentioned ; for they have no right to coii- 
clude what the form was from the adventitious name given there as 
descriptive solely of the character of that supernatural being. If it be 
urged, that although no form is mentioned, yet it is said, that he spfir 
to Eve : but though this be meant ever so literally, yet hen^ nothing 
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mott can be concludad, than that it had the form of a man, if it spokt 
like a man ; and io truth, a young man was more likely to persuaide a 
young woman out of her duty and her wits, than a serpent or a mon- 
key. There is no sufficient reason, however, to understand spoke 
and said to mean literally audible words, but only suggested suck or 
nuh thoughts internally to the mind of Eve. Is it not still a com- 
mon expression of others, said I to mi/self? and did ever any one 
conceiye this phrase to mean that I spoke audibly to myself? Such 
figurative phrases are common in all languages and ages of the 
world ; but if understood literally, cannot hi\ to introduce the ap- 
pearance of absurdity, and a subject for ridicule instead of illustra- 
tion ; accordingly, the Jews by such literal senses have rendered this 
account truly ridiculous. 

We have then only to inquire farther, what animal it was which was 
meant by Nachasch, the name thus given to the evil spirit, which 
tempted Eve, and this has certainly been deemed a serjfent in all ages, 
both of the Jewish and Christian world ; it is also allowed, that in 
other places of scripture it does sometimes mean this animal; we 
ought therefore to have some good reason before we reject an ancient 
interpretation, confirmed by a long succession of ages. It is likewise 
so rendered in the ancient Chaldee paraphrase of Jerusalem, Tibi verb, 
Serpens, nan erit medela, Sfc. and again, in the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas; some circumstances also are aftenoards mentioned with re* 
spect to the punishment denounced for the transgression in question, 
which seem to allude expressly to the /orm of a serpent being sig- 
nified by the name Nachasch ; and moreover at the beginning of the 
account, allusion is made to the disposition of a serpent. We will 
therefore examine these two sentences more minutely. The account 
beffins witb saying, that the Nachasch was both a wild animal 
and a subtle one ; now these properties will at least suit well enough 
with a serpent, but subtle in the Latin callidus^ and in the septua- 
gint Greek ^^ovijxo^ had a very particular propriety, when applied to 
a serpent, according to the current opinions of the ancients, and it 
accordingly so applied in other parts of scripture. Bochart, in his 
Bierozoicon lib. I. c. 3 and 4. has collected a variety of accounts from 
ancient authors to this purport, which, whether true or false, is im« 
material, so loug as they were generally believed true. For ^p^vij^tp 
Symmachtts and Aquila substituted ifivovpyof, versed in all kinds of 
craft, which may indeed be less liable to be mbunderstood, but 
f^ovitji^s was better in one respect, as it implies a good kmd of crafk, 
answering to our word shrewd, whereas the other implies more of 
the bad cunning of a fox ; and the examples of shrewdness imputed 
by the ancients to serpents, are ail to some good end ; they were by 
them even thought intelligent enough to foretel future events, and to 
have supernatural knowledge, on which account iEsculapius is gener^ 
ally represented with two serpents entwined round his staff. This 
character of the Nachasch for shrewdness or sagacity is afterwaHs 
confirmed by Eve's sayings The Nachasch beguiled me. Nothing more 
Occurs concerning its character until God pronounces the punishment on 
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length ; and, in fact, nvhen even fiilly expressed, yet those greiit troths 
are delivered in the highly-figurative style of oriental nations, more 
than in such a precise mode of common language, as to be always 
obviously understood by every reader. Such, according to my opi- 
nion, is the case with respect to the difierence between two leaioed 
Hrriters in your Journal, concerning the animal meant by the word 
Nuchasch ; for in truth I tind not the least sufficient reason to afEmii 
that any animal whatever spoke to Eve with any audible voice, nor 
€ven that the evil principle of the world, called Satan, spoke audMjf 
to her, but only that the author of that relation gives the name of 
the animal called Nachaach (whatever animal it may be) to that evil 
f pint otherwise called Satan by the Jews afterwards, but Diabolus by 
tne Heathens, and believed to exist equally by Heathens, Jewsy ana 
Christians, and to have been the cause of intermixing evil in the events * 
of a world otherwise replete with works of wisdom and benevolence. 
As to the truth of this prevalent opinion, if any persons are so scepti- 
cal as to doubt it, this is totally foreign from the subject under con- 
sideration, which has no concern with any thing more, than what in 
the age when the book was writ was the current belief of those, for 
whoiBe benefit it was written. Both the above learned writers, tber6« 
fore, are equally in error, when they affirm that any animal whatever 
was visible to Eve, or even spoke to her with audible words ; for 
where can they produce the least evidence, that Eve saw any form 
whatever 1 and as to speaking to her, it may mean only suggested m- 
Umally to her thoughts such or such questions for her detemiinatioo| 
which th6 supernatural power, always ascribed to that evil spirit, enabled 
it to do, even in the confession of all our learned lawyers of the land ; 
otherwise thev would never suffer a criminal to be accused of acting by 
instigation of the devil, and yet never deem it necessary to bring any 
proof that the devil ever spoke audibly to hun. Universal opinipn 
therefore confirms, that the supernatural evil spirit in question could 
communicate thoughts to the mind of Eve without audible words, such 
as mortals are forced to use in their discourses with one another, to 
communicate their several opinions and reasons. It was then this evil 
spirit,, which was reputed to have accosted Eve, but which in the eariy 
age of Moses might not have obtained the name of Satan ; therefoie 
he gives it the name of some animal called Nachasch, possibly on ac- 
count of its having some similar disposition ; but if one man calif 
another man a dog, does it follow that he has the form of a dog, of 
only that he is accused of having some shnilar dispositions ? Why then 
should your correspondents suppose that the evil spirit, which accosted 
Eve, appeared in the form either of a serpent or. a monkey, or any 
other form, merely because the author of the relation gives him the 
name of Naehasch ? I find not the least syllable mentioned concemioff 
the fonn of the being there mentioned ; for they have no right to cob- 
elude what the form was from the adventitious name given there as 
descriptive solely of the character of that supernatural b^ing. If it be 
urged, that although no form is mentioned, yet it is said, that he spolK 
to Eve : but though this be meant ever so literally, yethen^ notiung 
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mott can be concludad^ than that it had the form of a man, if it spokf 
like a man ; and in truth, a young man was more likely to persuade a 
young woman out of her duty and her wits, than a serpent or a mon- 
key. There is no sufficient reason, however, to understand 9pokt 
and said to mean literally audible words, but only suggested suck at 
mh thoughts internally to the mind of Eve. Is it not still a com- 
mon expression of others, said I to myself I and did ever any one 
conceive this phrase to mean that I spoke audibly to myself? Such 
figurative phrases, are common in all languages and ages of the 
world ; but if understood literally, cannot fail to introduce the ap- 
pearance of absurdity, and a subject for ridicule instead of illustra- 
tion ; accordingly, the Jews by such literal senses have rendered this 
account truly ridiculous. 

We have then only to inquire farther, what animal it was which was 
meant by Nachasch, the name thus given to the evil spirit, which 
tempted Eve, and this has certainly been deemed a se^yent in allages, 
both of the Jewish and Christian world ; it is also allowed, that in 
other places of scripture it does sometimes mean this animal ; wc 
ought therefore to have some good reason before we reject an ancient 
interpretation, confirmed by a long succession of ages. It is likewise 
so rendered in the ancient Chaldee paraphrase of Jerusalem, TUn verh^ 
Serpens, nan erit medela, Sfc, and again, in the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas; some circumstances also are aftenoards mentioned with re- 
spect to the punishment denounced for the transgression in question^ 
which seem to allude expressly to Xht form of a serpent being sig- 
nified by the name Nachasch ; and moreover at the beginning of the 
account, allusion is made to the disposition of a serpent. We will 
therefore examine these two sentences more minutely. The account 
beffins witb saying, that tlie Nachasch was both a wild animal 
and a subtle one ; now these properties will at least suit well enough 
with a serpent, but subtle in the Latin caUidus, and in the septua- 
gint Greek ^^ovijxo^ had a very particular propriety, when applied to 
a serpent, according to the current opinions of the ancients, and ii 
accordingly so applied in other parts of scripture. Bochart, in hii 
Hierozaicon lib. I. c. 3 and 4. has collected a variety of accounts from 
ancient authors to this purport, which, whether true or false, is im* 
material, so loug as they were generally believed true. For ffivl[^9f 
Symmachus and Aquila substituted itivovpyos, versed in all kinds aj 
craft, which may indeed be less liable to be mbunderstood, but 
f ^owju^; was better in one respect, as it implies a good kmd of craft, 
answering to our word shrewd, whereas the other implies more oi 
the bad cunning of a fox ; and the examples of shrewdness imputed 
by the ancients to serpents, are all to some good end ; they were by 
them even thought intelligent enough to foretel future events, and to 
have Mupematural knowledge, on which account iBsculapius is gener- 
ally represented with two serpents entwined round hb staff. This 
character of the Nachasch for shrewdness or sagacity is afterwards 
confirmed by Eve's saying. The Nachasch beguiled me. Nothing more 
Occurs concerning its character until God pronounces the punishment on 
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it, '' ou thy belly shall thou go, and dust shaft thou eat, all the days 
of thy life." These words agaia show, that tliey allude to the uatiire 
of a serpent, which is again confirmed by what follows : ** It shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shall bite man's heel/' Bochart, as above, 
produces ri'))eated notices from the ancients, that the heads of ser- 
pents were thought by them the only vulnerable part, and to be the 
seat of their hearts and of their lives y and also that they eat earth. 
Nicander in his T/ie$'iaca says of a serpent aridos sulcos depascitur 
r. 373. and Phiie says \l;i\ov y(fiv ha-ilsi, nudum pulverem edit c, 69. 
All these circumstances in the character of the Nachasch, confirm, 
that it was used here as the name of a serpent, and in that sense 
was given as a name to the supernatural Satan of the Jews. But I 
was sorry to find Sir W. D. to mistake so much these words, *' upon 
thy belly shalt thou go all the days of thy life," as to conclude 
from tliem, that the Nachasch once walked erect: (p. 241.) this was 
indeed, one of the strange fanciful opinions propagated by the Jew-^ 
ish Rabbins, and believed by too many Christians, that the form of 
the Nachasch was changed as a punishment to it. Yet the above 
words alibrd no foundation for this opinion ; they only denounce that 
the seipent should continue ever tfiereaffer to crawl on its belly tf 
an ignominious manner, the same as it had done before, (so shalt 
thou go all the days of thy life). Accordingly, Bochart thus cen- 
sures tliis idle tale, invented by the Jewish commentators, and still 
adhered to even by philosophic critics ; ** Mihi non est veri&imile 
Deum mutasse quidquam m uatura serpentis, sed tantitm quod erat 
in ejus natur^ cessit in poenani, ut in homine nuditasy et in muliere 
partus." c. 4. Sir W. D. speaks also, as being equally certain of the 
Nachasch talking audibly ** It is ({uile clear that Nachasch could 
talk,'' p. 241. But said in this oriental parable, as I have shdwn, 
may be only a figurative phrase for instilling thoughts in a super- 
natural manner into the mind of another person, to be the subject 
of their meditation. In Esop was it ever inquired, whether the ani- 
mals there really spoke in an audible manner the Greek words at- 
tributed to them] or rather only that the author ascribed such 
thoughts to them, as might have occurred to them in case they 
were capable of thjiiking, and which, if spoken, would have such or 
such a meaning. It can then be no more concluded,, that the iVocA- 
usch really talked, than that it was a real serpent, because such a 
name was given to it, and such words ascribed to it. But it may be 
urged perhaps, that the punishment is denounced directly against 
Q serpent itself by the Deity, and not agahist Satan, as is proved 
by the form and other properties of a serpent there ascribed to it. 
Yet why should such a prophetic denunciation of what was to hap- 
pen in future difier from other prophetic denunciations found n^ 
the Jewish prophecies, and even in their histories, as well as |n the 
didactic discourses of our Saviour himself, of teaching literal tmtbft 
by allegoric words ? In history we read, that the thistle sent tf 
message to the cedar that was in I^banon, 2. K. 14. the 'words 
here are only relative to a thistle and cedar, but while one thio^ 
is spoken of, a different one b meant, namely, the kings of Isrm 
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and Judah; thb is the es9ential nature of every allegory, which 
has aecordingly been relished as an expressive mode of information in 
all nations and languages. Since then the name of serpent was given at 
first to the supernatural agent so called Nachasch, this offered an 
obvious opportunity of continuing afterwards the denunciation of 
punbbment destined for it in the same allegoric words, as if they 
related to the serpent only, its nature and properties, although in 
reality they meant the; supernatural agent itself so named: and the 
articles of similarity between the two are left to reslders themselves 
to discern by their own intellects, namely, that as the serpent should 
go on all its future life to crawl ignominiously on its belly, shunned 
and detested by the human race, yet ^ver biting them insidiously, 
while they reciprocally should aim destruction to his most vital 
part, the head ; so should that evil supernatural being crawl 
through the world to the end of it in a detested state, shun- 
ned and abhorred by men for his treachery and injuries, until at 
last the offspring of man should put an end to his evil practices. 
This the Jews always expected to be effected by their Messiah. 
How then from this extension of the allegoric relation to the punish- 
ment denounced against the serpent, can it be concluded that the 
agent named Nachasch was a real serpent any more than from the 
mere name itself at first given to him? This allegoric conclu- 
sion was a natural consequence of the allegoric commencement ; and 
that any one should on account of the punishment here denounced 
nuuntain that it was a real serpent, which both talked and before 
walked upright,, is as uusolid a conclusion as that the above super- 
natural aeeut really afterwards crept upon his belly, bit man's heels 
and eat dust. '^ Amphora coepit institui, cur urceus exit ? Quod sic 
mihi ostendis incrediUus lego :'* yet it is from such literal but errone- 
ous senses that Sir W. D. deduces the absurdities, which he ascribes 
^ptoUy to the explanations of both writers ; and, in fact, they 
inustof necessity exist equally in every literal explanation of allegoric 
pbrases of any kind whatever, just as in the case of the thistle 
tt it ipoke, or sent a message, or if the cedar received and read, 
or heard the message read by others. Therefore in the above 
cntieisms, I acknowledge much learning and wit, and a ready use 
of the 1)pportunities afforded for them, but cannot find complete 
Jtisfection in them, or a clear explanation to others of what 
^y find to be doubtful and obscure, through the contradict- 
ory accounts given by those different writers, who while they cliffer 
jWi very learned abilities about the senses of ancient words, have 
oothof them thus exposed and brought upon themselves some oblique 
J'Wwsfroin Sir W..D.. where neither of them was sufficiently covered 
V the shield of consistent senses in his explication of this ancient 
J^ble.. With respect however to the senses of ancient words in this 
J^)tuial account, I may observe farther, that as there is no sufficient 
"■^Jadation for altering the Septuagint word p £ov*,vcof for ntivovpyo^, 
Jaich Aristotle expressly describes to be the character rather of the' 
^Xf as implying roguish craft; so the former epithet is confirmed by 
Jj^ Saviour, " Be ye shrewd (^^ov<]M.oi) as serpents, yet inoffensive as 
^tt," which word, however, thus implying a commendable kind of 
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slirewdness, refers in the serpent, according to the ancients* chiefly to 
its sagacious shre^rdness in self-defence and defence of its offspring, 
and such other particulars. It may therefore by some be donbted, 
whether such an epithet be sufficiently consistent with what is after- 
wards mentioned of its mischievous or malicious disposition to man, 
and indeed to all other animals : yet it should on the other hand be 
eoiisidercd, tha^t such apparently mischievous acts arise only from 
an excess of zeal for the safety of itself and ofFspring* so that tiiey 
acquire the character of offensive mischief only from the serpent's in- 
ability to distinguish neutral intruders upon it, from intentional ene- 
mies to its safety. As to what Eve says, '* that the serpent beguiled 
me," neither does this seem inconsistent with the favorable idea sag- 
gested by ^^iviiji^os, for it may refer rather to the character o£irdyov^9s 
in the supernatural jagent represented by the serpent, than to the cna- 
racter of the serpent itself, and thus while one word suits that agent 
best, the other best suits the serpent. Lastly, Leclerc has propo- 
sed another sense of the Hebrew word denoted by ^ooviao;, for he pre- 
tends, that it may mean insidious, i. e. expressing the idea of lymg in 
/ wait in order for offensive surprise ; and he adduces in support of ^, 
that Aristotle describes the serpent as being remarkably thus insidioas, 
(fji^dXiaraeifi^ouXos) but this is only in part true, for serpents do not 
tie covered in the grass for the purpose of any such surprise, but 
rather from fear or caution, or merely for their oi?(ii satisfaction: jet 
this sense has been too hastily adopted by Patrick, in his Commentaify, 
and lately by Rosenmuller, in his Scholia on Genesis. Leclerc pie- 
tends fartiier in support of it, that the Hebrew word has this sense of 
insidious in i. Sam. 23, 22 ; and yet he himself in his note there Aoim, 
that this is only a sense given to it in the Latin vulgate, by the word 
insidter, which it ought not to have, since the text indicates on^ the 
sense of astute aget, in the Septuagint ifavov^sicrrfTM rightly, and to 
he huiiself translates it there, collide se gessit. We find, then, no soffi- 
cient reason to depart from the favorable sense of (poiytfjiost skiwi, 
given both in the old or new testament as a proper epittiet for a serpent 
according to the opinions then prevailing concerning it; which, wheito 
true or not, make no difference in regard to the propriety of the epi- 
thet in such an ancient narration ; and until the literal meaning of 
words be thus ascertained, it is in vain to sack after their allegoric 
ones. The name, at least, ought to have appeared to Eve in fLftvorM 
light at first, that she might listen to what is urged under it. 

But after having fixed clear and determinate meanings to the words, 
I cannot in my own opinion sufficiently admire, in this most ancieal 
, relic of former wisdom, this best account of the origin of evil aimoag 
mankind, the strong sense which runs through the Whole nanatioBf 
but rather briefly hinted than expressed, the deep and intimate khow- 
ledge of the weakness and duplicity of the human heart, and of tke 
characteristic infirmities ^of both sexes ; which thus disposed tlie wo- 
' man to risk, by deceit, the loss of that inestimable jewel, the vtfj 
bond of all their happiness, mutual confidence in each other, m^ 
this merely from a childish desire to gratify her fancies about trash aiN* 
Irifles; and equally disposed the man likewise to become an unfoitft* 
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mte counterparty by his ready willingDess to be deceived, and to be 

rendered blind to truths of the utmost importance to him through the 

nnple reasons, as well as seducing example, of her he loved. The 

knowing and crafty agent would not have hit upon/imr more power- 

M topics of persuasion to the woman than curiosity ;ind love of novelty, 

together with an ardent fondness for the mere show of things, and also 

t desire of eminence, exaltation and grandeur, or lastly, ^some ]^usible 

ostensible pretence of great use anu benefit to be derived from what in 

her own heart she knew to be wished for by herself, from petty foolish 

motives only, which she was almost ashamed to own. Hence the first 

argument was offered to her curiosity for knowing secrets, for the whole 

mystery concerning the tree, which was before so studiously kept from 

her knowledge, was to be hereafter disclosed to her, that she might 

be made happy by the knowledge. The second inducement was 

directed to work upon her love of eminence and grandeur, so that 

the would be exalted to the rank of a goddess, and thus satis- 

fiustimi was administered to her pride, A third motive was, if pos- 

flpble, more powerful than either of the former two, which was her 

Jove of show in all things, and she herself accordingly saw that the fruit 

nms pleasant to the eyes ; just as hei; daughters ever since have 

been governed altogether by their eyes alone, so that the first 

i|iie9tion asked to direct their judgment of the value of any thing is, 

whether it be beautiful. A fourth advantage she had almost for- 

BOt, however at last it came limping in behind^ whether or not it was to 

90 desired to make one wise ; and it may be doubted, whether she would 

Bot have forgot this benefit altogether, if it had not occurred to her 

rather as a sneer at the great fuss the men make about their wisdom^ 

which she knew that she could turn upside down with a single smile. 

The character of the man is sketched out with as faithful a pencil as 

in the female : his immediate compliance to grasp greedily whatever 

was offered by so dear a hand, was as soon followed by a wish to 

throw the blame from himself, of his own weakness, upon others ; 

hence his first article of vindication was, ' ' that thou gavest the woman 

to me for a companion and rational friend, because thou didst not deem 

It meet, that I alone of all thy creation should live in solitude ;" and I 

did comply with her advice to eat. Thou poor evasive hypocrite I 

was it not the caresses of female charms, and the enjoyments of 

uptial love^ which smothered in thy breast all thoughts of duty, just 

18 ever since in all thy posterity they have overcome the king and 

tiie hero, the virtuous and the wise 1 If, alas, too late, a sense 

of the too ready prevalence of human passions over reason, and 

4aty, did afterwards turn thee naked out of thy paradise of delights, 

it not that very nakedness itself a fit symbol of thy wretched condition : 

ia other respects, when deprived of all the necessaries as well as com- 

(>its of human life, except what thou couldst raise slowly from the 

cuth by hard labor and the sweat of thy brows I * Naked indeed is 

ipm whd exposed to all the wants, the ills and sorrows of the world, 

W as if exposed without clothing to the pelting storms of the ele- 

*Kati| His .first poor expedient of fig-leaves, to supply his want of 
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clothmj^ was only another testimooy of his wretchedness, when fbds 
left to his own reason alone to acquire the first necessaries of existenct, 
for which purpose acorns also must have been his food, as well as fig- 
leaves his covering: unarmed likewise, as well as naked, in a wile 
world, to become a prey to wild beasts, and as ignorant of the simplest 
ants of life, as defenceless against the many ills of it ; tlmt single woid 
nakedness therefore alone expresses the vast extent of man's misery; 
and points out this moral to the ^hole narration, the unhappy slate of 
man when no longei protected by God's Providence, and the conM- 
quent necessity of obedience to his wise directions, whether dictated 
by natural reason, or by his positive commands. This is the true 
origin of evil in the world, so far as it respects the happiness of tin 
human race, that by its too ardent pursuit of present, though petty 
gratifications of far inferior value, when left to itself alone, it eonnter- 
acts the designs of the creation, and brings upon men a long train of 
evils, of which they had not any knowledge before, nor yet even any 
conception of their nature ; for the fruit of the tree of knowledge is 
too often even still a' knowledge of the miseries of the world, rather 
than of the blessmgs of it, when deprived of the continual and provi- 
dential care of its Creator, and of his directions for the guidance of 
human actions. ^ 

But after having expressed my admiration of this relie oii the 
wisdom of old times, 1 ought also, in justice, to notice the learned 
commentaries on it, by the ingenious pens of the abovementioned 
writers in modem times, who by their deep researches into the hidden 
mysteries of oriental languages, have brought many carious fiKtb to 
light, no less to our satisfaction than astonishment ; such as whether 
the Nachasch in question might not be a monkey or a crocodile^ ss 
well as a serpent, and what is equally wonderful, whether it spoke to 
Eve in Hebrew or in Greek, or whether a monkey might not be able 
to crawl on its belly, and a serpent on the contrary to walk erect, hat 
a crocodile even be capable of both ; and whether serpents now live 
on dust, as they did at the first creation, or monkies were tbea u 
fond of nuts and apples as they are at present. These and so wxbpj 
other such profound disquisitions show to advantage what a happy 
use has been made of an intimate knowledge of oriental lai^[uages 
toward the illustration of the Jewish scriptures. As to my own oi^j^> 
I have only gone one step farther than Sir W. D. who has ponied 
out the iU consequences of departing from long^received senses in 
scriptural words, ui order to substitute those of merely modem iaNf 
gination. This practice has been shown by me to be still more ob- 
jectionable, whenever the senses so long received ccmtain any intereft- 
ing and moral instruction to mankind, independent of that hnportaat 
inquiry in natural history, whether serpents did not at first creep 
upon four legs, which were afterwards cut off as a punishment for 
being concerned in the deception of the mother of the human race, 
a question, which I leave to be determined by those, who have more 
Insure to inquire into the roots of Chaldee, Hebrew, and Arabic ^9t^ 
But I hesitate, however, along with Eve, whether the fruit of the tiFte 
of knowledge is so much to be desired, without our having^ soD^* 
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BKNre subetantial evidence of its ability to make all of us trice ; nay, 
efCB at the very best, a knowledgeW the frail state of human existence, 
wlien not protected by divine Providence, with tlie gloomy view ci 
doith at last, is but a knowledge of how soon men will be turned out 
of their earthly paradise into an unknown dreary wilderness of despair 
througii the darkness of the way before them, in case they depart from 
the right senses as well as words of that divine guide to their present 
paths, and better hopes in future. In fine, it may be truly said of 
the inquiries of all the above writers conceruing the Nachasch, what 
was actually said of M. Huet, when he published his Demonstratw 
EsangeUca, that it cleared up and demonstrated nothing except the 
my great extent of his own reading* 

Norwich, Jan. 12. ' & ' 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir T' 

* X HE First Epistle of Horace opens with these lines — 

Prim& dicte mihi, suminsl dicende camoen^, 
Spectatum satis et donatum jam rude, qaaerisy 
Maeceuas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 
Non cadem est aetas, non mens. Yejanius, armis 
Herculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus aero ; 
Ne popnlum extrem^ toties exoret arena. 
Est mUii pnrgatum crebro qui personet aurem. 
Solve senescentem mature sanus e^uum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. > • 

In this passage I should object to the usual translation of two pbrasce.. 
Ettremd arend is rendered, in English, the farther end of the arena. It 
nuher appears, that either in a circus, or amphitheatre, where, the audi* 
nee af<t ranged around the arena, the proper place from which to address 
e&ctively that audience is not towards the end of the arenat but some 
spot nearer to the centre of the open space. The idea of addressing the 
people from the farther end of that space,'! conclude, is taken from our 
own theatres, and not from any ancient circus or amphitheatre. 1 
Would propose the following translation : 

■ — : ^ Vejanius, amiis 

Herculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus agro, 
Ne popttlum extremfi toti^es exoret areniL 

" Vejanius, having deposited bis arms at the tefnple of IJercules, 
leqiains concealed at bis country residence, that he may not repentedly 
request his dismissal at a last performance *J* that is, Vejanius, advanced 
i«4ife^ remains at « distance from Rome, lest the people should p]'«ss 
him to the circus^ upder a promise, \ybich they never fail to breaks, x>f its 
king bis last performance. In our' northern climate it i^ opt .easy Jtp 
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AAA MUM sqaamigeris incurves, retmtendfls; 

Glutine .viscoso contineantur aves ; 
Sternere visne feram ? canibus sectare per agros, 

Vel foytk rumpas nil metuentis iter : 
Sin placet in vitas cor devicisse puellse, 

£t dubitas quali feceris arte tuum ; 
Prsstat adulari : rapidis victoria pennis 

Advolitans pretium grande laboris erit. 
Qu^in non niille preces, non muoera mille moverent, 

Blandiloquis cedet victima capta sonis. f ^ 

Prttstat adulari: sic quae modo langiiit ardet, j'^ 

£t niod6 contemtum devenerata petit : 
Illa^ maritales quae fastidivit habenas, 

Fit docilis, collum subdit et ipsa jugo ; 



Qute tibi jam froutem contraxit acerba, liquescit 

Dulcior Hyblaeis, sic resoluta, favis. 
Vel si etiam tumid^ prostratum rejicit ir^y 
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Duraque ferratas vult operire fores ; ■ i !nn 
" Sunt verbjf et voces, quibus hunc Jenire" furorem. 

Quels tibi mutatam conciliare datur *, 
Suavia dicta minas, ut laurus fulmina, sistent ; 

Quern rabies habuit nuper, habebit amor. 

— Aggreditur quoties tua lux, tua gloria vitae, j * 

Blanditias valeat lingua parata loqui : J'^ F 

Pulchra quidem penitus videas tenuissima Lynceus, Piel] 

Corporis et maculas talpa videre neges : I^^ 

Judice te virgo lepidum peramabile ridet, lioge c 

Cilm nimis exultans quassat utrumque latus : f f^^a 

Nil mortale sonet, nugas ciNm garrit inanes ; ikv^\ 

Ci!lm canit, invidii se Philomela necet : ' I fessj 

Nee minims ut quaerit temeraria vespa labellum, fiaiia 

Qnaerere jurares nectar ut inde bibat. iir± 

Sit tibi cura rosas oris ne Pbcebus adurat, li^ 

Sit tibi ne violet saevior aura genas. Ilk^^ 

Quos patriis praeferret Arabs, ilia halet odores, IkK ' 

Dens Paria evincat marmora, pellis ebur. ]«;. ^"^ 

Omnia mirari, palmam qui sperat, amantem, . I ^^ ' 

Et sumnt& ad cceUim toUere laude decet: ' - \^^^ ^ 

Nymphae, " quicquid agit, quoqu6 vestigia.movit," - J^l^ue ^ 

Sobveniant Chftrites, et fiunuktiir J^or. j ^ ^^ci 

»w. H.B.JOY., |J;2J^ 
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^yHERUBin -Hebrew signifies strength, or force, and metaphorically a 
rW/, the symbol of power. The union of the four animaTs may signify 
^e four elements, as the four heads or faces of the Indian Brahma. 

Or, they may be typical of the creative power, the Bull ; the support- 
ing, the Eagle ; and the destructive, the Lion; combined in the Deity, 
'•hose ima^e is Man. 

Or^ they may be the three kingdoms of-aniraal nature, the carnivorous, 
!te graminivorous, and Birds symbolical of creative power. ' 

Whatever may be the real meaning of it, the hieroglyphic is derived 

rem Egypt. 

I kaow not whether it be generally observed, that the symbolical 
i ffures commonly united with the four evangelists in old missals and carv- 
ngs, are the four figures constituting the Cherubim taken separately. 

Jl. B. 



rjSTTJRR OF ISAAC CAS AUBON; — THE CLASSICAL 

TELEGRAPH. 

From the Epistles of Isaac Casaubon, published by Theo- 
doras Janson^ at Rotterdam, 1709* 

Epist. 1065. Joanni A. Witten. 

a « # * xugo^s/fltv et ^gvKTcoplav Graeci vocant ratienem signifi- 
ctndi per faces e specula sublatas : ea usi sunt veteres plurimunx, 
in beflis praesertim: occasio enim cum in omni vita plurimum 
potest, turn in hello maxime: igitur ne perirent^^occasiones r^i 
bene gerendae^ 'jrvga-eluv excogitarunt antiqui, et speculas in altiii 
Qiusque montibus eo fine asdificarunt/ quarum adhuc io niontibus 
X[elvetiis nonnullas licet observare : vtjf(reia$ antiquissinia et sim- 
(Jicissima ratio fuit, ut sublatis facibus daietur ejus rei signum, 
de qua convenerat ; non enim aliud poterant initio significare, quam 
id^ de quo initio convenisset inter dantem signum, et obaervantem : 
postea excogitatae sunt alias rationes solertiores atque adeo mira* 
liles : nam quasi literas calamo scriberent, quidvis per faces sigiu^ 
£cabant : autores hujus inventi commemorat Polybius c. x. uhi 
ctiam rationes eorum explicantur : sed non probat Polyb. omni «x 
^arte^ quod ante ipsius tempora aliis fuerat eo in genere inventum * 
Ataque vir ipgeniosu^ banc novam nupa-eioLs rationem excogitavit : 
iqui facibus uti volent in speculis ad signum daadum cujuscunque 
rei, quam significari aliis erit necesse, habeto in sub speculis quia- 
^ae literas descriptas.in quiuque tabeliis hoc modo : 
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Letter of l$aae Casaubon, 
Lorica appema tahellis: 
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Tabella haRC debet statui in speculae lorica tarn ejus, qui dat 
signuin^ quam ejus, qui accepturus est ; atque hoc imprimis viden- 
diim est^ ut speculse sibi ex adverso quam optime respondeant : 
praeterea, qui faces observat^ jubetur a Polybio dioptram habere^ 
1. e. mathematici instrumenti genus, quo oculorum acies missa per 
canalem tutius dirigitur ad metam propositam : hujus prsecipuus 
usus est, ut qui observat signum, dignoscat probe, ab utro angulo, 
dextro an sinistro, loricae opposita^ literarum signum detur. Nunc 
explicemus modum : fingamus in aliqua urbe proditos esse a prae* 
mdii sui parte : id ut procul significent, ita faciendum : scribendulki 
igitur quam brevissime id fieri, quod velis, puta : 

Centum milites defecerunt. 
vel 
Proditionem quidam moliuntur : 
ante omnia, qui parat dare signum, eum qui accepturus est, atten- 
dere sibi faciet, facibus todies sublatis, donee alter signum dederit 
suae attentionis-: id signum est facium ex adverso elatio: post- 
quam attendere coepit, qui signum expectat, indicauda est illi 
tabula, in qua prima litera est dus, quod indicaturus est, puta C, 
quod est in prima tabula, vel Py quod est in tabula tertia : ergo 
accedes ad loricae angulum sinistrum, et ut C designes, semel ab 
loricae laeva parte facem tolles ; ut P, ter facem movebis supar 
loricam elatam : sic de ceteris. Qui signum aucupatur, indicatam 
aibi tabellam adnotat, ut mox monstratam in ea literam quserat: 
tertio superest, ut litera qua^renda in tabella significetur : qui dat 
gignum, venit ad loricae dextrum angulum, et quota est litera ind^ 
canda in sua tabella, tot facit wpasUs, sive facis elationes^ puta 
"tt C indicet tres, ut P quinque : qui excipit signum datum, fadk 
intelligit, quae litera sibi indicetur, eamque diligenter amiotat, 
acribitque in tabula parata in eum usum : atque simili modo xtur 
ad omnes literas, donee omnibus indicatis reperiatur scriptum in 
tabella excipientis id, quod ab initio erat propositum : hasc Poly* 
Inana ratio est, melior sane inventis aliorum, quae tamen valde snnt 
degantia: ea ad Pol^bium nos ante multos annos exposuimus, et 

iuae ibi sunt mir^ involuta et depravata, evolvimus : si Deo Opt* 
lax. sic- olim vidtbitur, ut eum eximiura scriptorem edamui, 
babebis a me, vir nobilissime et amicissime^ meae in te fidei et 
funoris testimonium/' P. W. 
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B* JonsotCi *' Noon of Night;**— and Virgil illusb^ated, 

j5« JoNsoN seems to have been the first person, who introduced 
this phrase into the English language ; and, as his editor observes, 
he seems to have been conscious of his boldness, and anxious to 

Iirotect himself by a reference to the Latin language : from Whal- 
e/s note on the Sejaniis, vol. ii. p. 239. (ed. 1756.) and from 
Wartofii*8 note on the 11 Penseroso, it will be seen that our best 
poets without hesitation adopted the expression. In addition to 
the instances produced by Warton, we find it employed by Butler, 

Tn dead of nighty tffhen the pale moon 
Had got to the nocturnal noon, Whig's Ghost, 

and Dr. Johnson, in hb Dictionary, gives us an example from 

Dryden: 

Full before him at the noon of nighty 
He saw a quire of ladies. 
B. Jonson, as we leara from Whalley, referred to Varro, the author, 
of whom he borrowed it ; but, as the passage is not quoted bj 
Mr. Whalley, the learned reader may not be displeased to see it. 

Repenti noctis circiter meridiem, 
Qu'um pictus aerfervidis lat^ ignibtts, 
Cosli ora: anastrica ostenderent, Marcipore, 

Nonius Marcellus, when speaking de Impropriisy quotes these lines 
from Varro, and says. Meridiem medium diei partem omnes putant 
9olum esse dicendum, quum et noctis esse earn temporis partem doc- 
torum auctoritas dixerit. 

Perhaps I shall be excused for employing the Classical 
JouBNAL to give a more lex tensive circulation to the best inter* 
pretation of a well-known, but little unders^tood, passage in Virgil, 

JEcLs. V. 104. , . 

Die quibus in terrisy et eris mihi magnus Apolloy 

Tres pateat cali spatium non amplihs ulnas, 

Gesner says in his ThesauruSy under tlie word Murtdus: '^ Mundo$ 

^uklam apud Serv. ad JSn, 3. 134. volimt dici aras deorum infero* 

rum : respexit, credo, Serv. ad illam forpiulam, qu^ mundus patere 

dicitur, de qu4 Macrob. Sat, 1. l6. ' Mundus cikm patet, tristiuia 

%tque infer^m quasi janua patet : propterei non mod6 praelium 

committi, veriim etiam delectum rei militaris caus^ habere, ac mili^ 

tern proficisci, navim solvere, uxorem liberorum quaerendorum causft 

ducere religiosum est : * Festus, h. v^ ' Mundus, ut ait Capito Ateius 

in libro sexto Pontificali ter in anno patere solet — quo tempore ea, 

quae occulta et abdita religionis deorum manium essent, velut in 

lucem quandam adducerentur et patefierent ' — Hunc mundum sig- 

nare videtur Plutarch, in Romulo,p. £3. poipo$ aSpuyri nep) to vuy 

Kofufrioy xvxkOTiprls, cnrupxpti ts wavrcov, wroi^ vo^Mp p^h is kaXoI^ 
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a^lytro yri$ ^^oittos oklyvfv noi^l^u^v, fMUgoLy^ e^stXov elg raxnoL xoe} trweiilym 
vuov xaXoucri Ze fioBpov tovtov, cS ku) tov "OXvijlvov oyojxari AfoDvSov 
ihu wc'rieg xJxXov xivrpop frifuygct^otv tyjv irokiv : Nempe in hanc 
fossam rotimdani eorum velut conjecerc, quibus vel necessitas^ ?4t 
luxujria pietkim facit : his Deps manes placare, his conpanunetn 
^uaiii thesaurum, nun(]uain tollendum^ deserendum. nuaquam, con* 
stituere videntur voluisse : hunc mundum k se djctum ter in anno 
Videntur caerimonia qu^dam aperuisse: de hoc mundo denique^ 
sive ccelo^ (Olympum vocat Plutarch.) accipio illud Vjrgilianum 
lenigma^ 

' Die quibus in tcrris, et cris raihi roagDus Apollo, 
Trcs patcat cceli spatium noa ampliils uloas/^' 

P. w. 



NOTES on Part of the POEM of FESTUS AFIENUS : who 
extracted the Substance of it, as he himself ndmits^ from a Pmue 
Voyage to Cadiz, to the River Loire, to the Scf^lley, #r Seilljf, 
Ida$M8, to Cornwail, to Ireland, and to Albiom ; a Foi^age perfinrmed 
by Hkniko, the celebrated Carthaginian Admiral. 
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Xt is a circumstance very favorable to ascertaining and fixing the sites 
of the above-named ancient tribes, that the old city of Tarshish forms in 
this poem a centre, around which the others are drawn at their prop<»> 
tionate distances. " Hic Gadir urbs est, dicta Tartessus pri^&s.'* 
Himilco sailid toward the north, (as Pliny observes in the 2d b. and 
the 67th §.) in the same year in which Hanno proceeded to the central 
shore of Afi ica, which is now denominated Sierra Leona. Now in this 
▼oyage of Ilanno, as in Avienus, the Tyrians and the colonists from 
Cartbj^ge gave to many colon its the same name. Three cities, connected 
by trade with Tyro, have been distinguished by the »ame appellation': 
the first is the birth-place of St. Paul, Tarsus in Cilicia ; the second is 
!he city mentioned with Ophir ; the third and most important town was 
the Tartessus of Spain. Now as to the long-lost port of Opkir^Dn 
Vincent has learnedly defined in what quarter of the globe, and on what 
shore it was : Sir William Jones placed it in Malacca : the Portogueie 
TojfBgers in l650. suspected it to be Sophala: Bruce, by reasonings on 
the Monsoons, assigns both Tarshish and Ophir f to the African shore, 
parallel to the coasts of Madagascar. Wilford, iu the Asiatic Researches^ 
iias conceived the very probable idea, that the»identical letters, which 
compose the word Opkir, arc to be found in our word Africa: [many 
Punic coins are stamped with a name, which may be equally read 
Ophir or Aphir, and as an explanation of the meaning of this term^ 
|he figure of a hprse is added on the reverse of the coin: Virgil's versed 
intimate that on the coins of Carthage " a horse's head was impressed]^ 
hence Wilford infers, that the " Voyage to Ophir^ is merely synonymous 
with a ** Voyage to Southern Africa:** 1 add the word southern, io^ 
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^distinguish this^ part of Africa fvom its northern coasts, all trashed 
by the Mediterranean^ vrhich in the age of Moses was called tbe 
Jjubim in the book of the Kings* and in the Chronicles the LMm 
and Succim : but which appellation was expressed in the Greek 
letter by Lybia, and even in the New Testament fay L^boPhaenicia. 

Parkfaurst's Lexicon, under the phrase '' Ships of Tarshuh*' is^unsa- 
tisdeurtOTy on the 'subject of the trade to Ophir and Tarshish: of tksn 
•IjBiter city, three places* as I said above, bare the name in the same early 
age, Tarsus inCilicia, built, says Strabo, B.. 14. by the last king of 
Persia, Sardanapalus ; the one in the dispute above-named ; and Ta0- 
tessuB or Gades in Spain. 1 he articles of trade to the two cities Ophir 
9J)d 1 arshish, are only to be seen in Africa, but those of the trade to 
one of the cities are equally found in Spain and Cilicia: one of the 
Classics alludes to this very triennial trade, but I do not rccoUcct tl^ 
-name of the author. The Phoenicians built, (says Maurice, in liis Ind. 
Antiq. vol. 6.) * Tartessus on the River Boetis and .Column^e, now 
Corunna, with its ancient pharos, or lighthouse. [Now vitrified fully as 
much as the Scotch or Pictish forts, said Sir R. Kerr Porter tq me after 
bis Spanish tour, and in ruins.} Nc»ar Cornwall the isles of Scylley inti- 
mate islands sacred to the Sun, The Phoenicians exported thence skins, 
lead, and tin : the Britons used a boat covered with skins: the tin was 
carried overland to Marseilles by the Greeks ; but thelati-.T people bad 
not sailed to our island prior to the " Travels of Herodotus," or to the 
year 450 before Christ, or the remarkable era of the arrival on our 
coast, of the following admiral — Himilco, who was sent by Carthage to 
visit the shores of Western Europe, and. who probably planted colonies 
in Cotnwall/ 

One historian, yet more celebrated than Mr. Maurice, has collected 
iVom many passages in the classics the fables,- or the annals of those 
early ages: Mariana, who in the beginning of his History of Spain, 
employs the 8th chapter on * the Geryons, and on the barbarism of the 
Spaniards, who were taught by Osyris the use of bread, and the planta- 
tion of the vine; and on the** Lybian Hercules, who visited Spain, and 
died:' The 10th chapter is 611ed with the king Atlas; and the Slst 
'^ith the Voyage of Himilco around the shores of Europe during * two 
years, and with his gracious reception, and his honors at the city of 
Carthage.' The judicious reader will be an:i^ious to ascertain the real 
and c^issical authorities for the above narrative of Hercules, They are 
these " Gcryon had led a colony,* says Plutarch, in the Life of Serto- 
Tius, •' from Africa into Spain; but the colony was invaded by Osyris, 
the Egyptian, and the aged leader was defeated, slain, and biirkid at 
dades: his three sons inherited only misfortunes/* Under (he fiction 
cf a giant with a triple bodyt the classic jtoetSy whom I quoted above, 
'liave -recorded their unsuccessful engagement with Hercules. "The 
\ictor built," Straho adds, in his 3d book and l69th page, " the city of 
Ctilpe Cart eta;" [its ruins still are seen near to Gibraltar;]^ a *' florishii^ 
town in his age.*' Sanchoniatho and SUius Jt aliens observe, " that 
"Hercules ISJ elacartus was honored with a temple at Gadir, which admit- 
ted no images within its sacred inclosure."' Mela» in the 3d book, and at 
Ihefith Cm records, " that the Tyrians covered bis ashes with a temple 
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celebrated for its antiquity, and its treasures :** LtVy relates the honots 
which were paid to his remains by his illustrious countryman jEianBibal* 
Plutarch adds,, that ^* the hero slew Anteus Atlas in his capital city 
.Tingis.'^ Pliny, in the fourth book, and at the close of the d6th section, 
adds, " The brothers, the Geryons, are supposed to have reigned in 
Erythia, whose flocks the celebrated Hercules seized/' And Strabo, in 
the third book» and at the 169th page, thus refers to the same tradition: 
^ Phcrecydes appears to have given to Gades the name of Elrythea, in 
which the oxen of Geryoii are placed : others, however, understand by 
that name an island contiguous to Gades, and separated by the narrow 
frith of one stadium, or vulgarly, one furlong: the latter build their con- 
jectures on the excellence of the pastures." 

The following crowd of verses occur in Avienus, on these dark tradi- 
tions concerning this remarkable labor of Hercules: v. 304 and 305.; 
.T« 333 and 336. ; v. 324. 5. 6.7* ^i from v. 355th even to v. 370; and 
V. 262. 3. 4. 5. 

T. 304. GerontU arcem, et prominens fani, at snpril 

V. 305. Sumtis elocnti, distinct medium salum. 

V, 335. Utrosque interflnit tenue fretnm, 

V. 336. Quod Henna porro et Herculis dictum est via. 

' V. 324. Est Herma porro cespitum munitio 

325. Interflunm quae altrinseciis monit locum. 

6. Aiiiqne mrsns Herculit dicunt vium, 

7. Stravisse quippe maria fertur HercuiUj 

8. Iter ut pateret facile captivo gre^. 

V. 355. ' Nuncupari has Hercul5» " ] 

6. Ait columnas ; stadia triginta refert 

7. Has distineri, hofrere sylvis undique ^;: 

8. Inhospitasque semper esse nauticis. 

9. Inesse quippe dicit oUis Herculis \ 
360. £t templa et aras : invehi advenas rates 

1. DeolitaTe, abirefestinope?le: 

2. Nefas putatum demorari in insnlis : 

3. Circumatquejnxta plurirao tractu jacens ' ^^ 

4. Manere tradit tenue prolixe mare : \'", ', ] 

5. Navigia onusta adire non valeiit locos 

6. Brfeve ob fluentum, et pingne littori lutum. 

7. Sed si voluntas forte quem 8ube§|erit 

8. Adire fanum, properet ad Lume insulam 

9. Agere carinam, exiAiere classi pondera, 
370. Levique cymba vix superferri salo. 

V. £62. Et quax vetnstnm Qraeciae nomen tenet ^ 

3. Gerontis arx est eminus ; namque ex ed. 

4. Geryona quondam nuncupalum accepimus. 

5. Hic ora late sunt sinfts Tartessii. 

86* Hic sunt columnae pervicacis Herculis, 
Abila atque Calpe ; Isev^ dicti cespitis 
Ubyae propinquae spatia duro perstrepunt 
Septentrione, sed loco certae tenent 

Let the reader contrast the above passage with the verses which will 
be quoted below from p. 341 to 348. Strabo, in the third book, and at 
the 1 39th page, describes the same scenery. •* There you see the hill 
of the two tribes, the Basistani, and the Bastuli, the hill named Calpe^ 
[the modern Gibraltar] not vast in circumference, but of so great aa 
elevation, that it appears at a distance to- be insular." At the 170th 
p8ge of the ^me book he adds, ** Sooie authors give» as the name of the- 
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Herculean pillars, Calpe and Abila, which is a mountain opposite to 
Calpe and situated in the part of Africa, named byEratosthenes, Meta- 
gonium) a portion of the Numidian race.'' 

At the 354th verse Avienus had asserted, that one geographer bad 
named two islands the pillars of Hercules: even this conjecture has not 
escaped Strabo : in the third book, and at the l68th page, he observes^ 
" that two islands, one of which was denominated the temple of Juno, 
vere by some authors deemed to be the pillars." A more minute delinea- 
tion of this scene, by an intelligent friend who saw it, will, I hope,- prove 
agreeable to the patriotic Englishman. " The appearance of the strait, 
^hen it iii'st opened upon us rather to the northwest early in the morn- 
ing, was picturesque. The high hills on the Spanish coast to our left 
seemed to be surmounted in gradation, by a back ground of still higher 
irregular hills, and behind these again, by the enormous mountains of 
Granada, nebulous and irregular, ' faintly pointing to the neighbouring 
moon.' Standing on and nearer, the brown parched and stony high hilb 
of Spain strike as great, but not pleasing objects; especially as they 
rise behind Cape Trafalgar gradually, between high land on the Spanish 
main, and a something lower range of the fiarbary hills: the passage 
now begins to open, and you soon are struck, not by au arm of the 
ocean dividing the two continents of Europe and Africa by its vast and 
irresistible force, as it were repelling two approaching worlds, and forc- 
ing hack its hills and mountains on either side, as they crumble before 
its stupendous torrent, but by a considerable river, roroautically skirted 
by high and varied hills and cliffs, down which you are smoothly but 
i^pidiy couvcycdy while you command the retreating shores on either 
•ide, and as you pass on and near the borders, are greeted with a most 
extraordinary, I had almost said, a sublime, clatter and rattle of the 
vnany waters, hurrying by and jostling ftveiy rock and prominence, 
^^hich obtrudes: the noise, ^when near the shore, is surprbing: the 
^oise, like a reverberated echo, arises from the height of the rocky shore : 
^s you glide on quick and smoothly, the occasional l}ays and irregular 
line of coasting hills amuse the eye, rather than delight it, except by 
^Le singular novelty of the scene. Still behind all on the left side, but 
before you, the vast Granada mountains begin again to meet you with 
^ more unclouded aspect ; and on the right. Atlas on the African back- 
ground shows, but to no great advantage, its famed mass and height. 
It is pleasant as you tide it smoothly down, to contemplate two quar- 
ters of the globe thus broken in sunder by a stream not four miles 
'Vride, apparently not wider than the river Humber, though really mea- 
suring twenty miles across. But the high coasts so call ofif the eye, that 
3^ou do not perceive the intermediate breadth. Tangier, as it opens 
xnidway, obtains a partial view, because it is Tangier, the Tingis of king 
^nteus and Atlas, and the capital of Juba; but behold ! while you are 
Reminded of its liistory, a rude abrupt mass, detached, as it were from 
^be main land, ' and nearly insular/ stands forth beyond the Spanish 
^hore, and meets the eye with its brown, and often cloud-capped irre- 
gular high ridge, announcing itself the far-famed wonder, Gibraltar. 
^s you approach, it still seems to stand higher and higher, and to 
i^ede, in order to receive the ship into its grand extensive circular bay, 
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.while the high land on the Spanish side of Cabrito>point, mak^s a pi^ 
laresque^nd roug^ fore-ground ; and as you enter the bay, its neighs 
bouring and mdVc inland monntains slope back and border the circle of 
ibe bay with a grand and most irregular outline, terminating at a high 
point near, and opposite to, Gibraltar;, which slopes suddenly to the 
jneiUral sands, at three feet above the level of the sea." 

A^ the reader is now distinctly and minutely informed, that the straits 
4>f Abila or of Gibraltar are in width twenty miles, he will smile at the 
simplicity and the childish inaccuracy of the loose and discordant esti- 
mates of its width, which occur in Avicnus at verses 336. 7* and at verse 
370. and from verse 341 to the 355th. But if he reads the above acciir> 
'rate delineation of my friend, (as Sir Robert Kerr Porter observed it, 
wUh the ifitelligent eye of a svperior artist,) he will cease to d^pise the 
lenerable ancients for their mistake, since the mistake was very natural 
in the infancy of both navigation and astronomy, of both picturesque 
painting, andof accurate hydrography. 

V. 335. Utrosqne interfluit tenue fretum. 

Quod Henna porrd et Herculb dictum est via : . < '• 

Aoipbipolis nrbis incola EcdaMUon ajft, 

Non phis habere longitudinis modo, 

Qadm porrignntar centum et octo millia, 

Et distineri miHibns terras tribtis : 
V. 370. Sed ad columoas qnidquid interfunditur 

Uodae sestuantis, stadia septem vix ait 

Damastus esse : Caryandaeus Scylax 

Medimn flaentnm inter columnas adserit 
V. 374. Tantum patere, qaantns apstus Bosphoro est. 
V. 341. Hie Herculanse stant colnmn^, 
V. 34f . Quas modum utriosqoe haberi continentis legiohis. 
V. 343. Sunt pervia porro saxa prominentia 
v. 344. Abila et Caipe : Calpe in Hispano solo 
V. 345. 'Maurisiomm est Abila : namque Abilam vocant 
V. 346. Gens Punicorani, mont quod, altus barbaro est,, 
V. 347* Id est Latino ; dici et anctor Plautus est. 
V. 348. €alpe q«ie mrsnm in Gnecilk speciei cavae 
V. 549.' Teretisque visu noncupatut- uncei. 
V. 350. Atfaeniensis diext Euctemon item 

Non esse saxa, ant vertices adsurgere. 
Parte ex utrique : cespitem Libyci soli 
£uropse et oram memorat insnlas dnas 
InterjacQre : Nnncnpari has Hercnlis 
V. 355* Ait colnmnas ; stadia triginta re&rt 

Has dittinerL 
V. 90. £t prominentis hic jngi snrgit caput 
V. 91. CJEstrymnum illud dixit aevum antiquius) 
V. 99, Molesque celsa saxei fastigii • 

Y. 93. Tota in tepentem maxime vergit notnm. 

V. 94. Sub hujns autem prominentis vertice 7 

V. 95. Sinus debiscit iocolisJEstrymnicus, 
V. 96. In quo insids sese exenmt .^trymnides 
V. 97. Axe jacentes et metallo divites 
T. 98. Stanni, atqueptumbi: multa vis hie gentis es^ 
T. 99. Snperbus animus, efficaxsolertia, 
V. too. Negotiandi cura jugis omnibus. 
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An Essay on the ^^ Alexandra '' of lycophron. 
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Plutabcbu 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 
Sir, 

In this Essay it is my intention to propose some new 
method of illustrating the « Alexandra " of Lycophron, more parti* 
cularly the ohjecUfor which the poet wrote that poem, and, also, the 
form and xhslanguagey in which he has written it. " Tu ne cedemalis* 
sed contra audentior ito," seems in this instance very applicable to 
the cause of literature, and, I hope, will serve to justify in some 
measure with you^ and your learned readers^ the enterprising intentioQ 
which I have expressed. 

Few learned men have directed their philological researches and 
labors to the elucidation of this poem. Those fivo have been unsuc- 
cessful. The "Scholia" of Theon are lost; his successors, Tzetzes, 
Bertrand, Canter, Meursius, and Potter, all regard the whole " Alex- 
andra*' as highly mysterious, and in some passages as unintelligible. 
Meursius and Potter even pass in mute despair all the three passages 
of the extract, which I shall transcribe as necessary to my purpose, 
although the right explication of the last passage would have faci- 
litated the interpretation of the lohole mysterious poem. 

Suidas lived twelve centuries and. a half after Lycophron, He 
calls the " Alexandra '* to oxot8«m» lloinfitc. Between Lycophron. and 
Statius, who mentions 

^' Latebraqne Lycophronis atriy" 

a much less interval of time, that is, three centuries and more had 
elapsed. The ** atri'' * indeed is equivalent to the *< «ft«Tfiw»." On 
the other hand, " Latebrae " is a most happy term for that disguised 
language, which, with natural propriety, had been adopted by the 
poet in the country where he wrote. It may almost be inferred from 
a term not only so happy, but so appropriate as " Latebrae," that in 
^ tune of Statius die nature of tie mysterious diction was not 
^faiown ; that notwithstanding the close obscurity, in which that 
Action was locked and confined, the key of ^ interpretation was still 
J^ned. Ovid, who lived nearer the time of Lycophron, dignifies 
'^ with the sole epithet, " Cothumatum." Lucian in his Lexiphaneft 
^es the <* Alexandra," and condemns it for its unusual expressions. 
^»s exclusive condemnation of this single poem affords a strong 
^^ment for presuming that the other works of the same poet 

. * " Atri" as united with ** Latcbne " and as equivalent to " a-MTniyh *' •©«• 
*oalinjg to this poem only. 

Vol. v. No. ix. - h 
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were not thought by the satirist to merit the same "condemnation. 
Athenaeus and Diogenes LaertiiK have not hinted the least, disappro- 
bation of those passages, which diey have occasionally quoted from 
Lycophron, either for their obscurity, or any other defect of compo- 
sition. The victriiifh Tloififm itself, In several parts, where the plan of 
the poem could not interfere, exhibits in verse of a correct and pleasing 
rhythm an impressive elegance, a perspicuous force of diction. The 
passag^e which begins in 6, 365, with 

is a competent example. 

Lycophron was bom in Chalcis.' Repossessed great talents and 
great erudition. Ptolemy Philometor, the universal patron of all men, 
and of all works, in every art, in every science, and in every 
species of literature, patronised Lycophron. He gave him the ap- 
pointment of a librarian, and maintained him in the celebrat^ 
Museum contiguous to the royal palace at Alexandria. As a poet, 
l^ycophron had attained great eminence; otherwise he would not 
have been ranked amongst the stars of the " Pleiad^'* by which collec- 
tive, and most splendid title, he, and six other contemporary poets were 
then, and have been sincCf distinguished. Of his numerous works, in 
which there were twenty trageoies, and many satires, none, except 
the " Alexandra," have survived. At the court of Ptolemy, sportive 
and enigmatical compositions were in much request. Lycophron 
acquired an inferior kind of reputation even in these^ more especially 
in the ''Avxy^tcfCfutrtvfMiy which transmuted, by a transposition of ibi 
component letters, any word into another word, or into other wor<b. 
Thus *A^irh in the, hands of Lycophron became 'E^rji ; and 'A^r/vib 
the name of the Queen, was, by his flattering art of metathesis, H^ 
7oK The language of .^gypt, where these enigmatical sports of 
Qomposition were both invented and practised by the Greeks, had 6e$» 
totally and still, in the time of Lycophron, remained principally enif' 
matical with an innovating mixture of the alphabet. It was enig- 
matical, because it consisted in representations, called hieroglyphical, 
either by symbols^ or by proper imitation. The sculptor and painter 
** per figoras animalium sensus mentis effingebant," and conducted 
men through what Lycophron calls 

In a country of this mysterious dialect, if I may be allowed the teriDy 
not only a sportive but a serious coniposition, either in hierogly^ 
pliical prose or verse, might reasonably have been expected ffcan 
authors, who, like Lycophron, were supported by the sovereign o* 
that country. 

The " Alexandra " is a monologue, where one alone of the <wj 
characters speaks. A messenger reports to Priam from the mouth ^ 

■ ».i ■■ ■ .1 ■ ■ I I ■ !■ I.I ■ 111 II n il i m^m*^^'^ 

.' This is ClialcLs in Euboea. At present, both the town and the isJiaod bs^^ 
U|e same appellation of Negropoute. 

* 9, 10 and 11. 
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Alexandra, (or Cassandra) a daughter of Priam, a series of predic- 
tioiisy which are the subject of the poem. The criminal^ because 
inauspicidusy prophetess, had been imprisoned, by command of her 
father, in a lofty tower on the Trojan coast. But qfter^ as before 
her confinement, she, without any intermission, opened in the same 
stmn her prophetic 

^* Ora, Dei jossn, non unquam credita Teucris." 

By "Dei" is signified Apollo. He, to avenge himself, as mythology 
relates^ her refusal of his addresses, doomed this 

to utter incessantly, unheeded or discredited for the present, alarming, 
and therefore offensive and criminal, but true predictions. 

It would be unpardonable to trespass too much on the limits of 
your valuable publication. Upon that account, this^ ^ejirstf part 
of my essay, must be confined to the proposed illustration of the object ^ 
fat which the poet wrote the " Alexandra." 

An extract from the " original " seems to be the most advisable, 
because it is the most genume mode of obtaining that illustration. 
The third passage of this extract is united, both in construction, and 
by the link of historical facts, with the two others, which are, therefore, 
necessary to introduce it. This passage embraces, apparently, the 
beforementioned object, that is, the diaracter, or person, foresha- 
dowed in the^fml prophecy. 

The diction of this extract is either symbolically , or properly hiero- 
glyphical. 

The first passage relates to the wars between Persia and Greece, 
after the flight of Xerxes, A. C. 478. and includes a period of 14?7 
years. 

The second passage completes that period of 147 years, and relates 
to the conquest of ftrsia by Alexander, A. C. 331. 

And thus is introduced the third passage, which wholly relates 
to some <* HgiafiKrvq h ^ix»t0-$9 " of Alexander, and includes a period 
of 22 years from the death of Alexander, A» C. 323. to the pacific 
partition of his empire amongst his successors, A. C. 301 . With this 
person the series of predictions, as if they had reached their objecty is 
fnaOy closed. 

^n extract fram the " Alexandra.*^ 
1st Passage. 

The Translation, 

^* 14S& ^ But many combats of strength and skill and acts of 
slaughter in the space between the antagonists, some namely 
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by land, others on the contrary, in the furrowed midriffs of 
the eardi, shall fatally close the struggles of men^ who axe 
engaged in a conflict for mighty sovereignties. 

Notes on the Original. 

Aywvef. properly hieroglypbical. 

MtraixfJi^oi. This word expresses the space between two contending parties. 
Here that space must be Asia Minor and the Mediterranean, except in tfae 
ascent and retreat of the ten tltousand. 

*Av^pu!v. Persians and Greeks. n^Xa;, literally wrestling, and, like 'Aywyc;, a 
proper hieroglyphic. 

Afivayo-iy 'Apx«*^f« The sovereignty by land and by sea. 

MiT«(ppivoio-i ^•va-t'co^oii x^«^°f' The sea is hieroglyphically expressed by the 
furrowed midriffs of the earth, because the sea divides many parts of the earth, 
as the midriff divides the trunk of the hnman body, and at the same thnc is 
ploughed or furrowed both by the passage of ships, and by it» own agitation 
-from the weatlier, from its flux and reflux, and from situation, xdovo;, we may 
observe, joined with ^ova-Tfo^otg McTa(};p£yoi(ri, is evidently used here in contradis- 
tinction to Tain, (9, 1436.) TIic truth is, that x^^^ itself, and in its cowpoands 
'AvTix^un, 'ETrt^dovio; &c. means the suHace and substance of the whole earthy or 
terrestrial globe, both land and water, and is, therefore, very different firom 
TaTuj which is elementally opposed to water. The real sense of A^rtx^ is 
** aboriginal," or coeval with die existence of the earth, or of any particolar 
country, including the rivers ^c. with the land of that coimtry. This le^timate 
interpretation of xOoyhg in this passage preserves that antitliesiS) which u indii* 
pensably necessary to the sense. 

2nd Passage. 

Ea^ iftilfioiv iweia-vi ficc^vv xXofOf 
144«0. Att AtXKov n KecTFo Ax^'^dvou yty^if 

GitrTr^HTo^ kf4^»i.Ktti XctXu^^ettog Aietf^ 
n^nyjT d* if^ettftetf 'nrJivret kutt^o-x^ ififMfy 
'AyxyxMo^t TrriJ^ecvrtii; 'Agyiidf v^i^ovg 
1>£yect ^xhei^^tii roy 0T^«rDX(»Ti}y Avx.09, 
9» 1445. ¥ixt a-KtiTrT^ c^i^ett riii xdXui fMvtc^)^iXi* 

The Translation. 

** Until the ardently intrepid Liow, both Thesprotian and 
Chaladraean, bom a descendant bom from ^acus and from 
Dardanus, shall have wholly quieted the grievous tumult of"^ 
war, and, as soon as he shall have caused the whole 
family of his kindred to sink by a precipitate downfall 
shall have obliged the champions of the Greeks, who had- 
concealed themselves in treacherous fear, to have courted — 
with cringing humility the wolf commanding expeditions 
and to have offered with extended hands the sceptres of the 
ancient monarchy." 

Notes on, the Original. 

Al9wy is the epithet of A/wv 9, 1441. Here as in Homer Aidtuy rather denotes th^ 
nature than the color of the Lion. Virgil has " fulvus," and Milton " tawnv'"^ 
with this animal. ' Naturalists agree in stating, that the ardent intrepidity 0^ 
the lion increases in proportion to the heat of his native climate. In this plac^ 
^< ardently intrepid," which is one meaning of At^wy, is the happiest epith^ fo^ 
AiW. 

5^«<r»j. Doubtless Alexander " qnieted " most effectually the contentions be- 
tween Persia and Greece by subduing both conntries. 
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*Aff* aIokov Tf «e2v^ i^etMfw ytyws' throngh Olympias his mother, Alexander was 
bom a descendant nrom ^acus, and from Dardanus ; for Neoptolerans king of 
the Molossi in Epirus, and father of Olympias, was lineally descended from 
Pjrrrhus (or Nedptolemus) the son of , Achilles, the son of Peleus, |the son of 
£acu8, and collaterally, and with intermarriages, perhaps by blood descended 
from Dardanus tlirough Andromache, widow of Hector, and wife of Pyrrhus, 
who gave her, with part of his kingdom of Epinis, in marriage it Helenas, the 
son of Priam, the Hueal representative of Dardanus. The memory of this 
descent from Dardanus was retained in tlie name of TVoodo, the sister of 
Olympias. Qta-ufwros XaXaJpaVo;. Botli these words are " pars pro toto/' The 
" Thesproti" were a people of Epirus, and express the country of.Alcsumder 
by his mother y and Chalaara (sometimes called Galadrae, Galadra, Chaladne, 
ChanastFB, and Cimlastra) was a town in Macedonia, and expresses the country 
of Alexander by h\A father, 

4wy. Here the lion is the hieroglyphical symbol of Alexander, as in 9, SS and 
459. it is the same symbol of Hercules, and, in Q. 555. that of Castor. As I 
shall consider the subject of hieroglyphics with a view to this poem in another 
part of this essay, it will be sufficient to remark from Diodorus Siculus^ 
(Lib. 1st) that the nporojocn of a lion was a symbol rri; 'Apx^^y and that, in the 
case of Osyniandyas, the figure of the lion rni ^ta9i<ni iavrov Tng -^^ns 
IfliifMuvff, because Osymandyas was %»$* t^TfpjSoXnv ny^fiCos, xal 90^ t<xo;, *' superlo' 
ticely intrepid, and insolent." 

Ifym. That this downfal iftas sudden and headlong is proved by every historian 

■ 4>r this event. But the history itself, as so well known, and ramiliar to every 
school-boy, need not be repeated here. 

^Ofuufjuin. The Persians to whom Alexander was related by blood, because 
through his Macedonian father Philip, he descended from Hercules, and 
through Hercules from Perseus. This descent is not mentioned here, because 
it had been somewhat particularised before in d. 803 — 4. in the person of 
Hercules, the sou of Alexander by Barsine. The son is, in that passage, said 
to be 

• ••••• •••••• «7r0 Tlt^vwi a^t^eU 

and if the son were, the father must have been also. Alexander, through 
Philip his fatlier, was a lineal descendant from Caranus, who ^'Regni sedem 
statuit," and '* veluti unum corpus Macedoniue fecit." Caranus was a lineal 
descendant A'om Temeuus the great grandson, or, according to some, the son 
of Hercnles, the son of Alcmene, the daughter of Eiectryon, the son of Perseus, 
iVom whom the Persians were said to iiave their descent, and their name. 
Therefore Alexander, when he subdued, and destroyed, or made captive the 
jo|biev ?r»yTM all the (reigning) family of Pcrsiia, in that fannly snbdued, and 
destroyed, and made captive, a family of descendants from tlie same blood with 
himself, that is, his kindred, 
^civra xuntwrag. Of this word I snspect the authenticity. If it be authentic, I 
suspect the requisite length of the first syllabic, xv, whether from 2d aorist of 
x^orrw, or from xv?ra; (9. 335.) or xutdi. I could wish, tlierefore, to propctse 
a slight alteration, and to " read" 

• ••••• •••••• TiuitT uKv^dtree^ ooftov 

ftat is, *^ having annihilated the authority of the whole family.** 
'ATttyxacret* This is a most extraordinary error of the press, or of the manuscript, 
or negligence of the editor, because grammatical construction obviously 
requires 'Avayxaa^ to correspond with the preceding t^ywVrj. 
*lT>ifa»T»f 'Apyciu;» irpo^ouf. " iipojtxou; '* means chiefly the Athenians, altliough 
they were leagued with the ^tolians. This interpretation is verified by the 
" wtwrrpa '* &c. of the next line. When Thebes had been taken, and destroyed 
by Alexander, A. C. 333. Greece, in general, submitted to him. But, as it 
ivas thought that some advantage mi^ht be taken of his absence from Europe 
in his expedition, the Athenians, allied with the ^tolians, were the npo^oi 
amongst Che Greeks for disavowmg and forming a universal resistance to bis 
authority. UTt^wttaiy therefore, in its proper sense, is most aptly expressive 
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of that treacherous fear, which Unj reallp displayed, and with whiefa the 
ware really watching opportunity. Under the influence of thii fear, and o 
political necessity, (expressed in *Ayay%i<rti) they, in union with the other Oteel 
states, but with infinitely greater forwardness than the rest, np^/txM eren ii 
adulation, dispatched ampassadors with congratulations, crowns, and crerj 
ofler and mark of their aUegiance to Zavat to have courted with cringhii; 
servility. Observe the propriety of the 1st aorist in this word, because tbc 
ambassadors were to express what had been -already d9ne by their respective 
states to • • • •x.»>^jfn; vdv (rrpantxamv Aukov, the Macedonian wolf coi MBandi ng 
expeditions. XTpamXamv is, in this instance, obviously, and pecnliarly, a 
•nitable epithet for the Avxov. This is a second hieroglyphical symbol foi 
exhibiting Alexander, as a commander of expedttimu. Thus Castor and PoHoi 
in their expedition against the Athenians are called 9. 504. a^nm, but lioos ii 
another passage before quoted. So the Greeks in their expedition agamK 
Troy are hierogWphical Aukoi, vdierever th^ are mentioned in this pees 
on the subject of that expedition. 

XKn^fpa TfK «axat ixova^yja^ '^^ greatest part of Greece was, in the mesi 
ancient period of their history, under monarchical govenmient ; but the peel 
alludes principally to the Athenians, who were orp^|txot against Alexander, and, 
notwithstanding, showed the most unprincipled forvmrdness in oiferiBg tf 
Alexander the ixn-nrfovf tiiat is, the powers of their ancient regal anthimty 
But Sxti'TrTpa also includes in its plural number the Thebans, the Corinthiaiis, Ac 

1opl|a; represents, not unaptly, the abovenientioned ambassadors in a Mtk m 
country of Asia, where the Greeks through them, that is, " vnth exteAded handi 
offered " &c. The ambassadors met him in Babylonia, and were well receive<i 
by him, although Alexander regarded their flattering offers as the fefed 
miits of his unexpected and unexampled success. 

drd Passage. 

4. 1450. 2!»vA«y »9F«i^xi^ ^*( }sf vxTi)r«V( y^mfimr 

The Translation* 

** Among the friends of whom my kinsman after the sixtl 
century, a certain single wrestler when he shall have eneage^ 
his mighty spear botn for sea and land, and entered into s 
pacific treaty (with other wrestlers) shall be called in hymn 
of praise the most estimable, having accepted the firs 
fruits of the spoils, which he had a&eady secured to hi 
possession by the spear." 

I 

Notes upon the Original. 

*Sl must be construed in regimen with '' Iv ^iXoto-iv " 9, 1449. which ought to hav 
been 9, 1450. but has been most strangely transposed by some inaccuracy c 
a copyist or editor. (S^, as a dative instead of a genitive, is perfecUy coE 
formable to Greek idiom. Of this there is a stronger example 9« 59i« an 

Upon f(Xoi<rtv I shall enlarge in its proper place. 
£yi '' assuredly," must be construed tutervmrds with iixnfinairar M<d* eximf yhm 
^ After the^ sixth century, or t^er six centuries,** necessarily iniports liiat tt 
mimber of years must be completed by some addition. Thererore more, m» 
indeed a UttUmort, than six centuries, which elapsed between the t&K 
of Alexandra, (i. e. of the Trojan war) and the time of her AMatjiMr 
whMn I shall show to be, most probably, Ptolemy Lagos, or Soter, wfa» w« 
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' bom iBoffe thu 360 yean A. C. will give the nrnnber of 1000 yean A. C. 
AhlHmgh BiocierD cbronologersy on very uncertain data from the history of 
the/iMoiw 0ge of Greece, canry the Trojan war considerably beyond lOOO 
yean A. C. yet in poetical kmgnage the round number of 1000 yean will 
justifiably represent a larger number. Besides, Mctk, qptefj is so tfiaefinite as 
to give no aiuch latitude & our additions, and on the other side, the Greeks 
may mean, as is usual with them, by the d^hute cxrnv, any other considerable 
number— a^cttjuiirv ifxhc is Ptolemy Soter. Pausanias in his Attics, says, 

vkt yof ot fxtiTipa (Arsinoe) t%ov<7Wf h y(»9-rpt io9mm fiwMM Cith ^i>u'K'K9v Anyu;." 
Suidas has the same account. We have already seen, tliat Aleiumdey was a 
descendant from Helenus, brother of Alexander, and was, thertfore her aifOeUfutn* 
and if Alexander were her ad&aifjMn, Ptolemy Lagns, or Soter, the brother of 
Alexander, ao the son of Philip, theur common father, must also have been her 
•Mmpw* We are told by Rook, the editor of Arrian, that this Ptolemy is 
styled '* Philip, who is called Ptolemy " in the barbarous Latin chronological 
extract. It should be observed, too, that the birth of Ptolemy as natural son 
of Philip, and brother of Alexander, was currently reported among the Mmce^ 
</oitJaiif , who were poUHcally unconnected with Ptolemy, and had not originated 
with the ^^yptians, to whom, as subjects of Ptolemy, a motive of adulation 
might have been not improperly imputed. 
tie sin^, akme. rtxtvrfia-arrog il 'AK(|»W|)ot/, if Pausanias sajrt) to?c 1; 'a^iIamb? 

cuVfo; r« cdvif nfAn^ha'* " Single" again, because by his own personal address, 
eourage, wisdom, and the high estimation, which his character had obtained 
not only froai his own subjects and soldien, but even from those of hts rtvahi 
and enemies, Ptolemy defeated the designs of Perdiccas, A. C. 320. and 
*^ again,'' those of Antigonos, A. C. 305. ^^ Single " again, he recovered 
Cyreneand Libya, Palestine, Caelesyria, &c. 

^^( vaTMio-rns, a proper hierogl3rphic, which admirably suits the character of 
Ptolemy, and, also, his situation. *^ Wrestling ** in the first place, is said by 
Plutarch to be of all the Greek athletic exercises *' TixnuMtaroy, yial 
^»yovpy«Tarty, x«i irffo^fivraToyl'" which last word, it is to be noted, agrees with 
" vphpicrrog" in anotiier 4» In tlie second place, Ptolemy was engaged as 
7ca\Bna-rhs against the most accomplished and able vnT^ttrral, the generals, 
friends and successors of Alexander like himself, Perdiccas, Antipater, Cas' 
sander, Eumenes, Antigonus, Demetrius, Seleucus, Ophelias, &c. ^' sed Ptolc- 
maeus in iGgypto, solerti industrifil mi^^nas opes parabat, quippe et iEgyptios 
insigni moderatione in favorem sui solicitaverat, et reges finitimos benenciis, 
obse^uiisque devinxerat, terminos quoque imperii, acquisit^ Gyrene urbe, 
ampliaverat, factusque jam tantus erat, ut non tam timeret^ quam timendus ipse 
hostibus esset.*' ivfx^Xuiv a\xnv with other itakcua-rai; understood* 

^;. Properly hieroglyphical. 

Hovrou rt xul yn;, xf i; liaWayekg /ucoXwy. It is needless to repeat the well-known 
operations and conduct of Ptolemy, both by sea and land, against Rhodes, 
C^ms, the coasts of Greece, Syria, Cilicia, Syria, &c. and then his Jtaxxayaj , 
that is, pacific partition of the empire with Cassander, Lysimachus, and Se- 
leucus, A. C. 301. nptVjSto-To; Iv 9(Xoi(r(v. lliis line has evidently been trans- 
posedy and ought to have been 9, 1450. and the next line B, 1459. See note 
upon tS 9. 1446. Ptolemy was npta-^aro^ h f tXot<ny. 1st, as the brother of 
Alexander. 2dly, because he was so steady in his attachment to liim, that 
Philip banished him from Macedonia. 3dly, because when Alexandei was in 
the utmost personal danger from the Malli, or Oxydracae, or Malli Oxydracs, 
Ptolemy is said (JuiKKTrw ot rwv iralfwy ^jaDvar* 4tlily, because he possessed in 
his own kingdom, £gypt, tlie remains of Alexander, those remains, which 
Ptolemy had contested with all his rivals and enemies. The interment of those 
renjakaa was contested, because, according to a prediction, the country, where 
they should be deposited, should be of all other couutries the most happy and 

«— i^H— ^rfc— — — ■ I I I M I 111! I ■■ III . ■■ II 

' Alexander gave hiia for this act tbe nave *' ffmrnf,' This naoae was again bestowed on 
hua hj the Rhodiaas. 
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most prosperotii. Those remains were, tfarongfa the snceeisfhl addresi of 
Ptolemy, brought to JEgypt, and buried at Memphis. iffAynOnatvui: Ptolemy 
both had meritAf as we have seen, and had also secured for himself the song of 
praise. Ptolemy, himself a scholar and an author, for the improvement of 
philosophy, and all other knowledge, founded at Alexandria a Maseamy conti- 
guous to the royal palace. It was like our Royal Society, says Prideadx, and 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris. The prophetess might say of Ptolemy, 

i. 1450. has been misplaced, and ought to have been 9, 1449. After (ncvXunraa 

apostrophised r ought to have been inserted. 
tx^Xunr, the conquests of Alexander. ^Avaf%cis, first-fruits in the correctest sense. 

Perdiccas, A. .C. S2S. *'* inter Pnncipes prpvincias dividit. Primd Ptolemaeo 

^gyptus, et Africae, Arabiaeque pars sorte vcnit." 
dopvxT*iTou;. What I'have already quoted, together with all the histories of tbeic 

times, prove, that he, most literally *' secured the first-fruits to his possession,^ 

by his military valor, and military as well as general conduct. Aafim. This 

acceptance means the solemn form of acceptance under the beforementioned 

treaty of partition. 

Thus, if my int^rpretatibn of this extract, and more especiallr of 
the third passage in it be admissible, the object of the poet, and of the 
artist, whose performance he is poetically describing, is very probably 
discovered. That object is naturally, and judiciously, a most flattering 
compliment, paid to the soverei-en of the country, where the artist 
and poet resided under his munificent patronage. Besides, that objei^y 
thus discovered, will prepare ^ou and i/our readers for taking, as I 
trust, not an unsatisfactory view of the j^rm and language of the 
f* Alexandra " in my next communication. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant^ 
Ifi^ Alnwndy Nov, 18*A, 1811. JOHN H4YTE^\ 



On the Composition of the Greek Sapphic Ode^ 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

• 

Sir, Xhe fulfilment of my promise regarding the conn 

position of the Greek Sapphic Ode, Class. Journ. No. vii. p. 123. 
will be found as imperfect, I fear, as it is tardy. But in points where 
examination and inquiry do not yet justify decisive language, hints and 
surmises may at this stage of the business have their use, and therefore 
shall not be kept back. In such matters as depend on ascertained 
authority, or oi^ opinion, of which the grounds are open to every eye, 
a little more boldness may be forgiven. 

,The subject naturally divides itself into five heads ; which cannot 
well be confounded, without injury to that clearness, so necessaiy ii^ 
treating even the question before us. 



of (he Greek Sapphic Ode. ISl 

1. The 9(Um$wn of the Sapphic verse, as to the feet composing it. 
, {2. The structure of it, in the arrangement and division of words. 

3. The prosody, to determine the long and short of single s^^llables. 

4. The style, and sort of words, of which the language should consbt. 

5. The dialect, or forms, flexions, &c. in the words admitted. 

Of all these in their turn. But on one general point so much of the 
detail afterwards must hinge, that it is better first of all to avow what 
my conviction is, and to state briefly my reasons for it. 

If it was Sir William Browne's wish, that any scholar, young or old, 
should write a Greek Ode of Ave and twenty or thirty stanzas exactly 
and purely after the manner of Sappho, in scansion, structure, prosody, 
style, and dialect; his were indeed ctgri somnia, I defy any man 
living to do it, and to demonstrate it rightly done. I'he thing is 
impossible. Porson himself could not have done the feat — for want 
of materials to work upon. 

After what practicable model then, the least unlike to that of 
Sappho, could Sir W. B. have reasonably desired his candidates to 
attempt the composition of the Sapphic Ode? The question answers 
itself. If you chuse to write dy.wayi'jfcxjs without any rule of limitii- 
tion, the Greek of Homer, of Thomas Morell, and of John Tzetzes, 
is all before you. But such a farrago could not in this day be 
successful ; it would not now be endured, whatever may have betided 
it before. 

I assert then, without fear of rational contradiction, that the nearest 

Eracticable model for a writer in Greek Sapphics to contemplate and 
eep in his eye, is to be found in the Lyric Odes of Pindar. His text 
is on the whole very trust-worthy, the dialectic forms few and simple, 
and the metre, from the correspcmdency of stanzas, seldom liable to 
any dispute. Reject Pindar: and where have you any one model 
else to propose ? Homer, as a pattern, is out of the question. The 
short Anacreontic Odes are of uncertain authority, at best; and after 
all the ingenuity of your correspondent M. K. the prosody of them is 
not yet disengaged from the Chaos of Baxter and of Barnes. What of 
the Choral Songs of the Greek Tragedians? More recent in time, in 
language and dialect less homogeneous, they still contain much of 
sweets, which with good caution the matine bee may turn to her own 
use ai|d purpose. But the lyrics of Pindar, in every important and 
Useful respect, present the proper basis, on which the Sapphic rhyme 
may most happily be built. Gather, if you like, from fragments of 
poetry the nearest to the age and style of Sappho, whatever benefit 
you safely can. Draw, as the bard of Thebes and all other bards 
^ere proud to draw, from the treasures of Homer. Still, however, let 
the lyrics of Pindar be the basis of your building. 

i. Scansion. The table for the three first verses of the stanza, 
with the ictual marks, is this. 



— u — u 



^ l1 ^ 

— w u — u — SJ 



Horace, who with exquisite skill makes the Greek metres, which he 
adq>t% t^nd to the genius of the Latin language, gives the fourth 



• -- 



ifS Onihi 

sylhMc uniformly long. The fifth syllable in the third line of the 
Alcaic stanza is with him always long, for the same reason. The last 
Terse of the SappUc Jitands simply thus> 

ii. Strticture, Horace, with exceptions hardly worth nanuDg, 
divides the line by the following arrangements of words. 



A. Integer vitse I* scelerisque purus 

fugaces • 



B. Delias tutela Deae 

C. Lenis Ilithyia I tuere 



matres 



He lotes to vary tiie first form by the introduction of the second, and 
with the third also, but less frequently. 

Modem writers of Latin Sapphics, while they exhibit the first form 
tiresomely enough, unvaried by the second and third, introduce odiers 
wbicb Horace never approved. 



Immemor 



sed Castaliis 



in hortis, — et similia. 



For the Greek Sapphic, from the very difierent character of its 
Ay^tan, in the odes and fragments left to ns, it is difficult to discover 
any due for the limitation of its structure. In the Mutm (kmU^ 
irigiemes, to which I must now perpetually refer, the division of 
Tevse hito three long words too often repeated becomes stiff and 
rive. The following line is prodigious, 

P. 117. eyxaJ))ftiva to ioLXaa-a-oirKotyxToVs 

At the beginning of no verse but the Adonic, may an enclitic woid^o 
a word ftom its use unfit to open a sentence, be admitted. The folio 
is veiy wrong, . P. 113. noiv rl jxoTpav 



af O'xoirot^ ; 



At the end of the first and second verses, the position of a 
Syllable being emphatic is better avoided ; much more so, if it b^ins 
new sense. Still worse, if it belongs in close syntax to what follows, 

P. 115. x£v fipoTOs Uio^xe fip(m/i(rloi$' ySi$ . 
iwiyJ hfMiSf X. T. X. 
. P. 143. i^OfCs reuf tuHiiMV ^ipsi wpo$ 

dxlou /SoAo; ■' "" ' ' . ■ 

only monosyllables endmg in e, [Praef. p. 5.] and tiiose not emphats^r 
may be elided, at the end of any verse, the Adonic excepted. 

The following is wrong: P. 114. — a^ yeXa ^avJ', 

is — — M.r.X. 
The close union of the Adonic with the third verse, might render it 
questionable, how far even the hiatus is allowable b^een them, 
doubt can arise, of its being haj»h and a:fvkwaid to open aa^ 



ofiheGredkSoffhkOie. MS 

e with the Adonic ; of which the natural use is to conblude 
le. The excellent Tweddeli harps amiss on this strm^. 

P. 111. hpOOTVXOV XTJQ' 

X^^P' ^* '^* ^« 

P. 1 1 2. fj^eXafi,ipe7rhji>g vuf . 

rajXfgov 7ro^fji,tv$j x. t. X. 

Prosody. Res parva san^, sed lahoris improbi. 
Hiatus of long vowels. The dbtinction is important to remark 
en the two different kinds of movement, dactylic and trochaic> 
prevail in the same Sapphic verse. 
the Adonic line, doubtless, 

P. 150. Saxviroi ^oj. - 

P. 174. axTui 'I^nprn. 

oth of them most legitimate forms. 

r in the other dactylic parts of the Stanza, running thus, 

P. 192. vSyroL'y TFoi (rraii^(rofi»ai \ ^ Sox£7|xoi x. r« A. 

a the following, altered from the Hippoljtus, v. 549. 

[SuoTU^^] rl irqiy xoii iwi^^oiff oiKtoy x. r. K» 

.re any just cause to object, if we may be allowed to rest mi tfie 
ids partly of analogy, partly of fact. 

oe doubt remains. May a long vowel ad finiem ffoeis, supportMl 
le ictus, form a long syllable before another word beginnings with 
irel 1 That is to say, would the following words, 

a legitimate verse 1 It might be difficult to disprove it. Still, the 
and easier way upon the whole should seem this, to avoid the 
sion of doubt, rather than incur what is at best doubtful, 
f some other cases far more common in modem Sapphics, there is 
ler doubt nor difficulty ; where, for instance, in the Trochaic 
pment, a long vowel or diphthong with an hiatus forms a short 
.ble. 
he following lines, therefore, 

P. 108* xa) Siiyo$TO^ fji^axgci ^^^^9 ^^"^ oS^f 

P. 116. Ssa-fiM l/tTXf^ey xpotrepA frKxvcirag 

all other verses like these, Quintilius would bid you at once ineuH 

kre. 

he error lies in arguing or in seeming to argue from what oblMiilL 

actylic to what is lawful in trochaic movement. 

liad. J. 88. Uiviapw avrtiiov 8i&}]u.^y e%rou i^eupot 

ently affords no justification for a Sapphic line ending thus, 

r. 450. SIttov iiratf^eisv 'Axi^avigov ieoetSiot 
(me thus beginning, ^Og xa) oAxjiMrif rctfiias xsgotwf&v. 



124 * On the ComposUion, SfC. 

2. Apostrophe of short vowels ad jinem vocis before others. 

This seems in general to be tlie practice of all poets, more or les8» 
but not with all poets indiscriminately in all cases. Some instances 
of apostrophe are of common occurrence ; others more rare and appa- 
rently avoided. 

P. 105. 9roV(r' dnuXola-i 

rests on a single passage in Homer. How much wiser always, in re 
dubid, vert ere quam defendere ! 

P. 107. iroXKoLrC hf/L7relpoti$ :— 

is quite indefensible : out ego f allots quod tamen h)c loci vix euftpicor. 

3. Contraction or elision. In Contractions, such as these, Kd(ri(poi$, 
YMneia-e, or in others at all like them, it is far more prudent to avoid 
whatever wants clear and strong lyric authority, than to exhibit what 
may be defended indeed, but only by instances doubtful or rare. 

Besides the verse strictly called Sapphic, allow the appeal also to 
verses of mixied movement most resembling the Sapphic, in the Tragic 
odes and in those of Pindar : how are the following elisions to be 
supported 1 

P. 109r B?V* llUBV 

P. 117. a^^oixJ' vfjLVctiv et similia, 

4. Syllabic quantity. Those pairs of consonants^ which in the 
Tragic writers permit a syllable short by nature, in the same word, to 
GOtitinue so [vid R. P. ad Orest. v. 64.] may hereafter be called, for 
the sake of shortness, permissive combinations. With regard to these 
dien, the law stands thus for Sapphic prosody. 

Where such a pair of consonants is in the same word preceded by 
a short vowel, the syllable may be formed long, or it may remain short, 
as the metre requires, almost indifferently. 

Where any of those pairs commences one word preceded by a short 
vowel at the end of another, the metrical ictus determines the quantity, 
ilf the ictus does not fall on the vowel, the syllable may be short: if the 
ictus does so fall, the syllable must be long. Of the two following 
examples, 

P. 112. ToiXUu Tpl^ei vsoTTig 

P. 114. Xo^ov OLKTlvsira-i /SXeTre* ^ 

it is an obvious caution to avoid the latter : the former is perfectly 
legitimate. 

To distinguish nicely the gradations of change in tins curious rather 

than useful question, from Homer down to Aristophanes the 

materials are in promptu. VerUm nil tanti est. 

Thus have I, in some sort, made good three at least of the five 
promises, with which this letter %ets out. For princes or for privates, 
now-a-days, that is a very fair rate of performance. Give me a Uttlc 
longer time and a little v^xq credit : I may yet live to trouble your 
readers with all that I have threatened. 

In the mean while, I remain. Sir, 

faithfully your's, 

1812. JAMES TATE. 
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LJTIN LETTER. 



Amongst Dr. Smith's MSS. N. 91." says the learned and iadu^- 
xious antiquary Hearne, " is an excellent letter in Latin written 
)y N. N. to Patrick Young, in which are divers curious observations 
ibout men's uncovering their heads in churches, and women's covering 
them. To have the head uncovered was formerly an argument of autho- 
rity, on the contrary to have them covered. This came from the 
Eastern countries. '' Hbarnb's MSS. Diaries/' Anno 1713. vol. 
XLiil. page 21. 

As this letter may not be unacceptable to some of your antiquarian 
is well as classical readers, I have transcribed it from the original, 
DOW preserved in the Bodleian. MSS. Smith 75. (olim 91.) 

^' PATRICIO JUNIO, N. N. 

Doctissime Juni, Quando ita vis, ut quid ego, prorsus amusus, 
de conjectura tua sentiam, dicam. Ingenue pro^teor Gothofredi meo 
quidem palato magis sapere, non quod h^c tua non sit eruditissiroa, et 
Chrysostomi autoritate suffulta, sed quod ilia scopo Apostoli magis 
accommoda videtur. Manifesta etenim antithesis est in textu inter 
virorum aperta et foeminarum operta capita in coetu ecclesiae. Has 
velari vult, illos contra revelato sive aperto capite orare. At vero 
quis dixerit, viri caput aut etiam fceminse velatum, si solis capillis 
contegatur, quantumvis illi calamistrati sint et cincinnis nodorumque 
annulis aut etiam gemmis et auro ornati, quae fere omnia plerumque 
pendula sunt, et capita magis ambiunt quam tegunt aut obvelant. 
Sed et haec omnia etiam foeminis nedum viris interdicta sunt. 1 . 7tm. 
2. 9* et 1. pet, 3. 3. Ratio antitheseos fundata est in astatis Apost: 
consuetudine, quae ab Oriente ad Romanos derivata obtinuit, pra&- 
Bertim stante Republica, ut servorum esset Kocrd KsfaXris 6%eiv, (sim- 
pliciter loquendo de obnubendo capite quocunque velamine aut 
tegumento : unde fortassis proprie loquendo ^lis foeminis competit ri 
nubere, intuitu, viz. velaminis, quo nova nupta caput et faciem ope- 
riebat) et geueraliter eorum omnium qui alieno essent subjecti imperio. 

Vult itaque Apostolus foeminas in coetu ecclesiae velatas esse in 
subjectionis testimonium ; viros contr^ aperto capite in signum 
potestatis et authoritatis qu^ praecellebant. £t hoc sexi^s discrimen 
pluribus argumentis confirmat, quae parum aut nihil concluderent, si 
^tithesis esset in solo capitis omatu. Quin et meo quidem judicio, 
quae de viris hie assent Apostolus, eo tantum fine dicuntur, ut er 
^nthhesi clarius conclndat muh'eres esse velandas, qui praecipuus loci 
Scopus esse videtur. Ideoque concludens, subjungit versu 10. novoBi 
^ud argumentum a juvenibus ne scilicet eorum animi avocareniwr a 
^ci cuitu pulchritudiue et illecebris foeminarum, unde Return est, ^IL 
^^lescentis ecclesi» temporibus obtinuerit non sola haec velandarum 
<KiiUierum -pwsuetudo» ^ed insuper ut opn promiscue viri cum. foeminis^ 



124 * On the Ompositionj S^e. 

Q. Apostrophe of short vowels ad finem vocis before others. 

This seems in general to be the practice of all poets, more or less* 
but not with all poets indiscriminately in all cases. Some instances 
of apostrophe are of common occurrence ; others more rare and appa- 
rently avoided. 

P. 105. 'KOO'tr diTOLKolfri 

rests on a single passage in Homer. How much wiser always, in re 
dubid, vert ere quam dcfendere! 

P. 107. %oKKoL}C efi.'TrelpMS r- 

15 quite indefensible : aut egofallo9^, quod tdmen h)c loci vtr mepicor, 

3. Contraction or elision. In Contractions, such as these, Kctiropigg 
xcUsla-s, or in others at all like them, it is far more prudent to avoid 
whatever wants clear and strong lyric authority, than to exhibit what 
may be defended indeed, but only by instances doubtful or rare. 

Besides the verse strictly called Sapphic, allow the appeal also to 
verses of mixed movement most resembling the Sapphic, in the Tragic 
odes and in those of Pindar : how are the following elisions to be 
supported ? 

P. 109r BV I1X.SV 

p. 117. affoju,' vfjLvm et sunilia, 

4. Syllabic qtutntity. Those pairs of consonants, which in the 
Tragic writers permit a syllable short by nature, in the same word, to 
continue so [vid R. P. ad Orest. v. 64.] may hereafter be called, for 
the sake of shortness, permissive combinations. With regard to these 
tiien, the law stands thus for Sapphic prosody. 

Where such a pair of consonants is in the same word preceded by 
a short vowel, the syllable may be formed long, or it may remain skoit, 
as the metre requires, almost indifferently. 

Where any of those pairs commences one word preceded by a short 
vowel at the end of another, the metrical ictus determines the quantity. 
.If the ictus does not fall on the vowel, the syllable may be short: if the 
ictus does so fall, the syllable must be long. Of the two following 
examples, 

P. 112. TOLKIkOL Tpl^Si VSOTYig- 



P. 114. Xo^h otxrlvsa-a-i /SaIttsi- 



it is an obvious caution to avoid the latter : the former is perfectly 
legitimate. 

To distinguish nicely the gradations of change in this curious rather 

than useful question, from Homer down to Aristophanes th« 

materials are in promptu. Verii,m nil tanli est. 

Thus have I, in some sort, made good three at least of the fire 
promises, with which this letter ^ets out. For princes or for privates, 
now-a-days, that is a very lair rate of performance. Give me a Kttlc 
longer time and a little i|aore credit : I may yet live to trouble your 
readers with all that I have threatened. 

In the mean while, I remain. Sir, 

faithfully your's, 

1812. JAMES TATE. 
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LJTIN LETTER 



Amongst Dr. Smith's MSS. N. 91." says the learned and indub- 
ious antiquary Hearne^ " is an excellent letter in Latin written 
y N. N. to Patrick Young, in which are divers curious observations 
bout men's uncovering their heads in churches, and women's covering 
bem. To have the head uncovered was formerly an argument of autho- 
ity, on the contrary to have them covered. This came from the 
lastem countries. " Hbarnb's MSS. Diaries/' Anno 1713- vol. 
:liii. page 21. 

As this letter may not be unacceptable to some of your antiquarian 
s well as classical readers, I have transcribed it from the original, 
|0w preserved in the Bodleian. MSS. Smith 7o. (olim 91*) 

^' PATRICIO JUNIO, N. N. 

Doctissime Juni, Quando ita vis, ut quid ego, prorsus amusus, 
le conjectura tua sentiam, dicam. Ingenue pro^teor Gothofredi meo 
[uidem palato magis sapere, non quod h^c tua non sit eruditissiroa, et 
^hry&ostomi autoritate suffulta, sed quod ilia scopo Apostoli magis 
tccommoda videtur. Manifesta etenim antithesis est in textu inter 
irorum aperta et foeminarum operta capita in coetu ecclesiae. Has 
'elari vult, illos contra revelato sive aperto capite orare. At vero 
|U]s dixerit, viri caput aut etiam fceminae velatum, si solis capillis 
;ontegatur, qiiantumvis illi calamistrati sint et cincinnis nodorumque 
innulis aut etiam gemmis et auro ornati, quae fere omnia plerumque 
)endula sunt, et capita magis ambiunt quam tegunt aut obvelant. 
>ed et haec omnia etiam foeminis nedum viris interdicta sunt. 1 . 7tm. 
I. 9* et 1. pet, 3. 3. Ratio antitheseos fundata est in astatis Apost: 
consuetudine, quae ab Oriente ad Romanos derivata obtinuit, prae- 
sertim stante Republica, ut servorum esset Kixroi KsfaXrig i^^^^t (sim- 
pliciter loquendo de obnubendo capite quocunque velamine aut 
tegumento : unde fortassis proprie loquendo ^lis foeminis competit ri 
nubere, intuitu, viz. velaminis, quo nova nupta caput et faciem ope- 
riebat) et generaliter eorum omnium qui alieno essent subjecti imperio. 
Vult itaque Apostolus foeminas in coetu ecclesiae velatas esse in 
subjectionis testimonium ; viros contr^ aperto capite in signum 
potestatis et authoritatis qu^ praecellebant. £t hoc sex^s discrimen 
pluribus argumentis confirmat, quae parum aut nihil concluderent, si 
^tithesis esset in solo capitis omatu. Quin et meo quidem judicio, 
?ia de viris hie asserit Apostolus, eo tantum fine dicuntur, ut er 
''^hesi clarius conclndat mulieres esse velandas, qui pnecipuus loci 
*^opus esse videtur. Ideoque concludens, subjungit versu 10. novimi 
Jllucl argumentum a juvenibus ne scilicet eorum animi avocareniwr a 
'^^i cultu pulchritudiue et illecebris foeminarum, unde Return est, ijft 
^jescentis ecclesiae temporibus obtinuerit non sola haec .velandarum 
^^iierumi^iiosuetudoy ^ed insuper ut opn promiscue viri cum foeminis^ 



124 * On the Compasition, Sfc. 

Q. Apostrophe of short vowels ad finem vocis before others. 

This seems in general to be tlie practice of all poets, more or less* 
but not with all poets indiscriminately in all cases. Some instances 
of apostrophe are of common occurrence ; others more rare and appa- 
rently avoided. 

P. 105. 'TTOG'ar* dlTOLKoifTi 

rests on a single passage in Homer. How much wiser always, in re 
dubid, vert ere quam dcfendere! 

P. 107. itoKKoltC efLTrelpMS r- 

15 quite indefensible : aut egofallor, quod tdmen h)c loci vix sutpicor. 

3. Contraction or elision. In Contractions, such as these, xdiripig, 
xaxe7(rE, or in others at all like them, it is far more prudent to avoid 
whatever wants clear and strong lyric authority, than to exhibit what 
may be defended indeed, but only by instances doubtful or rare. 

Besides the verse strictly called Sapphic, allow the appeal also to 
verses of mixed movement most resembling the Sapphic, in the Tragic 
odes and in those of Pindar : how are the following elisions to be 
supported ? 

P. 109r BV If^SV 

P. 117. affoju,' ujxvwv et similia, 

4. Syllabic quantity. Those pairs of consonants, which in the 
Tragic writers permit a syllable short by nature, in the same word, to 
continue so [vid R. P. ad Orest. v. 64.] may hereafter be called, for 
the sake of shortness, permissive combinations. With regard to these 
tiien, the law stands thus for Sapphic prosody. 

Where such a pair of consonants is in the same word preceded by 
a short vowel, the syllable may be formed long, or it may remain short, 
as the metre requires, almost indifferently. 

Where any of those pairs commences one word preceded by a short 
vowel at the end of another, the metrical ictus determines the quantity, 
ilf the ictus does not fall on the vowel, the syllable may be short: if the 
ictus does so fall, the syllable must be long. Of the two followmg 
examples, 

P. 112. tolKIxol Tpi^si vsoTYig- 



P. 114. \o^ov axrivs(y(ri /SaItts*- 



it is an obvious caution to avoid the latter : the former is perfectly 
legitimate. 

To distinguish nicely the gradations of change in tlu's curious rather 

than useful question, from Homer down to Aristophanes tht 

materials are in promptu. Vertlm nil tanli est. 

Thus have I, in some sort, made good three at least of the fire 
promises, with which this letter ^ets out. For princes or for privates, 
now-a-days, that is a very fair rate of performance. Give me a little 
longer time and a little more credit : I may yet live to trouble your 
readers with all that I have threatened. 

In the mean while, I remain. Sir, 

faithfully your's, 

1812. JAMES TATE. 
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LJTIN LETTER 



Amongst Dr. Smith's MSS. N. 91/' says the leanied and iadu^- 
trious antiquary Hearne, " is an excellent letter in Latin written 
by N. N. to Patrick Young, in which are divers curious observations 
about men's uncovering their heads in churches, and women's covering 
them. To have the head uncovered was formerly an argument of autho- 
rity, on the contrary to have them covered. This came from the 
Ea^m countries. '' Hbarnb's MSS. Diaries/' Anno 1713- vol. 
XLlii. page 21. 

As this letter may not be unacceptable to some of your antiquarian 
as well as classical readers, I have transcribed it from the original, 
now preserved in the Bodleian. MSS, Smith 7b, (olim 91*) 

'' PATRICIO JUNIO, N. N, 

Doctissime Juni, Quando ita vis, ut quid ego, prorsus amusus, 
de conjectura tua sentiam, dicam. Ingenue pro^teor Gothofredi meo 
quidem palato magis sapere, non quod h^c tua non sit eruditissiroa, et 
Chrysostomi autoritate suffulta, sed quod ilia scopo Apostoli magis 
accommoda videtur. Manifesta etenim antithesis est in textu inter 
virorum aperta et foeminarum operta capita in coetu ecclesiae. Has 
velari vult, illos contra revelato sive aperto capite orare. At vero 
quis dixerit, viri caput aut etiam fceminse velatum, si solis capillis 
contegatur, quantumvis iili calamistrati sint et cincinnis nodorumque 
annulis aut etiam gemmis et auro ornati, quae fere omnia plerumque 
pendula sunt, et capita magis ambiunt quam tegunt aut obvelant. 
^ed et haec omnia etiam foeminis nedum viris interdicta sunt. 1 . 7tm. 
2. 9« et 1. pet, 3. 3. Ratio antitheseds fundata est in astatis Apost: 
consuetudine, quae ab Oriente ad Romanos derivata obtinuit, pra&- 
sertim stante Republica, ut servorum esset xara KsfaXris ^y^iv^ (sim- 
pliciter loquendo de obnubendo capite quocunque velamine aut 
tegumento : unde fortassis proprie loquendo ^lis foeminis competit ra 
Habere, intuitu, viz. velaminis, quo nova nupta caput et faciem ope- 
riebat) et geueraliter eorum omnium qui alieno essent subjecti imperio. 

Vult itaque Apostolus foeminas in coetu ecclesiae velatas esse in 
subjectionis testimonium ; viros contr^ aperto capite in signum 
potestatis et authoritatis qu-^ praecellebant. £t hoc sexi^s discrimen 
pluribus argumentis confirmat, quae parum aut nihil concluderent, si 
antithesis esset in solo capitis omatu. Quin et meo quidem judicio, 
quae de viris hie assent Apostolus, eo tantum fine dicuntur, ut er 
^ntithesi clarius conclndat mulieres esse velandas, qui pnecipuus loci 
^opus esse videtur. Ideoque concludens, subjungit versu 10. novvmi 
iUud argumentum a juvenibus ne scilicet eorum animi avocareniiir a 
Dei cuitu pulchritudiue et illecebris foeminarum, unde factum est, ut 
udolescentis ecclesiae temporibus obtinuerit non sola haec yelandarum 
^ulierum -pwsuetudo» i>ed insuper ut opn promiscue viri cuoi foeminis^ 
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^d locis separatis sederent; qui mos non solum in synagogis, sed 
ipsa Noae area usurpatus ; ubi constat cyus filias 9eparatim a fratrib 
diTertisse, atque inde antiphonias precum reddidisse, ut citat D. Gi 
gorius Oxon. ex catena Arabica in archivis Cantabrig. Neque sai 
video, quare debeant velari propter Angelorum magis, quam ipsi 
Dei ct Spiritib sancti praesentiam, . multoque minus, quare sumptuo 
omanda contra praeceptum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli. Jam qua 
iacilb lapsus fuerit transcribentium o- pro C et geminandi y ex simi 
tndine dmracterum patet. Nam de voce exuvium in Atticam transl 
renda, quando tu nihil objicis, parum attinet dicere. 

Vides, clarissime Juni, quam ingenue et simpliciter sine ulio verb 
mm aut scriptorum autoramento ego sensum meum proruam — Anim 
erat, eoque distuli responsum, ut ad D.Pauli concederem, et Interpret 
consulerem; sed neque vacat, neque fortasse decorum foret ta 
soUicite versari in atiena provincia, et nobis jampridem proscripl 
alia tela pertexenda est. Vale." 

Of Patrick Young it is unnecessary to say any tbing in tl 
place, since his life hath been admirably written in Latin by S 
Smith, and published (with those of Usser, Cosin, Briggs, Dee, &i 
in 4to. Lond. 1707; which account was abridged by one of tl 
unknown writers in the old Biographia Britannica, It is sufficiei 
to state, that he was an assistant to Walton in his Polyglott, and ti 
friend of Uss^r, Selden, Langbaine, and Sir Robert Cotton. Whd 
N. Hie writer of the letter is, I have been unable to discover. 

Oxford. B. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, J^ Transmit to you some facsimiles of Inscrij 

tions, from bricks found on the real^ or supposed^ site of tl 
ancient Babel. These bricks were picked up and brought i 
this country by Mr. W. Wauchope. The father of this Gentl< 
man, Mr. Wauchope, of Niddry, has allowed me, with tt 
.politeness, which characterises him, to take thefac-simfles. I cm 
answer for the exactness with which Numbers 1. £ and « 
have been executed. Concerning Number 4. I must speak wit 
more diffidence, because it was done by a less skilful hand. YoJ 
will observe, that this No. 4. differs from the other three. Tb 
character is evidently what has been termed the Arrow Character 
of which Comdios le Bruyn has given specimens in his account o\ 
ike ruins of Persepolis. 

Tlie favorable manner, in which my Essay on the Inscriptior^ €f 
Saguntum has been mentioiied in the last Number of your Jonm 
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encourages me to undertake to write on those which I now 
send you. In ;our aext Number, therefore, 1 shall offer some 
remarks to you on these very curious monuments. In the mean 
time I remain, 

Sir, your very humble servant, 
Lope Almond, Feb. 8. 1812. W. DRVMMOND^ 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal* 

^^•^» A Beg leave to submit to your consideration tbe 

following remarks (m k passage in the Medea of Euripides, which I 
think has been greatly misunderstood : I form this opinion chiefly from 
Mr. Tate's observations in Mr. Dalzel's Collectanea Mqfora, toI. If. 
p. 173. of the Notes : the passage, to which I allude, is contained in the 
iive iirst hnes of Medea's address to the Chorus, at her first eotrahce 
on the stage. 

Mr. Tate supposes that Euripides rather speaks in bis o^vn chaiacler 
as a philosophic poet, than adaj)ts the sentiment to the character and 
situation of Medea : my opinion is directly the reverse. Medea, it 1 
will be observed, had been sent for by the Chorus : she might naturally, 
on this account, without knowing their reasons, have supposed that 
she had incurred tlicir censure, or that her conduct was liable to some 
suspicion. She was, therefore, anxious to remove it by a general 
reflection on the hasty judgments men are apt to form of those, who 
live a quiet and retired life, and the injustice of deciding on characters 
at first sight, without knowing the disposition of the parties. The 
principal object was to' remove any prejudices they might have enter- 
tained against her, from not seeming ready to make them acquainted 
with her situation, and also to gain their sympathy and confidence by a 
detail of her wrongs. The sentence then, on this view of the subject, 
ought, I think, to be translated thus, without having recourse to an 
avaKoXo'Ma,, or forced construction, which should always be avoided 
if possible — " Corinthian women, f have come abroad lest you should in 
any respect blame me ; for I hate knoivn many men, that were respect- 
able, some in retired life, others in public stations ; and these, passing, 
quietly through life, have procured for themselves an ill character, ana 
the charge of indolence" There are here unquestionably only two 
descriptions of persons alluded to ; the one in retirement, out of view, 
the other in public : no third description was intended by the off as 
opposed to the two former ; for oK* here is merely the demonstrative 
pronoun pointing out these two classes, who were really respectable^ 
but who, from the cause stated, had their characters misrepresented by 
the censorious and spiteful. 

Respectfully Tour's, 
Edinburgh, Dec. 1 6. 1 8 1 1. G. D* 
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HE Notion of the author ojE an article on this subject, (No. VU 
4f83.) having been originally attracted to the Classical 
a&N ALy by two articles in that work reflecting upon his Hebrew 
idcism and Poetry, he considered himself justified, not only 
Qommunicating his Defence, but, as in so doing, he taecessarily 
came himself a reader, in further remarking y;azt appeared to 
m remarkable, either in the conduct of the Journal, or in the 
sertions of any of its writers. He^ therefore, supported the 
ipeachment (No. i. p. 144.) q£ defects in the present, or author^ 
ed. translation,' as by manv it is called, of the Bible into 
nglish i correspondently with his own sentiments, publicly 

2iressed sevfral years past, in a Sermon on the Fast, 1808, and 
enxion on the Everlasting Fire of the Athanasian Creed. But, 
i he (dissented from the same writer respecting Job xxxviii. 1. ha 
miessed his- dissent in six lines without design of < plagiarism/ 
rith which he has been consequently charged, and to which accu^ 
itiipp. he by no means pleads < guilty' in his Notice of the 
Lnfiwer to ms Defence, some time since sent to the Editor. 

Ih that Article, No. vi. p. 484. his assertion respecting the 
bsence of vowel points from the Syritic should have been quali- 
ied by the parendiesis, < as usuaUy printed ;* which was after- 
wards communicated to the Editor for a future correction. Upon 
hese pointSj or original oriental xxnvelsj whichever the advocates 
ta either side please to name them, an opinion, to which the 
established character of the writer will gain attention, is before 
he readers of the Journal, in No. vii. p. 68. 

With that elegant scholar it is almost painful to diflTer ; but, 
hat ^ the Apostles always quote from the Septuagint,' No. vii. 
)• 241. the profession, whom it concerns, have not been accus- 
xuned to allow ; — any more than Hebraists have, * that (p. 244.) 
3TI^ is of the singular number.' Its plurality hath been hitherto 
naintained by both the punctuators and the anti-punctuators, by 
xxth Buxtorf and Parkhurst : and, for the support of such plurality, 
lie < Classic Moses' promised. No. vi. p. 485. and now sent to 
the Editor, may be seen ; until the < arguments to prove, that 
3^ yim does not form the plural,' shall come into the country, 
which they may by the same coach with < the Niolic serpent,' and 
* the beginning of the Antediluvian Churches.' No. vii. p. 243. 
smd Preface at the end, p. 8. 

To this company, and to some more, attention may be paid, now 
that the Editor of the Classical Journal possesses both the pro- 
9^ised Classic Moses, and the Notice of the Answer, which latter 
Vol. v. No, jx. i 
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occasioned a short delay to the former. Due respect will certainly 
be prepared to be paid to the beginning of those Antediluvian 
Churches, the end of which probably was, that as Noah was the 
metropolitan and sole bishop, Shem, Ham, and Japhet^ the priests, 
and their four wives, the deaconesses, the congregations exercised 
their violence Und injury by converting the materials 6f the build* 
ings to th& repair of their roads v without suspicion of the deluge; 
which was- soon to close die scene, excepting only as far as doct^- 
mentd conctonng these churches could descend from one of the 
eight to the Author, in A. D. 1811. of < A brief deaicrip-' 
tion/ &c. ' ••^■'l 

That « the Apostles always quote from the Septuagint/ iffiy 
best be seen by reference to the late Dr. Randolph's Tables, and* 
the late Dr. Owen's Modes of Qubtetion ; and a controversy 
has existed on the question, whether the quotations were made 
from the Hebrew, or from the Greek. Marsh on Michaelisfs 
Introduction to the New Test. v. i; p. 475. But, if these books 
are now scarce, a new comparison of the Hebrew with a fitenl 
English translation, of the Septuagint Greek, and' of the New 
Testament Greek, can, in parts, or parcels, be made fbr 'die 
readers of the Classical Journal. ' - 

. In the mean time, as something, possibly intended for ^ afgQ*^ 
ments to prove that D^r6K is of the singular number,* stcbs die 
way in No. vi. p. 465-^469. and No. viii. p. 310. et seqq. it may 
be asserted, first, that it seems useless < to obviate the plain and 
incontrovertible declarations, which prove that D^iT^i^ is not a 
plural, but a noun singular.' Such incontroverdble declaratioii8» 
some may think, should have satisfied the learned Dr. A. Clarke ;' 
although possibly, like others, he may have expected arguments 
instead of ' declarations.' 

First, then, < in 1st Sam. iv. 8. the word D^H^K, God, \i 
supposed to be plural by Parkhurst and Dr. Clarke, because it is 
connected with Dnnj^^n, on the ground of the plural termina- 
tion.' Supposed to be plural? If a school-boy reads, Deus 
optimm maximtcSy does he suppose Deus to be singular, < because 
it is connected with optimus majnmtis, on the ground of the 
singular termination ?' He equally knows, that us is the singular 
termination in Latin, and D^ the plural in Hebrew ; and argu- 
ments to prove the contrary would even to him appear equal 
to arguments to prove that black is white. But, arguments 
are superfluous, if < incontrovertible declarations ' (the reader 
may observe the solecism) can prove.' Thus, declarations are 
to prove, where no proof is wanted; for, who ever attempted 
to prove incontrovertibles ? And how can incontrovertibles 
prove ? Dr. A. Clarke, equally learned and modest, as he 
appears to be, disdained to reply, or he would have done so, at 
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ma pattly ext>e€t^, in No. vit. and the readers of the Classical 
lournj^l^ instead of seeing assertions maintained by arguments^ and 
Siubstanti;ited by proofs, continue to be inundated with < incon- 
trovertible declarations ;' with what, /or want of arguments and 
proofs, the writeV of them will continue to insist are both* 

^ Had this writer but attended to the original^ he would not 
have been so hasty in concluding, that DM^K, God, was a plural 
noun," p. 465. It may be replied; had this writer not been 
Seconded by the classic Sir W. D. it would have been almost 
madness to have publicly noticed the absurdity of this declara- 
tion. Without attending to the original, a plural Hebrew adject- 
ive in agreement with a. plural Hebrew substantive, would have 
been mechanically rendered by English plurals : but, had Dr. 
A. Clarke attended, as he doubtless did attend, to the original, he 
would probably not have seen occasion to render the Philistine 
speech differently from King James's translators; — he would 
rather have rendered it precisely as they have done. Had no 
adjective been added, as in v. 7. the substantive, as ,a plural of 
intensity, might have been rendered in the singular, this great 
Gods but uie adjective may show, that the speakers of the 
Philistines meant not alone Jehovah ; by these mighty Gods they 
possibly designated also to their soldiers the visible objects of the 
aik and its accompaniments, which they represented as the idols of 
the Hebrews, and their preservers from the Egyptians. Because^ 
therefore. Dr. A. Clarke « attended to the cwriginal,' and also to the 
authority of Parkhurst, he was not < so hasty in concluding, that 
UTDikf God, was a plural noun ;' but he was deliberate in follow- 
ing Parkhurst, who could not justly be charged with being 
• hasty in concluding,' after having adduced thirty-one instances 
of DN'vK, God, joined with adjectives, pronouns, and verbs 
plural. 

But even allowing it to be not very material, whether DM/K^ 
God, (such as the Philistuies might wish to represent him to their 
soldiers with the view of inspiring courage from despair,) be in 
that speech translated, as it is in v. 7. in the sjiigular, or as it is 
in V. 8. in the plural ; in either translation Dt6k, God, although 
smgular in English, has ever been {until now) esteemed plural 
in Hebrew ; and it has been called the plural of intensity, denot- . 
ing the great God: a thing well known to Hebraists. The 
adjective, expressing might or celebrity ^ added to the substantive 
hy the Philistine officers, was probably of good effijct with their 
*^^ien. Of the plural of intensity, a Hebrew scholar of the * oriental 
'^^^naeV school wrote, /* Ultimo loco observanda est ilia Hebrsei 
^^nnonis proprietas, qua Pluralis, tam masculinus, quam femi- 
'^nus, usurpari potest de una re, quae, in suo genere, magna est . 
^ quodammodo excellens ; ut D^^ ( Yimmim^ maria, pro mart 
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magna; O^if^ (Tamdm,) drqcones, pro draeene pragfwt^:; 

OnnVt (Adhonim,) domini, pro domino magno et pottnte; OVtvM 

( Erdhim,) numinay pro numine admoditm colendo ;' Dfpip^ {Ked^ 

hojihim,) sancd, pro Deo sanctissimo ; riSon^X^ehSsmoth,) besti^ 

pro bentid grandi, qualis est elephas; FSSSO {Maceoth,) plaga, 

pro plagagravi ; Jli'VTa (NefturotA,) fluminay jrojlumine magno, 

S^c/' Schroederi Institutiones ad fundamenta linguae Helmeseii 
p. 130. 

Another declaration is — Dr. A. C. * must (had he but attended 
to the original) have been sensible^ one would reasonably conclude^ 
that the Egyptians were not smitten with the plagues in the wilder- 
ness^ but in £gfpt ; and that for this reason diere must have been 
some error in the translation of this verse^ which Dr. Clarke will 
do well to remark, when he publishes this part of the Bibk.* 
This declaration also, as an evidence, proves against the declarer^ 
for, <had Dr. A. C, or had he not, attended to the original^ he 
must have been equally sensible, one would reasonably conclude,, 
that the Egyptians were smitten with the plagues in the wilde^ 
ness, as well as in Egypt. Dr. A. C, was neither so fastidiouSi 
against the English language in the time of K. James, nor yet so 
ignorant, as not to comprehend plagues in the sense of smitin&y 
or blows — or to perceive, that die English followed the Gredii 
iraraJavTf^ gv ^acrjj TfXijyp (from itXr^o'vut)) : thence plaga^ liatiiii. 
and plague, English. K« James's translators might have writteni 
with air the smiting, or, with every blow in the mldemesSf whicb 
they clearly meant. 

But how is this to prove that Elohim is not a plural, but a noan 
singular ? Is it to prove it, by saying nothing of Elohim^ but onlf 
of plagues y And yet the Declarer declares, without evidence, or 
proof — < From which it is plain, that Elohim^ God, is not a pluial 
noun, and that this passage in Samuel is most injudiciously trans-^ 
lated.' . If this is plain from his assertion, then any thing may 
be made equally plain from any declaration that it is so. 

The next declaration is yet to come ; but not to prove diat 
Elohim is a noun singular, otherwise than by saying nothing, of 
Elohim^ and only by translating after this manner, * There are 
three words in the original Hebrew, which are not rendered trulyi. 
and which are only noticed by the word these, viz. DH il^K nvKH, 
which ought to be rendered as in Gen. xxxix. 19. after this 
mannei', or with these things.' The « three words not rendered 
truly, and only noticed by the word Mese/ are by K. James's 

translators truly rendered, < these ? these are.' Taking 

the Hebrew in the order in which it stands, and converting the 
plurals of intensity into smgulars; the words would be, (the three' 
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>mt teadared tnily in capitals,) Woe nnto m! who shall deliver 
MS from the hand of the great God, the mighty, this? this is 
the great "God who smote tlie Egt/ptians with every blow in the 
wilderfiess. Thus far the reader of Hebrew^ who refers to the 
originaly maj^ settle the former part of this controverted declara^ 
tion.' The latter part is, that the three words < ought to be 
rendered as in Gen. )cxxix. 19.' Who then would not expect to 
find the three words in Gen^ xxxix. 19. Consult the original, 
and only one of the three words there appears, connected with si 
/pfanal Boun which refers to the speech in w. 17. 18. Indeed, 
dib plund noun fdlowed by the pronoun, before occurs in y. 17. ; 
jad the two words are there translated by K. James's translators^ 
4uxardimg to these words: but, in v. 19. tlbl^TJ WH^ID are tians- 
lated| ajter this manner. Instead, therefore, of finding, as might 
hare lieen expected, the three words DH H^K rbtXH, these?^ 
I&ete are, appear the two words n^Mil QH^ID, according to 
words these. 

Mr. Parkhurst had asserted, that the word OVT^K is ' joined 
with adjectiyes, pronouns, and verbs plural, in thirty-one passages 
.mted. In Classical Journal, No. vi. p. ^^5, top, it was proposed 
,to < examine a few of these passages.' Accordingly, first came 
1 Sam. vr. 8. whose fate has now received a re-armtration. The 
•next selected for examination, (and in p. ^Q^. of No. vi.) betrays 
an infelicity in the examiner, if possible, more curious than the 
Archidiaconal with Professor Porson, recorded, also, "but acci- 
.dentally, in the same No. vi. p. 261. Mr. Parkhurst had cited, 
JDeut. v. 2S. or 26. by which he meant, that in Deut. v. 2S. of the 
Jerusalem copy of the Hebrew, but in v. 26. of the Samaritan, 
^with which latter the Greek of the LXX. . and the English bv 
•K. James's translators correspond,) an adjective, pronoun, or yero 
plural, was in agreement with D^*1^M, God. Accordingly, the 
examiner. Classical Journal, No. vi. p. 466. second paragraph^ 
thus cites ; < Again, Deut. v. 2S. God doth talk teith man, and 
he liveth* Let the reader consult Deut. v. 23. in any Bible for 
such a passage. At the end of v. 24. the words appear; but 
Parkhurst and his friends must disclaim them, as not cited by diem, 
4Uid no more to their purpose than Bel and the Dragon, 

This examiner is elsewhere charged with being a mUquoterm 
Are not n^KH OnilD instead of DH rh^ n'p^n, and Dent, 
y^ 24. cited instead of Deut. v. 2S. < incontrovertible declarations^ 
which prove* by positive evidence, that he is a misquoter? See 
Urn so charged also in Notice of Answer to Defence of Dr. G. S. 
Clarke's Hebrew Criticism, &c. 

In Deut. V. 23, D'^il'^K is joined with the adjective plurml QWf 
and both may be translated singularly as plurals of intensity, the 
great God eterliviiig* 
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The examiner retreats to chap. iv. 7. where he again mistakes 
the plural of intensity for a singular \ because, from the Greek of 
the LXX. to the present time, it has always been understood to 
mean one only person or diing, excellent in its kind. See 
Schroeder, before quoted. But Mr. Parkhurst cited Deut. ivi 7. 
to show, that D^rV?K, Gk)d, is joined with the adjective fhaul 
' D^lTlp. The verse is material for another thing, and runa thus \ 
For what great nation hath (V? 12^, literally, whom to it,) 
Gods nigh unto it, {ybi^ D^ll'Tp D^"frN) as Jehovah ourffrmt 
God in evert/ thing we vail (I^K) upon him'f The former DTPtt 
with the adjective may, or may not, be the plurtil of intensity ; foi^ 
it may refer to the Gods of other nations : but K. James's tnM> 
-lators and Mr. Parkhurst applied it to Jehov^; to whom Ae 
latter W1*?K, our great God, in the plural of intensity, and 
joined with Jehovah^ unquestionably referred. 

The reader may have already perceived the verse, Deut. iv. 7. 
remarkable for a thing not intended by its examiner, the repeat^ 
■occurrence of the preposition ^M with 1 suffix attached to it, the 
'former vau, \ in the sense of it (or him) a nation, the latter 
meaning (ftim) Jehovah. « In no part of' the Bible is V^ reiiF« 
dered unto it, for as there is no neuter in the Hebrew language, 
the word cannot be so rendered.' Classical Journal, No. iii. p. 635. 
* I shall proceed to lay before the reader an instance of singular 
ignorance in criticism. Dr. Clarke charges me with not kno^ring 
•that the masculine^ pronouns in Hebrew must be translated by the 
neuter pronoun in English, when applied to inanimate things. 
The passage, which he selects to prove the above, is in Isaiah, 
chap. ii. 2. — " The mountain of the Lord's house shall be esta- 
blished in the top of the mountains, and all nations shall flow 
unto it." In this verse, I translate V^K, unto him, for this is the 
literal meaning of the word throughout the Scriptures. But he 
says, << suppose the English language makes mountain and house 
both neuter, while the Hebrew, and other languages, have expressed 
them by masculine nouns, must not the mas9uline pronoun of 
these languages be rendered by the English neuter pronoun?* 
To which I answer, undpubtedly, if tlie masculine pronoun TW 
referred to ilO, house; but I have said, that it does 'not refer to 
D'*2j the remote noun in the sentence, but to the proximate 
noun iDiT, Jehovah. Class. Jour. No. vii. pp. 169. 170. 

In the Notice of this Answer to the Defence of Dr. G. S. 
Clarke, &c. it will be seen, that (as any rea;der of the original 
may find,) he points out tC^I, and not iHiT, as the proximate 
noun ; but that, with the Greek LXX. K. James's English, anJ 
most other translators, he understands in the mountain, as the 
principal regent of the verse, and to which V^K, the pronoiw 
suffixed to the preposition, refers. The writing of that NpWf 
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for several days interrupted a work, which he had been nearly two 
vears preparing ) but, as both Notice and Classic Moses are finished^ 
ne found leisure, which he had not before, to examine < Critical 
Remarks on Dr. Adam Clarke's Annotations on the Bible/ 
Incomplete as his Notice may be, in comparison with what it 
might have been, had he previously examined these Remarks, yet 
he neglected not in it to demand of his answerer, what the advo- 
cates of the long established reading unto it have a right to 
demand of this innovator, instances in point of 1v>^, immediately 
after a verb of coming, not referring to the primary regent of 
three masculine nouns singular together, biit to the proximate 
antecedent or rectum of the three nouns. The imperfect instance 
adduced for him by the noticer from Gen. xvi. 1. is still more 
imperfect than was at first perceived, as the three nouns of different 
genders are also not all in regimine. See Notice of Answer, &c. 

As, however, the Answerer himself allows, (No. vii. p. 170.) 
« Undoubtedly, rendered by the English neuter pronoun, if the 
masculine pronoun I^K referred to Tl'^l, house j' to the instances, 
in the Notice, of yhtk referring to masculine Hebrew nouns of 
things equally inanimate, and equally neuter in English, with /)0, 
house, as HITD, altar^ Ex. xx.26. and ")2y}, hire, S)eut. xxiv. 15. 
may now be added the instance of yhi^ referring to >1J the mascu- 
line Hebrew noun of nation, not a thing inanimate in its com- 
ponent parts, but inanimate as a whole, and therefore, as much 
as iT3, house, to be rendered in English by the neuter pronoun 
it, not him. Who ever in English called a nation, him ? although 
he might assign as a reason, (what the Answerer cannot get out 
of his head, second paragraph in p. 170. of No. vii. the thing 
well known to others,) that in Hebrew is no neuter. K. James's 
translators, in rendering nigh unto them, followed tlie LXX. 
who turned yhn^ into auToicy probably to express multitude ; 
having previously translated r? HVi^y whom to it, (or hath,) by 
«p lerriv aurco {Alex, h avTco.) 

« The apostle Matthew,' (vii. 172.) does not « declare, that 
the Immanuel of Isaiah is Christ :' the writer of that gospel 
only applies the passage in Isaiah, as is explained^ in the 
Notice, by Archbishop Newcome, and by inany others. — 
Nor shall ever so great a multitude of words, or ever sp falsely 
directed, as Socinian, &c. &c. ever deter the present ^sserter from 
declaring what he finds to have been the literal §ense of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. He will maintain the legal religion 
of the country contained in Its creeds and articles, but not the 
interpretations of fanatics ; nor will he raise a dust of ins and of 
outs from jthe Athanasian Qreed, through which the raiser of the 
-dust (No. VI. pp. 461 — 4f6^,) can more clearly see, than any one 
else, what he himself means. 

G. s. a 
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xdiEC excerpta h Ricardi Porsoni censuri Editionis Brunck- 
ianse Aristophanis, ciim nuperrim^, Latin^ versa, Lipsiae per 
Godofredum Henricum Schaeferum publici juris facta smt, 
vobiscum coiumunicata velimus. Plena san^ ilia optimarum 
renim, quales d tali viro, (juem facile Principem Criticorum 
dixisse dos nunquam pcenitebit^ expectari poterant. Exacto duo- 
rum plus minus annorura spatio^ Relliquia, ut ab amico doctis- 
simo accepimus, exibunt PorsoniaiKB ; i prelo Cantab. Acad, typis- 
que ad mentem ipsius Porsoiii cusis. An et hujusce egregis 
Censurae dp(iTvvov, un^ cmn ceteris viri celeberrmM xfifn^X/oi^^ 
iterandum sit, necne, nonduin audivimus. Hoc tamen, ut ut se 
habet, spero confore, nos, si non lectoribus h&c aureanmi observa* 
tionum iteratione placeamus, at non saltern displicituros. Nemo 
enim est ade6 harum literarum imperitus, qui nesciat, et Anglicanam 
Aristophanis Brunckiani apud H. Maty censuram, et bancce 
Latinam, quae Lipsias modo prodiit, versionem, admodiim raram 
esse, et, quod sequitur, impensp pretio venundari, 

Landim. Nm. Feb. 181?. V. L, 

' EXCERPTA £ 
RICARDI PORSONI CENSURA EDITIONIS BRUNCKIANJC 

ARISTOPHANIS. 

Primilkm aliquot exempla commemorabo, unde lectores intelli* 
gant^ qudm ben^ Brunckius de Comico meruerit. 
Jiysistrat. v, 487. 

Aliquot editiones habent r^v wefXiv ^/taiv 0Lirsx?<ei(ruT€ Toi$ fto^Xoli. 
Brunckius, Dawesium jure secutus, dedit oxi ^ovKoij^vm t^v toAw 
^fjLwv oTrexKelcran rol^i ftop^Xoio-iv. Vitium sine dubio natum est ex 
interpretamento Scholiastas, quod textui superscriptum erat ; nam 
^ toXk ipsum per se siguificat acropolin. Quid si etiam in Pluto 
V. 772. vulgatam scripturam xXsmv nsiov mutemus in xXeivqv iroXii» 
auctore St^phano Byzant. v. 'A9rjVM ? Sed fortasse Hemsterhusius, 
cujus editio haec scribenti ad manus non est, vulgatam satis defim^ 



' Haec cenrara ^ pra&stanti^simo Critico Anglice conscripta legitur in parte 
operi^menstrui, quod H. Maty evalgavit: A new Review, fw My, 1783. pp, 
j»5— 68. Excerpsi inde, Latineque vena htc posui, qute ad crisin textftg 6p«eta&> 
tia fiitaro editori fabulamm Aristopbviearum utilia videraytar, Gotofrf 
fJwriPf Sdjaefer, 



Ibid. V. 498. . i , 

JJ. fTxirktov yt, 
A. 'Aw' ctTohxrieLTMrr ha-rtv OfMog. U, N'^rf^v 

AiifMyrp\ Adixov ye. 
'i4XX' ifKoBexTea, quod conjectural debetur, primiim in Venetft 
editione excusum est. Ingenios^ excogitatum non nego : nee 
tamen k Comico profectum est. Editio princeps habet *A)jC 
iuoTtriot, quod satis prope accedit ad genuinam scripturam i, 
Brunckio d duobus Codicibus restitutam, 'A Wot irotif\Tia. — Sed 
teitus ^ Codd. non soliim corrigi, veriim etiam suppleri potest. 
Etenim Brunckius auctoribus illis post vers. 498. inseruit hunc : 

A: '/2; (Tooificrny xuv /xij jSouAjj. 17. Jfivov yn Xe- 

y8i$. A. *i4yav«XT«7j, 

'y4AXa T. etc. 
Satis dur£ Brunckius Kusterum tractate si in rebus minoris 
momenti negligentem deprehendit. Quo igitur eum modo excep- 
turus erat^ si scivisset, in illo ipso Codice^ quo Kusterus usus est, 
non soliim genuinam tertii versus scripturam servatam, sed etiam 

alterum versum clar£ scriptum esse ? Quaoquam Kusterum ad 

lacunae suspicionem perducere poterat ipse Scholiastes^ cnjiu 
verbis pars versAs vulg6 omissi pnefixa est. 

Ibid. v. 519. 

'O Se ft' euiif$ vjrojSXsifro^ i^aanev, x el fc^ top 

Ver^ Brunckius monet^ copulae nullum esse locum ante ei. Legit 
%itur : 

irnifiova vti(r8is. 
viicr8t$ Codex suppeditavit. Ego ver6 raalim : 

*0 ^ F.[jJ euib$ U7roj3\e\^a^ av l^fto-x'* El ft)] etc* 
Ibid. V. 529. 599- A. Siwirot. 

Sly CO xdcropore. H. Siotww 'yd ; A, Kai rwha 

xoi?s^fi,fiara ^ip^ 
Ueg] T7JV xe^aA)}V. 17. Mfj wv Csoijy. A, 'AW' e! 

rodr' fftToSiw <rof^ 
JJetp'-ifMu tout) to xa?Mf/LfMt, koifim, 
"JEx'^* xsH xepidou mg) njv xe^oAiiv, 
Kfret chWKOL. 
HaM: quantoper^ laborent tautologift, sensu absurdo^ vitiisque ^am 
metricis qusLm syntacticis, ade6 manifestimi est^ ut qui id copiosi 
demonstrare velit, otio suo abutatur. Veram scripturam Brunckius 
it libris manu scriptis feliciter emit. 

Am Sianrx. 
JJ* Sot y, CO xaragxref fruoww 'yw ; xeA rouha 

i7ep) njy xe^oXify; fwj vSv Ccpijv. A. APJ! ei tout' 

cfibT^Sioy <roi^ etc. ^ 
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Nub. post V. 969* Brunckius versum inseruit, quern Valckenaerii 
sagacitas viderat hac referendum esse {k Suid& y. x^^^^^^) 

Tiva xcifji/iniVf 

i f«y,] etc. 

. Eccles. V. 6^1. 62s. vulgo sic script! leguntur 2 

17. Ou^ iMiXJ^uvrai, B. Ileg) tow ; II. Tou jxij 

B. Kui (TOi roiotiroy tnrap^ei^ 
Loco posterioris fragmenti Kusteri editio habet : Kal o-oi ri TttA 
rouTtou Sif fiMxs(yiott. Sensum metnimque Brunckius restitiut 
paululum immutando scripturam Codicis : 

n. Ou^i iLu^wwai, B. Ilipi TOW ; H. Oi^pet, 

ju-)j hl(rvi$y owp^l fta;^ouvTai. 
JB« Uep) Tov ; H. Tod fMJ ^uyxotroSo^eTv. xa) cro) 

TOiouTOV ^ipx^i, 
Thesmophor. v. 375. sq. 

'£xxX)jo*iav itoielv eoo6sv r^ fuitrrji 
Tmy Ot(rf/i.(^o^l(oVj rjv aXi$ iirff ^jxiv rp^oAif. 
i Sic Kusteri editio. Posteriori versu usi sunt Davisius ad Ciceron. 
de Legib. i. 10. et Spanhemius ad Callimach. H. in Jov. 84. ut 
demonstrarent, iXig cum nominativo jungi posse; Dawesius Misceli. 
Crit. p. 235. cillm soloecismo laborare banc scripturam intellexissety 
tacitd mutavit in sty iXig, Sed haec mutatio sensum loci plapi 
nihil juvat. Quid enim hoc sibi vult, siquidem satis otii nobis esti 
Poteratne hoc praeconi ignotum esse ? Prima editio (Juntas) habet 
r^v a?\j(ry Yjfjdf (Tp^oXi). Hoc proximo accedit ad veram scripturam, 
quam Brunckius i Codice restituit : ^j./xaXto-fi' ijftTv crp^oAi}. quo die 
imprimis otio abundamus. Tertio enim Thesmophoriorum die 
jejunium erat, V. Athen. vii. p. .307. F- 
Pac. V. 496. vulgo editum erat : 

Codepi k Brunckio collatus habet : 

*flg Xficxqv o7 rive^ ffi<r}v hv vfjiilu. 
Quod quid sibi vellet, c^ni vir doctissimus diu qusesivisset^ tandem 
veram scripturam detexit in Suid*^. v. xaxivor *fl$ xaxovoi rmg 
tlcriv ev tJiMv, Eandem fuisse in Codice, quo Scholiaste^ usua est, 
ex ejus explicatione non mal^ coUigas. 

Equit. V. 1311. sq. vulgo legebantur hafC : 

• xaifiirtoii /xoi ioxw 
Elf TO Bfj^'eTov nXsoiiTMtgf if 'V) tcov trefAVoov iewv. 
Quae Sana esse non possunt, sive sensum spectes, sive construc- 
tionem. Si quem ju vet perlustrare' quae Critici de hoc loco scrip- 
serunt, consulat Petitum Leg. Att. p. 79; Doryillium et Salvinium 
Misceli. Observat. vol. iii. p. 401. sq. denique Dawesium MiscelU 
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'Crit p. 9,52. Brunckius i coi^ectarft dedit SoxtT— 7Xsof;(rtf^, citat- 
que ad firmandam hanc emendationem Vesp. v. 270. SuadeOy ut 
fiavigemus aut ad Theseum, aut ad ades Eumenidumy ibiqtie saluti 
npstne prospiciamus. Ingeniosam ac certain nemo non dicat^ 
lausque sagacitati Brunckii manet integra, etsi in eandem dudum 
inciderat Keiskius. V. Acta Eruditor. Lips. 1750. m. Jul. p. 4 19* 
Ibid. V. 750. sq. 

Oox ay KahKoifi^rjv h iWeo ^coplco* 

Sic olim edebatur^ textu leviter corrupto ideoque perperam intel- 
lecto. Brunckius eleganter correxit ci^ to irqwriiy ut anted* 
Nub. V. 339* anted editum : 

KisrqSof TefMt^ fj^iXav iiyadav^ xgia r Ipvl- 

iia xi^Xav. 
Facili intelligitufy versui deesse pedem dimidium. Kusteriana 
habet : npioi r 6gvllsM yi xiyXav. Expulso hoc ya, Brunckius, 
anctoribus Athenseo et Eustatnio^ revocavit genuinam scriptufam, 
xi;^i}Xav. Fugit eum, ut puto, eodem modo corrextsse H. Stepba- 
oum Append* Thes. p. 122B. Auctoribus illis poterat addere 
Etjmolog. M. quern exscripsit Kiavorinus p. 1060. ed. Basil. 1541. 
Commemoratis paucis his exeni^lis emendati contextus fabuk- 
nun Aristophanearum^ prout fortd in oculos incurrerunt^ trans- 
mdior ad negotium san^ invidiosum atque injucundum aliquot 
locos excitandi, ubi doctissimus editor oratiouem Comici aut 
depravavit aut corruptam reliquit. 

Palam processus est Brunckius, vehementer se odisse particulam 
yt, ideoque earn saepe summo jure expunxit. Sed hoc long^ 
saspiiks faciendum fuit. Dabo aliquot exempla, ubi del^nda est, 
cjim nee metro prosit nee sensum quicquam juvet. 
- Nub. V. 869* Ka) r&v xgefji^aSprnv ou rp/jScov rwv Mo£s» 

H. 1. Brunckius inseruit ys post priorem articuliim rmv, qu6 versus 
congrueret cum canone Dawesiano. Ego vero pnetulerim xptfjM(r* 
Tp&Vj auctore Polluce X. 157* quomodo fortasse etiam Scholiastes 
l^t. V. Pierson. ad Moer. p. 242. 

Ibid. V. 121 6. * Affs^\)^qioL(roLiyB fMiWov, ij ^eTv vgayfucra, 
Ciim penultima iniinitivi airepvipii(rat longa sit, yg cfeleri oportet. 
* Ron. V. 1055. ^£m ^iSacrxaXo^, Saris ^puKsr toI$ 8* ri^aoa-lv ys 

ironjra/. 
Particulam aliquis recentiorum editorum infersit. Lege rokrtv 

V ^/Swcri — 

Equit.v 508. ^Hviyxa^ev «nj xl^ovr&g y i$ to diarpov xce- 

Lege : ^HviyjtoL^v Imj Xgfoyra^ vpo^ rv^sargov im- 

Sic scriptus citatur hie versus in argumento Nubium. Atque sic 
Comicus alibi solet. Acham. v. 629* Oiifw iragi^.'jrpog ri diarpov 
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xSSm. Pac. T. 755. AMv hrrjm wpis ro iictrgov wageifiii. Ceteribi 
alius est locus Comici^ ubi pnepositio ^po$ pariter restitueuda est 
pro e^. Scilicet Acfaarn. v. 392* sic editum legas : 

Citat hunc versum Brunckius in not& ad Nub. v. 465. (ubi pro 
.ii^fLUi leg. IW^ro/xttf e Suid. v. aga yt\ ut ostendat, particukm 
iv cum futuro indicativi jungi posse. Verumne id sit, nunc noa 
disputo : hoc contendo^ virum doctissimum exempio illo abstinere 
debuisse. Nam si inspexisset aliquam de tribus priniis editioiubus 
Suidae v. Slav^og aut P. Leopardi Emendationes X4ii. 8. versum 
ilium sic citari vidisset : 

'11$ (rxi}\|/iy ayeev otnog ov T^o<rSf^er«i. 
/Ltque haec genuina scriptura est, dummodo aycvv mutes in iydtf, 
aut, ut Brunckius scribere solet^ or/atv. 

Acharn. v. 18. OSroos eS^;^dijv wo xovite; y« ras i^piis* 
Cikm. syllaba penultima vocis xov/a; produci possit (v. Lysistr* v. 
470.)9 particulam ye rect^ delebis, idque non sine auctoritate 
Scholiastse primarumque Suidae editionum v. pumofMu. 

Av. V. 1478. Tovro fjLev ye '^^s aU\ — 

Est in hoc versu quod Brunckio displiceat. Ideo suspicatur legen* 

dum esse : ToDro ftavT* ap' Vulg6 sic editus est : 

TovTO [liv ^qo$ aMi — 
Lege : rouro roD fuv ^po^ — Hoc accurate respondet illi quod aequi- 
tor : Tou Si ^§ifiaoifo$ 

Eccles. V. 701 . Tolg V ethrgewiny y' et3toXot)twvT9$^ 

Brunckius : '^ Inserenda fuit ob metrum particula." 

Lege : Tolg fu^pevia-iv S' aKoXoviowreg. 

The«nophor. v. 0,25. 

Ou yeipy fJt'Oi T^v AiiikyfrqoL y\ ivrat/doi jbieyw* 
Particula h. 1. omni vi caret, neque legitur in antiquioribus editfooh* 
bus, cert^ non in Basiliensi a. 1532. Non dubitabis, opinoc, 
ccM'r^endum esse : 

Ov yoipy pLu T^y AijiLyfrpj ?r' Ivraudoi jx«wo« 
Si contuleris Nub. v. 814. Vesp. v. 1442. Av. v. 1335. AdscribaiB 
versum medio loco positum. 

Oi rot, f/A nljf Aripni^q^ ir\ evretvdol fJMisl$. 
Ut plan^ appareaty quantas utilitatis interdum sit varia unius ejus*^ 
demque scriptoris loca inter se comparare, apponam aliud hujus 
generis exemplum. Thesmophor. v. 630. 

Apt^ Brunckius citavit Nub. v. 787. 

Sed, quod vehementer mireris, oon vidit, versUm ilium mancuffi 
sic integrari oportere : 

0ig' TScoy ri fMinroi irpoorw ifv ; rr/yoftsv* 
Sic eum citavit Suidas v« fr^^/yiiv. j 
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IbicL v« 4AS« *0>dyp9V hixi y aim] vap^Xflov pvjiioirmiu 
HaBC Bcrgleri scripturam, qiAod inirory Bninckius probavit. 
Corrigo : 

*OX/y«y {vffXdi Mtun) iroc^xSoy j^ig/Mtroov. 

Lysittrat. y. 82. /Itz/xmSSo/Mti ys xou nor) irvyotif oAXofuu. 
Bninckius legit ya Laconic^. Ego prseferam ruftvaeSSofuc/ n •— « 
ut citavit Eustathiiis p. 1570. 

Inteffdum Brunckius editioiies priores, certi; eas, quibus ^o 
utoo h« e. Aldinam, Basiliensem, a. 1 530,, et Kasterianam, lectori- 
bus non monitis deserit, e* c. Nub. v. 826. 1302. R^n..v% 320. 
376. 1406. Id ubi fecit, videtur secutus esse auctoritatem. libro- 
mm manu scriptorum, fortasae etiam aliarum editionum :■ sed' 
talium mutationum in qotiai ratio reddenda fuit. 

Passim maU sequitur editionem Kusteri, e. c. Plut t. 197* 
"H ^(Tiv ou fiiooTov ooVw Toy /3iov« 
la editionibus praegressis hie versus sic soriptus est : 

*H ^ciVy ovx iheu /Skorov avrcS rov j3/ov. . 
Omitti oportuit non infioitivum tlvui, sed pronomen wrreo. 

Nub. V. 1329* Vir clarissimiis dedit M' pro oM', Kusterom 
secutus. ^ 

Equit. V. 787. T(mr6 y$ TWjyov aXriiat^ itfrJy 

Aldina habet : Tovro yi cov roupyov aXijfloJj— 

Lege : ToDr^ yi to/ <row roJpyoy iAjjSw;— — 

Vide infra v. 1054. 

In universum Brunckius Dawesio plurimutn tribuit auctoritatia^ 
ejusque emendationes sequitur. Sed interduniy ut mihi quicfem 
videtur, nullo jure illas repudiate aut mini!is firmat, quim poterat. 
£. c. correctionem Dawesianam Acham. v. 27i« tuetur Suidas v. 
^ofu^cov: illam Pac. v. 188. idem Grammaticus v. fuagdi Prioria 
generis inod6 unum exemplum dabo. Plut. v. 392. edi debuiti 
quod codex habet, vojov. Quod enim cpntendit Bruuckius, scrip- 
tores Grapcos canonem ilium D&wem ceniies neglexisse, temeiti 
dictum est. Ne sexies quidem id factum puto. Unum quidem 
^x^nplum legere memini in Rheso, sed quod facili mutatioue ad 
rectam scribendi rationem revoces. Phcenissarum . versus plani 
viihily Bacchariim perparum probat. Acham. v. 963. lege ; 'G 
«oIo; ovroi /ioift^x^^* quemadmodum Comicus scripsit Nub. v« 
1270. Tct voM ratha. xf^l^* 9 Tantiim enim abest, ut hie i wm^ 
locum non habeat, ut pcen^ necesse dit sic legi propter apodosib 

£ terns. Qu^m accurate enim Aristophanes sententiarum partes 

alteram alteri respondere facial, nunc duobus exemplis declarabo. 
"Ran. V. 1200. 

'Am Xrixudiov rou$ trou; nrqoXiywg het^ti^' 
Sic in Codice scriptum : rect^, ut intelligas k proximo versu : 
'Atto Krjxviiou av roif$ e/xou$ ; 

Ay* V. 1419' *08i WgeoTiv «M' Hrwx^f SaTAfyciy 
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In priore versu legi debere 3rou iii, y^^ xiy^hf, claiwn est flon 
solium ex apodosi> sed ex eo, quod apud Atticoa poeUuB *^gemtinaa 
nunquam regit xp^* Unicum, quodobduci posse credo, exemplum 
extat' Eurip. Orest. v. 667. (Edit. Musgrav.) ri yo^ <fiAflov ; sed 
et illud in r/ M 4>iXa)y; niutandum auctoritate Piutarctu Op. 
JMor. p. 68. E. et Aristotelis Elhic. ix. Q. 

Equit. V. 400. yevolfMjv h x^or/vou xce^iov. 
Num hoc signifieare potest una de peUibus Cratinif Mihi quidem 
certissima videtur L. Bosii eniendatio ev xparlvou. 'V. viri doctissimi 
Animadvers. p. 8. 

Ibid. V. 456. Brunckius nonnihil dubitat de v. xoXa. Sed plani 
nihil causae est, ^ cui hoc mutatum velimus. Etenim Attici in hujus 
verbi futuro tantiini medii formam usurpant. Sic Vesp. v. 244. 
restituendum erat xoXco/xevou; pro xo\oufji,ivov$, quod ueque d xoAomo> 
neouc ab alio qnoquam verbo derivari potest.^ Theopompus apud 
Suidam v. "Arri^* Koy^dtrofial ye (r«, xou t?v (tov "Arrtv. 

Thesm. v. 149» Xfvi rov todjtiJv avdgoi vgos rci Zpi[uoLru — 
Vox oLy-^q, quando juncta est alii substantivo, articuluni, quod sciam/ 
non asciscit. Hoc quidem loco tov ab aiiquo posteriorum editonun 
sine uU^ auctoritate iiisertum videtur. Legam : 

X^ yoL^ TroivjTviv otvdga trpog tol ^petfJMT U 
quomod6 hsec etiam meliiis cohserent cum praegressis. 

In opere tarn longo fieri non potest, quin editor, quantumvis 
diligens et sagax sit> in metris accurate exigendis et limandis pasam 
dormitet. Videainus aliquot exemplu. 

Equit. V. 569* Kovh)g otlSwrcorot' auroJv 

Hie multiim mireris Brunckium in primo pede reliquisse spondeum, 
neque mutavisse in Kovrtg, 

Ibid. V. 1256. "OvMi yivMfMii a-ot.^otvoc tnroygot^ebg hxoov, 
Metrum hujus versds laborat redundanti^, (nam prior syllaba in 
^avQs producitur,) etsi Valesius ad Harpocration. p. 228. et Dbr- 
Tillius ad Chariton, p. 5. sine vitii suspicione citaut. Corrige i 
Suida V. ^avog* ^Ovoog ea-ofial <roi ■- 

Pac. V. 185. Tol <rol mtn wrt ToSvoff/, oux Ege7g ; fiiaparrotros* 
Habemus hie trinietrum septem pedibus incedentem. Corrige : 

Ti <ro* TOT ecTT ovofUy ovx egng; 

Sic citat Suidas v. jxiapo/. Moneo h&c occasione invitatus, paul& 
mitea pro ^/l fuagi xcii roXjxij^s — eodem auctore legendum esse 
*il /SliXu^, ne locus laboret tautologii^. Conf. Ran. v. 465. 466. 

Av. V. 385. 'AK>^ jttijv ou§' aAXo <rol fcoo irqSiyfu r^vetvri&iu^oL. 
En ! quinto loco spondeuni. Editiones principes babent l^ayrm^ 
ft,eSu, Lege gvnjvTicojUrsd^t. 

Ibid. V. 1297. SvgaMvaieo ^s xirrcf Mei^tug S' fxsT. 

* " Videas, lector, quae ad locum ipse Porsonus." V. L. 

» Sic etiam prosaici scriptores. V. Xenoph. Helleo. i. 7. 80. Anabas. ii* 
5. 13. G. H. S. 
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laid Cretieiis nbi vult altero loco i Lege S^goixoo'lep, Eapolis A 
idaiOliastftxitatas : i 

To7g xtmBlotfTt TOKTiv ffri roov Tffi;^g«v. 
[n Kusteii editione prima tox corrupta in Svg»Ko6<riog. . 
' Tfaesmophor. v. 234. BovXsi isitruariai crourrov ; 1 1 $oxeT^ ^ps* 
Versus utiCi S3rllab^ reduudat. Leni mutatioue corrige BouXei ieatriou. 
Lysistrat. v. 742. et Eccles. v. 369. 

Sic utroque loco editum. Sed in Supplemento Emendationum 
Brunckius ad priorem locum p 178. : " Claudicat versus. Prima 
in ifOTViot nusquam apud Comicum producitur^ nee salv& prosodias 
lege produci potest. Scribendum sine elisione^ i mrvict EIXbI- 

foi' " ad posteriorem p. 198.: " Claudicat hie versus, 

eodemque modo emendandus est^ ac Lysistr. 742. d woTvtot 

Eikslima " To ^iqfuuKov (tou ttJv vocrov fbsi?ctf votsi. Si quid 

mutanduni^ malim credere^ particulam 'AXk' addendum esse initio 
versiis. Similis omissio accidit in editione Aldina Eurip. Phoeuiss. 
V. 1806. in pluribusque editionibus Comici Av. v. 1695. 

'A\\oi yui/nxiiv ^Xavt^u Srfrco rtg iitjpo ftoi. 
ut legendum ^ Schol. ad v. 1565/ 

In fragmentis Comici fortasse majorem Brunckii diligentiam 
requiras. Sed ciim nunc quidem neque otio abundem et abhorreat 
animus k severo examine hujus partis, paucis observationibus 
defimgar. 

rrigvroiS. Pars fragmenti xxi. repetita est in Incert XLi. Pro 
^ftora — IftjSawTOftsvo^ legendum ^^jtta ti — IfifioLTnroftsvov ex Athenaeo 
p. 367. 

AuiruX. III. Si compares Nub. v. 865. 1242. probabiliter 
necum corrigas sic : 

^H fwjv ta-eog (tv xaroL'jrXayriirei rm Xfo'wp- 
Fragment, incert cxxxiii.parodiaestEuripidis apud Plutarch. 
de laid, et Osir. p. 379. D. 



EXTEMPORARY VERSES. 

J- HE following verses were vnitten upon some glass at an inn at 
Cdais by some English gentleman: they were transcrib^d'iby 
^e celebrated and Rev. W. Jones, of Pluckley, and were iriscirled 
l>7 Um at the close of two very agreeable and lively volumes of 
"Js Travels. Mr. Jones, though a good natural philosopher, and 
* great theologian, was not, perhaps, very correct upon subjects of 
J^erbal criticism : he felt the excellence of the lines, and therefore 
*>« transcribed them ; but the writer was evidently a man of great 

i- ~ r- III I I I I I I ii- 

. ' Tetigitbnnc Censurae Porsonianie locum egregins censor Homeri Oxoniensit 
^ OtHcai ltm«ir,vol. &T. Jao.ldOS. p. 6. In talitms locutionibus etiam ob liiigHK 
••Qu pr«fenun ^Tw. V Hemsterfaus. ad Plut, v. tl95. O.U.S. 
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tnste and learnings and bad been educated, it ia appapenty at one 
of our great public Schools, and therefore I wiBn to insert theae 
verses, with two conjectural emendations, for the purpose of giving 
to them that form, which they were likely to receive originally from 
the pen of a person educated in one of our best Seminariea :-— 

** £ure» veni> tua jamdudum expectata morantur 
** lianiina ; te votis poscit precibusque viator 
** Impatiensy longaeque mone fastidia sentit : 
** Interea ad curvas descendeos ssepiilts oras 
" Prospicit in patriam, atque avidis procul haurit ooellis» 
** Nee faci^m dulci de littore dimovet unqoam : 
** lUic, Dubrenses ad caelum ascendere coUes, 
Excelsasque arcis turres, grandesque ruinas 
Aspicity et lat^ saxorum albescere tractus — 
Nequicquam ! videt haec, nee visa attiogere fas est : 
** Obstat hyems inimica, et vis contraria venti/' 
Jan. 6. 1812. P. W. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 



.L F the following Inscriptions are of any value to joor 
Journal, I shall be happy to forwanl others occasionally, wbieh I 
have collected in my late travels in the Mediterranean. 

I am, your's, &c« I7« 

III. 

HPOYAHKAIOAHMOSETIMH 

.... STE0ANOSENXPYSOS 

— N — IN,PYTONeEOKAEOrSA 

NONHSANTAS 62K 

KAIOSKATATETOSN0MO 
KATATOKOINHnASIZTMO 

T^e above is part of an Inscription on an inverted piece of 
marble in the Qhurch of the Convent at Parchiay on t lie Island 
of Faros. 

IV. 

MfNVEAHMOZ V!V^^,^ ^...^l^'.CJLn^B^n^YrXANONl 
nOAAOfl^NOY XPHETH X?H1TH ADOAAO•^N0 

XAIPE XAIPE 



The above is an ancient Trough to hold water ^ in the Church at 
Parchia : probably once containing the ashes of the penom 
mentioned upon it* 
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OXFORD PRIZE ESSAY. 

ON AGRICULTURE. 

AOZ A' SKETNOZ EIHEN, '02 E«H THN rEapriAN TfiK 
AAA12N TEXNON MHTEPA KAI TrO<PON EINAI. 

Xbnoph. CEconom. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

imary infloeDce on Man and the fiice of Natare — Political EFFBCTt-* 
ncreases population — constant resource for the employment of it — prevents tlia 
necessity or emigration^Considered as a subject of Commerce — snperiority 
oyer it — Moral Effects — promotes patriotism — vi^or of mind and body— 
independence — religion — simplicity of character— calm and settled disposi- 
don—- Causes which have tended to check Agriculture — ^principally Govern- 
ment — causes of its imperfection in ancient Greece — State of Agriculture in 
Rome — Decline of that empire connected with the decay of A^culture — ; 
State under the Feudal System — General view of its connection with Govern- 
ment — Conduct of our own Legislature — Abolition of the Game Laws—Inclo- 
Bure BiU— Other favoring causes in modem times— Commerce—Sciences-* 
Mechanics— Chemistry— Natural History— Agricultural Societies— Recapitnla^ 
tion of its advantages— Conclusion. 

Nihil est agriculturd melius, nihil uberius, nihil dulciuSf nihil hominc 
libera dignius. Cic. 

HILOSOPHY has traced the progressive civilisation of man through 
16 several stages of Hunting, Pasturage, and Agriculture. Though 
I adopted these changes in quest of food only, yet the advantages 
srived from them have not been confined within the limits at first 
"oposed, but are visible in every improvement whicji his nature has 
Dce received. His appetites, by an involuntary impulse, proved the 
eans of his mental advancement ; and, by leading him to discover 
16 facility with which his necessary wants might be supplied, taught 
im tliat they were not worthy of being the sole objects of his pursuit. 

The benefits resulting from the first change were indeed compara- 
vely few^ and of inferior value. Although it substituted a certain in 
lace of. a precarious subsistence, yet the leisure and opportunities, 
iiich were thus afibrded for exercising the intellectual faculties, lost 
lach of their efficacy, for want of subjects on which they might be 
mployed. It was like furnishing the implements without the materials :. 
nd accordingly we find that the shepherd-state rather sunk the mind 
ato indolence, than roused its energy, or excited its invention. 
Ihhough the wild tumult of passion, which holds dominion in the 
breast of the savage, had subsided, yet to the tempest succeeded a 
^alni, equally unprppitious to his progress. 

The cultivation of the earth is tibat important era in the history of 
QtD, which gave to hnn his destined rank in the creation, which first, 
organised society, and laid the foundation of civil polity, and, by 
'Urbing bis native impetuosity, prepared him for a lue of labor and 
obedience. The perman^t divisions of land, together with the evident 
"ight each individual possessed to the produce of his own labor, natu- 
^y fS^i^^ v^ ^^ tliose accurate ideas of property, which are necessary 
or the arrangement of civil society : whilst a reliance on the operation 
>f remote causes for thb fruit of bis industry, iudu<;ed «l Vfii^yA. ^i 

Vol. y. No, ix. iL 
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prudence, observation, aiid inquiry. Tbus out of lawless confuskm 
and rude barbarity, gradually arose;, a system of order iwd refinement. 
The forest, the desert, and the fen became fertile aud salubrious ; the 
tent or the hut became a village ; the tribe became a nation ; and man 
aeen^d at length to have completed his claim to the lotereigntytrf 
tlie world. •.; ■ 

Whether Agriculture be an art originally imparled to man by his 
Creator, and lost by particular tribes through indolence or luisfortuDe, 
or whether it be the offspring of his own invention, certain it is, both 
from history and modem discoveries, that its introductroli among savage 
nations has been nniformly attended with these blessings, and that sach 
has been the progress of its effects. When Caesar's conquests had 
established its practice, the woods aud marshes of Gaul were converted 
into healthy and fertile plains^ and the patient labor of the husband- 
man soon effaced the ravages of the Roman arms. Those once barren 
and comfortless regious, which Strabo' has described as almost incapa- 
ble of producing even the necessarie;* of life, have long enjoyed the 
most genial climate and most prcxl active soil. In the same manner, 
we da^ly behold the industry of man extending fertility and salubrity 
over the wilds of America, and subduing even the elements to the 
purposes of his subsistence. 

The extent of its moral and political influence admits also of living, 
as well as historical testimony ; and the well-founded boast of Plmy,* 
tliat the arts introduced by the Roman conquests had diffused happiaesi 
over the earth, is confirmed by evidence of a recent date. The indus- 
trious natives of Peru and Mexico, though destitute of most invenUonsy 
which had contributed to the refinement of the Eastern world, were 
found however far advanced in every art, of which their limited oppo^ 
tunities would admit. Under a system of jurisprudence and police the 
inost regular, the social affections were cherished, and the principlei 
^of justice and morality revered. And even in those islands fir embo« 
somed in the Pacific Ocean, and severed as it were from the rest of the 
Globe, where Agriculture is practised, subordination, harmony, and 
gentleness of manners have been seen to prevail. On the contraryy in 
the centre of science aud refinement,' the wandering Tartars still retain 
tiieir pristine barbarity : without industry, without a home, without a 
country, they are destitute of principle, justice, aud law; and thej 
exhibit the singular phenomenon of an insulated tribe of savages, amidst 
the civilisation of surrounding states. 

As this art has been the primary and most powerful agent m civib- 
ing mankind, so likewise w&l it be found the best ivid surest sum)ort of 
national power, wealth, and happiness. 

The vast increase of population, which is the constant lesolt of 
plenty, adds vigor to the state, and is the foundation of all its compa- 
rative importance. Nor is this to be dreaded by any country as a 
dangerous acquisition; as amassing a burden, which it must either 
hereafter discharge, or itself become a prey to intestine tumult. The 
earth is a nerer-fkiling resource for the exertions of labor; and as 



> lib. iv. « Lib. ii. cap. I. 
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itipeiior skill and mdustry are eroployedy its produce will be propor- 
tionably advanced. A provision is made for the utmost exuberance of 
numbers: the spade' may even supplant the plough, and additional 
produce still attend the change. By this secure reliance on internal 
resources, those tumultuous migrations are obviated, by which the 
peace of ancient nations was disturbed, their possessions plundered, 
and their labors disappointed. Never will history again deplore a 
desolating torrent of invaders, compelled to seek subsistence for thdr 
numbers by spreading war and rapine over the world. With far other 
efl^ts have Uie settlements of modem times been attended. As they 
have been uninfluenced by necessity, so have they (except in the 
mstance of a single nation) been unstained by violence. Pknty and 
instruction have marked their course, and blessings hailed them from 
every shore. 

But when viewed in its connexion with commercial interests, the 
utility of Agriculture appears most predominant The commodities 
derived from this source, consisting chiefly of the common wants of 
life, can by no accident be deprived of an unifonn demand. A power 
of withholding an article of positive necessity must doubtless give the 
party which supplies it a superiority in the exchange ;^ while in the 
process of procuring it, he is unembarrassed by those imcertainties^ 
irom which the disposal of many artificial productions is never free. 
Hence the operations of Agriculture do not stand in need of speculative 
caution, and the calculation of remote contingencies, but carry with 
them an ensurauce of a sale, with an advantage in prescribing the 
terms. The produce of manufactures, and the far-fetched luxuries 
which trade procures, depend so much on the patronage of fashioa 
and prevailing opinion, that their value cannot be with certainty pre- 
dicted beyond the present day. Hence, in some instances, the enter- 
prises of the merchant are timid and feeble ; in others, a bold and 
aaiardous speculation either acquires exorbitant wealth, or sinks into 
irretrievable rum. The internal confidence, which an agricultural 
possesses above a mere commercial state, resembles those mental 
resources, which dbtioguish the characters of individuals ; which 
dievate the wise and virtuous above the fickle and the vain. The 
former, sustained at a constant level, and preserving a steady course, 
is superior to the caprice of fortune : its welfare is independent of 
external influence, or the fluctuation of human afiairs. The latter is 
no sooner stripped of its gay, delusive splendor, which a gale may 
dbsipate, or the failure of an imaginary credit may subvert, than it 
declines as rapidly as it rose. The channels of its wealth are diverted, 
and whole ages of diligence cannot recal the stream. Thus fell the 
'feme and opulence of ancient Phoenicia.' Thus have we seen the 
easval discovery of a Navigator at once drain Venice of her riches and 
importance: and the celebrated cities of the Hanseatic League^ now 
present a melancholy contrast to their former prosperity. 



* liordKaiines'g Sketches of Man. ^ Mitford's History of Greece. 
? Smith*! Wealth of Nations. ^ SmitfafU Wealth of Nattons. 
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Even in the summit of their glory, in the < midst of their high carear« 
that secret poison which corrodes the vitak of commercial states may be 
discerned. An excessive influx of wealth, and a desertion of «low and 
laborious occupations for the alluring, prospect of sudden gain» have 
degraded S])ain in the scale of power. Her vigor is overwheuned by a 
torrent of ill-gotten treasures, and she exhibits the disgusting picture of 
a constitution enfeebled and undermined by the excesses of a pampeved 
appetite. That even tenor of National prosperity, which alone produces 
energy and firmness, demands a more permanent support: it muit 
result from a spirit of industry, always vigorous, because alw^fi 
employed ; of industry, which seeks not by its present lexertiont to 
obviate the necessity of future labor, but relies on its own efforts 'for 
the supply of every want, and for a resource under every emei^jency. 

But financial resources constitute a part only of National stiei^di. 
The character and disposition of individuals become important otyects 
of our consideration, as they tend to confirm the stability of Govern- 
ment, and bind the social affections in closer union. How these aK 
affected by the influence of physical causes has long since been esta- 
blished,' and forcibly illustrated in the spirit of patriotism, which 
Agriculture is observed to inspire. In order to attract and fix our 
regard, it is necessary that the same objects should be continually pro^ 
posed to our senses, that the contemplation of them should occupy the 
greatest portion of our time, and their presence appear connected with 
the scenes of our habitual employments and domestic concerns. Hius 
the comfortless hovel, and even the walls of, a dungeon ha.ve been 
known to possess their charms, and to steal on the affections of their 
inhabitants. But when the scene around us bears the impression of 
our own labor, and pours forth its blessings in return ; when we new 
it as the offspring of our care, as well as the source of our pro^rity^ 
a kind of parental tenderness mingles with our attachment, and we 
<;anuot without a struggle desert what seems to demand our protectioQ, 
4ind repays our toil. Accordingly, it api>ears from history, that the 
•strongest instances of local attachment have ever been displayed ia 
4hose nations, amonii: which Agriculture has been most geiieiallf 
practised, and most deservedly honored. The Messenians, whov 
^district alone of all the Peloponnesus was cultivated by citizens/ and 
not by slaves, possessed none of that spirit of migration, which pervaded 
•the rest of Greece. When forcibly expelled their native soil, they still 
cherished its remembrance with singular regret ; and, though inured 
t>y tinie^ to their exile, eageriy accepted^ the offer of theTbebap 
•General to restore them to their country. 

And to the wisdom of Providence we must attribute, that this feel- 
ing does not take a powerful hold, till its propensity can '.be indulged 
without inconvenience — till the land, which engages our aflfectiiMib ^ 
Hble also to provide us with the necessaries and comforts of life. Tlie 
Northern invaders of Europe quitted their homes without reluotance^ 
ij> quest of plunder and subsistence; but no sooner had they turned 

> Falconer on Physical Causes. ^ Fifteen years. 

^ Travels of Anacharsis. ^ Pausan. 1. ir. c. 16.-^— Aiiachan: 
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itwir attention to the culture of those plains, which had been the scene 
of their fbnner ravages, than they felt a growing attachment to the 
9fK>t ; they acknowledged Italy as their country ; and, when succeeding 
hordes approached, tliey took up arms in its defence. 

The spirit of the commercial adventurer,' when compared with 
that of die husbandman, is ungenerous and selfish. His capital exists 
in no visible, permanent form — no property fixed and centred in 'the 
bosom of his country. There he has few ties to rivet his affections ; 
he quits it on the slightest disgust, and his treasures rem6ve with 
him. 

Meanwhile the lesser effects on dbposition and manners, which pro- 
ceed from an Agricultural life, are by no means to be despised. What- 
ever is of extensive infiuence, though inconsiderable if noticed in a soli- 
tary instance, when viewed in the aggregate, assumes a more important 
complexion, and imparts a shade at least to the general mass. In calcu- 
lations of political (economy, the smallest saving or minutest improve- 
Bient is considered of consequence ; and surely, the ingredients of 
moral character, whose texture is often of the most delicate nature, and 
whose value, even in the least particular, no cold speculation can 
determine, merit equal attention and respect. 

Habitual temperance and a contempt for luxurious indulgences, 
while they preserve both the mind and body in the full exercise of 
Ihcir native powers, tend also to cherish a manly independence. 
■Where there are no favors to court, there is no degrading service to 
petfiMm. In a life of rural retirement, the vices of a metropolis are 
unknown as its pleasures ; the owner pursues a sober, steady course^ 
from which restless anxiety and impatience are banished ; and the 
laborer has but few temptations to sacrifice his freedom, or deprave 
his morals. 

To these advantages may be added a stronger sense of religion, and a 
more uniform reliance on the blessings of Providence. Every operation 
of the husbandman is connected with the higher appearances of nature, 
which impress an instant awe and admiration of the Divinity. And it 
requires no great experience to observe, that on every occasion he more 
diiBctly refers to the interference of the Supreme Being, and considers 
himself more immediately dependent on his will. It is his rain 
which he implores to enrich the soil, and his sun to mature the 
harvest, and to his bounty he gratefully attributes the success of his 
iabors. 

This familiar conversation with nature must gradually form habits of 
simplicity, as opposite to the intrigues and finesse of the merchant, as 
the materials, on which they are employed, are different. Instead of 
soliciting the favor, accommodating himself to the caprice, or adminis- 
tering to the follies and vanities of mankind, the husbandman enters on 
an equable, uniform career. The revolutions of the seasons, and the 
grand but simple operations of the elements, are the subjects whose 
nature he studies, and to whose variation he conforms his practice. 
The succession of heat and cold, of seed-time and harvest, ans sufficient 
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to excite his vigilance, and to inspire him with caution, tritbout pro^ 
ducing that despicable cunning, which is acquired by bending to tltt 
humors of the times, and speculating on the changes of fashion. 
Thus the profession to which he is devoted, as far as it tends to elevate 
the mind, and create a dignity of sentiment, superior to that of mercan- 
tile advjenture, must be allowed to rank among the employnieuts of 
life, as higher, and more worthy of his being. 

An absence also from the tumult of political discord, and from those 
licentious outrages, to which the inhabitants of cities are exposed, may 
be classed among his greatest and most solid comforts. No turbuleift 
passions, nurtured by Actions dissension, and inflamed by popular zeal, 
agitate his breast, or excite him to acts of violence and ferocity. A 
settled disposition,' a calm and even^temper compose the general fea- 
tures of his character ; which are heightened by the charms peculiar to 
a country life, by the mildness and serenity of its scenes, and the tran- 
/quillity of its amusements. 

Many and obvious as these benefits appear, it becomes a curious 
object of inquiry, by what causes they have at various periods been 
affected in their operation, and how some even of the most enlij^htened 
nations have shown themselves blind to the interests of Agriculture, u 
well as ignorant of its advantages. Physical obstacles soon disappear 
before the invincible powers of man. A steady and spirited industiy 
will easily surmount the most arduous difficulties, when secure in tbci 
application of its labor, and in the enjoyment of the blessings it pro- 
cures. An unfavorable soiP has been found productive even c^ greater 
benefits than extreme fertility : the one has encouraged carelessness 
and indolence ; by the other the mind has been roused to active and 
unremitted exertions. But when genius and energy are thettiselvei 
over-ruled and cramped by the malignant influence of power, no 
bounties of nature can counteract the evil, or compensate the loss of 
independence. 

The imperfection of Agriculture in ancient states, though pnrdy 
arising from local circumstances, may however in most instances be 
traced to defects in their civil institutions. It is true, in the infancy of 
commierce and manufactures, when there are few objects to 'stimulate 
industry^ few artificial wants to excite desire, the produce of the earth 
will not be raised beyond what is necessary for the support of life.' 
But that even this demand was not duly answered, is evident from tiie 
repeated emigrations, which drained the districts of Greece. If the 
increasing numbers of the state had been directed to the cultivation of 
their native soil, they would have laid a solid foundation for their coon- 
try's wealth, and augmented the means of her defence. To othtf 
reasons then we must have recourse for the solution. The practice of 
piracy, which kept the sea-coast for a long time^ uncultivated, the 
continual wars, in which every citizen was engaged, and the furious 
devastation with which they were conducted, were but of inferior 
influence. A haughty prejudice, formed and cherished by the barbar- 
•*■'• — ... ■ ■-* 
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«tts ik>licy of their government, presents itself as the most powerful 
cause. The proud spirit of Sparta, disdaining to pollute her sons wiUi 
the practice oif manual labor, rejected the occupation as fit for slaves 
alone; and, by depriving it of emolument as well as of honor, fixed aii 
insuperable bar to its improveuieut. 

A defect similar in kind, though less in degree, arose from the vicious 
refinement of Athens. The use of slaves there also checked the growth 
of Agriculture, and a distinction,' which the law established, between 
citizens and husbandmen, unfavorable to the latter, was the very 
reverse of what their common interests required. If to these causes are 
added many injudicious restrictions ^ on commerce, and the ignorance 
of those sciences, which in later ages have been directed to the 
advancement of this art, the sources of its defects will be sufficiently 
obvious. 

• The errors of the Grecian system are more clearly exposed, as they 
are brought into comparison with the illustrious example afibrded during 
the same period, in the instance of the Romans. The connexion 
which existed between the character of that people, and the occupation 
to which they were attached, is too evident to admit of controversy, 
and too admirable not to challenge our esteem. In the early ages of 
the republic, it received protection from the government, encourage- 
ment firom the prevaleuce of simple manners, and dignity from the 
persons by whom it was exercised. The husbandman was coo* 
sidered as the bulwark of the state, and the peculiar favorite of heaven. 
Instead of the unproductive exercises of the Gymnasium,^ by which 
^^reece trained her youth to hardihood and vigor, the Roman soldier ^ 
owed his superiority in the field to a life of rustic labon He quitted 
the plough but for the service of his country in war, aud returned to it 
as the best means of her support in peace. Hence Agriculture became 
the fMrineipal object of regard in the Government. The rustic^ tribes 
eiyoyed peculiar privileges : and the excellent policy of settling in the 
Country the superfluous population of the city, which (after the esta- 
blishment of the republic) gave rise to the first Agrarian^ law, drew off 
those tumultuous crowds from the capital, which tend to interrupt the 
pioceedings of the Legislature. The spirit and genius of the people 
was thus diverted to the favored occupation. We trace it in their 
religion, in the mode of their punishments, in their military rewards,^ 
in the very names of their families ;^ and its influence extended to the 
hw itself,' which thus breathed a milder spirit, aud manifested a tender 
r^rd for the lives of the citizens. Increase of population was at 
ioigth discovered to be an advantage, not a burden to the state ; and a 
salutary truth was taught, of no mean importance, the value of each 
individual to the community. 

How soon the decay of patriotism and of every manly virtue 
succeeds the neglect of Agriculture, is evinced in the memorable fall 
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of that emfHK. When the coramotions of civil war bad laid waste the 
plains, and th^ intrigoes of party found an interest in eouiting the 
mor, and corrupting theprincmles, rather than in promoting the 
simplicity and virtue of the public, the country was deserted, and its 
inhabitants flocked to the capital.' From this period^ at sticecssiTe 
intervals, the patriotic labors of Cato and Varro endeavoured {0 rtod 
the fleeting spirit of rural industry, to reinstate the people 10 thfeif 
morals, and restore vigor to the republic. By their writings we ale 
informed hoW sensible they were of the evils arising from a deaertioo of 
:Agriculture, and of the causes which produced it ; and from a eonvitf 
tion of its high importance, the genius and knowledge of Virgil were 
(engaged by his politic patron to illustrate and recommend its pnietice« 
Pditical ignorance, however, as well as popular depravity, oppoeed its 
revival.. Ill-judged restrictions on the exportation of com, and Imrgtam 
jfepeatedly lavished on an idle and profligate populace, still ttadtd tq 
telax their energy.^ Vice and venality had taken too firm a hold to admit 
of reformation, and we at length behold the rich plains of Ital^ deso» 
lated and abandoned to their barbarous invaders. 

Amidst the darkness and horrors of the feudal system^ no art of 
science could be expected to florish ; and accordingly we find that the 
importance of Agriculture was then unknown, its practice d^raded^ 
and its best interests opposed. In that lawless and unsettled state of 
things, even the object of acquiring landed property underwent an 
essential change. Instead of being valued for its produce, it was 
coveted for the authority it bestowed : and as long as laiid was 
Considered to be the vehicle of power, not the source of profit, as long 
as its security depended on its extent, the universal aim was to aoeu* 
mulate, and not to improve. Hence arose the laws of Primog^tare 
and Entail,^ with their train of evils and abuses, which have continaed 
to subsist, long after the motive which produced the^i has ceased 
to operate. 

But a spirit of tyranny in the government, and of op^nession in thi 
inferior Lords, was the principal impediment, that obstructed or ren- 
dered ineffectual every industrious exertion of the husbandqian* hi 
vain shall we look for industry, where freedom and security are waat- 
ing. One tyrannical Prsetorship was sufficient to stifle the bounties of 
hature id ancient Sicily, and to cause scarcity even in the granaiy of 
Europe. By the same means the barbarous policy of the Ottomail 
empire has desolated the plains of Bessarabia ; and under the nuns 
administration, even the fertile regions of Greece, once smiling with 
plenty, are now overwhelmed with misery and want. On the otiier 
hand, if we turn our eyes to the bleak mountains of Switzerland, we 
shall behold her hardy sons, born to no inheritance but liberty, spreid* 
ing over the barren surface an artificial soil, clothing tlie rocks with 
vineyards, and contemplating with delight the prospect of enjoyiiig fl| 
security the fruits of their labor. 

It is upon the same principle that the emancipation of peasants has 

< Yano. lib. ii. Fraefkt.-Sallust. in Catiliti. ^ SuetOD. in Aogiist. 
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bteii found no lesii judicious than humane ; and those of the Polish 
Nobles, who have adopted the plan, in addition to the pleasure of 
lestoring thousands to their rights, have been rewarded for their justice 
by a triple increase of their revenues." 

From this view of the subject, as connected with Gk)vemnient, it 
appears, that almost the only favor, which Agriculture expects from 
the law9| is, to be preserved unmolested in its course. Equally dis- 
ordered by the poisonous breath of tyranny, or by the rude blasts of 
popular licentiousness, it flourishes best in a iree and regular state ; 
where property is secure alike from the encroachments of de^)otisni» 
and from the caprice of democracy ; where no arbitrary monarch can 
extort from the husbandman his well-earned gains, and no tumultuous 
populace decree the execution of an Agrarian law. With pleasure then 
ve view the-wise interference of our own Legislature, directed rather 
to the abolition of abuses, than to the establishment of regulations* 
Whilst those pernicious reliques of the Feudal system, which tended 
to monopolise and desolate our plains, have in this kingdom been 
disarmed of their extensive influence (and probably so nmch alcme 
remains as is necessary for the support of an honorable Aristocracy,) 
the lesser evils,^ which privileged oppression still retains, do not pass 
unnoticed. 

Some designs doubtless there are, worthy a free and enlightened 
government, and which government alone can execute with energy, 
whose influence will have the happiest efiect on Agriculture. Where 
the exertions of individuals would be partial and incomplete, the direct 
kiteiposition of the law is necessary : — and it is impossible to con- 
template the noble project of subduing to the plough what still remains 
an uncultivated waste, without emotions of joy and gratitude* An 
acquisition of territory without violence, a civil conquest achieved by 
arts instead of arms, is a glorious era in the history of a Nation. 
May tlie tribute of praise due to disinterested patriotism not be withheld 
from its authors ! May their names long be cherished and revered !-— 
By those they ever will, who prefer the diflfusion of happiness to pomp 
toA. splendor, and who then feel patriots most, when their country's 
idterests are blended with the welfare of mankind. 

Besides the encouragement Agriculture has received from the liberal 
and' enlightened system, which modern governments begin, to adopts 
extensive and increasing 'commerce imparts vigor to all its operatioim* 
By suj^lying other outlets for circulation,^ the superfluous produce of 
estates is no longer consumed, as formerly, in rude hospitality, but 
every degree of profit, however minute, or however exorbitant, finds 
an advantageous channel, or returns to increase the annual reproduc- 
tion. Add to this, that a spirit of improvement on bolder and more 
comprehensive views distinguuhes a mercantile people;^ while the 
employment of larger capitals animates and invigorates the design. 
- ^ 

' Coxe's Travels. 

^ Tbe Game Laws- the abolition of which was under the consideration of 
]puiiaiiient at the time this Essay was written. Of their evil tendency witli 
leneet to Agricnltnre. much may be seen in Yovng^s Travels* 
^^Mth'B Wealth of Nations. « Ibid. 
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From a close uid -successful cultivation of the Sciences also, wUch' 
marks the character of the present age, much assistance has been already 
derived, and much more may be expected. The perfection of mechan- 
bm is displayed in the numerous schemes that have been invented for 
expediting the process of husbandry, and increasing the power and 
AGCufacy of its instruments. Chemistry is deeply occupied in analysiag 
the various ingredients of soils, in determining their relative quatitiet, 
and hi making experiments on their combination. Botanical researchef 
have ascertained the properties of plants, and introduced as well ai 
£icilitated the practice of selection : they have warned us against sodi 
as are noxious, and recommended to our notice many, whose existence 
was unknown, or whose value was undiscovered. And to the more 
intimate inquiries in natural history we are indebted for a develop^nent 
of those secret but tremendous causes, which blast the hopes of harvest, 
and involve a nation in the horrors of famine. Laborious investigatioB 
lias laid open to our view the minutest workings of nature ; and while 
k has simplified our notions on the origin and progress of the evil, has 
provided us with weapons for our defence, has introduced method into 
our endeavours to counteract it, and pointed out the precise object, 
.against which to direct our resistance. 

The benefits, which are thus imparted to Agriculture as a science^ 
would however be limited in their operation, and confined to the 
learned alone, were it not for the influence of revirards to stimulate the 
mdustry, or of example to overcome the prejudices of those whom they 
most concern. 

To effect this important purpose, the zeal of modem times is emi- 
nently conspicuous ii^ those societies whose means of communicatkm 
have extended the discoveries^ which their liberality or their judgment 
kave excited. Nor can we sufiiciently admire the principle of an; 
establbhment, which regards not interest as the sole spring of human 
action, but holds forth better and more noble motives. The hope of 
pecuniary recompence is the only engine government can employ, to 
encourage mercantile enterprise, or mechanKal ingenuity ; but the glow 
of emulation, and the prospect of honorary distinction, are found 
adequate to promote a spirit of inquiry in ail the branches of Agricul«, 
tural concerns, and, to compensate for a communication of the dis- 
covieries, to which it may lead. Such a reliance on the generosity of 
individuals, while it favors the propagation of public spirit, tends also 
to ennoble the art, which it patronises — to impart the last and most 
effinstual aid, which it is capable of receiving, by raising it in the order 
of liberal professions. 

To this grand object were the writings of those Sages of antiquity 
directed, whose characters and opinions we justly reverence, and whose 
example were alone sufficient to stamp the occupation with respect* 
But, in addition to the authority* of their sentiments, we have seen 
what awful warnings history presents of the danger incurred by a 
neglect of it. We have seen the support which it extends to com- 
i|Mrce, and the superiority it maintains over it, whether considered as 
a source of political grandeur, or of private happiness. We have seen 
that| by cherishing in^us a love of independence, an attachment to onr 
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Country, and a purity of moral' principles, it proves the best preserva* 
tive of our liberties, the firmest pillar of our strength, and the most 
powerful corrective of the contagion of luxury, and of that growing 
mercenary spirit, which trade is ever apt to produce, and which under* 
mines by slow decay the virtue of a Nation. 

Thus while it proposes objects well deserving the attention of the 
Statesman and of the Philosopher, it exhibits likewise all the attractive 
charms, which a liberal art can possess ; and we may with confidenee 
expect, that the employment, which Xenophon, Cato, and Cicero 
esteemed most worthy of their patronage, and most becoming their 
situation, will once more be reinstated in the honors to which it is 
btitled, and again diffuse its salutary influence over our personal and 
public interests — will communicate happiness to individuals, and energy 
to the 3tate. 

EDWARD COPLESTON, A.B. 

Jme 15. 1796. Oriel CoU. Oxford. 



REMARKS ON " ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOMERX 
To THiii Editor of the Classical JotTBNAL. 

' In my Article, intitled Homer Illustrated^ which you did 
me the honor of inserting in the Sth Number of your learned and useful 
work, in whose success 1 shall always take a great interest, I have said, 
^at '^ Pope, in his translation, limits the man to four horses, but Homer 
mentions no particular number." It would ill become me, who have*so 
often endeavoured, in your Journal, to correct the errors of others, 
without ever attempting the concealment of my name, (for I am not con« 
scions of having written what I should be ashamed to own,) to overlook 
the errors into which I may occasionally fall, and I candidly acknow- 
ledge, that i have here been guilty of an oversight : Wov^ak, foMTf 
is only the ^olic form for wn^^ which, in the hurry of compositiooy 
I must have neglected to observe. 

In the same Number is a Critical Review of those Illustrations of 
Homer^ which appeared in No. vi* I am sorry that this article, whid^ 
has much merit, should have been written in a strain of such severity^ 
tb^t the arguments lose one half of their force. Perhaps the writer may 
not be displeased to see how this article,! which he has *^ anointed with 
the vials of wrath," has been criticised in a very useful publication, 
^ich has lately issued from the press of Edinburgh, and the pen of the 
Rev. G. Dunbar, the Professor of Greek, intitled. Exercises on tlie 
Syntax, and Observations on some peculiar Idioms of the Greek Lan* 
guage^ with an attempt to trace the Prepositions, several Conjunctions 
and Adverbs, to their radical Signification : ** Sicmfttct and Xtrt^nvm 
tdways goveru the accusative : An attempt has lately been made in the 
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CiMS, J&tim, for JunCf 1811. to revive the old, and justly-exploded 
aiterpretation of the two following lines in the 1st Book of the Iliad : 

'Arpslhi, <ru ti voiue nov ifivo^, aSretg tyorys 

Xh^ofu* '-^iXXiji /xgjgftsv ;^rfXov, &c. V. ^JWk 

Do thout Atridesy suppress thine anger ; but I entreat Achilles fo lay 
aside his resentment, S^'C. The chief objection to this interpretation 
arose from the circumstance of ^ta^fittt never being found in Homer 
governing the dative ; an objection which cannot be got over by saying 
* that reason and analogy would warrant the dative case after it in 
every instance :' for reason and analogy are mere names, unless resting 
upon examples closely connected with the subject under discussion, in 
all the material points of relation ; and in Homer not a single example 
can be foutid to support the above translation, except the very line in 
question ! and no one surely ever thought, before this attempt at criti- 
cism, of supporting a doubtful reading, or disputed construction, by the 
rejection of all authority, and trusting to the vague idea of ' the immu- 
table principles of language/ This verb is fuund in the Iliad and 
Odyssey more than^fy times, without any other case (when it has a 
case after it) than the accusative : had the dative been found three or 
four times after it, some handle would have been given for supporting 
the old translation; but every one, acquainted with the nature of 
evidence, knows that a few instances, unless particularly strongs are not 
sufficient to outweigh numerous examples^ and that a doubtful case can 
never be admitted as proof: the analysis of the other words is, perhaps, 
equally incorrect: itvrei^y with which the criticism begins, marks 
commonly transition^ seldono, or never, opposition : it has precisely the 
tame meaning,, as the English conjunction buty 'which,' says Home 
Tooke, * is the farthest of any word in the language from intimating a 
'Stop ; on the contrarj^y it always intimates something more^ something 
#t foUow;* in this place it marks no opposition except what arises from 
Ihe suggestion of an additional reason : eyujys does mark a particular 
emphasis : Nestor, in the first instance, calls upon Ag^.memuon of kior 
self to repress his anger, as unbecoming his dignity as a king and cm- 
fnander of the united forces of the Greeks^ and what might lead ts 
unpleasant consequences; but, lest this injunction should £ail of effect, 
iie immediately subjoins, in addition to this, I iutreat ypu (J, whose 
advice on former occasions heroes superior to you did not despise) to 
lay aside your resentment against Achilles : why ? because he is the 
great defence of all the Greeks against the havoc of war. The reason 
here assigned by Nestor has peculiar iorce, according to this interpretar 
tion, as it points out to Agamemnon the propriety of conciliating 
Achilles, whose valor was of such importance to the safety and success 
of the army : according to the other, it is a mere complimeat paid to 
the warrior's vanity. The advocate of the old translation does not 
appear to be much conversant with the language of Homer, otherwise 
he would not have asserted, that ' f*t9ifAi9, with a noun in the dative, or 
accusative, does not mean to dismiss^ but to sendy to throw, to transfer' 
What will he make of the following passage? 

Tm c^ euiinh xeAojxar |X0$ljX8y ^oXov ulo; kfjos* 

II. B. 15. 1. 138 



Here fuBifm Jibs precisely the fiame meaning as in the line under discus- 
sion : it is not indeed followed by the dative, yet it signifies to lay asidcp 
to dismiss^ and cither the dative or accusative might have come after 
it; for the dative in 1. 283. is not governed by the verb, but by the noun 
X«A«9: an example of this occurs in the Odya. B. 21. L 377 • where the 
same verb has the genitive after it, as it commonly has : 

■ Ku) SiJ fitttUv ;(aAs9roTo xj^koto 
TifikefJM^m' " ' ■■>■ ■ ' 

Equally ill-founded seem his remarks upon 1. 327* of the same Book, 

The Critic supposes, ^ that the hero expected that Agamemnon would 

accept the challenge he had given him in the following words, 
rcuv ^ iXXtoVf i [mI Ioti loij frapit, y^i fAsKotlvYiy 
roov o$x £v r) ^epot$ oLviXcov, asxovrog iy^uo* 
ei ^ ar/i fji^riv, 'jretpvi<raif Ivol yMoeoo*! xeii oTSs* 
ai^oL TOi oUfML xiXatvav ipdovio'i ws^) iovpi, 

and by coming himself, give Achilles an opportunity to execute his 

menace :' but what was Agamemnon's menace ? 

— a^reiXifo-w Zi TOi oSJe 

— iyo) Se x' «y» BpicnjifSa xoLh^iwapr^oyp 
aJro^ Ifiov x\Kr[vivis, to (tov yigoi$, &c. 182. 

And what was Achilles*s reply to this ? 

^Ig<ri jxev oSti syc/oys jxop^Vojttai ' emxa xoypij/ 
ovTs <ro)f oSts Ttp aXXoii^ 8cc. 29B. 

Agamemnon did not threaten to take any thing but Briseis : 
Achilles declared that he would not Jight for Briseis, either with Ageb- 
memnon, or any one else : is it usual for a man to be gratified at the 
sight of his enemy coming to plunder him^ unless he thinks it a fai^r 
opportunity to take his revenge ? but the reason is assigned by Horner 
himself why Achilles was not pleased at the sight of the heralds: hi/i 
pride and his love were both wounded; his pride at seeing hiniself 
affronted by Agamemnon in presence of all the Greeks, and his /ovtf, 
by being deprived of his mistress: 

avToip 'AX:iA4ETS 

lix§fj(ra$, ■ . IiueS68*" 

Trtn. Coll. Camh^ I am. Sir, respectfully y cur's, 

Jan. 18. 1812. EDMUND HENRY BARKER^ 



PROLOGUS AD JNDRIJM, 

AB AL17MKIS SCHOLiB REOIJE WESTMONASTEBIENSIS 

ACTAM, A. D. 1811. 

vj^UAM nunc sedetis spectaturi j&bulam, 
Yeiim sciatis, baud ideo k nobis agi, 
Ut quas datur us est December ferias 
Magis hilarentur apparatu sceoico. 



IMT Epiioguid- 

Immo, quse nobis disciplinam cetenaH 
Sevens omni ex parte sepsit legibus, 
Parens Eliza, cui debemus crania, 
Hanc ipsa nobis imperat comoediam. 
Nempe hoc, opinor, voluit ; ut pueri sui 
Jan^*primis inde ab annis adsul^scerent, 
Fidenter, jsto vultu qui ingenuum decet, 
Coetus frcquentes intueri et ailoqai : 
Ut ne in senatu, curid, rostris, foro, 
Trcpident incert4 mente, et servili raetu, 
Risumque raoveant mussitando turpiter. 

Hoc est quod ilia nobis scena h4c annud. 
Credo, consultum voluit Mater optima. 
Sin arbitretur quispiam haec ad commoda 
Alid potiore gf)osse contcndi via, 
Si siucret illud tempus, est contra mihi 
Quod disputarem plurimum ; nunc non sinit* 
£vg6 ut fruatur is su4 sententid 
Patimur libenter ; nos vicissim poscimus 
L't, qualem Eliza jnssit, hic saltem loci» 
Sinat receptam stare consuetudinem ; 
Dum vos. probetis, dumque nostra industria 
Sit grata vobis, atque nobis utilis. 

EPILOGUS. 

MYSIS* DAVUS, CRITO« 

Dave, resiste ; mane. Die quo properes. D. Nihil ad its 

M. Scire volo. D. Arcanum est*. M. Hoc magis ergo volo. 
D. Importunum animal, muliercula ! M. Die tamen, oto. 

D. Chirurgum accerso. M, Curita? D. Jussit herus : 
Vult vaccinari natum. M, Proh Jupiter! An non 

Novit, quae generet monstra Bovilla Lues ? 
Heu ! Miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu cornulus eris ! D. Perge ! scd ecce Crito, 
Opportunus ades. C. Quid enim ? D, Auscvrltare ut aniles 

Fabellas possis, stultitiamque — M, Tuam, 
C. Narra, si quid habes, positis ambagibus. D, Audi 

Perpaucis : taceas tu mod6, si potis es. 
jjf. Non possum. D, Medicus quidam est — M. Vaccinas Apollo! 

C Quid porro ? D, Morbum repperit ille novum. 
C. Perpulchrum san^ inventum ! D. Sed qui tamen istas 

Funestas possit tollere Variolas, 
Ipse pericli expers. M. Falsum hoc utrumque. ' D. Tace ttt* " 

Is de vaccinis ducitur uberibus. 
^. Nee pudet infantum puris immittere venis, 

Quicquid morborum bestia turpis habet. 
X). Atqui non illis epulae nocuere reposta?, 

Bacchusque, ardentis Juniperique liquor. 
Vaccino quid lacte, cedo» aut quid came bovini 

Dulcius ? ut carni congruii ilia me» I 



Epikgm. 159^ 

'• Moc argumetktQin est vittilinuni. At tu, bone, namit. 
Bos ipsa hoc virus, si potes, unde trahat. 
'. Nescio : Davus sum, nan — M. Scilicet. Atqui ego dicam • 
Non novus hie morbus, sed vctus est scabie^. 
[&c peste est inter mulgendum infecta malign^ 
Vacca, Caledoniae quam tetigere manus. 
line gangraena, leprae, tetra ulcera, gramineum puS| 

£t tinea, et tabes, atque elephantiasis. 
K Nunrvera haec ? M. Num vera ? canis ! Vera omnia. D. Qui Kis? 

M. Audivi, inquam, et' credo ; et scio; non dubium est* 
it testes mihi sunt Archillis, Lesbia : libri 

Sexcenti. D, Docti, Jupiter ! et lepidi. 
f. Sunt et picturae; maculosae forma puellai 

Scilicet, et pueri, qui gerit ora bovis. 
It jam vera, puto, est ea fabula Minotauri, 

£t vaccinator Daedalus ille fuit. 
nfelixlo! quondam miserandajuvenca 

Vaccinatoris crimine facta Jovis! 
^roetides impl^runt veris mugitibus agros. 

D. Hei mihi I jam linguae est fraena datura suae. 
If. A urea mox ergo et Saturnia regna redibunt, 

Horrida gramineis secula pasta cibis ; 
^uum ben^ erat, si cruda interdum aut arbuta capro^ 

Aut glandem poterant praeripuisse sui : . ' 

itque homo^ ceu modd nescio quis Sophus iste canebat^ 

Prolixum caudae pon^ trahebat onus : 
psi comigeri Di capripedesque ; Jovisque 

£t soror et conjux dicta, j^owTtig erat : 
Ht Tauri magis apta Jovi, qukm forma Tonantis 

Visa est, Europa; qud» peteretur amor, 
llox quoque nostra aetas D. iBtas non aurea saltern I 

M. Monstra feret nullis cognita temporibus. 
ielluo posthabitd testudine civicus herbas^ 

£t, Bacchi exosus raunera, poscet aquam* 
^pectantes asinos equus histrio delectabit : 

Afraque visetur non Medicea Venus. 
!<3^upturiens discet nudarc puella decenter 

Non teretes suras, lacteolosque sinus, 
kd crurum tenus ^ mento palearia, et hirtas 

Proh Di ! sub camuris comibus auriculas. 
D. Tum quoque nulla geret, credo, muliercula, qualc^ 

Tu tot pulchellas, Mysis, in ore notas. 
If. Di te eradicent ! Jam die, Crito, nonne probatum est 

Vaccinistam omnem commeruisse crucem ? 
?• Non nostrum inter vos tantas compouere lites : 

Te vituld dignam censeo, teque bove. 
If. Quin audi jam plura. C. Audivi plus satis ; et jam • 

Rebus confectis omnibus ire libet.* 
^uicquid id est, ben^ vortat : et hue si quando revortar, 

Ofieudam salvus Vos^ memorcsque — Omn. Mei. , • 
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Jol^ in some drooping form and time-worn face 
Oft lingers yet the shade of youthful grace ; 
Lo» Parthenon, thy beauty still appears 
Amid the wreck of thy forgotten years. 
Though rude batbarian mosques profane thy site. 
And cells unveil'd now mingle with the light; 
lliough but one lonely pillar lives to tell 
"Where a long range of shapely columns fell ; 
And, half suspended now, thy ruin nods 
O'er mould'iing fragments of its prostrate gods ; 
Yet still Oblivion seems to toil in vain. 
For what she razes, Fancy rears again. 
Nor rears thee, Parthenon, of meaner mould, 
Than when, from Cecrops' cliff, would gleam of old 
Thy lustre o'er the rocky plain ; or burst 
Through moniing mists by orient suns disperst : * ' 

How glows the frontispiece ! in sumptuous stone » 

An awful Jove his offspring seems to own ; 
With gaze majestic on the stranger bent. 
The heav'nly conclave nod their dread assent : 
High on her car she stands, the A'irgin Queen, 
In peaceful garb arra/d, and peaceful mien : 
Light bound her steeds, unconscious of the rein. 
While bloodless transport throbs in every vein. 
Neptune behind, in Parian stone, the earth 
Strikes ; and behold a war-horse spring to birth. 
Next Pallas gives the word ; from stony roots 
The branch of Peace in budding marble shoots-— 
Eight fluted columns, rank'd in even file, 
In front and rear adorn the shadowy pile: 
The channel'd triglyj)b, and its dropping base, 
Bespeak the new-born temple's Dorian race : 
There might you see, a dread-inspiring sight. 
The Lapitha; and Centaurs wreath'd in fight. 
Those wield their giant limbs ; these grasp their foe 
With sinewy arms, which branch from beasts below. 
Far-sloping pillars range along each side. 
And stretch a portico sublime and wide: 
Six, at each front, retiring from the eye, 
Shun its observance, but to tempt it nigh. 
In slow procession move around the frieze, 
Virgins, and yoijths, and guardian Deities. — 
Such Fancy paints thee, Parthenon, and pours 
Meridian splendor on thy waning hours. 
As oft the sun, on some tall mountain's brow, ^ 

Crown'd with the wreath that winter wove, as now 
It melts in silent lapse, will fiing his ray, 
18U. And lend it lustre, while it wastes away. T. BURDOK. 
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NOTICE OF 

d HOBATU FLACCI OPERA, 

Cm variis Lectionibmy notis Variorum^ et Indice Locupletmifno. 

Tom. IL LondifU, 

Extracted from t|ie British Critic, of January, 1794. 
With aUeratious and ad^iotu, 

NO. I, 

W 



HEN thi9 splendid edition of Horace was first pre9ented to our 
¥ieWf we exclaimed in the word^ of Catullus, 

" ChartA regiae, novi libri, 

^ovi umbiUci, lora rubra, mcmbraoa 
Directa pjnmbo, et pumice omnia aequata/' 

. The brightness of the paper, the amplitude of the margin, and 
the elegance of the type displayed in this work, are nearly unri- 
?<dled. They do honor to tne taste and liberality of the editors. 
They show, that by encouragement and exertion, the art of 
printing is in a high and progressive state of improvement, and 
we are confident that many of our readers will be eager to purchase 
an edition which has so nfiany recommendations from novelty and 
magnificence. 

A variorum edition of Horace has long been amoxiff the deside- 
rata of literature, and therefore great commendation w due to the 
enterprising spirit which produced the work now under our con- 
sideration. It is well known, that scholars of the first eminence, 
have often been employed in preparing editions of this kind. 
4mong other instances we are indebted to J. G. Grsevius, for the 
variorum. editions of Justin and Suetonius ; to J. F. Gron9vius for 
those of Plautus and Livy j to Peter Burman for those of Quinti-. 
Han and Ovid. But similar publications have often been under- 
taken with zeal, and executed with success, by persons of less 
intellectual prowess, and less literary celebrity, than the critics 
^hom we have just no>y enumerated. If an editor unites a large 
•hare of accuracy even with a moderate portion of erudition j if 
^e collects materials with industry, and uses them with judgment; 
t hie distingui^s between ingenuity and refinement, and separates 
useful information from ostentatious pedantry, he will have a claim 
^ public favor, though he should not possess the exquisite taste 
>f a l^eyne, the profound erudition of a Hemsterhuis, or the ke^n 
*^Qetra|ion of a Porson. 

The writings of Horace are familiar to us from our earliest boy- 
^^H)d. They carry with them attractions which are felt in every 
•^riod of life, and almost every rank of society. They charm alike 
y the harmony of the numbers, and the purity or the diction. 
^ey exhilarate the gay, and interest the serious, according to the 
Vol. V. No. IX. L 
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As in some drooping form and time-worn face 
Oft lingers yet the shade of youthful grace ; 
Lo> Parthenon, thy beauty still appears 
Amid the wreck of thy forgotten years. 
Though rude batbarian mosqncs profane thy site. 
And cells unveil'd now minglewith the light; 
Though but one lonely pillar lives to tell 
"Where a long range of shapely columns fell ; 
And, half suspended now, thy ruin nods 
O'er mould'ring fragments of its prostrate gods; 
Yet still Oblivion seems to toil in vain. 
For what she razes, Fancy rears again. 
Nor rears thee, Parthenon, of meaner mould, 
Than when, from Cecrops' cliff, would gleam of old 
Thy lustre o'er the rocky plain ; or burst 
Through moniing mists by orient suns disperst : ' ' 

How glows the frontispiece ! in sumptuous stone , 

An awful Jove his offspring seems to own ; 
With gaze majestic on the stranger bent. 
The heav'nly conclave nod their dread assent : 
High on her car she stands, the A'irgin Queen, 
In peaceful garb array'd, and peaceful mien : 
Light bound her steeds, unconscious of the rein^ 
While bloodless transport throbs in every vein. 
Neptune behind, in Parian stone, the earth 
Strikes ; and behold a war-horse spring to birth. 
Next Pallas gives the word ; from stony roots 
The branch of Peace in budding marble shoots—- 
Eight fluted columns, rank'd in even file, 
In front and rear adorn the shadowy pile: 
The channeFd triglypb, and its dropping base, 
Bespeak the new-born temple's Dorian race : 
There might you see, a dread-inspiring sight. 
The Lapithaj and Centaurs wreatnd in fight. 
Those wield their giant limbs ; these grasp their foe ' 
With sinewy arms, which branch from beasts below. 
Far-sloping pillars range along each side. 
And stretch a portico sublime and wide : 
Six, at each front, retiring from the eye, 
Shun its observance, but to tempt it nigh. 
In slow procession move around the frieze, 
Virgins, and yoijths, and guardian Deities. — 
Such Fancy paints thee, Parthenon, and pours 
Meridian splendor on thy waning hours. 
As oft the sun, on some tall mountain's brow, ^ 

Crown'd with the wreath that winter wove, as now 
It melts in silent lapse, will fling his ray, 
18U. And lend it lustre, while it wastes away. T. BURDON- 
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NOTICE OF 

a HOBATU FLACCI OPERA, 

Cm variis Leciionibmy notis Variorum^ et Indice Locupletmmo. 

Tom. IL Landini, 

Extracted from t|ie British Critic, of January, 1794. 
l^Uh aUerations and ad^ioiu. 



NO. I, 

W HEN thi9 splendid edition of Horace was first presented to our 
¥ieWf we exclaimed in the word^ of Catullus, 



« 



Chartffi regiae, novi libri. 



Novi umbiUci, lora rubra, mcmbraua 
Directa pjnmbo, et pumice omnia aequata." 

. The brightness of the paper, the amplitude of the margin, and 
the elegance of the type displayed in this work, are nearly unri- 
T^ed. They do honor to the taste and liberality of the editors. 
They show, that by encouragement and exertion, the art of 
printing is in a high and progressive state of improvement, and 
we are confident that many of our readers will be eager to purchase 
an edition which has so nfiany recommendations from novelty and 
magnificence. 

A variorum edition of Horace has long been among the deside- 
rata of literature, and therefore great commendation w due to the 
enterprising spirit which produced the work now under our con- 
sideration. It is well known, that scholars of the first eminence, 
have often been employed in preparing editions of this kind. 
4mong other instances we are indebted to J. G. Gr<£vius, for the 
variorum. editions of Justin and Suetonius ; to J. F. Gron9vius for 
those of Plautus and Livy ; to Peter Burman for those of Quinti-t 
lian and Ovid. But similar publications have often been under- 
taken with zeal, and executed with success, by persons of less 
intellectual prowess, and less literary celebrity, than the critics 
If horn we have just noyr enumerated. If an editor unites a large 
•hare of ^curacy even with a moderate portion of erudition ^ if 
he collects materials with industry, and uses them with judgment; 
if hie distinguishes between ingenuity and refinement, and separates 
useful information from ostentatious pedantry, he will have a claim 
'o public favor, though he should not possess the exquisite taste 
^ a I}eyne, the profound erudition of a Hemsterhuis, or the ke^n 
>^»etra^ion of a Porson. 

The writings of Horace are familiar to us from our earliest boy- 
^^^od. They carry with them attractions which are felt in every 
^»iod of life, and almost every rank of society. They charm alike 
|y the harmony of the numbers, and the purity or the diction, 
^ey exhilarate the gay, and interest the serious, according to the 

Vol. V. No. IX. L 
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different kinds of subjects upon which the poet is employed. Pro- 
fessing neither the jprecision of analysis, nor the copiousness of 
system, they have advantages, which, among the or^linary classes 
of writers, analysis and system farely attain. They exhibit huinaa 
imperfections as they really are, and human excellence as it prac- 
tically ought to be. They develope every principle of the virtuous 
in morals, and describe every modification of the decorous in man- 
ners. They please without the glare of ornament, and they in- 
struct without the formality of precept. They are die produce oi 
a mind enlightened by study, invigorated by observation ; compie- 
hensive, but not visionary ; delicate, but not fastidious : too ss^ 
cious to be warped by prejudice, and too generous to be cramped 
by suspicion. They are distinguished by language adapted to die 
sentiment, and by effort proportioned to the occasion. They con- 
teun elegance without affectation, grandeur* without bombast, sa- 
tire wimout buffoonery, and philosophy without jargon. 

Hence it is that the writings of Horace are more extensively 
read, and more clearly understood, than those of almost any oAer 
classical author. The expbnation of obscure passages, and die 
discussion of conjectural readings, form a part of the education 
which is given in our public schools. The merits of com- 
mentators, as well as of the poet himself, are the subjects of our 
conversation! and Horace, like our own countryman Shakspeare, 
has conferretfcelebrity upon many a scholar, who has been able to 
adjust his text, or to unfold his allusions. 

The works of some Roman and more Greek writers are iff- 
volved in such obscurity, that no literary adventurer should pre- 
sume to publish a variorum edition of them, unless he has explored 
the deepest recesses of criticism. But in respect to Horace, every 
man of letters knows where information is to be had, and every 
man of judgment will feel Kttle difficulty m applying it to useW 
and even ornamental purposes. 

Of such a writer as Horace, such an edition as that which has 
lately appeared, may be well supposed to have excited a consider- 
able share of public curiosity. We mean, therefore, to bestow 
more than a common degree of attention upon the contents of the 
present work, and we shall endeavour to conduct our inquiry iff 
such a manner as will not expose u^ to the imputation of undisdn- 
guishing praise, or acrimonious censure. 

The edition now offered to the public bears at first view die 
name of Dr. Combe only. The Dr. however, informs us, thathi* 



■ We use the word Grandeur, because we. think that Horace is seldom mW^ 
Under the article Grandeur, in the British EncyclopiEdia, our readfew will ma 
^e distinction bctweeu grandeur and sulktimity^ stated with (p.^eat penpicw 
and precbion. 
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hte friend Mr. Homer had some' concern in the begmmng of the 
task ; but we could wish that the Dr. had been pleased to favor us 
with a more particular account of the share which really belonged 
to Mr. Honier, and this wish is suggested to us by motives, not 
of idle curiosity, but of substantial justice. We mean not to dd- 
meciate the abilities, or to arraign the sincerity, of Dr. Combe. 
But we have weighty reasons for supposing, and no contemptible 
authority even for asserting, that the work was cluefly planned by 
Mr. Horner^ that he had procured and arranged materials nearly 
f<» the whole, and that jointly with Dr. C. he superintended the 
execution, till the fourtn book of the Odes was far advanced in 
the Press. 

Prefixed to the first volume is an admirable engraving of the 
late Earl Mansfield, with this motto subjoined to it : 

" Virtntis verap cust08. 

Qao mnltae magnaeqne secantur jndice lites.^ 

Now a criric, without the imputation of fastidiousness, might 
pronounce it rather unusual to compliment the same person in 
words so remote from each other ; for, the first passage is to be 
found in the first Epistle, and the second in the 16th Epistle of 
tlorace. He might doubt how far Lord Mansfield could with 
propriety be called « Virtutis verae Gustos/' according to the sense 
m which Horace originally wrote the expression ^ut himself ^ 
and to the vague application of it, either to the judunal or the po- 
litical character of Lord M. he might oppose many pertinent and 
formidable objections. Remembering die occasion upon which 
the second line was written, he might be led, by a very natural 
association of ideas, to suspect that an enemy of the noole Lord 
Would pursue to his disadvantage the very quotation which Dr. 
Combe had begun for the purpose of doing nim honor. We can- 
not ourselves forget a very unfortunate introduction of a part of 
die passage in the House of Commons^ ; and we were, asPlautus 
lays, ocuJati testes, of the ridiculous effect produced by the state- 
ment of the whole in a literary company. For the satisfaction 
then of Dr. C. and the vindication of ourselves, we will lay before 
Our readers the words of Horace : 



« 



Vir bonus est quis? 



Qui coiisnlla patrnm, qui leges juraqne servat. 
Quo multae magnseqne secantur judice lites; 
Quo res sponsored, et quo causae teste tenentur; 
SED yidet hunc oQinis domus, et viciuia tota 
Jntrorsns turpem, speciosum pelle decork." 

That Lord Mansfield deserved the commendation rather than 

^^M*^**— — ■ ' I III ■ III I — — 1— i»^»—— — ■ I ' I 

' The Dr'8. brief expression is, Mecum hancce operam inceperat* 
• By Mr. C-n-w-y. 

3 We follow the readiog of Ciminghvii^ bu^ inmost editions, it b printed 
9etpoii»ore. 
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the censure implied in these lines, and that Dr. Coiqbe bad, . 
he would call a right, to separate the one from the odier» we n 
allow. But we contend, that an encomiast;, uniting w 
with taste, would have been deterred from selecting, any li 
such a passage, for the description of a person whom he me; 
hold up to admiration. They who read a part, may rem* 
the whole ; and among those who remember the whole tn 
found prejudiced and mischievous persons, who will adn 
suitableness of the verse which the Dr. has applied, and thei 
ceed to apply the context, which the Dr. has overlooked^ o 
gotten, or defied. 

Tlie dedication to I-ord Mansfield is written in Latinity, a] 
uaexceptionable. We learn from it, that the noble Lord waj 
multiplicem et esquisitam eruditionem spectatissimus," that b 
" ob benignos et suavissimos mores admodum diligendus," t 
eloquence he surpassed all his contemporaries in the Senate, ai 
as at the Bar, that with great fame he jomed great title;, aa 
he was the Macenas of Dr. Combe. Much in this panegy 
said with truth, and all is said with some degree of ele{ 
But, while we commend Dr. C. for what he has done in thi 
of Dedication, we must not conceal from our readers vfha) 
Homer intended to do. If that judicious and diligent schpla 
been living, tbe illustrious names of Mr. Windham and Mr. ] 
would have adorned the page in which we now find the »eni 
name of Lord Mansfield j and the Dedication itself wouU 
beeu written by a person, the whole force of whose mindi 
have been exerted upon such an occasion, and whose » 

' We Bay, almost, because Lord M. is called " ol> multipliMiB et exr| 
wonl spectatH) 



eruditionem spectatissimus." Tills, we tbink, a very unautborned u 
era (■» Dr. C. mar leeni troir ' " ' 



inu^j.irr9ii;.) Homo in rebiu judicandis spcctatus rt cognituti. Cl«. Omt. 'm\ 
Uh. II. In perfecto et gpectato viro, Cic. de aaiicltiA, Sect. II. Uteba 
dico ignohlli.sed spectato bomine Clpophanto. Cic. pro Ctuentio. Apj 
ttuag^ it answers to insignia, nobilis, piilclicr. Aiiliis Uellius, iadead, Jjb, 
C4p. XXI. writes thns : T. Caslrieius rhetoricie clisciplinae doctor, qsi 
Houiie locnm principem declainanili ae docendi, summa vir auctoritate | 
teque, et i Oivo HaJriano in amret atiitie lUrras ««(a(H». Unt, we obser 
that the style of Anius Gellias is not famous for its purity, nor well adap 

?anesyriF. Secoodl^, tbat the phraseology oftpcctalag in tuera is verya 
'hirdly, that muret isjoiued with literal. Fourtldy, Ibat Hadrian, the 
ap/'ovin^. is mentioned as welt as Castriciuq, ttie person approved ; and, 
tbat Caatriciiia professed anil practised the art ofrbeloric, and therefore tl 
knowledge of that art could be ascertained. Upon the whole, then, ■ 
may be calkd Spectatiis, for his moral qnalities displayed in practice, 
skiU in the exercise of arts, of hit probity nnd jndcment in the cone 
business, as broujjbt to the test of exfciieticc. But tor the mere ocfiMHtwti, 
mere pexteiaioH, or even the mere dinplay of learning, no man, we belli 
styled Spectatua, by the pore writers of liitin. We shall rust observe by li 
that GcsneTrefei-s in his Thesauras -to the 1^0 th chapter of Aulas Geliiulfi 
•fthcftst; and, indeed, his numerical refeteRces are often erroneoos. 
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duiing the ^aatriiet' stages ii diis pvibUcation, was repeatedly askedi 
and^(enerally fbllewed, by Mr. .Henty Homer. 

To the Dedication succeeds d^ Preface^ containing three pagev. 
The editot there tells us, that among the numerous and splendid ' 
editions of Horace, no one has yet appeared with the variorum 
HOtse ; that in this new edition, care has been taken to assist the 
studies of scholars, and to adorn the libraries of collectors by the 
iiitro4nction of such notes as are approved for their utility by the 
docd judices ; that Baxter's edition^ republished"^ by G^sner, has 
becHi prefibrred by the editor in his choice of a text ; that this 
chcriice was ^nade on account of the accuracy of Gesner's text, and 
die excellence of the notes, and that the text of the Variorum 
Edition uniformly follows that of Baxter, except in passages mani- 
festly cb^upted fay the blunders of printers. Upon this asser- 
tbn we beg leave to remark, that the text of the Variorum, in 
many places not so corrupted, by no means corresponds to the 
text of Baxter, and that the want of correspondence is to be im- 
piated, sometimes, it should seem, to inadvertency, and some- 
times to design. We shall hereafter support this general position 
by the detail of particular proofs. 

Dr. C. proceeds to inform us^ that the notes produced from 
odier authors belong << vel ad explicationem vel ad rem criticam, 
aliis in quibus vel de re mythologies vel historidi %itur, et quiae 
ilbiqoe sunt ill propatulo, o'missis." 

■ Dr.'C. has carefully read through seven manuscripts preserved 
in the British Museum. They are distinguished in the Var. Edit. 
by these letters. A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

The MS. marked E, contains only the three first books of the 
Qdes, and " quatuor Odas libri quarti." The MS. marked G, 
Contains the Epistles, the Art of Poetry, and " primes sermones 
Hovem.^' We think that Dr. Combe should have said the ionrJirH 
Odes of the fourth book, and the. nine first Satires of the first 
book 5 and, upon examining the w. LI. of the Var* Edit, we find 
our opinion confirmed. 

• We shall present to our readers Dr. C.*s catalogue of these 
Harleian Manuscripts. 

A 2725 • Sec. 10. 

B 35.S4 Sec. 12, 

C $!724 Sec. 13. 

D 3754 • Sec. 15. 

E 2609 Sec. 15. 

F 4862 Sec. 15. 

G 2621 Sec. 13. 



' Dr. Combe's words are, Qaamvis et eruditione et orbanieDtis sammis nonDuUet 

abnndant. 

^ Oesner's edition of Baxter was first pnblished at Oottingen, in 1757 ; and 
afterwards at Leipsic, in 1772. Tlie catalogue of Var. Edit, notices the last. 
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,'Tbe foregoing enumeratioh ist we doubt no^ Tefff' accunMi 
But it were to be wished, that Dr. C. had given in his .preface t. 
specimen of every manuscript, and enabled his readers to judee fat 
themselves of their respective antiquity, and consequently mihat 
authority. 

The Dr. speaks with gratitude, and even triumph, of the pON 
Jiteness which he experienced from the persons who attend at the 
Royal Library, where he had access to the Editio princeps pf 
Horace, and he bestows many just encomiums upon s^ coUectioH, 
which reflects the highest lustre on royal munificence* He makes 
also very proper acknowledgments to the Curators of the British 
Museum, << pro humanitate qui codices manuscriptos omnes qiubos 
opus fuit, ei accommodarunt." 

. The Dr. tells us, that his notes are chiefly taken from the 
writings of Bentley, Cuningham, Baxter, Gesner, Klatziii% 
Janus, Waddelus, Wakefield, and others, whom it was scarce 
necessary to particularise, ^ praesertim," says he, << ci^m ncnmoa 
singulorum quorum notis usus sum ad calcem hujusce proocmii 
subjunxi " We shall in due time produce very strong objectiooi 
to the accuracy of this statement. 

The Dr. proceeds thus : Quod ad loca in notis citata specta^ 
}i9ec quidem accurate recognita et collata, ssepenumero castigatSf 
in vestras manua trado. This is a bold decl^tion indeed, and^ 
for the present, we are content with saying, in the words of 
Longinus, to Si r^v apa otlp^i roirotiroy, ov^e dAiyou ScT* haoffju 
Sec. 32. 

Of the Index, Dr. C. thus speaks, ^^Indicem vocabulorum 
omnium copiosum, et aliis praecedentibus locupletiorem adjeci ; 
Index enim a Thoma Tretero collectus, ter mille in locis, ut ultra, 
auctus et emendatus est." Our readers, we doubt not, are well 
acquainted with the correctness of the late Mr. Homer, in the very 
useful office of making Indexes. We trust that Dr. C. has profited 
by the example of his friend. We think the Index tg the Var. 
Iiorace very copious, and without professing to have undergone 
the drudgery of a minute inquiry^ we have found it in niany in* 
stances very exact. 

In the close of the preface Dr. C. adverts to the memorv of 
Mr. Homer ; and, because our own opinions and our own feelmgf 
entirely harmonise wJth the Dr.*s, we will lay before our readers 
the following sentences* 

^' Huic procRinio iinem hic imponere yellem, sed lunici, qai mecnin hancce 
operam inceperat, qniqiie meciim familiariter, dum superstes, vixcrat, prasmatnni 
mors hoc Id loco non est prsterennda silentio. 

/' Fungamur igitiir non inani mnnere, et merita egre^ii viri Henrici Homefy 
consilionim omnium societatfe mecnm nuper conjnnctissirai, in mamoriam refo- 
remus. Fuit ille literarnm, artiumque hiimaniorum scientissimns, viik sanctoif 
probitatis, fidei, et amicitianim tenax, in prosequendis stndiis pertinacissimtis, 
et, dum yires nuwebaDt^ labore et vigiM inaomitua ; pibil tamea gravitati senr* 
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jenrieVmt, intervidUi enim negotiorom faceto lepore^ nt mos eit anieonmi, dii- 
jpungebat juconditer. 

'* viri tali ingenio, tant^ renmi cognitione, qui Doctonim stndiis se adjato- 
tem prsestabat, qni bibliothecis tot ornamenta addidit, qiiis desiderio sit pndor 
ABt modus ? Lugeatis £um mecum omnes, quibuscnnqiie cordi sunt litene, qui- 
Irascunqne candor, et fides et honestas in pretio babentur, lugeatis. 

^ O/aUacem hominum spem^ fragilemque fortunam, et inanes nestras ecntentumes : 
fiUB im medio gpatio sape franguntwr^ et corruunty et onte in ip89 cursu c^vntur 
ptdm portum cotupicere pottierunt. 

The eulogy upon Mr. Homer is well founded, and well timed. 
The quotation from Cicero is pertinent and pathetic. But we 
camiot help observing, that the style in the conclusion of the 
{irefiace seems rather different from that of the preceding part, 
and bears some resemblance to the declamations we have heard in 
colleges. 

As to the style of the preface, it is neither decorated by splen- 
dor, nor disgraced by quaintness. It is grave without dignity, 
and intelligible without elegance. It deserves some praise, and 
provokes little censure. But if the Latinity of Lipsius was some- 
times arraigned with justice by Henry Stephens, that of Strada 
by Caspar Scioppius, and that of Bentley by Richard Johnson, 
the authors of the British Critic may stand acquitted by Dr. C. 
of presumption, when they take the liberty of saying, that, in the 
compass of three pages they have found two passages which are 
written ill, and two which might have been written better. The 
Dr. speaking of the Royal Library, says, «< utpote per favorem et 
gratiam regii possessoris nihil abest, quod k studiosis et litera- 
tis in hac elegantissima et locupletissim& bibliotheca desiderari 
possit.*' We assure Dr. C. that he will find no authority for 
this use of utpote with nihil abest in Forcellinus, in Gesner, 
anTurselline, (vid. pages 895 and 1097. Edit. Schwartz, Leipsicy 
1719.) Nolt^nius, p. 1889. gives this plain and just canon : ut- 
pote «non habet verbum, nisi intercedente qui vel quum^ aut 
certe jungitur adjectivis sine verbo." 

Intervalla enim negotiorum faceto lepore, says the Dr. ut mos . 
est amicorum, disipiingehzt jttcunditer. We find dulciter in Ap- 
puleius, in quo (says Ruhnkenius, in his admirable preface) inest 
antiquitatis afFectatio molesta eum legentibus. Again, cupienter 
cupit, Ennius in Phcenice. Ampliter, Pla;utus in Cistell. Cupi- 
enter, Accius in Philoctete. Avariter, Plaut. in Ruden. (vid. 
Funccius de adolescentia ling. Lat. p. 298. and Laurenburgii an- 
tiquarius). In p. 2007. of Putschius Gram. Lat. auct. antiq. 
Augustin lays down some judicious rules for the formation of ad- 
verbs, and in p. 2008* he thus proceeds : " sane circa has regulas 
auctoritas usa est, et in paucis prxsumsit, ut diceret Cicero hu- 
maniter, ciim humane dicere debuit j et Terentius,^ Vitam pared 
ac duriter agebat." Gesner gives three instances from Cicero of 
humaniter for humane. Nizolius produce^ four ; but in the second 
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humaniter fieremus, the true reading, perhaps,' i§4ittlliamtii8. Ifl 

Forcellinus, there is a fourth instance quoted from Nonius^ where 
humaniter is used for moderate, comiter, facile — ** invitus literal 
tuas scinderem, ita sunt humaniter scriptse." As to the passage 
quoted by Augustin from Terence, our readers know well that it 
occurs in th^ first scene, first act of the Andria, and they alio 
remember in the Adclphi, 

seniper narce ac dnriter 
Se habere. Acr I. Sc. I. 

Augustin goes on : Sed tameii ipsi auctores modestius et cum 
quodam pudore contra regulam pauca praesumserunt. Jucundi*> 
ter, we are confident, is not one of those few. 

Dr. C. writes, " codex G. continet solummodb Epistolas, te 
If the Dr. will take the trouble of looking at the Curse Posteriores 
Cellarii, p. 168. or at Scheller'sPraecep. Styli Bene Latim p. ^55. 
cr at Noltenii Lexicon L. L. Antibarbarum, p. 1205. he will find 
that solummodo is not used by any writer of the Augustan age^ 
and in future, he may. be inclined, to employ taiitummodo^ wbuh 
is equivalent in sense, and superior in purity. 

When we compare the size of the preface with the extent and 
variety of the work itself, we are compelled to remark, that con* 
ciseness sometimes produces obscurity ; and that obscurity is not 
always inconvenient to editors, who may know more of facts than 
it is convenient for them to detail, and less of criticisni than it 
might be safe for them to disclose. 

The preface is followed by the Nomina Auctorum et Openuii) 
ex quibus Dr. C. notas desumsit. 

The index is said to have been that, which was prepared by T. 
Treter, and of which we are to inform our readers that it wai 
printed at Antwerp, 1575, by Christopher Plantin. 

Nomina auctorum et operum ex quibus nottu desumai* 

Barnes. — Josh. HarneMi EUit. Homeri, 2 Tom. 4to. 1711. 

Baxt.— (iul. Baxteii Edit. Horatii,8vo. 1725. 

Bent.— Rich. Bentleii Edit. Horatii, 4to. 1711. 

Bond— Job. Bond Edit. Horatii, 8vo. 1670. 

Bowycr — Explicationes vetenim aliquot auctonim ad fincm, Edftvliu 'ixiTi^;,4to* - 

1763. 
Croqn. — Jacohi Cmqnii Edit. Horatii, 4to. 1611. 
Clin. — Alex. Cuuin|i^niii aiiirnadversiones in Rich. Bentleii Notas et Emendfr* 

tiones ad HoratniiH, l^mo. ^7'i\. 
Bac. — And. Daciir Edit, lloralii, tt Tom. ll^nio. 1709. 
Desp, — Lwd. Ocsprez Edit. Horatii, in nsum Delphini, 4to. 1691. 
Gesn).— Jo. Matt. Gesneri Edit. Hoi-atii, 8vo. 1773. 
Hare — Jo. HareEpistola C:iti(*a, 4to. 1726. 
Hurd — K. Hard S.T. Pr. Edit. Epistolarum Horatii ad Pisones et AugostODy 

3Tom. l«nio. 1766. 
Jan — M. Christ. David Jani Edit. Carminum Horatii, 2Tom. 8vo. 1778. 
Jas. dc >Jor. — Jason dc Noris in Epistolam Q. iloi-atii, de arte poctica, 8vo.l55^ 

' Emestus quotes hnmaniter in this passage, and explains it aeqao animo. £^ 
nefltus adds a fifth instance from Lib. I. de Divinatione, Sect. 7. Doccbopvo* 
lectd quid sit humaniter vivcre -, and he explains it by << hilare." Y. Clav. Ciceron. 
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Ktote.- -<!hr« Adol|»b. Klotaii Lcctionet Vraajthm;, dvo. 1770. 

Eaamb. — Dioo. LRmbiui Kdit. Hovatii, fol. 1577. 

tan. — Car. Linne Systema Vcgetabiuum, 8vo. 1784. 

=*. — — Systema N^tnrsp, 8vo. 17<;6. 

Biuret.— M. Aot. Moreti £dit. fic)ratii,dvo. 1561. 

lHarkl. — ^Jer. MarkUnd Epistola Critica, 8vo. 17^3* 

Paliri. — llieod. Palmaniii Edit. Horatii, t^mo. 1564. 

Rutg. — Jani Rutgersii Lectiones Venusinap, li^nio. 1699. 

Sanad. — Sanadoo Edit Moral ii, 2 Tom. 4to. 17**8. 

Taylor^Jo. Taylor de Jure Civiii Anglise, 4to. 1756. 

Ton-.— liataren. Torrentii Edit.Horatii, 4to. 1608. 

Waddel.-^Gteorgii Waddeli Animadversiones in ioca qnsdam Horatii, &c. Ifmo. 

. 173*. 
Wake. — Gilbert! Wakefield in Horatium Observationes Critics, editse cum 
poematibns siiis partim scriptis, partini redditis, 4to. 1776. 

— ^ Sylva Critica, 2 Tom. 8vo. 1789. 

Zeon. — ^Jo. Car. Zennii Edit. Horatii, Jo. Matbiap. Gcsncri, 8vo. 1718. 

After the Catalogue, we next meet with the life of Horace^ 
ascribed to Suetonius^ and accompanied by very copious notes 
from lanus, Gesner, and Baxter. This is succeeded by a lifft 
of Horace << in eodem codice, says the Var. Edit, aliter descripta-^ 
But we read in Gesner, *« in alio exemplari brevius descripta* r 
This seeming contradiction is not explained. But in the notes 
we read, U eadem, paucis mutatis e codice antiquo J. Sicardi, le- 
riturinEdit. Basil. 1527," Then follow three different readings 
from the Basil edition. Migravit, is in the Basil, for commigrar 
vit. De Arte Poetica is wanting in the Basil, and for << optime 
Acron," the Basil reads "optime jEmilius." In Gesner tliere 
are no various readings \ but we find migravit (which is a various 
reading in the Basil) inserted in«the text of the Variorum, and we 
also find in line 10. of Gesner, " scripsit," but in line 8. of thd 
Variorum « scripsit autem." These variations are of little conse- 
quence, nor shall we attempt to account for them. 

In the Var. Edit, we next meet with vita Horatii, « in tribus 
codd. Bland, aliter descripta." This life is not in Gesner, but 
Dr. C. found it in Janus.* There is a fourth life in the Variorum, 
called, Q. Horatii Flacci Vita per annos digesta. Dr. C does not 
explain whence he took it, but we imagine that it was from Janus. 

We could wish that Dr. C. had favored us with what Jo- 
hannes Masson has written on the chronology of Horace ; vid. 
Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. i. p. 234. with Dacier's Chronologia Hora- 
tiana, prefixed to the Delphin edition by Desprez ; and, above 
ally with a tract called, de Temporibus Librorum Horatii et poem- 
atum adeo Ricardi Bentleii sententia. Gesner has inserted it, and 
Dr. C. should have attended to these words of Gesner, *« Sed 
oper* pretium est, h. e. Studiosis Horatii, qui Bentleianum exem- 
plar ad manus non habent accommodatum, poni post banc prae- 
fationem locum integrum ex praefatione viri magni, quo tempora 

^— — — — ■! I I 11 I . . I ■ ^ 

' Mitscberlich, iwliose first Vol. of Horace was published At Leipsic in l-BOO, has 
not mentioned ^eVariCTumEditi&n, He hasjndicionsly 8abjoined,as did theVario« 
rum editors* ^^ Yitam poetie a Massono ampla doctrina iustmetam, a Jani scite ia 
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librorum Horatii ordinat : hoc certe confirmare possum^ me^ dual 
recenseo singulas eclogas, dillgenter attendisse, si quid esse^ 
Bentleianis temporum radonibus adversum^ nee deprehendisse qiud« 
quam, quod momentum aliquod ad eas evertendas haberet^ lic^ 
quibusdam eclogis non improbabili ratione forte tempus edam 
aliud, recentius prsesertim, possit adscribi." 

Bendey's Sententia, if produced, might hare illustrated and con* 
firmed the observations of the very learned Dr. Warton, in p. 7. 
of his Dedicadon to the Essay upon Pope. ^ Horace^ says YH* 
Warton, has more than once disclaimed all right and dtle to the 
name of poet, on the score of his ethic and satiric pieces : 

Neque enim concladere versum 
Dixeris esse satis. 

are lines often repeated, but whose meaning is not, extended and 
weighed as it ought to be." Now Horace, according to Bendey's 
calculadon, wrote the first book of the Sadr^s in the 26. 27. and 
*28di years of his age ; the second in the 31. 32. and 33. ; the 
Epodes in 34 and 35 ; the first book of the Odes in 36. 37. 88. 
From the interval, therefore, between the date of the first book 
. of the Sadres, from which Dr. Warton quotes, and the subse- 
quent publication of the Odes, it appears according to Bentleyi 
Horace had not been distinguished in the character of a lyric po(^ 

when he said ; 

Prianiin ego me illoruniy dederim quibns este poetb^ 
Excerpam nnmero. 

Whence Dr. Combe took the fourth life of Horace, inserted in 
the Variorum, why he inserted it,, and why he omitted the abof e- 
menttoned work of Bendey, we are not informed. 

We afterwards come to a tract De Amicis Horatii ; ^d as Dr. 
Combe is silent here too, we are abandoned to conjecturci when 
we ascribe that Tract to Janus in consequence of the itAXomng 
words, which we read in Part IV. of the Bibliotheca Cridc^t ' 
p. 86. ** Horatii amicos recenset sic, ut omnia festinanter cor- 
rasisse videatur. Conferant harum literarum studiosi ab eo dicta 
de Q. Dellio cum animadversione Ruhnkeniana ad Veil. Pat. £• 
84. 3. ut intelligant quid sit temere efFundere, quid accurate, 
cogitateque scribere." Upon the authority of report, and from 
the signature of H. W. in page 96. of the Bibliotheca Cridca, we 
have been accustomed to ascribe the learned but severe review of 
Janus's Horace to Mr. Wagner. 

The Variorum edition, after the litde tract, De Amicis Horadi, 
presents us with two Odes, which some time ago were puUished 
from a manuscript in the Vatican, and which are properly rejected 

• - — ""*"- 

Compendium rcdactara," and he adds : ** Quae vel sola argumentorum afiatim 
suppeditat, quam infirma omnino Bentleii tcmponim sit ratio qua Horatinm pri- 
mum, idque aimis aetaiis suae 26, 33, sermonibus, postea biennio Epooiiy 
deinde septem annis tribus prioribus Carminnm libris, turn Epistolarum libio 
primo inde Carminum libro 4, et seculari, denicjue Arti et EpiHtolarom liblo 
tecuDdo uni vacasse demonstrdre conatus est." — Vide Pnefat. p. 21. 
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in p: 28. of the Prolegomena of the Variontm, as unworiiby of 
Horace. This sentence appears to be adopted from Janus. 

After the Odes, we come to the Testimonia Antigua de Hora- 
tio, two of which are found in Gesner, but the other three from 
Ovid, Petronius, and Persius, are not in Gesner, but transferred 
from Januis. 

We next meet with a valuable tract of Aldus Manutius, De 
Undeviginti Generibus Metrorum Horatii^ and the Metra Hora* 
tiana, as drawn up by Christopher Wase. The former is in Janus^ 
but the latter is inserted in Gesner. 

Many readers would perhaps have commended the editor for 
having followed the example of Schtoeder in his edition of Seneca*8 
Tragedies ; of Havercamp, in his edition of Lucretius ; and of 
many other scholars, who have accumulated metrical information 
in their editions of classical authors. We hope to be pardoned^ 
for stating that the Bibl. Lat.of Fabricius points out several sources 
of metrical criticism not unworthy our editor's attention. « Me- 
trorum Horatianorum rationem explicarunt, ex antiquis Diomedes^ 
d Art. Gram. p. 517 — 52B. ^ recentioribus, Nic. . Perottus et 
Aldus Manudus, quos jam supra memoravi, tum Franciscus Pa^ 
tricius qui MS. fuit in Bibl. Heinslana, ut Dan. Bambergium 
aliosque^ omittam.'' Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. vol. i. p. 250. 

We have now finished our detail of the preliminary matter 
found in the Var: Edit. It is with great concern that we notice 
the omission of the prasidiuy as Gesner calls them, of his edition 
of Baxter. This little work is replete with information very 
necessary to be communicated to thcTcaders of Gesner's Horace* 
It gives a clear account of the Princeps Editio, which Gesner 
prefers to every manuscript, and which Maittaire by conjecture 
assigns to Antonius Zarotus Parmensis. Scholars virill be the 
more interested in the history and description of that edition^ 
because, before the appearance of Gesner, it was the only one 
in which we could find the celebrated reading of pretium mentis^ 
for, per vim mentis, in v. 140. Epist. 2. Lib. 2. 



FBEFACE TO THE ALDINE PINDAR. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

* Lhe Preface of Aldus Manutius to the Editio priru 
eeps of Pindar, dedicated to Andrew Nauageri, a Venetian noble- 

* Dr. Charles Burney, whose learning, taste, and penetration, are justly ad- 
mired by every scholar, has drawn ap a most excellent system upon the metre 
of Horace. The work is replete with accuracy, perspicuity, and elegance j and 
we hope fbat tiie author will not long withhold it from the public. 
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man, from the extreme scarcity of the edition fo whiofi it is prefixed^ 
may not have come within the reach of several learned' mmi, who 
tfiight be otherwise anxious to peruse its contents. : ;^AiiiDng other 
airious matter, it contains a sketch of the war which dien neady 
tavaged Italy, and for some time impeded the typographical labors rf 
Aldus 5 and a complete account of the Greek authors which he had 
tlready published, or intended to publish. As it appears to me that it 
tnay not altogether be unwelcome to those who delight in classical 
antiquity nor foreign to the plan of your publication, I tai^e 
the liberty of requesting that you will insert it in the next number 
^ your JOUKNAL. 

I am. Sir, your's, &c. jf, A. 



ALDUS MANUTIUS, ROMANUS, 
ANDREJE NAUAGERIO PATRICIO VENETOj 

S. P. D. 

v^tJNT jam quatuor anni, Nauageri carissime, cum , statu! 
^uram nanc provinciam nostram intermittere, quod videteffl 
tiDtam fere Italiam ardere crudelissimo bello; tum quia cogebtf 
abesse Venetiis, ut agtos et preciosa praedia nostra, qux amisimus, 
Hon nbstr^ quidem culpa, sed horum infelicium temporum, recu- 
peratemus. Vivi ienim et nos pervenimus, quibus dicatur durum 
ftlud \ Htec mea sunt, veneres migraie cdoni. Verum cum oihS 
proficeremus, atque integrascete mala atque incendia belli videren- 
tur, qua propediem extinctum iri sperabamus, rcvertiitius Vene^ 
tias ; quas Athenas alteras hoc tempore possumus dicere, cum 
propter alios plurimos singulari doctrina prseditos viros, turn 
propter Musurum nostrum 5 cujus hortatu, et tuo^ et Juctwfi 
nostri jucundissimi, et ceterorum qui bonis literis magnoperiidc^ 
l^tantur, mutavi sententiam, atque ad labores redii eos,'qao8 
qulm durissimos jam vigiftti annos [eram] expertus, vixque «q|UO$ 
noveram viribus nostris. Sed quldni ? jam pridem mihi imperavi, 
nulla unquam evitare incommoda, nullas impensas, nullos labores, 
dum prosim hominibus : summisi capiil ceirvice paratdfen^ejt^iJBn* 
Quamobrem dptimos quosque libros tarn Graecos quam'. Latinos, 
id quod siepe alias memini poUiceri, emittere est animus excuses 
cura nostra in manus studiosorum. Sum praeterea aggressurus et 
Hebraicos propter libros sacros nostros, qui ex Hebraicis Grxci, et 
Graecis Latini facti sunt, ut cum illis conferri possint ; et si qui 
sunt errores, (aiunt enim esse quamplurimos,) tollantur, idquead 
utilitatem et gloriam Christianae religionis, Faveat igiturDeus 
Opt. Max. SoTijp lacov. 

En! exit tibi primus in publicum ex aedibus nostris, mi'Naua- 
gerl, tuus Pindarus, tanquam Dux habejis secum comites Cat 
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imachum, Dionysium de situ orbis, Lycophronem ; et exit qui- 
tem f^ub tao nomine, cum pro mea erga te incredibili benevoletttia^ 
[uod sis apprime doctus, et (quod paucis admodum datum est,) 
cutissimo homo ingenio acerrimoque judicio. Sunt enim multi ' 
ngeniodi quidem, sed vel parvo vel nullo judicio ; contra, nba* 
luUi acri quidem judicio, sed minimo ingeuio : tu sequ^ et ingenio 
t judicio vales plurimum : testimonio sunt tua scripta absolutissima 
t1 carmine vel prosa oratione ; nam et hac et illo certas cum Anti- 
(uitate, quemadniodum et Petrus Bembus noster, decus erudito- 
iim setatis nostrse, et magna: spes altera Roma, Sed hsec parciis ; 
le videar assentari, id quod 3i me maxime est alienum. Deus est 
nihi testis, nee dicere me quicquam, nee scribere unquam, nisi 
juod seiitio, quodque verum mihi esse videtur. 

^E^^go; yiq fj,oi xsivog 6fi,&; oa^ao ttuAijctiv, 

Aurotp lyoiV egsco, cog ]XOi hoxel ehai aAi}^^. 

Turn etiam volui, ut sub tuo nomine exiret Pindarus ex Acade- 
nia nostra, quia sic delectaris hoc poeta, ut ssepe eum tua manu 
iccurate descripseris, puto, ut tibi magis fieret familiaris, turn ut 
^disceretur a te facilius et teneretur memoria ,tenacius. ' Id quod 
lescribendo Thucydidem fecit Demosthenes, qui, ut Lucianus ait 
tgog oLTTuidsvTovy Qcties ilium descripsit, idque ad suam ipsius utili- 
latem. Nam haud facile dixerim, quantum suam adjuvet memo- 
iam, qui vel notet in margine singula quaeque, scitu et memoratii 
ligna, qu2e legerit ; vel describat sua manu integros libros, quos 
»ibi velit fieri familiares, Grsecos praesertim ; cum propter alia 
nulta, tum propter accentus et orthographlam, qux si quis aut 
gnorat aut negligit, non habetur doctus. Quare, meo quidem 
udicio, non hortandi solum sunt juvenes, ut sua manu sibi descri- 
>ant, quibus studeant, libros, sed etiam compellendi ; et si omned 
ion queant, at optimum quemque et candidissimum. Commen- 
:aria autem in Pindarum et ceteros, quos ei adjunxi comites, nee 
ion in Hesiodum, Sophoclem, Euripidem, -^schylum, TheocrJ- 
rum^ Oppianum brevi daturi sumus uno volumine : Quibus esj: 
inimus fecefe iridicem eorum omnium, quae scitu digna lii iis ip§Jl^ 
iiabeiitur commentariis. Qiiam quidem rem in omnibus Hbria^ 
)ui ex sedibus nostris exibimt, in manus hominum facturi sumi;^^ 
li saxum, quod tot annos volvo, alter Sisyphus, in montis cacumen 
perduxero. Nunc vero premuntur torcularibus horum oratorum 
orationes ; videlicet, j£schinis, Lysiae, Dinarchi, AndocidsD, 
ts%if Antiphontis, Goi^iae, Demadis, Alcidamantis, Lesbonactieiy 
Antisthenis. Post hos dabuntur, Deo volente, Platonis opera: 
Turn Xenophontis et deinceps ceterorum illustrium. Tu, mi 
Kauageri, interea tuum Pindarum lege, et nos, ut amas, aima. 
Vale. ... , 

Venetiis, in aedibus Aldi et Andreae Asulani soceri, mense 
Januario^ MDXIII. 
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Fr(m the Leaf of a Lucretius in the Library of J. Bryant.^ 

Im Juvencm optimum et amicissimum.— S. N. Coll. Regal. Cantab. AlmnoiiBi 
quem ex animo amavi, quiqoe praooiaturo obitu aimo 1737* deceaiit. 

Jam mihi canities capiti superingruit, et jam 

Lustra senescenti praeteriere decern ; 
Ex quoi dulce caput, venit vis effera morbi» 

Teque adeo in tenebras mersit acerba dies: 
At non ferre raeae potuere oblivia menti ; 

In memori semper pectore vivus ades. 
Qui poteram, o! juvenis donis coelestibus aucte, 

Suavis amicitiee non meminisse tuae ? 
Heu ! pietas, virtusque brevis, moresque caduci, 

Ingenium, et i*ar6 conspicienda fides. 
Praecipue ante oculos surgit tua dulcis imago, 

Egregium hoc quoties pignus amoris adest : 
Hoc mihi ciim dederas, subit6 gravis hora secuta est, 

Teque meo eripuit mors inopina sinu. 
Cura manet, semperque mihi recidiva manebit ; 

Mors tua delenda est non nisi morte me&. 
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ON THE 
IAMBIC METRE USED BY ANACREON. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 



It is sufficiently obvious, on the first perusal, ihat many of 
&e Odes which are attributed to Anacreon, are the productions of k* 
^Iful poets. To determine those that arc genuine, may be deemed a 
Yain attempt ; there are, however, 1 think, two considerations,, whiclt 
may be of material service in forming a successful conclusion, these an 
an attention to the metre, and to the poetical spirit of each ode. 

I shall confine my observations to the first sixty-four odes in FischeA 
edition : it will appear that of these, twenty-three are written accordiDg 
to one form of Iambic metre, which I shall distinguish by the letter A» 
and twenty-four according to another form of Iambic metre* which 1 
shall distinguish by the letter 6. There will then remain three oda of 
different metres, and fourteen which I consider to be spurious. 

' Versus, InspectQ libro, quem mihi dono dederat| longo pdst ftmpoi*^ 
Cimponti. a. 



On the Iambic Metre, 8fc 
A. 
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B feet occur but seldom. Od. E'. 5. XT'. 3. Mr'. 7.8. 

Bxamples of thw occur, Od* ae'. s. ah'. 4. 10. and in the five fint vene* 
I. A a'. 

B. 
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[hily one example. Od. Az'« 6* 

Two examples of this occur intermixed with tiie Iambics, Od. £'• S. AH'. 0. 
wkde of Ode a', is written in this measure. 

RULE I. 

he form A. is an iambic dimeter catalectic, admitting occasionally 
bracK in the first and second places, an4 a trochee in the first. 

RULE II. 

lie form B. admits an iambic dimeter catalectic, with an anapaest in 
first place : this form also admits an Ionic h minore dimeter : butin 
case the last syllable of the verse is either naturally long, or made 
y position. 

OBSERVATIOir. 

ystcms of verses composed according to the form A* never achnil 
es of the form B« but systems according to the form B. intermix 
es of the form A. 



ifter a distribution of the Odes of Anacreon into classes, I shall add 
fw remarks upon the text of iPischer's edition, as far as regards the 
re of the forty-seven odes, which are written according to the above 

Odaria Anacreontis secundum formam A, 



OvTif Kt^etrx r«v^«<(. 

A8y»V0if9 tu yvpetTxtif 

0» ftfv xxXnp xufinfinv* 
0SA4V, iiXsit ^tXtiatti* 
OS fUi ^(€Af« Tuytf. 



10'. 

K'. 

KIT. 

AA'. 

Af!. 

Ar'. 

AA'. 
AE'. 

ah'. 

MZ'. 



«• /. 



'H yn fiixatwt vim* 
'H Tccyr«A»t; 9ror I9*m, 

£i ^vXXet vdrret iiiii^w, 

'O T«t;£«$ cvrli 5 «*«». 
Eym y%0m uxf f iM/. 
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On tie lan^ipMetre, ^» 



Odaria Anacreontis seeundiim formam B* 



IB,', T« *P«Jdf.Td T«» 'E^«TAnr. 

ST'. Srf^^Mti^ #tff x^tl^6iffi, 

Z\ 'fctxtviifM fit f«ipia, 

H'. Am vv»T«f fyjuchviMf, 

KA\ AoTf /te0<v }«r* J yvftUKtg, 

KB'. riiEe^c^ rif» orx^^y Bee^vXXt. 

K0\ T^d^i f66t Bu6vXXc9 tur»» 

A\ a/ Mdf>0*«i rlf^E^atrx. 

AST'. T/^i r0v$ toficvi hidrxui, I 



MB'. Ild^Af ^y A<»yur»v. 

Mr[. M.etKx^itfifUV tr$y TfTT^. 

M A, . ' EiAx^w uut^ f^xXy** 

ME . 'O in^ c rni KvM^. 

Or fydr n«/; 0^<X#. 

n»Ai0/ /itfy if^fv $3i|. 
''Ayt ^4 ^' if^«» « ffiflM. 
Th "Epentt y«# r«y <(^3#»ft 

^/ * «/^ ^' » 7 t J* 



MST'. 

MH. 

A. 

T'. 

NZ'. 

NH'. 

2A'. 



Tria alia Anaereontit Odaria, 

Sr'. Ax6 jKof ^M<y yifotrc. 

Odqritt incertorum Auciorum» 



*IH'. K.*Xii 'n)^fet to^%vt69, 

*KA. *Eviiivi /3^0T«$ iri^Hv, 

•KE. *OT«y flr/fA* Toy Ort»«y. 

KST. *'OT«y /8«*;jjo$ w-eA^. 

*KZ. Tot/ Aio; d 7«(r$ 6 fictK^a, 

A0. Or iym Trtat Toy «/yw. 

^MA. 'lAd(^»/ 9r/«^sy o7y0y. 



M0'. 

*N'. 
*NA'. 
»NB'. 

♦Nr'. 
Ne'. 

HB'. 



*Avf {0y^ti0it9 St^mw, 
*0 Toy ly ^or*<$ iru^, 
"A^tt TK TO^V« wiyTflT. 
Toy fiiXtcH^anti i**^ 
2T£^«yD^oVot» jMir ilftS* 
Srs^of v>6iM#y «'«l''f0^««. 
JuLilig)pfc 



* Hoc sipiuin dcnotat Odaria qua^ Herm^tmiv^ impcritorum putat. 
04, MQ'. Ne'. No!| ^ccq^ut. contra metruni. 



Rccensio lectionis secundum Ed. Fischeri, 1793. 



Od. E'. 2. 
6\ 
7. 

12. 
13. 

IE*. 15. 

AB'. 18. 

AST'. 6. 

11. 

AZ'. 10. 
Air. 4. 5. 



'Aietfcliaffciif AtovLcra/. F. mctro vitiato. 
'pdJoy, J ^. OS. F. tollendum est glosscma J. 
'PoJoy^Eiflftgoff ^. F.'Po>oy*'E«5oj, Cod. Vat. Nihil matalitol 

est, solutjo fit Syll. long, in duas breves. 
STrJ'oy o5y. F. Glosscma ei/y tollendum- est. 
Vox Aioywri pro Trisyllaba per Synecphonesin usurpatPfy 

ita vox^Eie^of. Od. AZ'. 1. 
AsyHf fitn ii7g% 9r/yfiy. F. fc^ it7 xiyn ^ «*• conj. Metar* 
Versus 15.16. toUendi, vide observationem ad fonQasAf?* 
T/^jJfJ *w Kn^S 9i(, F — eiti 7Fv^t/$%U. Fossa;us« 
TlifMt. F. xSftM, Barnes. 
T«y •^vxi'fiuv K, F. 4^vj^iii y ^01 ». BarQ* 
Ad finera vitiis laborat. 
2r»?9rr^oy tj^ rot puritiv 

'O NofjIflJ 3* •vYtM hrtf* F. 
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IMallem ex his versibus unumifprmare et legere* 

Kfl(f Ag»' t^« rh irxop. 

Si duo versus retinendi sunt, alter forsan legatur^ 

liti^^. Ang. A reed or cane, de qu^ Plinius Hist. Mund. Lib. xiii. cap. 
3cxii. ** Ferula.... geniculatls nodata scapis. Duo ejus genera: Nar- 
theca Gra&ci vocant assurgentcm in aititudincna ; Nartheciam verd 
semper humilem.'* Elcgautid quddam ferulas cavae Anacreou utrem 
assiniilat. 

MB'. 3. ^t?iwTirxf Ipi^cv, F. (p. }' iZr kf. Barn. Forsan nihil mutan- 
dum et' poetic^ licenti^ ultima syllaba in sedc secundd, si in fine vocis 
exierit» fnetri gratis longa fit. Ita Od. B' 5. H'. 11, ME'. 6. 

] 5. NfA^Ae/ ifict K, F. Nfd^nAsW. Fab. 

The forms of Iambic verse, which I have gjven, are to be applied only 
to the Odes of Anacreon; independently of any theory, they are merely the 
result of observation, nor can the practice of any other poet, in the struc- 
ture of y\nacreojitic verse, be admitted to interfere with them. Of the 
readings in Fischer's text, there are but four which require any violent 
alteration ; conjecture may have failed in supplying the true readings, 
but surely this will not be an adequate reason for rejecting rules of 
general application. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

HOLT ORES. 



REMARKS ON THE ANTIQUE RING. 

To THE Editor op the Classical Journal* 

* You will be pleased to accept the following 

explanation of the letters and devices on the G(Ad Ring found 
^ear Barnard! $ Castle^ engraved in No. vii* 

The last globule should have been placed fifst in the engraving, 
and then the inscription will read ii!^}XSk or IHESVSf a very 
common mode of spelling the name of Jesus in the middle ages* 

The rude head on the first globule is certainly that of Ghrist. 
The figure on the third globule is a representation of the Trinity, 
the dove not being visible on the print, though it probably is on 
the ring itself. The fifth globule exliibits the crowning with 
thorns ; and the last the ecce homo. 

Tour conjecture, that this ring has been an amulet, is 
perfectly just. Many such are extant, also inscribed with the 
name of Jesus, who is sometimes called «< Rex Nazarenorunu'' 
These and similar words were regarded as charms against the 
^ilepsy, and other diseases. 

Your obedient servant, 
Jkc.ie. 18U. F.IX 

Vol. v. No. ix. ' m 
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NOTICE OF HEBREW BIBLE, 

Now Printing in PartSj after the manner of Vander-Hooght^ 

By the Rev. J. Frey. 

In no age since the dispersion of the Jews, has the HArew 
language been more attended to by Christians, than it is m the 
present time. The absolute necessity of this cultivation of the 
sacred language appears to be of a more urgent nature at this 
period of the world than at any other. For on account of the 
numerous and manifest errors and contradictions which appear in 
all the European translations, Infidels have, ever since the time of 
Voltaire, increased to an alarming degree ; the spawn of that 
noted Deist has been astonishingly productive in all the nations of 
Europe. This is one of the reasons we can assign, in order to 
show how necessary it is to obtain a critical knowledge of this 
most ancient language, without which Infidelity will place the 
Bible on a level with the Koran. 

, The successful attempts, which have been made to introduce 
Hebrew Literature, have induced many of the learned to consider 
this ancient language as a necessary branch of modern education ; 
many of the Eastern languages are indebted to this origin for a 
vast number of words now in use, and the European languages, 
particularly the English, abound with Hebrew words. With a 
view to accommodate the students of Hebrew, the Rev. Mr. Frey, 
the resident preacher at the Chapel for the conversion of the 
Jews, has undertaken to edite a Hebrew Bible from the original of 
Vander-Hooght. 

The . Bible printed by Vander-Hooght has atways been consi- 
dered as one of the most correct ; fewer errors^ I believe, are to 
be found in it than in any other ; a copy of it is rarely to be met 
with ; therefore a fac-simile of this most valuable Bible wiH be a 
great acquisition to Hebrew scholars, because they will not only be 
supplied at a less expense, but they will have no difficulty in being 
suppliied. 

The first three numbers aire printed on fine paper, superior to 
any. thing we have seen of the kind, and the letter is as beautiftil 
as the original. 

Those who have seen the original Bible of Vander-Hooght, 
which now sells for 61. 6s. and are well acquainted with Hebww, 
know the great difficulty which necessarily must attend printing 
with the vowel points ; but when it is recollected, that the accents 
also are to be added, the trouble and difficulty are greatly increased: 
nothing so complete as this has ever been produced in England ; 
it will do honor to the enterprising spirit of £he country; 
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We are sorry that Mr. Frey did not determine on taking oflF a 
larger quantity 5 the number is comparatively small, and tnay not 
exceed the number of his subscribers. - 

Hebrew Bibles have long been wanted, few are to be procured 
unless they are sent from the Continent j it is also proper to 
observe, that Bibles without vowel points can not be of much use 
to the Hebrew critic, nor even in many instances can the accents 
be dispensed with, as a true translation of many passages cannot be 
had without them; which we hope to have an opportunity of 
proving in this Journal. Both these, however, will be given in 
this elegant volume. 

CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

^^^» In the Eighdi Eclogue of Virgil, the following 

Lines occur, (52 — 58.) : 

Nunc et oves ultro fugiat lupns : aiirea dur% 
Mala ferant quercus : narcisso floreat alnus : 
Pinguia corticibus sudent electra myrica^ : 
Certent et cyciiis ululae : sit Tityrus Orpliens : 
Orpheus in sylvis, inter delphinas Arion. 
Incipe MaE>.nalios mecum, mea tibia, versos. 
Omnia vel medium fiant mare. 

These lines are imitated from the following five verses in the 
first Idyllium of Theocritus, (132—136.) : 

Nvv lot jw-ev ^opiom, ^irot, ^opeotre S*, uKaviat. 
*A Ss yiaXoL vdpxKr(rog hr* dgxevGoicri xofjidcrai' 
n&vTOL V evuXXoL ysvoiTOy xa) a Trirvg o^va$ evelxoir 
^ei^vig eirs) ivcii(rKeii xu) too$ xvvag oi\oi^o$ e\xoi^ 
Kr}^ opswv to) (TxcDTTsg uyj^oo'i yoip6<roitVTO. 
Upon comparing these two passages, it will be evident that the 
last line of the extract from Virgil is copied from ndvra 8' ivahKa 
ywoiTO in the third line of Theocritus. It is less evident, but 
equally true, that Virgil has mistaken the meaning of the word 
hoiKKoL^ which the editions of Theocritus properly render contrarian 
and has translated the passage as if the reading were hoL\%, marina^ 
considerably to the injury of the sense. Theocritus, in all proba- 
bility, would not have coupled Travra, all things^ with IvaAa, but 
would have used y^, ^^rsigogy or some such word, which would 
have formed a more striking contrast. 

This remark was made in my presence several years ago, by a 
gentleman who did not mention whether he derived it from his 
own observation, or from some other source. I have since exa- 
mined such commentaries on Virgil as have fallen in my way, 
without finding any reason to suspect that the authors of them 
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were aware of this hallucination of the poet. Possibly some of 
your numerous readers will be able to point out the name of the 
Critic by whom the observation was first made. I imagine that k 
will be new to most of them, as it was to me, as well as to several 
of my acquaintance, better judges of these subjects than myself, 
to whom I have since conununicated it. 

February, 1812. P. E. 



Six W. Drummond^s Jtmoer to the Remarks on the ward\ 

PHARAOH. 

To THE Editor of the Classic^al Journal. 

Siii> As the Coptic in the Classical Journal is 

printed in capital letters, in replacing the small letters by the hurge, 
some mistakes have been committed. The small letters, which answer 

to jSi and T, may be easily mistaken for each other, and this has 
happened in printing the Coptic words at p. 415. For the future I 
shall take care to write the Coptic words, which I may have occasioa 
to cite, in large characters. 

I ^hall now. Sir, proceed to make a few observations on the letter, 
which your Norwich correspondent has addressed to you on my deriva- 
tion of the word Pharaoh. 

Your correspondent says, that I " appeared at first to mean, that 
it was the Jews who had borrowed the Egyptian article PAi, and prefixed 
it to their Hebrew word roh ; but now it is the Egyptians, who are 
supposed to have made this incongruous medley, by prefixing their 
own article phi, to the word roh, shepherd, borrowed by them firom 
the Israelites, wliicii is still less probable than the former method.'' 
I conclude, Sir, that your correspondent founds his charge on the 
following sentence which occurs in the quotation from my Essay : " The 
artide is purely Egyptian, but the noun may be traced to the Hebrew." 
Now if I had not considered the language spoken by the Patriarchs, 
as one very nearly related to that spoken by the ancient Egyptians, 
the statement of your correspondent would have been fairer than I cas 
possibly consider it at present. My opinion was, and is» that the 
dialects in question were cognate. There might have been, and I think 
that there probably was, an ancient language, from which the dialects 
spoken in Chaldea, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, origiiiali} 
sprang. I believe the Hebrew, as far as we now know it, to be the 
most perfect remnant of that ancient language. Its poverty, and rude- 
ness, not less than its simplicity, strongly attest its antiquity. I grant 
that all that I have here stated is hypothetical ; but reasoning opon 
Ais hypothesis, I cannot allow that I hare been guilty either of an 
iocpngruity, or of an anachronism. I hold that Uie languages moh 
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tioned above were different dialects branching out from a commoB 
stem. Of this stem the most complete remains, in my humble opinion 
at least, are to be found in the Hebrew. When, therefore, I say that 
an Egyptian noun may be traced to the Hebrew, I by no means assert 
that the Egyptians borrowed it from the Jews. The Jews, according 
to my hypothesis, preserved the ancient language, once spoken through- 
out a great territory, more exactly than any other nation ; and when 
their peculiar customs, and their unsocial spirit, are considered, this 
will not appear very extraordinary ; but the language, which we call 
the Hebrew, I believe to have existed before the Jews were a people.' 
In fact, the Hebrew was probably tlie language of the Chasidim. 

Your correspondent proceeds to observe, that '' as the Israelites had 
lived long in Egypt, it was possible that they might have brought along 
with them some Egyptian words, as they did several Chaldean, when 
they returned from Babylon/' That the Hebrew ceased to be the 
mother tongue of the Jews, when they returned from Babylon, is (as 
Prideaux observes) agreed on all hands : and really. Sir, I thought 
that it had been as generally agreed, that the language spoken by the 
Jews, after the captivity, was the Chaldean. But now we learn from 
your correspondent, that the Jews brought several Chaldean words 
with them from Babylon. How these Jews contrived to converse 
together, after the loss of their mother tongue, and with the acquisi- 
tion of no more than several Chaldean words, your correspondent does 
not hiform us. 

In my Essay I stated, that the word Pharaoh was not a proper name, 
but a title ; — that this title is nothing else than the Coptic Phouro, 
(the King), the article phi being placed before ouro, rex; — that this 

word is written PPO in the Sahidic ; — ^that it may be suspected to 

have been originally written P O, to which the indefinite article Ox 
was prefixed ; and that this is asserted by Woide. 

Upon this statement your correspondent observes, that *' Phi-ou-ro 
veould form a very incoherent confusion of articles, for it would signify 
the a King,*' Your correspondent. Sir, shall answer his own objec- 
tion. He tells us, at p. 36*9- that it has sometimes happened, that the 
aiticle "has become an integral part of the noun itself;" and in the 
next page he speaks of the " propriety of sometimes withdrawing the 
articles, which may happen to adhere to ancient Egyptian words, but 
to which the Copts (not reflecting that the noun had sdready an article 
to attend it) have superadded a second article.*' How then, may I 
be allowed to ask, can your correspondent, according to his own prin- 
ciples, urge his objection against me ? Am I not at liberty, upon those 
principles, to argue, that the article ou has so long aahered to the 
noun ro, that through long usage it has become an integral part of the 
noun 7 If the Copts superadd a second definite article, where there is 
one already, may not these same unreflecting Copts sometimes prefix 
the definite, where the indefinite article is adhering to the noun 1 

' Let it not be understood that I mean to say, that the lantgnage in qnestion 
vas the source and origin of all others. I speak only of the diatects which I 
have named. 
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I have said, that ourOy rejc, may be suspected to have been origi- 
nally written ro, to which the iudehnite article ou was prefixed, and 
that this is positively asserted by Woide. Your correspondent denies 
this. — " That the ou of aiiro,'' says he, " is the indefinite article 0t 
is Sir W's. own presumption, and without any authority from Woide to 

support it." — " Neither can any such abbreviation of the word PO 
in Coptic letters be found any where, except in the above quotatioo 
from the Essay on a Punic Inscription,^' This is strong language, 
Sir ; and your readers will think, perhaps, that your correspondent 
has been rather precipitate, when they have read the extract, which I 
am about to give from the Grammatica Mgyptiaca. Woide, in speak- 
ing of the indefinite article o«, expresses himself as follows — InterAtm 
articulus indeterminatus cum nomine coalescit. Ah antiquo fet inusi- 

tato) PO, rex, Jit OlrO,et hinc cum articulo IIO i PO, 

et O 1 O 1 PO, rex. (Gramm, Mgypt. p. 17 J 

The last sentence of your correspondent's letter concludes with these 
words — " The Royal Shepherds of Sir W. Drummond, who never 
existed any-where except in that Essay/' I thought. Sir, that in that 
Essay I had referred to Manelho ; but even if I had not done sq, it 
appears rather singular to me that a gentleman, who has written so 
much in the Classical Journal on the language and antiquities of 
Egypt, should assert that the Royal Shepherds never existed any- 
where except in my Essay. Perhaps, if he consults Josephus, he mil 
change his opinion. 

I hav^ npw. Sir, said all that I conceive to be necessary to justify me 
against tiie aspersions, which have been thrown upon me by yoiur 
anonymous correspondent, who dates his letters from Norwich. I 
have the satisfaction of thinking that no personal animosity guides my 
pen, and that, whatever be my failings, I have never sought to depre- 
ciate the literary characters of others. 

P. S. I ought to have mentioned in my last letter on the subject of 
the Coptic, that some of the statements in it were made on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Quatrem^re, whose work has much merit, though I cannot 
agree with him in some of his positions. 

I am. Sir, your humble servant, 
Ugie Almond, 1812. W. DRUMMOND. 
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The necessity of the Eastern Languages to illustrate dwmre 
Passages in the more early Greek Writers. 

To THE EdJTOR of TRE CLASSICAL JoURNAt. 

MR, -CiTYMOLOGY, as it may ascertain the primary sense 

of a word, to unfold a general principle in the formation of hmguage, 
to exemplify the manner in which philosophical notions,, political 
occurrences, and religious institutions, influence the mind^ and gife 
birth to new modes of speech, is a subject of rational and usefiil 
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inqairy. In this enlis[htened view it blends itself with the history of 
philosophy, of politics, and of religion, with the structure of the 
human frame, and even with the theory of the human mind. Con- 
nected with any» or with all these purposes, nonie but the uninformed 
will neglects or decry this branch of philology as vain or useless; 
and without such connexion none but pedants will pursue or extol it 
as worthy of attention. 

^8 the Greek tongue originated in the Asiatic languages, a knowledge 
of these languages, to a certain extent, is absolutely necessary to form 
« rational and competent etymologist in the dialects of Greece ; and 
many passages must exist in the Greek writers, especially the more 
ancient poets, which can be understood only by light reflected from 
Hie East. Our attempt to illustrate certain passages in Homer serves 
in its turn to illustrate the justness of this remark : 
Osgirlrrig 8* sti fji^ovvog, afji,eTgoe7rv)g eKoXmot^ 
*0g p^ iirsoL ^p^fAv yj&iv ixocrfji^a re ttoKXol re fj^rj^ 

Moi^^y otToip ou xaroL xicrfioVj egi^ifjifSVon jSao'iAsucri. 

II. ii. 21!?. 
" The phrase oJ xocroi Mcrf^ov is understood to mean inelegantly^ or 
according to Heyne, *' Sine animi judicio firmo, temer^, ade6que 
etiam indecor^." This also is the explanation' of the ancient Scholia. 
I think, however, the expression has a very different sense* The 
origin of xia-u.o^ is the Hebrew and Arabic word DDp kusm, which 
•gnifies to divide, or distribute ; and as division, or distribution, is 
the first principle of beauty and order, it signifies in Greek to order 
and to beautify. By ycoa-t^firuj^ Homer means a commander, and the 
corresponding verb xoo-ij^bm he employs in its primitive sense of 
distributing. And I think he holds up Thersites by the expression 
not as inelegantly inveighing with Agamemnon, but as inconsistent with 
0rder and military subordination— ov xocrd xoq'imv 6^tl^e[ji,sya4 jSao-iAfuo*/, 
seditiously or inconsistently with discipline to inveigh with kings. 

In Persian, D*7 dum, means breath. Hence it came to mean in the 
form of $viJi,og, ^he principle which brea^es, namely, the soul; and as 
the soul is the basis of identity in man, ${;ju.o^ was thence extended 
to denote self; and this is the sense which the term often bears in 
Homer : — 

'ExiriyXciog xotsovto, vsii^iortniiiv r iv) ivfjuS. 

AvTotp 6 fiotxpoi ^ou>v * AyaiuiiuvovoL velxss fivieo, I|. ii, jjf. 

Here the Greeks are said to have been indignant with Agamenmon 
in their mind, .meaning in themselves. The poet contrasts the conduct 
of the Greeks with that of Thersites. All were displeased with 
Agamemnon for his treatment of Achilles : Thersites openly railed at 
him ; the rest of his countrymen too were indignant, but they confined 
their indignation to their own bosoms. This contrast gives the full 
force of £v) diraJ. When Adrastus (II. vi. 45.) supplicated mercy at 
the haind of Menelaus, the Poet adds, 

meaniog^ that the suppliant prevailed upon Menelaus's cnon feeling 
mindy but that Agamemnon^ whose heart was of sterner materials. 
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persuaded him to the contrary — d\\* 'Ayajxsjxywv^'Ayrio; ^XJs isu/Vftuik 

In !!• ii. 815. we meet with this remarkable passage : 

^EoTi 8e ri$ irpQTreigoiie 7ri\eoo$ ulveix xoAwtnij, 
^Ev ve^ico axavsuflg, Tr'ep/^gojxo^ evict kol) evfla* 
Ttjv ^Toi ivlgss BarUiuv xixX^<rxoud"iy, 
'AdivexTOi W re (hjijm iroXrjcTKoiq^^Oio Moglvvrig* 

Of this passage the following is a literal version : *' There exists 
apart in the plain in front of the city, (namely, Troy,) a lofty moont, 
accessible by a circular ascent. This men call Batista, but the 
immortals the tomb of far-bounding Myriune/' The language of the 
Trojans, though a dialect of the Greek, was, we may well suppose 
from their situation, mixed by an influx of Asiatic terms. Of thii 
class is BariEiky which in Hebrew, is JlO ^etV, and means an abode. 
In Isaiah xiv. 18. and Job iii. 15. it means the last house of man. Hie 
term here occurs in the Syriao form, K^/)^ bateea, and nas the sense 
which it bears in the Jewish scriptures. Hence we discover the mean* 
ing of the above passage, which has escaped the knowledge of all the 
critics both ancient and modem. Banela then means the same thing 
with jnj[jiA, and the clause of ifoXvima^i^oia Muptwi;^ is to be con- 
nected with the former, as well as with the latter, and its impOTt isi 
Men call ii (Batiea) the grave^ the immortals^ the tomb, of Myrimu, 
3y men, Homer meant the vulgar people of Troy ; by the immortak^ 
he intended the polished Greeks. Here we see the partiality, or rather 
the pride, of the poet respectmg his language and countrymen. .The 
phrase is purely oriental. The elegant Shansc/'it is styled Dael Na^pne^ 
writings of the immortals. Conformably to the same lofty hgure, 
Homer calls Greek from its superior polish, the language of the immortd 
Gods, while he characterises the dialect of Troy horn its barbarity and 
rudeness the language of men, . 

The explanation which the Critics have given of Bunsh is vei^ 
various ; each rendering it more uncertain and improbable than his 
predecessors. Hesychius explains it to be nroM^ T^wik^ ; others derive 
the term from fidcv, or /3a»vu;, to go ; and others agaiq from /3«rof» 
bramble ; because, as Heyne says, collis sentihus obductus esse potmt. 
As the commentators did not know the origin or meaning of the word, 
it is not to be expected that tliey should understand the singular 
phraseology grounded on th^ use of it. Eustathius's account of it is, 
ti ^fji^sv *iXws K^skrov rujv ovoifAtwv isoT^ ^l^uxriy ij ttoW^trig, the fQct 
ascribes the best name to the Gods. The Scholiast says, rov [Lsy K^vyt- 
vitrteoov Svoi^a, s'ls 6sois iva(pe§si o 'jtoir/trj^, ri $s fj.etOLysvso'rB^QTf els 
avi^wirovg, the poet refers the more ancient name to the Gods; the more 
recent name to men ; which cannot be true, for fiaxiBlcL is at least equally 
ancient with a^jaa. Clarke comes nearest the truth, who supposes the 
language of the immortals to mean the language of the learned ; and 
this great Critic would have seen that Homer intended to contrast, 
not the language of the learned with the vulgar Greek, but the polished' 
language of the Greeks with the barbarous dialect of tlie Trojans, if 
fie.liadbeen aware that ^artitlx in this dialect meant a tomb^ or the 
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same thing with oH^aa. It is remarlcahle that the word exists iq 
Celtic, and means a grave — bedd. 

On this passage I shall 'make three general i;emarks, which the 
progress of philosophical criticism will hereafter justify — First, the 
denvatiou of the Greek primitives from the Oriental tongues will set 
aside in general as nugatory and erroneous the derivations of the ancient 
Scholiasts y and those modem Lexicographers who have adopted their 
explanations. These Scholiasts and Grammarians are valuable ex- 
pounders of the Greek text; but as they were ignorant of the Oriental 
tongues, the account which they give of the simple words, thence derived, 
is often frivolous in the extreme. The Greek Scholia aiinexed to the 
Poets abound with puerilities ; nor is the Etymologicum Magnum to be 
excepted, though the Greek Lexicographers have sought for no better 
or more rational guide in their inquiries after the origin of the words 
which they explain. 

Secondly, Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer, Ruhnken, Villoisoo, Lennep, 
Scheide, (of whom Professor Porson was a disciple and an admirer^) 
are indeed justly celebrated among modem Critics, for their researches 
into the origin and meaning of the Greek tongue. Their theories 
contain many valuable observations on the analogy, by which that 
language grew from comparatively few radicals to its present compli- 
cated form ; hut their system of etymologies I will prove to he erronc' 
ouSf fanciful^ and even absurd ; because in no instance; or at least in 
v^ few instances, have they sought the primitive Greek terms in the 
languages of the East, whence they came. 

Tliinlly, as the ancient and modem Lexicographers have in many 
instances mistaken the origin of Greek words, they have also unavoid- 
ably mistaken their primary significations. For this reason the Greek 
authors (especially the more early of them) contain, as I have already 
observed^ passages which have eludt^d the sagacity of all the Critics, 

Great Coram-street, London. JOHN JONES. 



ON THE SYNTAX OF'lcei, SCITO. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SiR> 1 HAT Miy scitOf according to the, remark in 

Classical Journal, No. vi. p. 268. and No. viii. p. 433. may 
be followed by an adjective without any particle, in this sense, — 
mMfio\j?^g Ml J hum thou art thine awn counsellor ; is the declared 
opinion of Valckenaer, ad Phcen. 257. et ad Hippolyt. vv. 304, 5. 
and of Brunck, ad (Ed. Col. 1210. (1206.) 

After carefully examining all the passages, to which Valckenaer 
appeals in both his notes, for the syntax of lo-fli, Jcnrw, and lirrs, 
even the apparent proofs of his doctrine are found to lie in a 
sniall compass, and amount but to two, where a participle seems 
wanting. — 1. From the ffcraclid^, v, 598. he quotes imperfectly^ 
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and mistakes the passage, as honest Barnes had done before him : 
vciactiv yvvuixctiv Mi TijaiwraTTj, which is thus translated : 
Onniinfv mitJierum scias tt honordtissimam tsse. 
Pray take the whole passage j you will iilstantly perceire, Aat 
Ml stands hoi fj,s<rov to the rest of the sentence, according to iwie 
6f its most common usages. 

'AXX* c5 /Asytcrrov IxTrpgTrouo-' su^^up^/a^, 

^Jxyoe all womeuy be assured^ thou shalty whether alive or deadj 

have the very greatest honor from tis. 

2. The next apparent instance is in the OSdipus Coloneus^ 1210. 
(1206.) where, from the conjecture of Scaliger, Brunck tu|i 
edited, « — cu 8g 

SflS 1(ri\ loLV 'TTsp Koifjui rig ercofi} flsoov, 
with this translation — tu tamen salvum te tamdiu scitOy dum me 
deus quis servabit. 

And to say the truth, this passage so translated looks plajisiblj 
enough ; but can scarcely be pleaded as a decisive proof by itself. 
Till other examples, clear and unequivocal, be produced, is it so 
very hard to take the words before us, plainly, thus. 

But be thou safe^ i. e. safe thou shalt be^ if to me alio amf kind 
god extend his protection. 

3. Your correspondent, Mr. Barker, appeals to the &p^ 
Theb. V. 1061. 

which I translate, 

Nay^ take thine &wn counsel : but I forbid the deed. 

Stanley seems to have considered the passage as elliptic, taking 
fcrfii, as scitOj hioi jUrserou. 

'AX\' uM^ouXogj 1(rii, [ii^eig rovde] &C. 

The words of the Scholiast, A. which Mr, Barker quotes, 
exactly justify my translation. 

The Scholiast, B. reads ifcrfla instead of T<rfli, in the sense of 
VTrip^sig : and that is the lection of several MSS. 

One cause of mistaking Mi, sis, for T(r9», sciasy may have been 
the rare use of the former, compared vrith die frequent use of the 
latter, verb. Allowing the Verses quoted "above from Sophocles 
and -ffischylus to pass for two instances of Jrfli, sis, I cannot 
readily refer at present to more than two besides, in EuripideSj 
and to two odiers, one in Aristophanes, and one in a line frofJ 
some comic poet. 

Orest. 1320. and Hippolyt. 721. £if<f>jjxoj TtrJ*.' 

Equit, 860. jxij toD Kiyqvrog Mi. 

1<rog jX6V Ml Tratri, x^v ^goS%5^ (B/a. - >■ 



' Vid. Monk ad Hippohft. y% 731. 
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But all this at the very best serves but little to defend Mr. 
Barker's interpretation of a passage, so obviously presenting the 
ideas which every one else has attached to it. 

Prom. Vinct. 61. 1m 

In plain English, let Mr. B. be told, there is no just arguing 
from any T<rdi yet produced to the jxa^jj before us ; and let him 
attentively consider, if he pleases, the note of Porson that follows, 

Orest. 792. TIov yup dv ^el^oo <f>l\og ; 

J7ou yap av Aid. et pars codicum, quod bis soloecum est. Recte 
wv plures MSS. Simillima constructio Iph. A. 407. 

dsi^eig te ttou fjL,oi irarpog Ix tuvtov ysycig y 

Finally, if Mr. Barker be wrong about lo-fl*, on that point, he 
errs in high company ; and the names of Valckenaer and Brunck, 
while they console his error, must excuse the pains here taken 
to expose and correct it. 

I am. Sir, your's, &c. 

North Sheen. SIDNEYENSIS. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



To THE EdJTOR of THE CLASSICAL JoU&NAL. 

5i*» x OUR learned correspondent JB. in No. i. p. 100. 

has adverted to that long-contested passage of Scripture, I. Cor. xi. 10. 

Touj uyyeXovg. 

After having given the passage under consideration, he properly 
subjoins the translation as it is commonly found in our version : and 
then proceeds to inform us, that '* the best explanation of it will be 
found in the pious and profoundly learned Mede." Whatever there 
is of controversy must depend upon the interpretation of the word 
(iyyeXt>v$, for, as your correspondent justly observes, conjectural 
emendation cannot be admitted, where all the MSS.- agree. Having 
therefore, nothing to offer on the rendering of the word s^9V(rixv, but 
considering it properly interpreted by the word " veil," I shall here 
confine myself to oiyyeKogy and may, perhaps, assist the apparent 
difficulty. With all due submission to the learned opinions of Gilbert 
Wakefield, Macknight, and your ingenious correspondent, 1 imagine 
the word ayyehog here simply means a good and pious man ; for in the 
very ancient Alexandrine MSS. we find it used in this seoise in Gen. vi. 2. 
the descendants of Seth being termed iyye>^i rov flgoy, and this Read- 
ing is confirmed by Philo, Eusebius, Procopius, and others. Theodorus, 
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moreover, who was contemporary with Origen, uses dyysXwg more 
than once in this sense at the end of the works of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus. Lc Clerc wished to correct the passage, (as he thought,) by 
substituting av^ag for ajyyi>^^^^i but as has been before observed, we 
have no ground for conjecture, otherwise the interpretation given by Mr. 
Haytcr in the Monthly ReiicWy for Feb. 1793. where he alters i^wviaa 
into £0 oJ(ria^, appears very admissible, and that reading is strengthened 
by the preceding verse. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
Oc^ 5. 1811. ^UINWS. 



NOTICE OF 

Mr. Barker's Nea> Edition of Cicero dm Sen£CTUT£, et o^ 

Amicjtja. 



NO. I. 



1 HIS is a publication, which we hesitate not to recommend to the 

notice of those, who are engaged in the classical education ot 

youth, as we think that it contains much information on the nicer 

idioms of the Latin language, to which too great an attention 

cannot be paid ; and we agree in the truth of tlie observation, 

which Mr. Barker has somewhere made, that the Latin laii^uage 

is but very imperfectly taught in our public Scliools : boys are, 

indeed, taught to repeat the rules of grammar, but they are 

seldom instructed in the principles on which those rules depend :, 

it appears to us, that if Mr. B's. plan were followed, the student 

would in a great measure be saved the irksome labor of being 

obliged to get by heart the syntaxical part of the Latin granunar. 

We all know, from experience, how soon the dry rules, which it 

contains, escape from the memory; and can these dry bofieshe 

expected to live P Mr. B. every where attempts to trace expressions 

and phrases to their source, and studies to unite ait attention to the 

philosophy of language with a knowledge of the use of- words. 

We will not pretend to say that he is always equally successful* 

but his opinions are delivered without arrogance. We discover in 

his little volume no marks of a malignant genius, which deUghtft 

to triumph over the errors of others : he wages no war but the war 

of argumentation, and seems to be desirous only of ascertaining 

the truth by candid and temperate discussion. We shall now 

proceed to analyse the contents of tlie book itself, and to offer ora 

remarks upon it. 

In p. xvi. Mr. B. cites Tacitus's Germany y c- !• " Germania omnis 
a Gallis Rhoetisque et Pamioniis> Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, I 
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Ss^matis Dacisque mutuo metu, aut montibus separator ;'' and 
adds Longolius's note, << In his verbis elegans est figura ano too 
wdvou, cum duobus nominibus datur unum verbum, minime Utris- 
que conveniens; nam separatur ad montibtis (et Jluminibus) 
quidem referri potest, neutiquam vero ad mutuo metu : hinc sensus 
est, mutuus metus facit ne quis audeat fines transgredi.'* We are 
aware that this passage has always been cited as an instance of 
this remarkable idiom, but, for our own parts, we do not see why 
this expression should not be considered as strictly proper and 
regular ; for the mountaifts and the rivers formed a physical cause 
of separation, while mutual fec^r operated as a moral cause of 
separation. 

In p, xxxiv. Mr. B, cites Florus as saying — " Cum Duilius im- 
perator^ non contentus unius diei triumpho, per vitam omnem, ubi 
a coena rediret, praelucere funalia et prsecinere sibi tibias jussity 
4}uasi quotidie triumpharet," and adds : " It is evident from the 
manner in which Florus has expressed himself, that these Jiinalia 
were used at tlie celebration of triumphs ; and, indeed, Suetonius 
has given an instance in his Life of J. Caesar." He appeals to 3ir 
G. Staunton, and Mr. Barrow, who, in their account of the 
Chinese Embassy, speak of the roads, through which the Emperor 
passed, being adorned with lamps ; but he should have added, that 
they were used among the Romans, and are still used in the East^ 
in me face of day, as will appear by the following note of Casau- 
bon on Suetonius, Calig, c. 13. « Itaque ut a Miseno movit^ 
quamvis lugentis habitu, et funus Tiberii prosequentis ; tamen 
inter altaria, et victimas, ardentesque tedas, densissimo et Isstissimo 
obviorum agmine incessit." We shall cite the whole note, which 
seems to have escaped the research of Mr. B. as it may amuse the 
antiquarian part of our readers : « Addit Sueton. tedasque ardent 
teSj quod erat aliquanto civilius et usitatius : Serv. ad 1. v. JEn. 
In honorem regum cum facibus procedebatur a populo. Plut. in 
Pomp, Tohs Se aTravrcovTagy iruvra^oisv ovh)g i^wpuro t ottos, aXAr^ 
ttoi re xursTrlfJi.TrXayrOy kcu xwftai, xai Xiju.lvs^, evot)YOVfJi.iveov xai 
toirrcoVy 7toK>^oi 21 xa) crre^otvri^opovVTsg wro kuiiMa^cioy ete^ovro 8e, x«» 
wagi7rif/.7rov uv^ofioXov^svov. Herodian. 1. 4. describens ingressum 
Caracallse Alexandriam, apwfj^aToov ^s ttuvto^oltwv xa) du/tiafiseTcaf 
arpJ^tg eveo^lctv Trapsi^ov rulg sicroSoTj* ^a^ov^luig re xal av^scov /SoXaTj 
MfAoiiv Tov fisanXsoL. Ammian. 1. 21. « Eumque suburbaiiis propin- 
quantem amplis nimiumque protentis, militaris et omnis generis 
turba cum lumine multo et floribus votisque faustis Augustum 

appellans, et dominum, duxit in regiam : Sozomen. 1. 8. de 

apparatu choreae ab Joh. Chrysostomo institutse, oTOLvpoljy dpyupoL 
oilfiela VTTO xripolg 7}iiiJi,iyoig wgoyiyovvro avTwv.; mox ad ipsorum 
eptscoporum honorem cerei sunt adhibiti : sic eidem B. Chrysos- 
tomo cum cereis obviam proc^it populus Cpnstantinopolitanus : 
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moreover, who was contemporary with Origen, uses dyye\w$ more 
than once in this sense at the end of the works of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus. Lc Clerc wished to correct the passage, (as he thought,) by 
substituting av^oLg for ajyyi>^^^U hut as has been before observed, we 
have no ground for conjecture, otherwise the interpretation given by Mr. 
liaytcr in the Monthly Review, for Feb. 1793. where he alters i^wtriop 
into gv ova-las, appears very admissible, and that reading h strengthened 
by the preceding verse. 

1 remain your obedient servant, 
Oc^ 5. 1811. QUINTU8. 



NOTICE OF 

Mr. Barker's Ney> Edition of Cicero DM SeN£CTUT£, £T d^, 

Amicjtja. 



NO. I. 



1 HIS is a publication, which we hesitate not to recommend to the 

notice of those, who are engaged in the classical education tA 

youth, as we think that it contains much information on the nicer 

idioms of the Latin language, to which too great an attendou 

cannot be paid ; and we agree in the truth of the observation, 

which Mr. Barker has somewhere made, that the Latin laii^ttage 

is but very imperfectly taught in our public Schools : boys are, 

indeed, taught to repeat the rules of grammar, but they are 

seldom instructed in the principles on which those rules depend :, 

It appears to us, that if Mr. B's. plan were followed, the student 

would in a great measure be saved the irksome labor of being 

obliged to get by heart the syntaxical part of the Latin granunar. 

We all know, from experience, how soon the dry rules, which it 

contains, escape from . the memory ; and can these dry boties be 

expected to live P Mr. B. every where attempts to trace expressions 

and phrases to their source, and studies to unite ait attention to the 

philosophy of language with a knowledge of the use of. words* 

We will not pretend to say that he is always equally succes$ful» 

but his opinions are delivered without arrogance. We discover in 

his little volume no marks of a malignant genius, which deUghlft 

to triumph over the errors of others : he wages no war but the war 

of argumentation, and seems to be desirous only of ascertaining 

the truth by candid and temperate discussion. We shall now 

proceed to analyse the contents of tlie book itself> and to offinropr 

remarks upon it. 

In p. xvi. Mr. B. cites Tacitus's Germani/y c. i. " Germania omnis 
a Gallis Rhoetisque et Pamioniis> Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, I 
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Sarmatis Dacisque mutuo metu, aut montibus separatur ;" and 
adds Longolius's note, << Jn his verbis elegans est figura utto too 
xofvouy cum duobus nominibus datur unum verbum, minime utris- 
que conveniens; nam separatur ad montibus (et Jluminibus) 
quidem referri potest, neutiquam vero ad midm> metu : hinc sensus 
est, mutuus metus facit ne quis audeat fines transgredi." We are 
aware that this passage has always been cited as an instance of 
this remarkable idiom, but, for our own parts, we do not see why 
this expression should not be considered as strictly proper and 
regular ; for the mountaifts and die rivers formed a physical cause 
of separation, while mutual /eqr operated as a moral cause of 
separation. 

In p, xxxiv. Mr. B. cites Florus as saying — " Cum Duilius im* 
perator^ non contentus unius diei triumpho, per vitam omnem, ubi 
a coena rediret, praelucere funalia et prsecinere sibi tibias jussity 
4}uasi quotidie triumpharet," and adds : " It is evident from the 
manner in which Florus has expressed himself, that these funalia 
were used at the celebration of triumphs ; and, indeed, Suetonius 
Jias given an instance in his Life of J. Caesar." He appeals to 3ir 
G. Staimton, and Mr. Barrow, who, in their account of the 
Chinese Embassy, speak of the roads, through which the Emperor 
passed, being adorned with lamps \ but he should have added, that 
they were used among the Romans, and are still used in the East^ 
in me face of day, as will appear by the following note of Casau- 
bon on Suetonius, Calig, c. 13. " Itaque ut a Miseno movit, 
quamvis lugentis habitu, et funus Tiberii prosequentis ; tamen 
inter altaria, et victimas, ardentesque tedas, densissimo et Isstissimo 
obviorum agmine incessit.*' We shall cite the whole note, which 
seems to have escaped the research of Mr. B. as it may amuse the 
antiquarian part of our readers : « Addit Sueton. tedasque arden* 
teSj quod erat aliquanto civilius et usitatius : Serv. ad 1. v. JEn. 
In honorein regum cum fadbus procedebatvr a populo, Plut. in 
Pomp, rovs Ss aTTctVTcovTagy fruvrei^odsy ovh)$ i^wpuTO roiros, aXKoL 
Hoi Tf xatTsw/ftTrXavTO, xal xoofjiai, xai Xifji^sveCy eueoyovfisvwv xa\ 
toorrooVj tcoXXo) 21 xa) crrs^avri^opovVTsg wro XuiLva^cov ete^ovro 8f, xai 
wttgivif/^vov otv^ofiokovfAevov, Herodian. 1. 4. describens ingressum 
Caracallse Alexandriam, apcofji^aToov Ss ttuvto^xtwv ku) itjfji.iafjt,iTcat 
ciTf/J^§S evcoBictv TToipsi^ov rul$ sicroSoTj* ^u^ovxiuig re xcu otv^soov ^o?\jOLlg 
Mfuoov rov fisio-iXsa, Ammian. 1. 21. « Eumque suburbanis propin- 
quantem amplis nimiumque protentis, militaris et omnis generis 
tuiba cum lumine multo et floribus votisque faustis Augustum 

appellans, et dominum, duxit in regiam : Sozomen. 1. 8. de 

apparatu choreae ab Joh. Chrysostomo institutse, (rravpcov dpyvpoL 
0i)fieia thro XTfipols ^/xjUrSvoi^ wgoviyovvTO airSiv.\ mox ad ipsorum 
epitcoporum honorem cerei sunt adhibiti : sic eidem B. Chrysos- 
tomo cum cereis obviam procedit populus Cpnstantinopolitanus : 
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Theodorita9| 1. 5. C. 34*. aTcivreg v^'yTijo-av Toi$ hx ufjpwj XaiMtiioi 
^poaiTTOvreg, Sozomen. 1. 8. Iv 4/^X|xco§i«i^ is irpog ri ovftjUv 
*fre?roiiifjLSVons imavTl\<rag 6 drjfjt/ig (6(fe^ov §g xyjpovg fifLfJi^HfW^ o{ wXf/wf) 
iyov(nv slg tyjv IxxArjo-iav. Gregor. in ejus vita c. 100. ^y tots xeA^ffv 
T^v voXiv wa(rav ^eofjcivrjv Ttpog tyjv d'jravrrjtnVy xa) irXijpi| jttiv Tngtiulm 
'Hf9 tiKoKrtroiv, ^X^pv) Se ra iroo^^usict XafLTcalcw, xoti &poofiJerttt¥y xa) 
pJUgoof. B. Cyrill. de se in JBp. ad Presbyteros Jlexandriiu que 
esstat in Actis Concilii Ephesinii k^ekSovrag U ^juux^ ix rvig exxXyfalet^ 
9rpoe7rtf/i.^oiv pi^eroi Xa^tmot^wv Aoiwov yotp ^v e<r7F6pct. videtur qnidem 
C^ill. dicere, ideo funalia esse accensa, quia nox erat; sed 
prxter hsmc causam alia fuit, quod honoris causa id faciebant, et 
testandae laetitiae : ideo sequitur, xa) yiyove voXkrj dufttfiioL m 
Kt^xvo^y^ct iv T^ '^oksi : talia multa in eadem historia leguntur ; nee 
non in conciliis patrum, ut in Nicena Synoda 2a : denique apud 
Cedren. et id genus scriptores passim leges ivpi^idfjuao-i xm xtifUg 
Trgo'Trifx^'^iiv, fj^sToi XYjpov xoti XoLfJiTra^cov xoti dpcofJMToov*' 

In p. xliii. Mr. B. say^ upon « Sibi igitur habeant arma, sibi eqvos, 
sibi hastas, sibi clavam, sibi pilam, sibi natatioiies et cursus," dnt 
it is a very difficult passage, cites the notes of Aldus ManutiuSy (rfC 
Langius, and of Grsevius, to whose note there is no signature, 
and adds : << This reading of pilUf which Grxvius seems half 
inclined to admit, will lead us to the true reading, which I suppose 
to have been sibi clavam, sibi pilvm. We cannot understand by 
pilam the instrumentum lusorium described by Gesner i for die 
context evidently requires us to understand some military exercise— 
sibi armay equosyhastaSi clavam^pilamy natationesy et curstis: Gesner 
says under Pilum : < Armorum genus, bastile pedum quinque et 
semis, ferro triangulo unciarum novem ; ad cujus ictum praecipnj 
exercebantur milites ; quod arte et virtute directum, et scutatos 
pedites, et loricatos equites saepe transverberat :* hxc'Veget2. 
15. — Serv. ad JEn. 7. 6^4. < Pilum proprie est hasta Romano- 
rum.* Plautus , jBflccA. 3. 3. 24. (quoted by Gesner under pik) 
says — Ibi cursuy hictando^ hastdy cireo^ pugillatUj p\\.B.y saliendo se 
exercebant magis : Plautus is evidently here spealung of military 
exercises, and, therefore, here also pild is improper, and must be 
changed into pilo : these alterations are so slight, that I hojje 
they will readily meet with the approbation of critics." This 
conjectural emendation has been tlius arraigned in the BriiiA 
Neptuneyjor November 3. 1811. : <<^ The original Notes, which in 
variety and ingenuity are highly creditable to the author^s industry 
and talents, merit particular attention. Mr. B. modestly assumes 
the office of illustrator, rather than emendator, which many have 
vainly attempted, and his miscellaneous and grammatical illustra- 
tions are always entertaining, often curious, and highly descriptive 
df the progress of the human mind, so far as relates to the natural 
history of languages : in one of the author's emendatory notes» « 
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however, I am sorry to dissent from so abW a classic scholar : it 
refers to the games of the Romans, which Cicero enumerates as 
unfit for aged persons : here Mr. B, because military sports are 
mentioned in the first instance, would read fjtlum for pilanif that 
is, z javelin for a tennis-ball : I cannot but think, that Cicero really 
meant the game of tennis^ or ball : Martial notices the game of 
ball several times, and in his FolliSf 1. 14?. Ep. 47. observes, 

Folle decet pueros ludere, folle senes ; 

btit Horace is much more explicit, and in his 5th Sat. B. 1. inti- 
mates, that playing at ball was bad for the eyes, and hijurious to 
the stomachs of elderly persons, a presumptive proof that they 
must have tried it ; otherwise such singular effects could not have 
been known : in Sat. 2. B. 2. he again alludes to it as being too 
severe an exercise only for effeminate persons ; and in the Art of 
Poetry y (line 380.)[ it is ranked among the manly exercises which 
the old Cato was likely to decline -. for these, and many other 
teasons, I think pilam preferable to the proposed amendment of 
ptlum : J. Caesar Octavius, Scaevola the Lawyer, Dionysius the 
Tyrant, and many others pldyed at ball in the field of Mars. 
Homer informs us likewise, that the Grecian women played at 
balL I am aware indeed, that many translators have rendered the 
sentence as if written pilumy but I apprehend erroneouslyi from 
overlooking the game of ball, so frequent among the Romans, and 
generally placed with cords fixed from the shoulder to the fingers, 
as a substitute for a kind of racket : such an apparatus, we ma^ 
easily conceive, would shake the body, and consequently affect the 
stomach and eyes, as noticed by Horace." This ingenious writer 
does not seem to have sufficiently noticed the circumstance bn 
which the emendation is founded, that both Cicero and Plautus are 
Speaking only of military exercises \ and Mr. B. may defend his 
conjectural alteration by the following passage in Spartianus, 
Armisque et pilo se semper exercuity where Casaubon observes, 
<^ Piloy ita libri oriines, non piUiy nee palo :" and then quotes , 
■these two apposite passages, << Majores nostri rectam juventutem 
exercuerunt hastiliajacerej sudem torquere, equum agitare, arma 
tractare." Seneca inEp. 88. " Nullum unquam diem praetermisit, 
quamvis festum, quamvis vacantem, quo non se pilo et sagittis, 
ceterisque arfnorum exerceret officiis." . Vopiscus in Aurelian. 

In p. liv. Mr. B. says on — " Quomodo enim (ut alia omittam) 
mortem filii tulit ? MemineramPaulum, videram Galium ; sed hi in 
pueris j Cato in perfecto et spectato viro." « After alia, understand 
exempla. ^ Sententia plana est : sed hi, inquit, quos commemo- 
ravi, L. PauUus Macedonicus, et C. S. Gallus, amiserunt filios 
prxtdxtatos, morte moderate ferenda moderatos se praebuerunt : 
Cato vero in perfecto viro, et practore designato mortuo moderates 
fuit, quod longe majus, admirabilius, et laudabilius est,' Lambinus. 
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We must supply some wotd after hi from the context** We 
would suggest to Mr. B. the following passage of Salmasius in his 
Pliniarue Eaercitationes in Caii Jidii Solini Potyhistora^ p. 1014. 
Parisiis, 1629. — << Dum puUus est, eleganter optimus liber, dum 
in puUo esty i. e. dum in aetate pulli est : sic Ciceroni Laelio, in. 
pueris esse, in viro esse : Memineram Paulum, videram Galium ; 
sed hi in pueris, Cato in perfecto et spectato viro: ita enioi 
scribendum e libris, ubi vulgo legitur, sed lii nee comparantur 
Catoni maximo et spectato/^ We feel very much inclined to 
adopt this explanation, but we should be glad to see another 
instance of the phrase. 

On c. 8. " Ut Solonem versibus gloriantem videmus — ut ego 
feci, qui Graecas literas senex didici, quas quidem sic avide 

arripui ut," &c. Mr. B. might have quoted the Lectiana 

TuUiance of T. Wopkens, published at Amsterdam, who has 
remarked in p. 95. this occasional repetition of the conjunction vt: 
<< < Haec tamen ita disputant, ut resecanda esse fateantur, evelli 
penitus dicant, nee posse, nee opus esse : ut in Omnibus fere rebus 
mediocritatem esse optimam existiment.' Per me licet salvum et 
integrum conservari posterius ut, quippe cujus conjunctioms 
repetitio, cum passim obvia sit, nemini molesta esse queat; sic 
enim Acad. i. 7. <De natura autem — ita dicebant, ut earn divide- 
rent in res duas ; ut altera esset efRciens, altera,' &c. c. 13. <Huic 
rationi quod erat consentaneum faciebat^ ut contra omnium sehten- 
tias dies jam plerosque deduceret : ut cum — invenirentur, fad- 

lius adsensio sustineretur.* 1. 2. c. 15. « Nonne, inquiun^ 

verisimile sit, sic etiam mentem moveri, ut non modo non inter* 
noscat — — sed td in his nihil intersit omnino .? ut si qui tremerent 

et exalbescerent nihil m^ esset quJ distingueretur tremor ille et 

pallor, neque ut qiiicquam interesset •/ vide quoque Fin. S. 19. et 
5. 9. deSenect. c. 8. haec cum silentio suo comprobarint viri eximii, 
uti et plura alia, rarissimum iude testimonium adferri posse vidctur 
pro sanitate loci, quem proposuimus, et sequentium etiam isto- 
rum. Fin. 5. 2. « Ita enim se Athenis coUocavit, ut sit pene unus 
ex Atticis, ut id etiam cognomine yideatur habiturus.' Acad. 2. }6. 
* Quomodo autem sumus, ut si, &c. sequatur ut etiam difficiliter 

intemosci possint ? postremo ut eadem sint ? ut si lupi canibus 

similes, eosdem dices (lego dicas) ad extremum.' Davis, it(h ^ 
lupi,''8cc. supra 1. 3. c. 29. -Tusc. Disc. 

ctade ut subita frangatur sua, 

Ut ilia ad alios dicta et praecepta excidant: 

nescio cur prius ut a Latini sermonis ratione recipi neget vir cl. 

Veil. Paterc. 2. c. S3. — « Ut qui eos, ut libentissime iniret, ita 

finiret sequo animo :' ubi illud ut tam brevi intervallo geminatanii 

crucem figebat viro celeb, qui conjiciebat at qui eos ut" 4"^. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 
OF PROFESSOR MONK'S HIPPOLYTUS. 



i- o dwell with fond solicitude on tlie recollection of departed excel- 
lence, as it is of all human weaknesses tbe most pleasinj|j; to indulge in, 
will most easily meet with excuse in the bosom of those, who are 
alive to the finer impulses of human nature. But since the indulgence 
of this delightful feeling of attachment to the dead is often productive 
of consequences injurious to the living, it is our duty to regula teethe 
ardor of affection by the coolness of reflection, and to mark distinctly 
the point, where justice may be done to the heroes of former times, 
and not be denied to men of our own. 

From the consciousness we feel of being under the influence of 
sensations like these, and from the necessity we acknowledge of keep- 
ing ourselves free from every particle of prejudice, a difficulty is 
imposed upon us so embarrassing, that we shall need all Mr. Monk's 
candor, and the reader's kindness, while we endeavour to give an 
impartial account of the Professor's edition of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides. 

The ideas, which instinctively and instantaneously rbc to our memory 
at the mention of the words Professor and Euripides, so forcibly arrest 
our attention, as almost to unfit us for the discharge of our duty. 
Yet if, by elasticity of mind we are enabled to rise above the pressure 
of melancholy ; and if intensity of application deafens us awhile to 
sounds of woe ; our readers must not expect us to suppress entirely 
the sigh of regret, or murmur of complaint, when we remember what 
that Man was, who lately filled the Professor's chair; how great the 
services he had already performed in behalf of Grecian Literature, and 
how much greater he would, hdd his' life been spared, have still per- 
formed for the restoration of the beauties of his favorite bard. 

But since the hand of death has arrested the completion of an under- 
taking, which, thonf;h well executed at the commencement, in its 
prp^resh Porson still found cause to enlarge and to improve ; it is 
honorable to the present Professor to take up the work his predecessor 
left unfinished ; nor will it be a disgrace to Mr. Monk, if his first 
editorial attempt reacli not the finish of Porson's later hand. 

It will not be matter of surprise, on the publication of the 
Hippolytus, (a play which had so far engaged the late Professor's 
attention as to indace him to print, we have heard from authority, but 
Death, alas ! pievents us from apjiealing for ciiufirmation, more than 
fbt first 200 verses,) if we are led imperceptibly to draw a comparison 
between Mr. Monk and his predecessor, and to consitler what has been 
done by the former, with what would have been done by P(»rson. But 
as Mr. Monk's modesty has properly prevented any attempt to rival. 

Vol. v. No. ix. n 
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while bis judgment has equally well induced him to follow,^ the great 
master of modem Criticism, it would be unjust to weigh in the same 
scale the works of the living and the dead, and useless to point out in 
what Mr. Monk falls short of Porson*$ standard. On his own meiits 
must Mr. Monk be judged ; and by them alone must he stand or M\ 
at the bar of impartial Critics. And as justice is best obtained by a 
careful examination of particulars, and not by the sweeping sentoice 
of indiscriminate censure or praise, it shall be our business to diseass 
singty, and in order, the prominent parts of Mr. Monk's publicatioli ; 
and thus enable the reader to form the truest conclusions on ks m^its, 
not from our report, but his own observation. 

At the opening of the preface, Mr. M. informs us, his object in 
publishing the Hippolytus was, — 1. to present a purer text of tkit 
play f ban is to be found in former editions, and — 2. to illustrate dM" 
peculiarities, and explain the difficulties of it, by ref^el^ettce to sliiiilar 
passages of Greek authors, and particularly of Euripides himself. 

With respect to the latter object, the propriety of making an alitiior 
his own commentator is so evident, that although, after the kboit of 
Valckcnaer, and the appearance of Beck's Index, the attakimeBt of 
that end is not a very diihcult undertaking ; still must we applaud ttK 
manner in which Mr. M. has executed this pakt of his d^ty ; espedllly 
as he has escaped the absurdity, prevalent amongst some ^itoiS) <n 
citing as vouchers for the language of Athens, what ah Athenian would 
have been ashamed to own, and unable to understand. 

In v/hat relates to the former point, the settling the text> since Mr. 
M. has obtained^ neither collations of hitherto unknown or uBemptoyed 
MSS. nor re-collations of those already examined, he has not beeA led, 
like Brunck, to rely on the authority of a particular document bat 
induced rather to select fVom the readings of M8S. used by others, What 
he conceived most suitable to his author's manner. Nor has he been 
neglectfiil of the advantages to be derived from an examinatiofi of 
those authors, in whose writings are to be found quotations htm 
Euripides corroborative of old readings, or suggesting new ; for ttK 

' — — ^^■■^■— — ^»»^'— ' ■ ^■^^-^— — ^— — 

' Mr. Monk's words are, '^ In hac arte Critica exercenda ducem et aupicem 
somsi Porsonuni ;" — and shortly after he adds, *' Higus ad exempIomyHippolyti 
textum, quantum in me fuit, emcndare conatus sum.'* 

* To the peculiar features of the policy which directs the pnesent coiitBik» i 
policy that has made war, ever unfriendly to the cause of Literature, now dotUy 
so, must be attributed the impossibility of access to those documents, which vat 
enemies possess in such abundance as to make them insensible of their valiff; 
bnt withotit which all the exertions of scliolars in this country in the departtMot 
of Grechm Literature must be dannped by the idea of risking certahi ttil ftr 
uncertain success. Deprived, therefore, of the aid of foreign libraries^ we 
lament that Mr. Monk did not give a proof of his zeal hi the cause he has under- 
taken, by examining the libraries of this country, and ascertaining the esdftaiCfe 
or loss of a MS. of the Hippolytus mentioned ih d^tUogo M8S. IMrorum Jkfii^ 
et Hibemiis, p. 90. No. 36^0, then the property of Francis Bernard; iMt wim 
together with other books of the same pei-son, is probably now deposited in tbe 
B^eian ; unless, which is not at all impossible, that MS. be only a Latin tmn- 
liEition, either the same or similai* to one wliich w'e r^ihember t6 haVie se'^ 'M 
years ago in the British Museum. 
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indication of whieh, Mr. M. candidly cohfesses himself much assisted 
by the elaborate commentary of L. C. Valckenaer. 

To this just tribute to the merits of his illustrious predecessor, Mr. 
M. miffht, nay, should have added, that, with the exception of one or 
two references to the Venetian Scholia on Homer, published 20 years 
after Valckenaer gave his edition of the Hippolytus to the world, Mr. 
M. has not by labor of his own been able to record a single quotation 
ftom this play, made by an ancient author, unnoticed by Valckenaer^s 
eye, no less vigilant than comprehensive in its view. 

And here it would delight us to step a little out of our way, to dwell 
at some length on the character of Valckenaer ; to show that in him is 
to be found all that is great and worthy of admiration as the scholar, 
all that is amiable and worthy of imitation as a man. But a subject 
to inviting would tempt a too wide digression; we will, therefore, only 
remark, that the splendid monument which Valckenaer has built for 
his nev«r-dying fame, in the publication of his Phcenissse, Hippolytus, 
and Diatribe, (to say nothing of his numerous other works,) wants not 
our encomium to make it better knoTin, and more admired, than it 
already is, by every friend of Grecian Literature. 

We return then to the preface; whence we learn that the Varr. 
Lectt. except the most corrupt of the MSS. are recorded, but not so 
carefully as those of Aldus and Lascaris,' and that the readings of 
Musgrave, Valckenaer, and Brunck, are for tbe most part duly 
notif^. 

In the adoption of probable conjectures, either from the pen of 
others, or his own, Mr. Monk has exercised a caution he hopes the 
learned will approve ; and in the rejection of the inadmissible attempts 
of preceding scholars, he has shown the best regard to their feelings, by 
Iris silence, on their failings. The Oversights of Valckenaer, however, 
are brought forward with a no less praiseworthy motive, n<m obhfnendi 
Hudh, sed quia cavendum videretur, ne tanti nominis auctoritate piures 
in errarem abdneereninr. Of these errors of the Dutch Commentator 
we shall take proper notice in the course of our remarks ; and hope to 



' For this difference Mr. Monk assigns no reason : and we are at a loss to con- 
ceive the motive of his partiality for the blunders of compositors, to those of 
transcribers. We say compositors, l>ecause after the publication of Schow*! 
colUition of the very MS. or Hesydiius, from which Aldus printed that Lexicon, 
k appears clear beyond all doubt, that first editions are not to be considered 
exactly of the authority of MSS. since the corrupt readings they present are due, 
not to those MSS. from whence they were taken, but to the iVaud of correctorSy 
and ignorance of compositors. It seems, indeed, that men in the time of 
Aldu flitd precisely what is done by men of the present day. They altered what 
Ihey eitiler could not, or would not, endeavour to understand ; and like Germans 
editing for Leipsic fairs, or Englishmen for College Lectures, they sacrificed 
fidelity to expedition, and truth to time. Had Mr. Monk, indeed, been fatigued 
with the labor of collating a score of MSS. we should readily have excused his 
4MalisuMi or negligent performance of a duty, the utility of which is extensive 
hi its application, and important in its effect, as it enables us to detect the 
etron of tranecription in places, where we are destitute of MSS. by remarking 
timllar errors in passages, where we hav« access to documents i^orantlywrittdD, 
and iraudnlently interpolated. 
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show, that in some points the observations of Valckenaeir are not (mly 
defensible, but that his objections are irrefragable. 

In choricis versihus distribuendis, siiys IVfr. M. operam dedi ut, 
gva metrorum gena*a Trafcicis frequent ata sinf, ea, quantum Jieri 
licuerif, represent arem. But Mr. M. will allow us to remark, 
without suspecting in us 'a wish to raise captious objections, that, as 
neither himself, nor other scholars, have yet shown what kind and 
what combination of verses are used exclusively by the Tragedians^ 
the arrangement of the choral songs must be considered to have been 
regulated more from the Professor's ear, than from rules of art. 
Hence we conceive, that altiiough Mr. Monk's arrangements are for 
the most part judicious, yet in others our ear recommends another 
disposition— of which we shall give specimens in their proper places. 

In the interpretation and illustration of difhcult and peculiar phrases, 
the use, that Mr. Monk has made of Grammarians and Lexicographers, 
does not seem so constant, nor his acquaintance with them so intunate, 
as his friend Mr. Blomfield lias exhibited in his glossary of the Prome- 
theus. Nor indeed does the facility of Language, for which Euripides 
is remarkable, and his noted and studied abhorrence of obsolete and 
new-coined words, enable an editor to show off with a dashing display 
of references to Hesych. Suid. Etymol. Thorn. Mag. &c. &c. 

At the close of the Preface, Mr. Monk makes proper acknowledge- 
ment to his literary friends for the communication of their own 
observatiims, or those of others in their possession : to Dr. Charles 
Bumey, for a few notulie of Musgrave and Markland ; to the Master 
and Seniors of Trm. Coll. for access to the papers of Porson preserved 
in their library ; and to Mr. Blomfield, for some original remarks, no 
less ornamental to Mr. Monk's work, than useful to its readers. 

Since Mr. Monk intends his edition chiefly for the use of young 
scholars, we conceive we shall do him and them the best service by 
noticing the objectionable rather than praiseworthy parts of the public- 
ation before us. And in wandering occasionally into wider fields of 
criticism than a review warrants, we trust we shall engage the atteDtioo 
of the more advanced scholar, and lead him to be the companion of 
our excursion, and witness of our endeavour to remove a few unpedi- 
ments to the perfect knowledge of the remains of Greece. On this 
ground, we shall extract the notes of Porson scattered through Mr. 
Monk's v-olume, those excepted, the substance of which is to be found 
in the former publications of the late Professor. 

Tt is presumed, all readers of Greek are perfectly familiar with 
Critical Latin : and as none but scholars of this kind will feel the 
least interest in the remarks about to be made, we shall not hesitate 
to adopt the language of commentators; which by its techukality 
prevents verbiage, and b^ its universality best promotes the interests 
'of ancient Literature. 

oJf avTjy r* sa-cv ^Ocroi rs ifovrov^ rs^^LOvwv r* 'ArAavrixwv Naioyc/v itow, 
(pujs o^ujvres r^xlou, To-j$ juigv ffsfiovrxs, x. A. r. Ita haec distinguitM. 

' In bis et aliis locis litera M. nomen Monkii designat. 
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at distiiiguere debuit sic: 5ea, niox ou§avov t^ icw, dein yi^iov* ut 
sensus esset : Ego, humani generis potens dea neque uno nomine Cele- 
bris, Venus nominor ah omnibus, qnicunque intra coelum et mare 
habitant, (Dii scilicet superi et infer i,) et qnicunque intra fines 
Atlanticos habitant lucem solis videntes, (scilicet mortales). Male 
igitur statuit M.- kexXy^iuxi boc quidem loco sigiiificare sum. Quo 
sensu verbum ytaXslcrSai aliquando esse acoipiendum videtur : sed rectius 
plerumque Latine rcdditur perhiberi. lUud [iiy in v. 1 . sibi respon- 
surum habet Jg in v. 9. ' 

V. 10. *0 yao joig ©ijtrg'a;; KoTi; *A[jia,^ovos roKog, Ad bunc pleonas- 
nium tuendum citat M. Iph. T. 239. 'AYociJi.if/.vovo^ iracT ko) K\vrai[j.vr}a'' 
Tfoc^ rsTtvov, Ubi olini conjecerat Marklanuus ad Suppl. 932. re vice 
leou, ab ipso postea repudiatum propter loca, primo quidem aspectu 
similia, sed revera longe diversa, scilicet Ipb. A. 896. 'XI tskvov 
Nrj&yidof (Z nraX TlfiXkoug Soph. Trach. 6\.^Cl rsKvov cS itcCi, (quibus addo 
Philoct. 263. /il rexvov w ntou 7focr§o$ s^ ^AyjWiwg) Eurip. Cretens. 
Fragm. 11. ^oivi-aoykv^vs itouryjs Tv^icc^ TsKvovEv^ou^acg xoctrov ii.syckX'iv 
Zy^yhg. At in his omnibus, utcunque vitio carentibus, pnetcr locum e 
Cretensibus, rexvov et leou nescio quid viroxo^Kmytov significant; qui. 
sensus plane abhorret a decentia loquendi: etenim Bubulcus Ipbige- 
niam verecunde, non vifoyco^Krriy.wg, alloqui debcbat : neque Venus 
uVoxowo-r/xcof de Hippoly to loquitur. Mendosus igitur est uterque locus 
facillime emendandus legendo hie *0 ya^ ^lz Sticriwg Y-OLif 'K\LCL(^hvog 
roKog ct in Iph. T. 'Aya.agjotvoy^^ rs Y.av. K.XvraiiLvlja'r^as rixvov : quse 
duo loca, sicut ovum ovo, sunt simillima. Interpolatoribus fraudi fuit 
syntaxis recondita, quae praepositionem facit cum posteriori voce junctam 

cum priori per ellipsin ut jungatur : cf. CEd. T. 734. oSo$ AeX(fwv 

xdnti Aav>da,s. Et profecto Joannes Malela, p. 173. citat *Aya|xg|x- 
voyog Koi KXvTxif/.v'^crt^ois vto^fj omisso ical, Unum tantum prius monerc 
libet quam haec dimittam, qudd paruip ad rem faciant loca Prometh. 
140. Antig. 115. Alcest. 512. periphrastice scilicet dicta, nisi ut 
Cretensium fragmentum tueantur; in quo, si faveant Codices, legi 
possit, ^oiviKoysvig itoTi, rrj$ Tv^iccs Tgxvov Ev^wTfag xix. row lusyixou 

V. 19. iMglJtt; P^orEiccs 7r§orrf£(ru;y 6u.i\iccv. Ita M. ex emendatione 
Porsoni vice .0[j.i\l(i$ : at Lasc. 6[MXiac. 

V. 20. Tovroia-i (j^ev vvy ov (pkvuj. Sic M . post Valck. Verum Aid. 
[jiEy yovy ov: unde erui potest rour©/; syu; f/^sv ou: mox lege ra ntoX}^ 
yif vice $e. Levia quidem haec sunt ; at levia criticum non dedecent.- 

V: 23. Td TtoXXoL Ss HdXai ir^OKO^^aa-' , ov irovov iroXXov [ls $6t. 
Exemplum insigne sententiae p€«dentis : cui similia citat M. sex loca 
Tragiconim : plura dat Elmsleius ad (Ed. T.- 60. et Heathius ad 
-ffisch^l. Suppl. 455. Ka) yXwcrtra roJgyVaVa f/^yj roi koci^ioL Tevoifo f^vSov 
fivSos Av QsXxn^^iog, Qui tamen locus est eximendus. Syntaxis ita se 
oabet. Ka) y\uj<r(ra, ro^sv<raa'a roL (j^yj kocI^ki [ivdw, ytvoir iy [iv&og 

V. 27. Kaf Jlav xargl^gro "Escort hivw, Ita M. pro %ars<TyjTo : 

3uia passivam vocem sensus postulat, et Porsonus ad Orest. 1 330. 
ubitare videtur, an unquam nxracryu) pro yiarsvuj usurparint Attici. 
V. 29. Ka) 7t§\y [/.iy sXisly. At nihil hie habet (/.h ; lege ny. 
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V. 31. Nflwv KuiffWoj Tiaisia'aro, 'E^u)<r' s^un^ sx^rju^v 'l«yoXi!r») V 
87t) To AojTTov MyiaXjty l^^va-^ou Qsiv, Ita locum Ciiticu multum 
vexatum exhibuit M. At MSS. 5. cum Fl. KvTt^i^og EyKoficijraTA : 
Ibi latet K.uif§lSi [j^sv xaieia-aro, cf. Tzetzis verba in Lycophroo. v. 132S« 
p. 196. 4fiiiS^ay lins ^^a t6u *IiriroAtJToy Tccu—aKOAOUHlE NAON 
TH 'A^POAITH, 'Efa;r/)coy avrov xaXgcra<ra : et ejusdem verba in 
V. 610. ^alha kpov 'A<p^oolr7)s I^pticraro iir) rw *lti:oKir^u hwti : mox 
lege to XoifCovy ou vofcls^?' l$§6(r6sLi 6e£, Redde Veneris quidem twmm 
templum pomit Fhoidra : sed posiea in Hippolyti honarem revera nftn 
Veneris perhibetur dicasse. Quam facilis sit error librarii scribeuds 
iivilMcisv et isav pro oJ vo/xi^ed' et tsaif ecquis adeo quiu videat caecutit, 
lUud vof^i^erai sxpius a Nostro usurpatur (vid. Beck. Index) et huic 
loco maxime convenit ; quippe senteiitiam Veneris, quid futurum ait 
templi uomen, praedicantb, ipsa res coufirmavit. Etenim Diodonu 
Siculus IV. 62. p. 306. et Asciepiadeg apud Schol. Horn. O^. A. 320, 
narrant illud templum a Phaedra Veueri dicatum postea fimse 'ittokir 
rtiov nominatum, non, ut olim, 'E^o/rocov ; quae vox restitui debet 
Scholiastae in Homerum vic« IIPATON propter Tzetzis illud ro i^vtkf 
3C0V %0L)Jt<r(i(r<t, Nullo jure M. dviifXL^ev tuetur. Autpraesens aut futunui 
hie requiritur propter ro Xomv, 

V. 40. In hoc versu et in 42. e prava lecttone Codicis Floreotiia 
i^era potest erui. Quoniam autem M. nihil dixit, nos quoque tacebi- 
mus. . £t profecto plurima biyus generis ab iis possunt congeri, qui 
Codicibus conferendis et variis lectionibus perpendendis oper^m \d 
levissimam dedere, 

V. 43. Ka} roy ^v r^^v itoXsiuov itsfvitira Krsvel tottilg d^akuiq 
Ita M. ; at MSS. pro irs^vxita dant vsaviay : miram sane varietateia 
Valckenaer ipsi Euripiditribuit scribenti in priori huju3 fabulae editioai^ 
irsfvKora, in posteriori veavinv : quam vocem repudiat M. ne liteia 
septies repetita versum auribus ingratum efiiciat. £a tamen objectiO| 
inter levissimas habenda» nihil impedit quominus conjecturam pnh 
ponamus, quod Euripides scripserit : KaJro; fjLsv Iviv 'g^}^ioy xiav iftM; 
quoniam vulgati lectione servat^, itohBiLiQv iee<bv%irot, non habent, qua 
voce conjungi possint, et locus nimis longe distat in quo mentio fiicta 
^t de Hippolyto Veneris inimico. Rara vox ^v^u Euripidea tameD« 
saepius depravatur. Vid. Troad. Append, p. 130. 

V. 48. To ya^ r^trJ' ou irgotii^Tia-w xoxov. To (i^ oJ itocfoar^a' 
fovg ij^ovs i)(fi^o^s ^jxo) A/xijv. Ita M. vulgatum edidit, aavocatis 
locis ^scbyli Eumen. 637* 7^7» ^t Euripidis Aicest. 773. qusis neaae 
Valck. neque Musgr. pnetermisit. Libri nonnulli xaApv. Mox Aldt 
Tw ju.1^ ou : hoc yerum est, modo qj aliyiciatur. 

V. 58. et sqq. Hie cantus unicus inter Euripideos. extat exenmluni 
Carminis, ante adventum Chori ipsius, ab aliis dicti muneie Qm 
fxmgentibHs. Simile quid in Nostri Alexandra extitisse lestis est 
Scholiasta. Eo draniate servato> melius pro liquido statui potuisie^ 
utrum carmina hujusmodi Monostrophica an Antistrophica hilien 
(lebuissent, quemadlmodi|m l^beri possi^nt le^qdo ; 
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Tiv J40J ''Aprtfuf Ovpay!av or 

<rrp. ^. . ivrkOTp. /f. 

vfry«a X^f ^ /*^' ^^S^ ^ (^ fteyay xar' oupavov 8 

J«ToD^ xai Aio^" ApT^iLi vaUi$ evTrarepeT av* aJ- 

OT/?. y . dvTiOTg, y. 

''4fniJf'i nagiivoov 9 vorviflc ;^a^6 fioi 11 

De Yocibqs perperam iteratis MSS. nonnullas omittunt : scilicet 
^A^efAiy in V. 1, et %a7^g ftoi in v. 5. Omittere quoque debebant, quas 
DBflecui, xoL?s^ara in v. 9« ^t •Ixov gl. voci» oMJAay in v. 8. In v. 9, 
ivfarigei' iv edidit M. e conjectura Gaisfbrdi. 

V. "77 , AMg $e itora^iauo'i xyjit£6si Sfitrois. Vocem A*t$M$ servant 
M' et Pninck. HhJus verba, contra ecus VV. DD. conjecturam 
pugnantis, exscribi merentur. *' Enimvero quid magis ingeniosum^ quid 
qaagis venustuip, quid magis allegorise congruens, qua seqaentium natn- 
i^lis sensus velatur, quam Divam ipsam Pudicitiam sacri illiu^ prati 
cqlturae praefectam fingi/' 

Y* 78. ^Offoii SiSaxTOV ft^j^gy a\A? Iv tJ ^wtu To crcxi^goyiiv sTxijp^sy 
ff|f J A 9roLvi* OfjicDs To6tois dpiv6(ricn, rol^ xflcxoio-i ^ ou, ispug, 
HaM: m^inie impedita facile et certe expedivit Porsouiis legendo, 
. lit M. ed|dit| ooris. Cum ea voce singularis numeri oSroi pluralis ssqje 
jUDgitur. f^xemplum aptissimum dtavit P. in Not. Msta. Antig. 71 8. 
*'Otn'is yap e^uTog ij ^govsTv fMVOs ioxel — Otiroi huTrrv^evreg cS^fljjcrav, 
Citavit quoqae Androm. 180. Hec. 363,4. Electr. 938,9. Med. 221»2« 
Dictyqs Fragm. 13. Soph. Ajac. 769. Electr. 1538,9. Aristoph. Ran. 
714. Eccl^s. 683, 4. lucert. apud Plutarch. 11. p. 33. E. Eustath. IK 
r. p. 415. — 314.Tibull. i. 6. 39. et emendari jussit Helen. 951 . legendo 
e StobseQ p, 500. Gesn. 36 1. Grot, vtaie) vice itouSi 

Ibid. Confert Valck. Baccb. 314. QtS^ 6 Aiiytxros /ti] orm^qovsiy 
kyayMfm rwouKC^ elf Tijv Kvfrgiy ukk Iv r^ ^us'st To ^at^foysly Ivscrriv 
iU rei w«vr' del* Tovm o-jcotiTv xP'^ • ^^* ^^^^^ M- corrigebat Porsomis 
to$ (pfovelv et mox aAX' si ij ip6(rsi To ccv^povety hsmv ei$ ra, Ttivr de\ 
Todro fmtiitew ^^y^* Sed fortiter pro iv r^ fvasi pugnant loca apud Valck. 
nee, quia MSS. [Lrj omittunt numifesto ex interpolatoris manu de metro 
tbwntb, causae aliquid vidonus cur lectio, quam prasbet X. II. 261. 
Ou ya^ isig rejiciatur, praesertim cum Aiiyvtros e gl. nasci possit. 
AgBoscit quidem Stofoseus Tit. v. p. 63, Gesn. tarn scriptus tarn 
inpressus teste Brunckio, Ovx ^ Aioyvtrog pitj wttiip^ovely dvayKcUet 
le^us coBstrictus necessitatis ; metuens scilicet, ut ^ententia ab eo 
eueqtf a idioqai fortasse non inteliigatur. Etenim in Euripidis loco non 
Stobsei, qnis sit ille deus, pnscedentia verba satis declarant. 

81. X^vcrea^ x^p^^ *AvihjjLCL U^ou. Valck. yoluit xpcrea ko]u.]j : quia 
Uyoi^ou ssepius cum dativo jungitur. Citatis a Valckenaerio exempiis 
Ajac. 670. et Orest. 46. addi possunt quae dedit Person. Hec. 539. 
Nihilominus bene M. genitivum tuetur ab Electr, ^^J. Ai^oi K«p}^ crf^ 
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Poar^ix^^ OLyaZruLOLrcL, ubi legi debet ^Avd^rjfjM U^on ^oa-r^v^ajv xo|xi|f 

V. 95. n>.fl<mj ys xoi )C££^of ys <riy [J^ox^^ P§^X^^' ^^ ^' ^^Ick. 
ex Fl. prius y& in rg mutavit : rectius posterius ye in ri mutasset. 

V. 98. Deav^y caiu.oy' : Ita M. at MS. Flor. codicum, quotqaot 
supersunt, Eunpidearuin fabularum facile princeps, modo quis lectiones 
ejus veras e falsis probe elegerit, una cum Suida dat crsij^yiy : quod 
conjectura quoque assequi potuit : siquidem Saif^wv semper, ni fallimor, 
est generis masculini. 

V. 105. "AAAoicTiy oAA*^ [xiKsi, Ita M. cum omnibus libris 

praeter Eustathium citantem juixoi : qued verum esse potest, si legituT' 
aWois £y. Particula av saepissime depravatur aut excidit. In ▼. 89. 
legi debet ov ya^ atv cri'^oi ^aivoljolsfl* &y, Vulgo ^ yi^ ov : sed ^ ya{ 
est interrogantis. 

V. 1 07. Tiif.cuo'iy w Ttou $a,i[ji,oyujy ^^iferSai %f ficJv. Hie M. intelligit 
rifjiaig daiij^yujy honares Divis debitos : sed non alios intelligent^ haiU 
quoniodo Hippolytus dehitis honoribus Deomm uti potuerit. Error 
levis VV, DD. ludificatus est. Lege Tijuia viv, w ifoCi* xm yi^i^w ;^f^o'to 

V. 118, 9- HagT^ h, rovs vioug yoi§ oJ iitiLyjrUv ^^ovovyrsg oSrwg (is 
TC^BTtn hvKoig Xeysiy. Haec edidit quidem M. nee tamen Reiskii con- 
jecturam ^ou\ot$ (p^ovsly rejicere videtur confimiatam ab Alexandne 
Fragm. vi. et Baccb. 1123. Atqui ill^ admiss^, famulus Hippolyti nullam 
causam profert, quominus ipse juvenes iraitetur. Praestat igitur 
quodammodo Musgravii conjectura legentis (ppyovvroL^ (non ^fdvourrs; 
ut dicit M.) ov rwg w$ Tt^eitei ^ovXois Xsysiy. In eq tamen crrat 
Musgravius quod rws in senarios inducat ; quanquam eadem chorda 
bberrat Marklandus ad Suppl. 1 145. deceptus a duobus locis S. C. Th. 
478. et Aj. 852. quorum alter emeudatus, alter emendandus est. Lege 
igitur (p^ovovyrocs wf, 3/r(r 06 itoeitBi hoixoig Xsyeiv. Porsonns ad Eurip. 
Suppl. 59"^* Sophocli vocem a<r(ra restituere voluit, locis quam plurimis 
resdtuendara. 

V. 120 et sqq. Hoc carmen Antistrophicum constat e Cfaoriambis 
cum lonicorum alt€;rutro junctis. Id nunc attingere nolumus, quomodo 
cantus in melius disponi possit, de sensu magis quam metro solliciti. 

V. 125. ^icsa 'ito§(pv^eoc, Ita M. vocum ordinem mutavit, quod 
et Hermannus de Metr. p. 444. dudura fecerat. 

V. 152. nTjju-aiyfi ri$ iv qIkoi^ K^vittd ys xolta, rtZv cwy Xg^gow. Ita 
M. qui in notis prcefert, K^vitrd ys Koira ut Xgygwy pendeatde x^vitra, 
sicut in .iEschvl. Suppl. 303. Kou yt^vitrci y *'Hfa; raura itaXkoautr- 
wccTMy. Atqui*'Hfa; in yEschylo.suspicione non vacat; neque rwyin 
Euripide. Habent quidem Fl. et Lasc, K^vitra xoira Asp^gwv ffoSy : undc 
addito ys ceterorum librorum, erui potest K^vrrrei rs xmjxo^ou c^dsf 
?<sxi^y' Ft paulo ante in MS. Fl. latet vera lectio ; etenim ule Codex 
praebet Ev'jtar^lSoL irriij^aAysiy lege EuVar^i^ olt^ fji^ouysi, omissa ultkna 
syliaba vocis Bvirar^liay per litteras ay compendifactas. In StropU 
lege EI, (rei/.yu}v -^ Ko^vQdyrouv *Ex ^0,7^0$ oofgiaf (poiroLXket, 

V. 145. 'Avie^p^ dbiiruoy TtsyAvuoy r^vx^^» Haec olim bene intelkxit. 
M. cuius tamen hurs^ou (f^oyrlhs minime sunt o'off^regai^ dum te/d' 
vwv ceinjungit cum rfup^g/. 
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V. 149. Aivaicriv vorioc$ S.\[mi$, ItaM. qui memorat lectionem MSS. 
trium 8iyoit$ ivvoria,i$ : e quibus unus, teste Valck. praebet $lya,t$ 
iy yoriouf : uiide Wakefieldus voluit $iyoci$ r* iy voriais, 

V. 159» Evvala SsSeroci rvyji. Ita M. post Valck. In nolis dicit M. 
MS. Paris. A. praebere Ssha-Qxi pro var. lect. : immo, Uhcxi si 
BniDckio sit fides. 

V. 160. ^iXbI h roi $V(r(pi§w yvvalxivy 'A^f/^oyia xoLKoLy Avtrrayog 
auAvacyias, arvyomely 'ilSiycuv rs kcu Av(r(p^o<riyas, Ita locus difficillinius 
leg! tortasse debet. '' Cum muliere aegre sua mala ferenti improbum 
et infelix remedii consortium doloris tarn corporis quam mentis 
liabitare solet." Vulgo Sucr^oirw : sed MS. ct Lasc. $var^i(piv : raox 
dfiioyia reddit M. temperamento : quo jure nescio : dein diJt^x^yijx : 
denique Sua-f^otrvvag cum Schol. vice d(p^oa'Cyas. 

V. 161 et sqq. Haud scio a^ hsec satis intellexerint Editores. 
Immb spectat Chorus ad verba, quae procul audiverat, Satellitum 
Hippol^^ti Dianani celebrantium v. 57 ct sqq. necnou ad verba ipsius 
Hippolyti ad finem orationis in v. 86. Lege igitur 

Ava'(p§ocrvvoc$' Si' s[j!,a$ r^sv irors 

yrjSvo^ SS' oii^oL* rav eu\o^oy 

ov^aviay ro^wy [/.eSeova'ay d- 

VTs7y '^A^rsi^iy xal yioi ntoXut.-liXr " 

(jjros OLiujv frvv hoicri (p9ir£y. 

In his vulgatur dvrew, et ds) et (poitx : sed Doricara istam termina- 
tionem Tragici non admittunt : mox ocluiy dedi vice dsi, Noster habet 
(iJAowof (tiujv in Med. 243. et Sophocles in Antig. 1175. 

Haec pro specimine sufficiant : alio tempore telam, quam orsi sumus, 
persequemur. 



Solution of Professor Porson's Algebraical Problem^ in 

No. IV. of this Journal^ p. 736. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

S1R9 Jdt comparing each of the first three equations 

\rith the fourth equation, we shall find, ' 

3 
xy= 18, xz=36, & xu=48 : hence xyzu (=xy Xxz Xxu) 

=20736(=12XS6X48): and |^='g|; and x^=4 : 

and thus x=S, y=6, z=18, and u=24. 

/ W.S. 



<os 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

°**» A Speech of diirty-three lines occurs In Ac 

Troades of Euripides, beginning with v. 1123. of the edition of 
Barnes, which is commonly attributed to Talthybiiis. An atten- 
tive examination of it will convince the reader, that the rea( 
speaker is some person belonging to Neoptolemus, who has been 
requested by Andromache to bury her child Astyan^x, before he 
sails from Troy in the last ship of Neoptolemus's fleet. The 
same examination will convince the reader, that in v. IISS. instead 
of x«/ a-^' ifr^Varo with the old editions, or jcai <r* ijrifcraTo, with 
Barnes and Mr. Burges, we ought to read, xdcjct' ^n}Varo. I take 
the liberty of advising the future editors of the Troades to insert 
AFFEAOX among the persons of the Drama, and to restore this 
speech to him. In the 37th Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
(p. 70.) V. 1126. is noticed, on account of the licentious anapest 
which it contains : 

Airros V ayYiKTat iVso*ToXsjxof, xonvis T^ya$ 

I have very little doubt that JVsMrroAsfwj^ is ^ mere gloss &r 
leaw9Tyig, In the following page the Reviewer has mentioned the 
restitution by Porson of hea-Trolwig for Mij8s/a^, in v. 58. of the 
Medea. Neoptolemus is called h(TnoTYi$ in another verse (1145.) 
of the speech now before us : where, however, the expression may 
be interpreted her master^ as well as my master. In the Androma- 
che, the ArrEAO^i who brings from Delphi the intelligence of 
the murder of Neoptolemus, commences hi^ recital in the follQW- 
ing manner : 

V. 1070. *Ii jxoi. 

(Toi t\ CO yspouSf Kct) ^ikoKTi h(r'jroTOtj. 

Of the six other passages produced in the same paragraph of the 
Review, three appear to be satisfaciorily conrected or explained : 
^sch. Prom. 839. Eurip.*Iph. Taur, 825. EL 4. The three wblrb 
remain, if they are corrupt, require the aid of a more skilful 
hand than has yet been applied to them ; Eurip. Or. jl65j« Ifb. 
Taur. 1456. Ion, 268. 

1812. I am, 8cc. P. E. 



90$ 
PERSUN DDK 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

S^^> Inclosed 19 the copy of one of the most 

beautiful of the Odes of Jami ; it ivas published some years since 
n the Oriental Collections, but I have added from a copy in my 
)wn possession two distichs, which it would appear were wanting in 
the MS. made use of by Sir William Ouseley, the learned Eiiitor. 

S. 



^ J^. li^ (^^ u^x^ v*^ *^ v^ 

*^ M^ OA^' Vl^ *^2^ i^j J^ iS^ 
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Ajj jSjj jt^ Uf v-fi^ Awft jjw jlT JsftjT 
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GVUELMI CJNTERI 

Ih JtatioHM Evunda^ua Gretcot Audores^ Syntagma rcc9n$ aueium. 

Ad (yiristcpkmm Plantinum Jigwgraphum Clarimmim^ 

Prdtfatw* 

xcoo ptijnum tempore Ari«tidem oratorem Latinum a nobis non 
sine mawxiia idgiliis factum edidimas^ quoniam in eo scriptore 
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pennulta loca partim conjectura sagaci^ partim veterum librorum 
coUatione emendaveramus, tanquam iTr/jxsrf ov huic operi rationem 
ex ingenio scriptores Graecos emendandi, eaque loca, quae non 
prorsus Chironia sint ulcera, feliciter apteque restituendi, non 
incommode, ut nobis turn videbatur, subjunximus : cum prsesertim 
hoc etiam hue esset accessurum, quod simul et emendadonum in 
Aristide factarum redderetur ratio, et eaedem vicissim ad similia 
in aliis auctoribus castiganda loca viam patefacerent. Napi quae 
in rebus omnibus, et sacris et profanis, vim haberet maximam 
similitudo, posteaquam per mentis imbecillitatem veras omnium 
rerum rationes explicare non possemus : eandem in hoc quoque 
negotio illud effecturam, ut ad unius emendationis alicujus exem- 
plum aliae plures alibi non inepte quasi succrescerent. Quod igitur 
tum unius Graeci* scriptoris auxilio suscipere sustinuimus^ ut ex 
eo fere solo Grsecorum omnium librorum emendationem tradere 
nos profiteremur \ id nunc quasi resumtis viribus post aliud opus 
ab^olutum, loco multo commodiore, paulo pluribus ac major3>us 
fulti subsidiis, plenius et uberius docebimus. Ac primo quidem 
loco de Aristide nostro correctionum exempla sumemus, qux in 
eo sunt propemodum innumera. Nam prxter nostras conjecturas, 
et coUationem orationum duarum ab Aldo editarum, atque etiam 
codicem ab A. Arlenio cum vetere quodam collatum, tribus manu- 
scriptis post Aristidem jam editum usi nos sumus : quorum duos 
Venetiis bibliothecse duae, altera S. Antonii, altera SS. Joannis et 
Pauli, tertium ex Augustanae reip. bibliotheca H. Wolfius nobis 
utendum dedit. Quin etiam M. Sophiani codicem partim ab ipso 
correctum, partim cum veteribus collatum I. V. Pinellus Pata?ii 
nobiscum communicavit. Secundo vero loco Heliodori historiam 
adducemus, ex duobus antiquis codicibus mirum in modum a 
nobis emendatam. Etenim primum cum Vaticano codice collatum 
hoc opus a quodam fuit : deinde ex alio in Italia scripto libro 
G. Falkenburgius idem emendavit. Ex utriusque porro libri 
notis in unum collectis Heliodorum nos correximus, nostris etiam 
alicubi conjecturis interjectis. Tertio loco volumen oratorum ab 
Aldo simul excusorum, Lysiae, Dinarchi, Andocidis, &c. pTO- 
feremus : quod quidem solo nos ingenio juvante locis plurimis 
repurgavimus. Quarto succedent Synesii aliquot opuscula, Graece 
et Latine primum a nobis edita : quae nobis I. Oporinus, et I. V. 
Pinellus e suis bibliothecis, H. Wolfius ex Augustana, suppedita- 
runt. Itaque partim e scriptorum inter se coUadone, partim nostra 
sagacia freti, non difficulter eadem restituimus. £t quoniam hxc 
numero pauca sunt, ex aliis quoque scriptoribus, ut Polybio, 
Thucydide, Justino, Clemente, et reliquis emendadones aliquot 
conglutinabimus. Postremo libros octo novarum lecdonum tanquam 
trianum advocabimus : in quibus nostra multa, quaedam edaA 
▼eterum librorum sunt. Atque hxQ fere sunt nostras hujus dts^ 
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ciplinae sive fundameiita, sive subsidia : quibus nisi, rursiim hoc 
opus majoiibus viribus et animis aggredimur. Quod enim ad 
ordinem tradendi attinet, in eo nihil mutabimus. Etenim quae 
literse in quas corrumpi ac degenerate soleant, singillatim primum 
ostendemus. Deinde quse liter* vel addi, vel omitti temere 
soleant, docebimus : atque etiam ad syllabas, et verba plura turn 
superfiua, turn desiderata veniemus. Hinc ad conjunctionem 
vocabulorum disjungendorum, et vicissim disjunctionem conjunv 
gendoirum progrediemur : et alia quaedam denique ad hoc nego- 
tium qux pertinent, breviter addemus. Quibus in omnibus etiam 
idem, quod olim observaveramus, usu veniet, ut quaecunque 
codicum ope scripturae emendatae proponentur, nota parentheseos 
desinentis insigniantur, et a reliquis, quae lectoris submittuntur 
judicio, discemantur. Hunc porro laborem nostrum, qui re vera 
major fuit quam videri cuiquam poterit, C. Plantine, tibi dicatum 
volumus, cum quia singulari quadam benevolentia me meosque 
conatus hactenus prosecutus es, quod ego felicitatis in parte non 
exigua pono : tum quia sic de Uteris omnibus meritus es, ac 
mereris indies^ dum summa industria, maximis sumtibus, 
inefiabili elegantia libros optimos publici juris facis ; nemo ut sit^ 
qui studiosorum in cohorte censeri velit, quin multis nominibus 
tibi se devinctum fateri cogatur. Gratum igitur hunc animum 
nostrum, et publicis et privatis de causis hoc pacto nobis testatum, 
nunc quidem relinquere visum fuit : id quod tu, qua es humani- 
tate, nisi optime non poteris interpretari. Vale. 



QUJE LITERS IN QUAS CORRUMPANTUR. 

CAP. I. 

A carrumpitur in e, 

XlJEC mutatio saepissime contingit, nee difiiculter animadvertt potest. 
Scribendum igitur »(pi<rrii'] pro l<pi«T*f Aristi. Platon. 2. voi§ y«6g Svrt^ 
fuiXXcf iiu^t 'Jrecrrof IpiTrotq ^6«t;$. u^d^iiitKriti'] pro fi9r<^$^fi«»r«< orat. de 
Paraphtheg. dSroi ^i rot ^tci -ardvrw X'jeih'i^UKren, et in ead. Sy^cc^ov"] pro 
fyy^«^«y (et Alcid, tU r^vs iro^.) siquidem paulo post dicit, iiro rriutt' 
T«( fAivcv, Nam literas quidem geminariy vel geminatas reddi singulaSy 
non raro videmus. hinc fttxuf pro fcixxuv in Mmer. et contra, ac siiiiilia. 
Jam ap* pro Ip- duobus locis ponendum, initio De non agend. comoed. 

](r» fM9 rUf ZTPeiyfMTm uvrei l(p* iccvruf ^et^etxtcXiT oirdvid^uit, et Platon. 2. 
U f»*9 »vr$f ip Ubvrtv on rxd-intK 

«e in #, et contra. — Scribendum igitur ci^atrct jjro «a-«o-# Aristid. 
Contra prodit. etf i^' Vv rovro cl^ccrt fj rn^ Xoyimq ovmfiuts 6{<( il^ftnTtci, 
mi^tijutfj pro iv^^uuii lib. iii. cap. 25. e Plutarch, contra aTeeta-n pro 
turtbo^v Aristid. Contra crimin. r\ il wXuttw clTrxrctt kirJifrm oXtyot^ict* 

min •,— Scribendum igitur «]*] pro oy Aristid. sub finem Platon. 2. 
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^ y 1A$ £\x«$ Of Mm rtf ^•h^yimt^ pro ifux^i^ bk Panadh 
inA^Mvrrtf^ pro wXtfttHhrf L de Societ. $ r«y «r»Ai^9M'«s li^Mffiip Itri 
iK^mf, Etiam contra fierif infra docebimus. 

« in v, et contra, — Scribendum iffttur tadirr^vrn pro wAwwmi 
Alistid. Sicula2* »v yk^ m^^ciwf y% Sou( tJo^ ima^f rtTf rif vjiMi 
iiffncTovu-if* *'xi7nfMFoi\ pro Inntnftvf Heliod. fine 3. contra fvyln% 
pro ^ttyorm Aristid. 1 . de Societ. 3m» Si riiiv ifjufn^ttf H^vnuf •I imi^mylnfn 
«i^y)|9'< a^tffTxi , ifzr prO uif* LeuctT. 4. it^ I'fx ruv$\ a litiv, wd$mtr9 hf 
mvtoff, 

m in AT. — Scribendnm igitur iJ^ovtn pro iw^wn Aristid. in Rhodiai 
ii fui h rortcvrvi Kdtl r«Mivrf) ^Mw^M^n ttf ir«T^i9i> oiU ^c^Ufn* if pro if HdL 
4. «AX' if tlzof if fKi/mv, £ fitirt kBn^wtUf pfn fi|3««Xfr09 iucfWMe^«iifVf 
4t^drtttf» irm^ pro iSfo^ Gorg. v^ 9riiX«pf}. contrariam ratioiaB 
nuira trademus. 

miintf et contra, — Hoc primum heic animadvertendum, literas fos 
eodem proferuntur modo^ inter se commutari faclllime. Sic «m et ^ 
• et «>, « et h 6t V et u et «<, r et S- ssepissime inter se mutuo connfii- 
pimtur^ atque id nos aliquando exemplis docebimus, aliquando nt fion 
Aecessarium omittemus. Scribendum ig^tur ifrm^ui pro itfttnlf AvaAi. 
Leuctr. 4*. iXXeL xpSrof mATrkf xtXiva-ft rtitg htficiUtf um^nf, VdfSt 
decet in his vel siminbus qnenquam accentum motere, de qao <yceflMB 
infra, contra h^m pro dtlr^^Ttt Novar. Lect. lib. v. cap. 15. ex PlaL 

m in «. — Scribendum igitur irXtU^if pro ^Xht/m Aristid. in Menodi 

urn) k^Sf a^i JutJ^ &«rr0y ^-xWm krs myn^af imw»i. avrmif pro mMf n 
JUiod. fi 3UU fi^H ««f ' «ynfr «y W. Neque hoc fieri quisquam maabi- 
tur, qui cu eundem nunc, quern olim «« sonum habere meznineriL 

m in Uy et contra^ et in o<. — Scribendum igitur Ixtufirm^ pro hrmairu 
Aristid. in Panath. rtlvrof if itk irdrraf ruv if t^ yjT ^vrrttf u^ufw 
ijetuntnu contra fixei^ pro /3A«^I/«< Lesbonact. ;r^or^e9rr. Scribendum 
queque xuretlf pro etvrtlf Aristid. in ^gypt. Utrr IXecrroa-if eivruf 9^m- 

uv in n, et contra, — Scribendum igitur (pXetZ^dv pro Xn^of Aristid. 1. 
de Concord. S^et fcix^iv n lutt Pv^^y to iid(p9^6f rvjf errdrtoif tffUf zra^ TVf 
ifMfOMf ^uivirect ; quanquam hoc certe affirmare nolim. Contra tamen 
Q pro etv Aristid. initio SicuL 1 . i^n^ etS ron i%ot^'^^f It^kuto* 

/8 cornumpitur in S-, el contra, - Scribendum igitur ^tv^l pro jMii 
Aristid. Sermon. I . on ^w6uf ^s^^o^ ^r, xat zreivr» c|«}fi» contra >jM 

pro ketfiuf Lys^ u^iozruynr* rh m fio^Uv, §» ov^ oiivr ^v Xet^m {(•(£('MV% 

if w^i/^Af fvfi x^ifOftMt, 

fi in X, — Scribendum igitur Xctfiuy] pro x»XtTv Arist. in Panatfa. k«, 
^t 1. de Pac. f< . 3* «t/ fUirt^t^nv lyp^if^Tif, ovx uuu x^urrof Mtf' airSf 

x»xuu ubi A^ySsrv dicit absolute^ ut vocant, quemadmoduin afibip 
X^tjiuy t'jn^ ^fttrToti)iovf» 

fi in fF, — Scribendum igitur fi^iyfiVTOL pro srac^/p^avo)* Ari^d. & 
.ffigypt. id quod sensus aperte docet. 

fi in %.— Scribendum igitur lAae^gv] pro 'ixtty^tf Aristid. in Panath. 

fi m or, — Scribendum igitur fid<ruf pro erruntf Aristid. -m Moso^ 
xmi f4^^ei xcbi o-rdatif ota-zn^ a^fMuetf fctxf, nam et eodem vbcabulo <k 
tadem wbe 1. de Concord, utitur. 

y corrumpitur in ^, et contra.— Scribendum igitur "ivTyiftmf pr© 
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hvfimmf Lesbonact* Tr^^irr. contra (mmW pro yn^ Ariftid* in 
Hymn, rda-rt thttUvq yi^y aimiotitfri xa) Ai}|fi$ rtii ytitrn^ua'n «^«}iMf. 

y in Vy et eof^ra, — Scribendum igitur y^mftfuirm pro v^etyfmrtt 
Artstid. Serm. 4. ^ )* ^^^ ^^a4tu rtt w^uyftmvm ^lAAi. (quanquam 
hoc videtur inde potius ortuxtiy. quod nc^m^^rm septus prsecesserat* de 
qua mendorum origine dicam iatius postea.) yk^ pro w»f^ Htei. ^ 

^«V9'«. contra Aoy« pro y^tivm lib. v. cap. 11. ex Eurip. 

y in ;^ e^ vontra* — ScribendUm igitur Jyi pro i^t Aristid. duobus In 
lociSy Xieuctr. 4. Xttxt^aifuvuvf /MSy if rvfi^^ti itv^* ixih ^tti o lOttj^, et 
Platon. @. semel pro j^^^i. Leiictr. 1. xti) etvrcin Utivovf ^g tag vv* &;^ 
«nv{M^i^. sicut JifyfT*] pro ^^^tr* Hel. 5. contra M^x*'^ pro »yt<y ArisUck 
in Hercul. hen^^anf rm' ve»rm ro poV^A^r, «$ xv^iof m^ x»l xn V^Mwyi, #; 

) corrwnpiiter in y. — Scribendum igitur ye^hw pro yo^y/dv Aristid. 
initio Platon. 2. ro ^' auto T»vrd ««» r«S$ ifrvt^df^ tifuu, ii^^Ji&^m tS 
y^yi&v Pttri eyftfitiyeii, ivrx^oro^oy^ P^^ ivr^^a^tf in Reg- ^fttinvfimt 
ivirwpinty$ 9rtt^X^* Mt;roy. 

} tn AAy «f eontray et in r. — Scribendum igitur mitixm'] pro «2^Ajfx«Ar 
Aristid* Platon. 1 . seu) rh ttvroy T^«r»> reiif Ahiy^vi %Ait s{ ttAAirAtfp 
yiynwnft. «v)' pro ixx\ Contra prodit. tvx h Xvhti, mAX' ^tA^o^ viUg 
9xmwiftrfttt. (et Lys. x«t« ^Ojityif^) w^t pro «XA« Platon. I. •Hi tb^ i 
^ fi^0i(Mrify ilkr»t iiPf, «AX« rd 9^fut tr^tcrs^trd^ttp r«v fr^f^^^Bwrff. et 
I^iodor. lib. xiii. Contra <eAAi»pro cvk lib, TiiL cap. 18. ex Clem, de 
} in r dicemus. 

f (^rrum'phcr in «. — Hsec mtitatio> sicut et contratia, valde freqvent 
esL Scribendum igitur sTr^A^of] pro annix$6¥ Aristid. in Panath. ««^m» 
3f ila-TTt^ etyn xa$dti^6fvts (t«^A^«f . et mox hrittuf] pro «infftr«Mr« imif pm 
4Mnrf Platon. 2. ^AA' al^-Tn^ hri ^uXxov ^ivycvf tMrnxu jft^ohs 9ou ftik^ imnf 
rl y% mvpfUtf, hfmxrw pro »irxxrov 1. de Concord. f^0nt»<y pro d^fbhnix0. 
GoB»?a crimin. Ixs^d^ t^tuvr' «^f(mi«fy. e^' pro «^' in Panadi. i fih 
Xmxii»ifi9H4ff fav»^j^9f rSf ip* huttrriff i^Yfirtm n^jc^ De ifu^ct et 09f4 
dicemUs infta. 

t in % €t contra. — Scribendum igitur K] pro %? Aristid. globus 
lochf tn Palinod. et Sermon. 1. Contra in] pro ii Aristid. Platon. 3^ 

fi it rt xxt ita^a yfMfin* he rovrm dirnmnn. (et Hel. 6.) iiuv] pfO i^kf 
LfCnctr. 1. c^nn^f &* w^mnlvH Isn 'nvttivf dfv |^*T«t t^iiv, 

tin^f et contra, — Scnl^endum igitur f/n<rwnSy pro ^c-^vvtaV At^stid. 
Ul .^^ypt. «aV «yi yff Aof m fci^vrrm, atd* i|y/»' »f itri Tt^o^ rm ?inytif, f^ 
irA«fMpiw«w «Ti pro m duobus locis, Leuctr. 1. et Serm. 2. et Ati€k>. 
«i^ ifSv fivrrn^. Contra fii<rnJi pro fcko^ Aristid. in Rom. fU&n tu^i 
hrtfiwXe^i he rvf •tirti iixriQifm^n, ^crni] pro Simi Platon. 2. et hinc Mt^ 
pro tfnmi in ^gypt. xm tT^ Wwm rt r^ nfX4v le^Hyftm, •tt xsAuHvu 




Polyb. 1.6.) rw pro^rfi tribus locis,'fn-£gypt, 

quorum postremus etiam librorum testimonio nkitor^ et Ijesbontct^ 

li^MPftirr. et Polyb. S. et Clem. Strom. 1. Concm «4ri pro ^ Aristid. 

i* fine ^gypt. fmhXwtf Y in r«vtW ie^lnt^ iA "Hk Mftfiw iw» tm kri^Xllyw 

(et Dinarch. »«rii U^tvrv/. et Potyb. 3J) 4»^m^] |f«o iJbiM%>^ IHsmK 
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f tTt V, et contra^ et in «<.— Scribendum igitur Mjc^vout^ pro Iwi- 
^•V9ut Aristid. in Panath. oiroy fcnxta-riv ia^iv dfvruty r«0vthr»ir tnnxi^vnu, 
wpirrSrof pro v^io^Srec^ Platon. 1 . rcvi ^ v^irrHrxq ftto^vtri, Kui ^vyivn? . 
lip' pro v^* duobus locis, Sicul. 1. et Serm. 4. Contra totideni fiv'pro 
W in Reg. et Platon. 3. quorum hie etiam librorum habet testimo- 
nium. De c in tfi diximus. 

fi in D, et contra, — Scribendum igitur ^pro Ji Aristid. ssepius (et 
semel pro »Ul in fine J£gypt. x»t ovk utuic-cct yi iifut^y •ri v»mu mu, et 
Polyb. 4. quemadmodum et Xw^/v^^iav] pro /^i6vci^i9f in Athenzi fragm.) 
u^etf^ pi'O '^ptv Platon. 2. vrr vj^ecit r^i^ nyifMuu,^ txorrH XtiKtitUfttmif, 
^^Hj(firr%s ^AsiWov dVdy ttvruu xttrt^ua-tcfAiv pro KxnonntfU* 1. de Societ. 
Xu^Hrtmf pro M^^^rSif 2. de Societ. ^ fA^w ouSi Ai}^4jyr«f, juti ^mAm^ 
«rr«f tl^* il^f ^o^dt; Tfii Ti ysATTf^^Bty hci)(,ii^ov9Ti, u pro n Platon* L pro{ 
duobus locisy Platon. 1. et 2. Contni $i pro i% Arist. 1. de Socie; 
HuAmi pro f7iMVTf$ in Panat. finiirccff-i pro fttiitT»ri 2. de Pac. jutf rNf f^ 

rcT% fiiiito'ccfrt yincr^eci ta^' vfutv <rjyyvdfivtv . rg pro cif duobus lociSy SicU* 

2. et Platon. 1. M^urttv pro l9rs/|gii(r«y lib. viii. c. S ex Athen. 

u in If et contra. — Scribendum ioitur ^iint pro ^uw Aristid. ter. 
Leuctr. 1. et 5. et Platon. I. (et Lys. kut dvhxt^. et Din. x^rti in/ufi*) 
hrti pro f9r/ Sicul. 1 . hr, rovrot; ys, S oih^xitin rotg xlyi^ ovk. irif fric k 
wtiTFwt i^%n fMyciXfi rvnoTn* Contra exrm^vj pro tKr%\ni9 Aristid. Pbton. 
2. rim pro rtini lib. v. cap. 25. ex Eurip. et Soph(x:L 

n in : — Scribendum igitur 'Unlet pro 'i^o%* Aristid. Senn. 1. /«t» 
X rwT0 Xtf/tffi* Tfy« *&•%», (et L.ys. x«t« £^«ro7-^.^ fir<( pro •rf( 1* ^ 
Concord. »i r ^S^ «t^ «y fuit^f utn rh xu6doucct V7rdjc4^ti^iftn*q iii^ua, 
i^w if T«<ovra$ uveti, contrariam rationem nondum reperi. 

u in oty et contra. — Scribendum igitur u pro «/ Aristid. bis, Sicnl. 1. 
et Platon. 2. f^xq] pro tSlxn in PanaUi. ilain^ » u^Xot^y •>«» Trmf r<$ ^h' 
i3x«Ti pro ct^tjt Leuctr. 2. Contra •; pro tl Aristid. Platon. 2. Awij « 
T«v$ vsTy uivtctrcv^ inj^^m^ rxi^ ietvrvi ;^8^o-/v. Mov'^g0« pro tlo^MiIyi 1. dfi 

u in vy et in ai, — Scribendum igitur vup pro fvy Aristid. duobus locis, 
altero I. altero 2. Platon. quorum ilium etiam libri sic legenduxn 
decent. De u in oi dicetur. 

f V in «, et contra, — Scribendum igitur iwc^urltci] pro euut^pUq Aristid. 
in Panath. o riXivr^u^i t^cq vn^ ^n^i y^v wcai^ict^. fi^en^f^] pro irffSin 
ibidem, (ut et apud Lys. lutret \^et,r*a4.) cvvo^nnerri;] pro d^xMfwtK 
Leuctr. 2. tir%ir» ^-uoji? rtii IxXu^o^ iei**9 ivniftwg xarxfAM^lv »^4nrtU^' 
l^t^-Xivvwrn pro lTt7rXti(rtfTif in fin. Sicul. 2. Contra a^trrx pro iSnmi 

l^corrumpitur in {, et contra, — Haec mutatio, sicut et contraria, nofl 
est infrequens, nee exemplum requirit ullum. 

4 corrumpitur in «, et contra^ et in i. — Scribendum igitur iwdtus} 
pfo iTTtiaxcg Aristid. in fin. in Rom. d*Kr.trdrxm^ ayrdnts Tif( «ix§9fUm 

r$ii KvXmq. Contra reiq pro r?; Aristid. De non agend.^»«y tirl yv^ {pipiiW 
8rri5,^ i tu Tv^di>fM9. De n in i dictum est. 

n in I.— Scribendum igitur ijhw pro l^t^f Aristid. dnobns locis, in 
Nept. et Serm. 1 . irtixn* pro Tttixtp Platon. 2. ix?^ wy 2jr(«{i m^l tir 
iniXiv; et lib. i. cap. 1, ex Isac. et Flut. 
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n in. •, ^ eontroy et in v, et »f et iiv, et m, — Scribendnm igitur 
4(nirr»3 pn> J^rrm Aristid. Serm. 4s *mi i r^^^f tvivf intrrixtty tutl 
jMvtM, %t^ ipp0T: Wtir pro W«y Platon. 1. Contra r^e^t^ P^ r^^^Av 
Aristid. Serm. 1. f}«{« th§u (df •irtv }«, «f«MTii( }f ^vniV r«y r^«^. 
ifM^tV pro ifui^Wf Platon. 2. tmi ravrov^ 0^'^«i^ ««» «'^0«i»MMvyr«f . De 
n in •, et in « dicemus infra, de d in «v, et in u diximus. 

4 tn •tf et contra. — Scribendum igitur n pro di Aristid. ter, in Panath. 
m Asclep. et 2 de Concord. $ pro u Sicul. 1. «p pro «i% ad Regg. tik y% 

nrm rji ^vru xi!^^^^' v^**2 P^o •f*^)' Platon. 2. Contra x'^f^vMsyn pro 
i r( |tr »m t?n Aristid. in Smym. rl H wi)myi Iv ipfiaXftSf rdtf hri 6mrt^x 
ir^Q^Tti •VK Srr«f rvy«frrov, ^ r*^ tr^t«r%MV7U Jii^cintf pro u$^9i»f bis lib. '▼• 
cap. 29. ex Eurip. 

n fn w, — Scribendum igitur Uncnrtt'} pro Urtuvrif Aristid. initio 
Gcnethliac. 

B- corrumpitur in >.— Scribendum igitur kUvv pro nvinv Aristid* 
initio in Rom. ^ he. 9ti^9v ^ Kvifov «MMe^f ^ KMTa^utf riv htu ri pi^cmtf* 
nam Cydnus insula nusquam est. Literarum quoque similitudo facile 
mutationi locum dat ; prxterea mutae, tenuesy ac liquidse tres inter se 
non difficulter commutantur. 

5- III A.— Scribendum igitur «edx#vf] pro «{AA#»f Aristid. in Smym. 

WnXAtv; )* ilfrtf «vf% tx»t Xiytiv aySfO^ xtt} £}i?i§vf. (et iUXttf pro uMm9 

lib. 11. cap. 27. e Dion. etEpiphan.) quod nisi me scriptus codex 
docuisset, nunquam profecto, sicut alia multa, venisset in mentem 
flospicari. 

B- in y, et in •, et in r. — Scribendum igitur i$ni(] pro lm» Anstid. 
^ Paraph. De d- in •, et in r infra dicemus. 

It in 0. — Scribendum igitur ^F^a-^f] pro ^^tm$ Aristid. Serm. 1. 

ftwrt pro iuir^tpSrrt de Paraph. Sed majoris est corruptelse, quod 

m fine Platon. 2. legitur fuu9y cum sit f€§6* scribendum ex Demostfa* 

quanquam hoc mutationis genus e brevi scriptura, qua multum 

tituntur Graeciy potius ortum credo : cujus exempla plura post 

adferemus. 

■ I corrumpitur inn, et in «, et in u — Scribendum igitur iV] pro ^t 

Aristid. initio Panath. ri fO* ^v •vrtfo-i rt§ »9 tifjm ^iA«ytf#«r^fWy fT«)i<- 
MfifUft ^ vwy r^«^«ir v^tMrnrt. •ixirati pro 9iicnmt bis, in Palinod. et in 
JEgYpt* xj^i(utt» pro ;^^^r«. Contra prodit. xMt r^mynft^rat, tcttl ydixnp 
««i %^^r«9 xtfi uiit^y xul ivXat, xai ?it6«vi, •i^fi t«v] pro ^vKy frff 

initio Sicul. 1. «f •Hi* irr^t ^«^' ifcSv wrtt rweir }i«Ktit»i. quod ita esse 
nemO| qui rem totam perspexerit, negabit. nam de componendi^ et 
teparandis vocibus postea latins agemus. De i in «, et in ■ diximus. 
I in tff et contra^ et in u. — Scribendum igitur furmv] pro xvrttf 

Aristid. Platon. 3. tt ^^ ir^^o^vvovfitp Hvm^ oi tcvmy Awipfnvm xiVTrrevvuf* 

wthfyapt pro wv$*tfMtf Sicul. 2. Contra pOxxw pro pixov Aristid. Serm. 

S. Ktfi Irf^ov fiv^^v rSf ^oXvnX£r irrt ^^ oi^i, r«v (pix«v trmyvfUf* pvXw 

yro pix^ in Rom. cipimrot pro Apixr^ftsr, Sicul. 1. Contra prodit. et 
m Hymn* De i in 1 1 diximus. 

« in M, et coR^o.— Scribendum igitur Xtftf pro XotfiS Aristid. initio 

Fknath* htrz^mi vSv Ivywri^wf net} ovr«t h rS XufM, if\ pro m)' Hb. ▼. 

cap. 27. e Find. Contra x««|iio(] pro Xi^m^ Aristid. contra crimin. i^ux 
Vol. V* No. ix. . o 
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# Xif^li nitptttiii^ sequitur enim, » »vtu( ru% r^uha^^mUM^ mii^« Jiec 
ignotum est, quid de oraciilo quodam referat Thucydides. 

X corrumpitur in x, et contra, — Scribendum igicur zmmm^} pro mtiJk 
Aristid. duobus locis, Leuctr. 5. et Plaion. 1. Contr^ A«y<7^MVf -pip 
tfyioTfAWi Aristid. 1* de Concord. uhA^^<i'\ pro «xi}^( Platen. 2. i<f 

?iiyi» xM>.eiii pro x«««( Hel. 7. »tfXo< pro smm/ L*ys. autric i^M.T§a4. jmA^f 

•t; sMAJf pro )u»x«ir ov kmk^ lib. ii.. Cap. 29. e Nazanz. Mutationis causanl 
ex vicinitate literarum pendere arbitror. quod cur dicam, intelligant 
rei typographies perlti. 

X in fAy et contra. — Scribendum igitur xdxxiarei] pro ^'Xf«T» Arisdd. 
in Panath. futXirrM ^k rHit v<p' nXtm ftd^ru^i x»\ rcXfuiaixms xttt Tf Aww^ciNi* 
uLvx^xtih pro fxv^xfih initio Rhodiac. vq ^' liVuV, iv ifinU* rvf A^j^^unt 
TO fxvfixx,U9, quod etiani «yi^«yitf( vocabule mox illato confirmatur* 
Contra ^«9riVr«v3 pfo k^riVray Aristid. Serni. 1. «^«v$3 P^ 'C*'**' 
iiel. 5* et 8. fr«Av^Tfy pro 'jFtXvxifrn Antisth. li^vvr, 

X in V, et contiaj et in x» — Scribendum igitur SmiT] pro 3«n« HeL 
3. U pro h Dinarch. xt^rk ^nfi^H, ^lort wxtiet tXtvBi^ov ht vtXAifnK irjcP ^ 
T« fivXmi, iixMrrf pro cnmcrcg lib. v. cap. 5. ex Orph. Contra i» pro k 
Jricl. 1. et 6. De » in ;^ dicetur. Hue pertinet vocula jum, qvM 
ciuoniam compendio fere scribitur, in varia ssepe degenerat yocabiila» 
nee sub ccrtum potest canonem cadcre. Scribendum igitur imm pro 
79 Aristid. ter, in Panath. Contra prodit. et in JEg. pro w in Roia 
ft/ yM^ t| tviretT^titiv tTiff^ui Tof xu ^^tih-§t ^uvxfMff, xxt itvrt^m m )i«ri(«f. 
pro ^ in JUgy^t, i'x-u^* 4Tt ^ afMt%xitofj «J ^q la-n fitv rS wvretfif tuuk 

rvfihucp, IvTccv^ »fM ^i^s^«i t« ijfAiov t»v ptvuetrf. pro Iv Serm. 3. teste 
antiq. cod. pro rUs Sicul. 2. pro jutf Hel. initio 2, (Contra fu» pro W 
Andocid. xf^i yik ^^U Xxxii,) pro ro Hel. 2. pro }i Lys. vsrij wt 
i^nT^r^. Jam TO pro xxi Aristid. bis, Platon. 1. et 2. (ac heic quidem 
antiqiii libri fide) et Hel. 10. ac t«v pro xtu Hel. 9* sic li pro ii 
Aristid* sub fin. Platon. 2. r« V i^affrii i^ri, t^k a^^v ^cmm-imv /Mtns;0ii{j^i' 
r«i. pro JMc/ ibid, xxd* quoque pro xtit Leuctr. 5. xmi y<^ tJfw wJi 
mvvvi huirt^oi rnf m^oK awir^ccnvuf xmxifvrt$, pro fi Platon. !• quO 
loco ter usurpatur, corrupte semeL De similibus pluribus infnu 

X corrumpitur in «. — Scribendum igitur (mXifm pro fmnwm VHsu it. 
cap. 5. ex Athen. «9rX«TK pro o irxmt lib. v. c. 19. ex Enrip. ac sfani- 
liter 3 in « corrunipi, praesertim apice aliquo insigni, supra patuit. 

A in if et in x. — Scribendum igitur xxrtXvrxfMfl pro jmstAw^^ 

Aristid. Serm. 4. xeu clirt* in xxnUvauftn** yiXwrtc^ pro yiii»rrmf, lib. ▼. 

cap. 19. ex PlaL Atque heic literarum similitudo, ut et alibiy mottr 
tioni est obnoxia, De a in » dixi. 

A in 9f et in ^, et in ;g. — Scribendum igitur rvwrAMt^ pro wvimm 
Aristid. Serm. 2. runicn^it yet^ in xxi r£f hrtmiuttf timV. ifMktn pro 
lyttfT* 2. de Concord. leAA* «T^i Tf^i ti»( rt^m^/xf iv xvTUs if(*f^ 
flyfnrd. ubi cum quis fyiAfr* reperisset^ ut suspicor, fecit ^ytnr: DeA 
in (» et in ;g dicemus. 

^ corrumpitur in A, et contruy et in y, et in ».— Scribendum igitur 
nuia-xfTXf'^ pro foxivarrxq Aristid. in Rhodiac. quod ipsum quioqtte 
▼icinitati unputo. Contra «aa« pro ifut Aristid. Senn. 2. »^ 4** 
3«Mf rCfAfUim rh dxnhimi. De a in v» et in x diximos. 
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fi in «r.^— -Scribeadum igitur nmftmV] pro nJivrnw Aristi.^ sub^inksum 
Platon. 2. •tfTi« •f3i Ksiwntw xvrmt kteir^mf* itiftw pro iti^irtv Andoc. irMi 

fA in tf-. et contra — Scribendum igitur r/ln^i] pro r/Af«v Aristid. 
FUton. 1. ^hifn pro ^vn % de Pac. ^0v xayu. Contra ^ri pro ^i^ 
Aristid. Platon. 2. cSmtvf iyttytf ^n^ (pivyttp fX^f*"^^ ^ itttXmf* vfti^nt'] 
pro v9r«fi^^ Serm. 4./ 

ft.inrt et contra. — Scribendum igitur fui^a.'] pro rrnXXm Aristid. in 
Panath. tuti tuX?m ^imt rn^ -aixm^, ftii pro ri Platon. 2. Contra r^v pro 
fui Aristid. 2. de Concord, jusi ftn ^tX0rif/tiat¥ i^j^Ur mm^fitixnit* nisi 
quis hsc ad curtam scribendi rationem» de qua xnodo, referre malit. sic 
enixn f^ii quoque pro jmcv ponendum, lib. vii. cap. 1. ex Anton, et 
contra fM» pro fui Lys. xarei ^m^hk. et PoU. 9. 

V corrtimpUur in fr.-r- Scribendum igitur vUm pro vifm Aristid. in 
fin. in Rom. tmi put wmvru«r$tUf ir^h At fivi^ci ri inr^ imXdo^Jit inmtiff umi 
ivi^ i^i A»AA«irT« irttu. nrut. alludit enim ad Phocaensium historiam, de 
qua Herodotus et Horatius. Itaque cum K/rvn* quidem scriptum 
legissent, sMiit fecenmt. 

f in (.-^Scribendum igitur mtfmiv] pro mtpmit Aristid. Serm. L 
%vt •vTf hf^Uiv, Mm Ttt^v. yftt^us pro y^t^us Aaton. 1 • r9Vf rKvrtii-' 
4wcy M(j w^vtT^fMiKy. juti v^^fif9 xtti nv^fti^ttf. if0fuv9t pro i^fim 
HeL 2. Contrariam rationem infei trademus. 

finvfCt cmUra^ et in ^. — Scribendum ieitur rv^x«y] pro rv|M^A«v 
Aristid- initio Panath. e^if^ftn pro rrtv^a^f initio Platon. 8. •m 
i^H*^ ' 0Tf^«f«v^y«fy iXX* m 9vr% Myilp 9vrxtv)o/wif. %rrtH pro •Srivf 
Fwon. 1. et Antiph. tw^. «. et Clem. Strom. 1. Contra rt^i^yMv] pro 
%y^wf Anstid. in Rom. m rnv rfXivrdrnf 1x1^^^ l^^**if^*^^ rc^vy«vti 
nmniSf «S^m«(w^ urn^ fimrtXwf nfAwmr^q ftttl^nm, x^^fv^ P^^ Xt^*** ^ F^XUIth. 
tiivfturimi pro i»4v^rA»< Sermon. 4. mftm fiip yt^ ^v h$vfmtitn^ X"^'^ 
h T«jf immAmc iiyAM iMt/ Tii$ 4^>sH$ Mci T«v n » ^ i i Tay. Neque heic est 
obscura literanmi similitudo. De f in ;^ dicemus; 

• ( eorrumpitur in r, ei in ^.— ^Scribendum igitur (ivf^f iv pro rvuh^if 
Aristid. 2. de Concord, ff^x^t fUf y«k^ iiurrnxu rek rSf ixxsimv, •#»)( 
f> rvm^ttH M f^w f»» TwvMty r«u$ %' fMTiw vfuHw ml^witu, ( enim et r 
eodem fere proferuntor a noanullis modo. nam de reliquis quidem 
mutatioiubtts alibi agitur. Nee raro fit, ut in eadem yoce plutes 
mutandg veniant liters, id quod heic semel dictum, ubique locum 
habere volo. De | m ^ diximus. 

• cemmi^twr m «, et int, et in «.— -Scribendum igitur m^tim pro 
wmfUM9 Aristid. ia Panath. ilm thul^uf hSf rtv^q tlmi fed^mv ^r«^ twt 
h$vwm9 Mfthntf hrh diP IxxiUm kXAunrtH* ^f^ pro tt^x^ in Athen« fragv 
vbfvf pro. w^fvmt lib. t. cap. 17. e Sibyll. 

• in Bf et contra, — Scribendum igitur i/ vvi] pro tu fr#i Aristid. 
ibidaPlaiton. % •yrl^i pro ivrmt Just. tt^U T«vf i^$9iil. Contra tit] 
pvo fi^ Aristi. Platon. 2. hm'mt] pro cvrimv Hd. 5. «aa' iry^vy mj 
tfyw Tp C i -Ti^rigyg tiv •upsMw. et Andoc. «Mmi «A«i/8. «(4vkipy pro «yMr^ 
W. in cap. 5. ex Athen. 

v:K M #.— Scr3>endum igituv W pro ^k hi Athen. fragm. ki Tersil 
ISi^l^oniA. 8/d poDttttr Sf^prai^Mf. dtckenim, i{^ M?U«v'^>io<IAlliew 
acns exponens, i r«v ^y f?rilv/Mi«. 
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i tn'if.— S<^ribehdiim igitar Tfr^nyw/nr] pro ffT^*ywpAw Arii^d. tp 
AkI^p. rtr^HympUf yAf ^tdiit •Hut %m iA>«MVf jf — rt Wi^ •«M }«ty4mr«. 
(sicut alibi rfiy*fUf dixit) iirwi^ pro iSfrin^ dc Psunph. wy i g yi ^» pro 
wM^turj^f lib. iii. cap. 27. e Dionys. Halicar. ec Plat. Cur hcCf ec C(»i- 
traria mutatio* crebra sit* initio docuimus. 

«* corrMmpi/Nr f n ), et in y.— -Scribendum igitor tfaniV] P*^ ^ 
Aristid. in jPanath. •yhnt irm T««rr«fy «(i«f duw xmi $mwfuUm$M qnein- 
admodum dicit post, hptifuxxm ««< uiruf x«i $mpfUwmi. de «- in y SA 

w in X.— -Scribendum igitur itwrnf pro Kkm^ m Athen. fragm, nee 
Iieic est in literis magna dissimilitudo. nam w ad latotf inrcrta) 
fit ». 

w in r« — Scribendum igitur im] pro in Aristid. Platon. 1. In 
yufimrrtMM §v u^Jiif r«i iwu liMni. fri quoque pro fri in Genethl. tijp hi. 
9r«f}tf» n'tfAirfikimf nfMtf iw*^%'v9m vt nmlur. (et Polyb. 3*) ir^dfyn pro 
T»(ii( Platon. 2. •tfir«r pro wrtt Clem. Strom. 7* mfm w^ pro «l|^MfK 
lib. i. cap. 17» ez Eurip. Hue pertinent m^ et in^\ qu« inter se cod- 
mutantur saepissime, quoniam raro suis literis pinguntur. ir^ qnoqne 
pro wt^k scribendum Aristid. duobus locis: quorum alter9 Leact % 
etiam similis loci, initio Leuct. 5. collatione confirmari pocett, 
alterum scriptus codex in fine Panegyr. sic habet. 

f corrumpUur in A» ei con^ra.'^^^cribendum igitar w^ pro rAi» 
Ansti. initio. Contra prodit. fuii ^«#«i rJif rd9 fxvX^ Amt wUrtf mm 

JLys. virf^ riTy «^<rr«^ir. et Synes. or. 4.) ;giM'^v pro JuiAMr de Pm^ 
Contra /iaA«vf ] pro |Mf^«w Aristid. in Hercu. 6yrif r§it Z ^fy^d* ig ik im 
i fm^ ifU!^ ^^V*$f <(*f* i»XA«v ^^w n9fAf^. (et Hel. S.) «&x^^ pro m^j^ 
extrem. Platon. 2. quo etiam Metathesis accessit, de qua pottea. rMv 
pro w^if Lys. mmt ifUntA. 

( 191 r, et contra, —Scribendum igitur tsm^'icf] pro imimUt Aristid. in 
Rhod. fvTwvISi }i •vK rit^df fUfiin^f Jt$Sf tSk SiniM/«f . i^'lu pro Mlu h 
Geneth. ;^'(«t pro ;^iw» Serm. 1. iS^oyv i(iri<y M{ jc^Unn* fuml^i^l 
pro jc«in^«(/fir« HeL 1. Contrarium tradidimus. 

r corrumjdtur in «• — Scribendum igitur m^lrjhff pro 4^i4Hv liki 
cap. 1. ex Isac. Quid heicoriginem errato dederit, est pertpicavBL ^ 

rin », et in ^— Scribendun igitur wrirmfr%\ pro vvtigm^ Arisddi 
in Rhodiac. tin/ itml mM rtt Wx% »^ r«v( Aouvc »Uf»*9t Tm ^ 
fi»vr«f, ^(«nMM» Sii^ Ix^rrH ucrirmrro, hnin^t pro t y^pty am PlattWuft 
H^^2 V^ te««f Leuct. 5. ^ /MP, T«v jwf jMHu^c imluy, •f ( ijl^vM. Am^ 
T«f pro cKncxtk sup. De 0- in ^ diximus. , 

r in 9f et in t. — Scribendum igitur minwi] pro wdtwm Arittid* 
Sicul. 1. fi T«i ^M^Airm iwu^ «vr«^ f;^ wdmn mMi Itr tHrtH* I'C*^] 
pro w^S^n Serm. 2. Contrarium quoque reperitur, qoanquam fine is 
postremis literis : qus mutatio, quod dicemus, tanti momenti ttV 
est. De r in r agemus. 

0- in ^. — Scribendum igitur nmrmxitut pro mhwAiA^ ArilBdi 
&rm. 4. bi fit»^f w^irhf l^r ffT^nm juhwAi Af^iv t)p Xiyw. modo COiBi 
dixeraty juiii rmSir iymuuf thnth xMvtiXywmt «iy in^i Ttviwy Aiyvf • Jam «^J 
pro ly scribendum Aristid. sub initium Panath. vtvi h M^vHi? wMm* 
H^^fH fmi •wv r»tf u^vrrrnH nfninm/n. et rvn^yvtwifVf^ pro iMify^^"*** 

Hel. 9. Contra f{ r^li^ t» m{)»] pro rmili^ Ariiti. iA fia« Pla^ 
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1. tir«y««^Mni, w^urfkUvertt^ Aii f) «n«^r tvfrt9tfU9n, ac Similiter in eadcm 
dixit, Ml fj xikTm ro 4r«^iv. 

^ r corrumpitttr in }, «^ con/ra.— -Scribenduxn . igitur r^mn^ pro )(«9i« 
lib. y. cap. 29. ex Eurip. Contra i^d^m pro r^«07}$ ibid, ex eod. 

n in S-, et contra^ et in |m. — Scribendum igitur f»^f pro (mS%v Aristid. 
extrema Platon. 2. M fiX^^m y* fisi xm tu^x^hf tutl f44§nf *>Wf# if 
Sik^ rm TM«vT«. »««w#iM pro xaiti^au lib. iv. cap. 13. ex Apollod* 
Contra mZ^tq pro «vrii$ Din. »«r« ^n^^^. et Polyb. 4. ttMf pro $lvtSw 
in Athene fragm. Mutationis hujus originem supra paucis , indicavi : 
quae quidem etiam in priore locum potest habere. De r in ^ dixi. 




nXirtff irtr*i rvt nm^ttf nriTwui H, owruf pro rtiwttv Dinarch. Kmr^ dn^M^rtf 
Heic etiam forte vicinitas, velut in » et a, mendo causam dedit. 

V corrumpitur in % et contrOf et in », et t, et h et ». — Scribendum 
igitur ivjU9 pro Ivntv Aristid. Serm. 4. tn /«iAA«ifi> AirM* M^ ^mv 
iiipm*. vr^w pro v^n^sr Serm. 2. Jy pro « de Societ. 2. #( ti^ n» 
tfiTiiuK ^•9^ifutT0b lU r^y fioimrmv i «{ii. Irrvicmf pro f«Tii»orf( lib. v. 
cap. 3. ex Aristoph. Contra irf^nnyj pro in^vrnv Aristid. Platon. 1. 
•i fCfy srf^VJUy, Jo^n t*;3^<«T«($ xMci »«X«im(( ttomv, (et Herod. nn^i «-«Air.) 
et mox pro wipvnf. Jam vfu* et ij^yy vf»*nnt et ifun^x millies 
inter se commutantur. De v in «, et in i aiximus : nee non de 
9 in I9 et in r. 

•9 in m. — Scribendum igitur rw9hii\ pro 0v§ui Aristid. initio Palinod. 
Swf iXjtiM X«y«vf timW ^»f6ui v^o r»u vdhvf. Pertinent hue v^rf^ et M^ 
scpe locum non suum, saepe suum non occupantia. 

f corrumpitur in 7.^ Scribendum ieitur Ao^«v pro xiyv Arist. 
eztremo Serm. 3. » x^v^^ rot xoyv r«lv irvs^. 

P in 9f ^ i^ 4r. — Scribendum igitur a^uwuf] pro ifuntv Aristid. 
Platon. 2. w fm rttvr» t«i( «i(«TC^«if «y<yfA«if wtttut iuk ri #^4^ riii 
«l(«|iPM(f ifvfiVwy. scribendum quoque ^•mv;] pro iroMVi HeL 1. pt^^ )f 

% corrumpitur in », et coniray et in y. — Scribendum igitur x^^ti^ 
pro MmXu9 Anstid. de Paraph. MtAwy %OiMvm r%v% tr^Mwy^yHK. fri;^«^m»* 
mj pro hr4K§9^ncmf in fin. Platon. 2. «aa' m««v^r<trrff Tf lif rir 

3in». x^ V^ *^ ^^- ^^- ^^P* 1^- ^' Eurip. Contra kvw^h pro x«^k 
ft. eod. cap. 19. ex eod. et cap. 23. UirrH pro i%«yn( ex eod. et 
Pidjib* 17« De ;^ in y dixi. 

% in Xy et contra, — Scribendum i^Xxxt ncuwwx/fff] pro rmtirnvXnp 
Aristid. ejLtrema Plat. 2. «aa' •<; t^vt* sr^MiiKti twv ^mrrHfXmff jkW 

«Mrifff £f ymtl^urt rti Xtyifum, xafi0i»i pro A«iC^U( Din. xslta inffH» 
Contra mmhiAmi pro K»%iix«ii Akidam. tutrtt vrmXttfuii* f^t*^ y*C '^ 

X in 9f et contra. — Scribendum igitur i^i] pro umi Aristid. in 

Amath. i nmi UifUiTi yMM^/m« ^iktfrtfiitf Jmii. Contra tun^ut^ pro »i;i^]|rMiir 

Anstid. bifif Platon. 2. 

4^ corrwt^ur in (. — Scribendum igitur krtffi^nH pro hrtff^i^tH 
Aiisti. in Put. iBscul. 1** Wt^fHiiiiH »vff »)«>< ifnc«^ «rr«»iirif ti^ t^ &#». 
mAij^ pro v)r4i»|Mf lib. 5. cap. 27. e Pint. 
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.0 oorrumpihir in m, — Scribendum igitur rrn] pro rt^ Aristid. in 
Panegyr. itifp»f pro ^a^ei Platon. 1 . xms l r«r iff vm^ tSv 20«W^ 
TAvr Uiuifmt rm Atfyi^pM, Ajv/S^pccFti pro XttfiifU¥$t lib. i« cap. 9. CZ 
Eurip. 

n inut ef contra. — Scribendum igitur «t«(^^»] prorr«^i}ai» Aristid. 
Sermon. 2. Contra «-«i«t;jHinii'] pro 7r§i%v(mmf Aristid. Platon* I. {viw» 
T«v ^MAAorra; }i«rf •^yi^«>v v«i%vfAM»ify xus rmf «AA«fir ai^^ai«iv. )ii|^i^(MnK pTO 
}iii^4^irA»f in Panat. 

«» in fi, e^ contra, — Scribendum igitur xa^mMX^vi^v"} pro «-«^wmXmm 
iuf Aristid. de Paraph, uxxii xMvict^ 9r«(^«je4A«v^'v ttwc^-, *^^^*€ ^ "^ 
JunXtydvftuf vzi^ ttvrtv lifin^f* xm^etXi.7rm] pro rat^aXtmv in Panath. 
iyx^^^*2 P^^ *YX**^* Leuctr. 5. Contra tiiMUfaU^ pro tt^^Ktftmw Aristid. 
initio Platon. 2. mAAa Mt) ««r' «cM roi>T» fiu^cfttf liHiUftMit »vrm tr^MiiMi* 

«» sii «v, ei contra, — Scribendum tgitur Afya^r^y] pro Aiytvnf Ariitid. 
Initio. Contra prodit. Jtv il ^ttrdrn nt, %x^n dmx^^nnvf xa) )ay9nf, 
iftMt^ pro $fu\ovi 1* de Concord. Contra ^^tav] pro ^ifir« Aristid. in 
Rom. •V i^TTtt wXBv§if fiir fMkXXcff inntTi H jiTdr ^^t^ifUf99m Atqve 
hsc hactenus. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, In a late Number I presumed very respectfull j to 

show, that Heyne and Professor Porsou were mistaken io their con- 
struction of II. I. 282. On tliifl attempt one of your learned oono> 
spoudents thus animadverts : ''Your correspondent/' says he, '' eppeftn 
to us to be a man of more learning than judgment. His remaiiLB Me 
such as find fault merely to contradict, and censure only io diAr 
from men of eminent talents and acquirements. His luciibntio0 
display such a propensity to oppose standard authority, that we ire 
almost induced to apply to bini the character drawn by an eloqvcst 
historian, Nulla ingenia tarn prona ad invidiam sunt, quam eonim qpi 
genus ac fortunam suam animis non nquant: quia virtuteni et boaiiB 
alienum oderunt." A little after, speaking of Porson's note, he addt, 
^^ This exquisite note of the Professor, we sliould have thongbt, migiit 
have served as a scourge to grovelling critics, and have swept tboK 
from the view as the Dunciad cleared the garrets of Grub-street.'' 

( have received the same rude treatment from a man who erih 
himself a Professor of Greek in £dinburt>h. I here quote a part of lii» 
language : " The great names of Stephen, Brunck, and Heyne deservt 
somewhat more respect, and Hre intitled to more authority, thtti the 
Illustrator of Hom^r seems disposed to allo%v them. But when hienoit 
attempts to s<ft up li^s own opiuion against theirs, he must rest mort 
upon fact than vagvfe notion^, if he expect ti» obtain any crMk. Of 
' late, indeed, particularly since Porson's death, a swarm of Critics haf<B 
IMriseu, destitute of his sagacity, memory^ and jtidgment, wlki^'trlieiiefcr 
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they find a passage somewhat obscure, fasten on it wfth avidity, and 
new model it according to their o\in crude notions. In the present 
state of criticism, conjecture is too often substituted for certainty, and 
rash opinions for cautious su^^tvestions : to the discredit of the art itself, 
and the manifest injury of tiiose ancient monuments of wisdom and 
genius, too sacred and valuable to be patched up by every pretender 
to literature." 

■ J wish my readers to notice this abuse, and call it to mind when I 
come to the close of my argument ; they will then, I trust, see reason 
to conclude, that it recoils on its authors : and this conclusion is the 
only revenge which is worthy of me to seek. I shall again beg to 
quote the lines in question : 

^ATpit^yj, (TU Ss fravs rsov jxlvoj, avTug eyajys 

Al<r<roiL ^A^iWijl fcgSi/tsv ;^oAoy. IL i. 282. 

Now my position is, that the sense in which Porson, Ileyne, Brunck, 
and 1 may add Wolf, understand this passage, is not the true one : that 
on the other hand, the true, is the previously received, sense. My 
reasons for the assertion, that Porson is nnstaken, are the following : 

1 • The Greek and Latin writers seldom use the positessite pronouns, 
their place being supplied by the context. On the other haiid, tliey 
necessarily use those pronouns, when any opposition is intended. 
Nestor here addressing Atridesdoes not say jxsvo^, but rsov /xevof, thy 
€nger ; and therefore he intends to contrast the anger of Auamcnuion 
wiUi ;^oAov *\^tX/Sj'i in the ensuing clause. But according to Porson's 
interpretation, both words describe the same idea, namely, the wrath 
of Atndes. 

2. It was obvious from the circumstances of the case, that the object 
of Agamemnon's anger was Achilles. If, therefore, the Professor be 
right,' the term *AyjKkr^i in the last clause was unnecessary, and it would 
have been suthcient for Nestor to say >ja'(rou.ai %OA&y fjceSeiJ^ev, Achilles 
being obviously understood to be the i)erson whom that anger 
regarded. 

3. Porson*s construction supposes that f^ivoc and vixoy mean the 
same or nearly the same thing, as being descrij>tive only of the resent- 
ment of Agamemnon. But the supposition is erroneous, and is unworthy 
of the acutcness and learning of that great critic. The former of these 
terms is often taken in a good sense, as denoting courage or strength 

JfwUnd; and here it designates that species of deliberate and more 
ignified resentment, which was consistent with the commander-in- 
uMef : on the other hand x^^^^ mvjfas that rage orfmy, which was cha- 
liaeterlstic of Achilles. Homer has preserved the two characters 
throughout very distinct. Atrameinnon, though not just and wise, is 
ev«r ^ate and decorous : while we see the son of Peleus transported 
with uAgoverned ra<;e and disgraced with foul language. Our poet 
therefore usually applies %oXg^, as peculiarly suited to Achilles ; nor is 
die word at all used in regard to Atfides, except when used by an 
enemy, and used in order to aggravate or distort his passion. See II. i. 
SlySSl. li. iv. 178. Can we then suppose that Nestor, when now 
addressiiig Agaraemnpn^ sboidd use the word to his fiicel Could he be 
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to impolite or im|inident as to endeavor to allay the feelingi of dw 
king by a term, which was rather calculated to irritate them ? 

4. According to Professor Duobar, ot/ra^ means iranntiatL and seldom 
4fppo8itian, and lie renders it in addition ; while my Cambridge Adver- 
sary has discovered that it means then, or tn the next place. Let us then 
insert this acceptation in the disputed passage. « Do thou restrain tby 
anger, then or tn the next place I supplicate thee to dismiss tl^ 
rage towards Achilles." So Nestor iirst couimands Agamemnon to 
restrain his aui^er ; and when that is done, he supplicates him to do. 
it 1 his meaning may be very worthy of such writers as my adverut- 
ries ; but 1 am sure it is unworthy of Porson and of every otlier man of 
sense. 

Now I propose to show that avra^ has no such meaning as then or 
tn addition ; that in every' instance where it occurs, and it ocean 
frequently, it iuiplies opposition — opposition between two ideas express- 
ed, or between one idea expressed and another not expressed, but 
predominant in the mind of the writer. The merits of this dispute 
turn considerably on the use of this word ; and if my assertioo be 
true, the hypothesis of Mr. Dunbar, and of your Correspondent, fidb 
to the ^ound. On this subject they both assume loAy and magisterial 
airs, and betray the usual effect of mistaken confidence. 

'A^snoi vsfj^io'O'ijiev t ev) Jujxco, 

Airaq h itMxqi /Sodov ^Ayapi^fLvovx velxss ftuicp. H. ii. 222. 

In thi9 instance the opposition marked by avrai^ is clearly expressed 
in words. The Greeks were indignant at Agamemnon ; but they had 
the good sense and decency to confine their indignation to their own 
bosom : but Tbersites reproached him aioudf and in words. In line 
405. of the same book, Agamemnon invites the chiefs to his feast : 

Ni(rroqa fuVy ^pcortora, xu) 'Ihoiuvvja avaxrci^ 
'ATTAP eKUT Atavre Woo, xoii Tulio^ viov. 

Now, if either of ray adversaries were asked what is the meaning of 
CLura^ in this place, they would confidently answer, it implies transitifm, 
not opposition— aud should be rendered by and or in addition, after that. 
On the other hand, I maintain that, as iu the former it means opposition, 
it has the same meaning in this, with this difference, that one 
of the ideas opposed or contrasted is not expressed, but nevertbelcsf 
predominant in the mind of the poet, and which be knew would suggest 
Itself to every reader properly acquaiuted with the subject. Ajnx and 
Diomedes, oq account of their superior prowess, were intitied to precede 
Idomeneus at the feast. The reader, tiierefore, might expect tliem to 
be invited bifore him. Of this expectation the poet was aware ; be 
therefore precludes if, by saying that Agamemnon invited the two 
iljaxes and Tydidcs not before Idomeneus, BUT after him. This chief 
however excelled them m regal dignity, and Homer has annexed 
c&oxra to siiggest the grounds of Agamemnon's preference. The ideas 
contrasted or opposed by airaf are, as I have said, often exju'esBedy 
but most commopl^y one of them is implied ; and it most be sougM i^. 
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die context; io the views and feelmgs of the poet, in order to be brooght 
to light. Thitf is the true key to unfold the meaning of ami^ on every 
occasion. In the course of tlie Iliad and Odyssey, it occun, I shonld 
•oppose, many hundred times ; and it bears invariably the same deter* 
amiAte sense. * 

I wiD however not dismiss this part of the subject, without corrobo« 
rating my assertion by a few more examples. When Paris advanced 
in front of tlie Trojans, and approached the Grecian chiefs, the poet 
says of him 'ATTAP o lw^% iv<v xsM^vitjLiva %aXxtt; HiXXjuov 'Afytitaw 
nfu^'Ka>i^;sro trayroLs d^loTouf, U. iii. 1 8. Here the reader might expect 
that this effeminate warrior, on secini; the Grecian heroes advancing 
against him, should have shrunk back, appalled with terror and gull. 
IIhs expectation the poet meets, and says '' But he, brandishing his 
nears, challenged all the chiefs." As though he had said^** No, Paris 
did not start back at the sight of them, but challenged them aU, and 
Started back with alarm only when he saw Menelaus." 

Proetus sent Belleropbon to the king of Lycia with letters requesting 
that the bearer should be destroyed. '6^p* antihitro. But the poet a^ids, 
•ATTAP /3? AvxirivSs BecJ^ w af/.vf/.oyi woairf . II. vi. 171. The ideas of 
the poet drawn out in full are the following) " Belleropbon did go to 
Lycia, but was not destroyed^ being aided by the gods who accompanied 
him.- 

I allow, indeed, that avrci^ has sometimes the sense of Si ; but never 
unless this last expresses opposition. It also occasionally supplies the 
use of oXXtfi, when it serves to contrast the clause succeeding it with a 
negative idea implied in the preceding. Thus Telemachus says, Od. xv. 
159. that, if on his return he should find his father, he would tell him» 
(if ttaga <rs7o rv^dov ^jXonjrof a-Tracnjf , "E^ypfji.ou 'ATTAP iyaj xfftjxiJAMe, 
that is, efXoiMU ov /^tovoy ni;^«5y fiKorr^ros, aAAa tiyuf xetaiJAia. — 
" / come having received not only every kind attention from Nestor^ 
while in his house^ BUT / also bring rich presents." This last is tlie 
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sense, which avrai^ bears in Od. vii. 121. "Oy^vTj eirl oyxvyi yiti^ourxBi — 
tiira^ sir) orafiVAf <rra,(pv\rf — " Not only |>ears grow old upon pears^. 
BUT also grapes upon grapes.'' Heyne, who says that aJra^ has in the 
disputed verse merely the force of a copulative, refers to these two last 
instances as meaning vero^ et prceterea. But in these references he is 
plainly mistaken ; and equally mistaken is he as to the signification of 
avrag in the controverted line. 

]My Cambridge adversary has quoted II. i. 457* &e. where the word 
occurs four times, to show that it means then^ after that, I shall 
examine only the first : owrdg itts) f sS^xvro — sgua-av, &c. — " They 
turned the victims upward, but after they had prayed :" in other 
words, " They turned the victims upward, not before, but after they 
had prayed." How then could our critic infer, that it here means 
ihenf If the negative idea to which xvrao refers be overlooked, it 
becomes then a useless word, and mi<i;ht well be omitted in a version 
otherwise not unfaithful. Thus, '' When they prayed th^ turned the 
fictims upward." Or if a translator wished to be emphatic, he might 



Sty, ** When they prayed, then they turned the victims upward.' 
9i|t beie m a donbje departure from the original : first, the antithesia 
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<lr oppolhion suggested lyy d^Vap. h overlooked ; and se<!toiidly, -another 
word it introduced to mark more emphatically the succession, ia 
rfegard to time, of the second to the first action. 

Now observe, reader, my sagacious o]^ponent, perceivin|( that then 
mijEiht be admitted in an English version, has concluded that it il> 
the lOeaning of avra^, the sense of which he overlooks i aod 

E' pes it the sense of another word not in the original ; and tbas 
gives a double proof of his own want of judgment, at the 
moment he arraigns mine. If forther evidence be wanting of this tivo- 
fold .confusion, it is supplied by the consideration, that Homer verf 
frtanefitfy uses eTteira, in the same sense, and for the same purpose* fof 
which an Kn»lisliman would use then, or after that. I will give one 
esaiuple, and dismiss this part of the subject : 

AuTuo lire) raSf y' eo$e iso) xaaa rexft]7§ayro 

*Avlfo$ ^ETIEIT cS$eXXov a/tg/vovoj thai axoin^ II. vi. 350. 

In tliis and siuiilar places my op|>oneut must yield his thcn^ or after 
that^ to the appropriate original eiteirx : aud look out for some other 
sense for aoVap. And here I cannot but observe, that commentatoif 
and critics afford an unquestionable proof, that they do not comprehend 
the exact import of a term, when in different places they assigu it such 
different senses : on the other hand, we give a sure evidence of the true 
signification of a word, when in every connexion we affix to it one seme, 
or a sense obviously analogous. 

Finally, in other passages of Homer we meet with the phrase airif 
t/otr/89 and it always marks the opposition, for which I am contendiDg 
IB the disputed verse. AAjnip ftiv r ifii ^ijo"! too ifJkfjLsvm* *ATTAP 
^ErnrE wx ©Ka, Od. i. 215. — " My mother says that I am his son, 
BUT / do not know this." Mentor havuig given Orestes his advice, 
adds, that he had to depend on his own efforts in expelling the suitors; 
and that he could give him no personal assistance, as then going to 

depart— xal JfT, <p/Xo^, i;oci/toj m-o-o 'ATTAP 'Er/lJV W infflt— 

xarsKstia'OfjLoit, Od. i. 301. 

5. The aniended construction of Professor Porson cannot be jost; 
because the emphasis and opposition between rO and sycoye is thai 
destroyed. But, says Mr. Dunbar, iyar/s docs mark a particular 
emphasis. Nestor rails upon Agamemnon of himself to repress hii 
anger, ** and in addition to this I intreat you,'' SlC. Here the writer 
betrays a want of acquahitauce with the first and most obvious prin- 
ciples of the Greek lan^iage, as he ascribes to ot) the meaning of 
avrig. If Homer intended to convev such meaning as the above, be 
would have written to this effect — Aori$ 8e vavs rsiv fji^vog^ iycoye 
Xlfra-ofial o-f ^aufiv [uvo$. The confusion with which Mf. Dunbar 
stands chargeable is really puerile; and little ajccords with his chanc- 
ter as a professor of Greek. Laying aside this confusion, the sens^ being 
no more than the following, is unworthy of Homer — " Do thou, who 
art a king, restrain thy anger, and I, who am Nestor, request thee to 
doit" . . , 

6. In mv first criticism on this verse. No, ti. p. 3^6^ I .sA|d» 
** I allow that p^fjxex ^iXov may be rendered; to dismiss' iiy anger ; 



lOMmions (f Homer, il» : 

irat when a noun in tlie dative or accusative is connected with this 
verb to denote tlie object or end of the motion, implied in it, fuiiiup 
does not mean to liijtmm, but to senfl, to throw, to tramfrr : and the 
sense of the phrase 'A^tXAij^V fjutU{x^v yjKov would be, to huri thy anoer 
at Achilles, a signification the very reverse oi that which these critics 
put upon the words/' I know nr>t whether my meaning here may faiiij 
be mistaken ; certainly Mr. Dunbar has mistaken it, or at least he haa 
afiected to do so. "The advocate of the old translation," says he, " doev 
not appear to be much conversant with the language of Hornet*, ether* 
wise he wonld not have asserted that ij^b^b^v with a noun in the dative 
or accusative does not niean io diimias, but to- tend, to tkrovs to 
transfer,*' Here my lan^age is garbled. I said, a noun in the dative' 
or accusative, to dtnote the end of the motion implied in the verb. But 
this chiuse, which was necessary to explain my meaning, is entirely 
suppressed, and having suppressed it, he triumphs in my ignorance of 
the language of Horner; and he quotes a verse to prove what I 
expressly have allowed, namely, that jxfdcpsv means to dismiti. My 
assertion, however, is perfectly correct, and the charge of want of 
acqnaintairce with Homer, or of wilful misrepresentation, must 
rebound on my adversary. When /^c^ir^ju.! has an accusative noutkp 
and another noun in the dative, or in the accusative, with a preposition,' 
to denote the object, in which the motion of the verb terminates,' it 
always has the senses above given. The first sense given to this verb 
by Sturzius, m his Lexicon of Xenophon, is jaculari^ to dart, to hurl ; 
but 1 shall draw my examples from Homer himself. 
. When Hector slew Patroclus, the Grecian chiefs exhorted one another 
to recover his body ; and said, that it were better the earth should 
swallow them, than give up his body to the Trojans — ^rourov T^cuf<nr« 
fuAiftf^jUrffv. U. xvii. 418. Here the meaning of the verb is certainly 
to yield, or give vp ; and if for rovrov Homer had occasion to Write Jop 
dr ifcAroy, his meaning then would have been to hurl at the Trojans^ 
A similar construction occurs in 11. xiv. 364. fieSlsfjLsv "Exro^i yixTjv, 
to give up the victory to Hector. The dative case expressing the object 
of the motion is sometimes implied. Thus Od. xviii. 401. oun rorof 
XffXffSov fut6vix9¥, i. e. ^jt*7v, or b\s ^/xa^^ he would not hnve kurUd the 
Jirebrand of svch contention among us. Damm has with great exact* 
nets expressed this passage, non tantum tumultum excit^sset nobis^ 
ubi yiXA^og velut sagitta aliqua pingitur per hoc verbum. ■ In Od. v2 
460. we meet with the accusative after B\g expressing the object of* 
the motion denoted by this verb, xpi}Sffftvov ti^ T^ora/xov fifftifxrv. 
And thus it a|>pears that fM^Yfy^i, with a noun ui the accusative, in 
connexion with another in the dative or accusative after a preposition, 
uniformly means io give up, yield, hurl, throw, tranaftic • .'n(>i' i^ thisre a 
single exception to this, either in Homer, or, I believe, in any Greek 
writer whatever. The question then comes to an easv temiiuation ; 
Professor Forsnn and his advocates give to the dause xsisi/^sy *ky(iXKrfi 
voA&y, a signification, which not only is nof warranted by any similar 
passage in ifomt.r, but is diametrically opposite to the sense which similarly 
constructed j)assages bear in that admired author. 



no iOnuiratkm of Homer. 

It remaias now to show briefly, that the old acceptation of the tcik 
ii the true one. And I observe that the dative case after XiarffOfiai u 
not an insurmountable objection. For it is authorised by analogy. 
This is the case whicli verbs ofprayiifg and mpplicatwg usually goven; 
and the phrase xiara-ouLou 'AviXXija difllers fi'om xicaroiMu 'AyiAAifi as, 
*' I supplicate Achilles," does from " I present my suppiication to 
Acbiil^/' The address of Nestor is artful and delicate. He takes 
the most effectual means to appease the anger of Achilles by telling 
Agamemnon in his hearing, that he would supplicate him to dismiM 
his lesentmenty and at the nme time soothes his ofiended pridc^ by 
impxesaing oo Atrides a sense of hb high iriiportance to the success and 
the security of the Qreeks. Achilles was the hero, who was to preserre 
the sbqw from destruction : and I canuot help thinking that 
Ne«tor gave to xiw^tLcu the government of bSxoimi or d&aofjMi, in 
Older to insinuate that the same humble supplication should oe offered 
to appeaala the wrath of Achilles, as the wrath of an offended deity. 

But let us examine the sense of the passage a little more closely : 
V Do thou restrain thy resentment ; but I will supplicate Achilles te 
dismiss his -rage." In the presence of Nestor, Agamemnon had said to 
Achilles, oS^t ^* iPyoovf AjWo/tati elvsx hfjAio fun^v. v. 173. And to 
this assertion he alludes, when he says, unrig iymy% Xla-^ofjiM '^^xA- 
Al|fT iijM\u\f X^^'^^y ^^ ^ ^^ supplicate jfchiUes to dutrnw hu rage : 
tlut is, " Do thou, Atrides, suppress thv own anger : and as thou hut 
declared that thou wilt not petition Achilles to stay here, I will take 
this upon myself, and supplicate him to dismiss his rage. His cooti- 
nuanoe here is indispensable for >our success, and even for the protec- 
tion of our ships.'* In this view the construction of the passage is 
natural, and its meaning forcible: riSv yJvof are opposed to 'Ay<XA|r 
xi^v ; and while the former comports with the sedate and more digm- 
ned behavior of Agamemnon, the latter is in unison with the fury of 
Achilles. Moreover cuhi^ has its appropriate signification, while o^ 
and iywya have their usual emphasis as opposed to each other. The 
reference to line 173. is, I think, very obvious; and I am persuaded 
that if Mr. Person had bc«n alive, he would have readily acknowledgfd 
it. Candor was one of bis great virtues. I wish I could say that my 
adversaries were equally candid. Neither of them has taken any notioe 
of this reference, though I have laid upon it no inconsiderable stress. 
They doubtless- felt its force ; and they declined to notice an aigumcot 
which they were unable, satisfactorily, to answer. 

Nor is this all. The poet appears to me to have a farther allusioo 
to this line, in a verse which be presently puts in the mouth of Thersita. 
iThe verse is strikingly similar, and I shall therefore quote it. 

'AKki fidX* odx *Ax*>^ X^^^^ ^fwh, aAAa ftrfi}jXfl9y. II. ii. 241. 

The meaning of this 1% *Ax^>JJfl oJx for) x^^^9 aKKi fuSipcf ;^oXey. 
*' Achilles no longer retaiuSy hut has dismissed his rage.'^ By this 
Thersites glaoiccs at the intercession of Nestor ; and insinuates that 
his suppliMttion had been too effectual in disarming Pelides of bh 
wrath. 

Gieat Coram sirerl, 181?. JOHN JONES. 
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W B sincerely sympathise with the letrned and tffeetionate author of 
the following Inscription, from early friendship and similarity of 
studies^ we had entertained a sanguine hope that Mr. Littlehalei 
would have been raised to a situation ajdequate to his merit and 
to his talents, in which he could have promoted the best iiterests of 
Religion. That hope was partly, and was likely soon to be fhlly, 
realised. But the Great Disposer of events ju<jteed him Worthy of 
celestial happiness at an early age : iv ya^ ^h>M ro Ot ibr, dfg^Minm 

It is remarkable that another fnend, deeply lamented by him and bj 
ttSy who ai^roached as near perfection as the state of human natai^ 
could permit/ Mr. Benwell, died in the same manner, and from tha 
same cause, — a pious and unremitted attention to his poor neighbouts^ 
who were laboring under an infectious disorder. Of each it ipay 1% 
truly said : nullim unquam periculi terroribus ' ah officio, aui aift, ktmth 
nkatt discessit. 

H. S. M. 

Jacent reliquiae 
Stoker Caroli Littlehalbs, A.M. * 

Hujusce' Paroehiae in Sacris 
Ministri ver^ Cbristiani. ' 
Quo, et ingenio mansuetissino 
£t felici morum comitatCil 
Nemo unquam fuit , 
Ant per vitami suis cariotf, . 
Aut post mortem, magis desidfratus* 



Natus est Maii xvii. A. S. MDC<^LXXV. 
Obiit Mau xii. A. S. MDCCCXI. 



Vale, 

Frater dilectissime* J 

£t nostriira asque sis memor. 

At nobis oiim largiatur 

Deus . 

Ut tecum inter coelestes clwos, 

Christo auctore et duce, 

Djgni simus 

Qui tuo duicissimo alloquio 

In aetemum fruamur. 



.^. 1 . ■ 



I Kill, in Com. KUdare, in Hiberiua. 



V. Pi L. 






J SOLUTION of ike ALGEBRJICJL PROBLEX 

Jaufid in ' the Pocket-Book of the late Mr. Professoi 
PORSON.— See Classical Journal, No.' IF. p. 736. 
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From 1 and 4 5 

Hence by 1^ 
tjomp* O j 

And extract ) y 
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Transposing 6 8 

Hence, 5 < 

(10 

In the same I j ] 
way from < 
4 and 2 0^ 

And from 4 O^ 
and 3 i 14 



iz -^yu =: 180 rz fi ^f to detannine the 
.tyzu = 5184= rfj ««»•*• 

07* ^* — 2 ai;y + a* = a* — rf 
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= 36 or 2, using the numbers in the question. 



9 and 17 18 
11 and 17 19 
1» and 17 20 



5^=12 or 6 
« = 4or 18 
«=s3or 24 



Solution of mk^JligtlMcal Problem. MS 

! the quettJii^MlMiKllMi pwyoiyA am^ r s w^cpployed, admits 
» positive amwers, accorcu^iUrthe upper or lolf ^ signs are used, 
ler expresstdnrfor the fShils dfx. besfdes that in the 17th equa* 
might have been found by ik similar process from other of the 
equaticgas, thus from t^ lQtb» 1 1 th, and \5^ 

Dm the 9tfa, 1 1th, and 14th, 

X = s/ _ ^ — 

rem these expressions for the vahies of x^ the following general 
br the other quantities are easily deduced : 

l/ = v ■ ■ — ; , . , x?; 

C+y/c^^d 

aX ■■ I II ggg 

f 

f + v^c* — </ 






a + ^/o^H^ 

y^ _j. ; — == — 

« = V^ = ; . ^ r-T— -=; 



n/ 
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*+v^A*-rf 
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From these diSetent expmsioiit for Ae Vtloet of the torn qm^Htiei, 
jt, y, z, and «, aeveral others may be eanly obtaioed almost eavdly 
simple : th us, if the terms of tlie fraction first used fi>r « be moHiplied 

by C + \/c* — ^, we shall have 

,r=\/ — =: — - — -7=r— ==3=r-. and 80 
^ (c+v/c*-(/)X(ft+\/A*-rf) 

of the rest. From the above general solution it appears, that i mul 
be less than the square of a, b, or e, tliat is^ less than the square of inif 
p|ven sum of each pair of products, as stated in the q^tttioB. 

T.E. . 



EFHEMERIDIS CLASSIC JE EDITORI S. 

%uVM nihil habeam, quo te magis nunc temporis obhctem, 
Tersiculos quosdam tibi mitto, . nescio cujus poetae, qi^ nuper in 
manus meas incidenunt^ et qui^ ut mihi videtur^ in suo genere rant 
degantissimi. 

Norwich, Jan. 22$ IS\2. 

AD VESPERAM. 

V ESPERA. casta, veni| fiisco circum undique amictUi 

Seriiis aestiviim^ vespera, conde (fiem. 
Diva^ veni, et tecum libeat per devia sylvas 

Cunctantem occulto tramite ferre pedem. 
Bt mod6, quae lento humectant sinuamine ripam 

Sub valle egelidi qucerere fontis aquas ; 
£t mod6, culta inter, solis adrepere dumis, 

Moesta iterat dulcem qusL Philomela sonum. 
Sin pnesaga imbris venias, atque obsita nimbis, 

Dum primo venti murmure sylva tremit. 
Sit mihi ' stramineis tut6 succedere tectis, 

Exiguo tenuis qud crepat igne focus ; 
Unde queam colles extremo sole rubentea, * 

Et raras dubift luce videre casas ; 
Unde queam ex alto muscosas culmine turrit 

Campanss lentos dinumerare sonos. 
Puipurete valeant Auroras gaudia ; nostra eat^ 

Vespera, ddicib mens nmgis apta tuis. 

'I ■ ■ ■ ■ liw ■■ .1 ■■ i ' ■■ ■■ ! ■■ m il I ^ 

' IW Mbstitation of mt would prevent a positi«i aroiitod by tlM belt I^ 
Paats. £a. 
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LATIN POEM. 
TEMPLUM rJCUNuE. 



Jl ROH dolor ! egressum Bails me excepit Etonse 
Triste nemus, cujus veteres ego ssepe per umbras 
Aoniam petii votis precibu^que eohortem 
Irritus ; baud Thamesis saliens, baud lenta FaToni 
Murmura, non turres sacra;, genius ve locorum 
Suppeditaut numeros ; posthac ea prata relinquam, 
£t niciles pueros, non Musas, voce precabor. 

Hos quoniam invisos mi hi deseruisse Penates 
Non dati!lr ; ad iudos, lecticas, balnea, coenas. 
Ad cboreas, currus, nugas, et inania luxAs 
Otia meiite feror, nequeo dum corpore : sedem, 
Quam linquo, Venus ipsa colit, Charitesque^olutis 
Pervolitant Zonis ; festa inter pocla Lyaeum 
Luxuriare illic, Momum levitate jocari 
Perpetu^, atque iilic solium posuisse Vacunam 
Dicitur : — banc sedem Flacco quoque contigit olim 
Viifre, nam (memini) quae pandit amoena celebrat : 
** Nullus in orbe locus Baiis praelucet amcenis/' 

Cur taiQen baec ?~ Hilares fuimus, fiiit otium, et ingens 
Copia ludorum ! — vox in sua mcenia £ton« 
Imperiosa trahit ; studib incumbere, noctu 
Evoluisse sophos, manibus versare poetas 
Prtecipit assiduiss nimioque labore cerebrum 
Angit et exurit; versus (Di credite !) poscit, 
Cogor et invitus socii transcribere carmen ; 
Quid^ mihi cum Phoebo 1 luctantia verba modorum 
Striiigere si ponem compagibus, borrida limae . 
Eriperent sensiis mihi tsedia : culmina Pindi 
Et juga Parmssi timeo lustrare ; sodales 
Non generis nostri videam illic, atque profanum 
Aufugio (vatum mala scilicet agmina) vililgus. — 

Vos igitur, Lucane, Maro, Juvenalis, Horati, 
Atque alii centum, quos non mibi dicere promtun. 
In pluteis servate locum, indulgete quieti. 
Hand equidem indignor, bonus ut '* dormitat Homerus/' 
Dormiat aetemum, lectori claudere ocellos 
Scit melius nemo. — Tamen has evadere pestes, 
Et procul h studiis, utinam, Musisque liceret, 
Nan " veterum libris,'' sed *' somno et inertibus horis, 
** Duceresollicitaejucundaoblivia vitee/' 

January, 1803, H. H. JOY. 

OL. ▼. No. IX. P 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A MS. Latin Translation of the lost Optics of Ptoleoiy has been lately ftond 
in tlie Imperial library at Paris. It was made by one Ammiratus Sicolus. 

It is said that, in the convent of Mount Athos, a Greek manuscript has. b^ 
found, which contains the text of about eighty' Comedies, supposed to be woni 
of Menander and of Philemon. Doubtless, Asia Minor and Turkey abomdin 
these curiosities, as well as the religioiu houses in Russia. 

PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. > 

CLASSICAL. 

In One Volume, Octavo, by John Mitford, A. B. the AehiUeU nf Stdtmi; 
-with the collations of several MSS. and some editions whose readings hate wt 
been given before, particularlv two very scarce ones belonging to Lord SpcMV* 
This work is intended to be followed by the Thebais, 

Li November will be published, by subscription j in Two Volomes, QMrt% 
Cby express permission,) under the immediate auspices of His Royal Hig|taai 
George Augustus Frederic, Prince Regent of the United Kingdom, and to be 
dedicated to the Right Honorable Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the Umvmty 
of Oxford; a new Translation (in Rhyme) of *^ The Nature tf TkugiJ* I 
Didactic Poem, in Six Books; by Titus Lucretius Cams, with Pre&ce, ute of 
the Author, Dissertation on his genius, philosophy, and morals ; and NotH 
Comparative, Illustrative, Historical, and Scientinc. By Thomas Bnsbgr, Iftott 
Doc. Cantab. 

The work to be printed on a beautiful wove royal quarto, hot-pralied, within 
entire new type ; to be embellished with the Head of Epicurus, Foonder of the 
Poet's Philosophy ; and presented to the Subsclibcrs in a form resembling that of 
the original Edition of Pope's Homer. Price to Subscriben, Voju Gnineai, (to 
be paid on the delivery of the work): to Non-subscribers, Five Goineek' 
A few copies will be printed on rich imperial paper, price Six Guineas*-' 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, intending to honor this work ^m their patronage^ are 
requested to favor the Translator with their names as early as convenient, 
mentioning which paper they prefer. •— — No. 36, Qneen-Anne Street West, 
Cavendish Square, London. 

C. Badham, M. D. Physician to His Royal Highnesi the Duke of Sussex, ii 
preparing a new Translation of Juvenal into English Verse, with brief Annoti- 
tioVis. A specimen of the first Satire, and a few detacbed passages, may be fawi 
on application to Mr. Parker, Oxford, or Mr. Hatchwd, Piccadilly, Londeo, 
price Is, 

ORIENTAL. 

The Reverend Mr. Faber is preparing for the press a work intillBd, 
Origines Mylhologiar, The object of it is to show ike /undamimUd idmdttg end 
common origin of tlie various mythological systems of Paganinn ; wbedier 
Greek, Etruscan, Egyptian, Persian, Iliensiau, Phoenician, Chinese, Indiso, 
Scytliian, (that is, Gothic,) Celtic, or American, ^c. The coincidences between 
them arc such as to prove, that they must have been originally one sy$tem^ though 
consisting of two grand kindred brattcketf sometimes distinct, and sometimes 
blending themselves together. Hence it will follow, that there must Imve been 
soine center y whence the various allied systems were carried to every part of 
the globe. 

1. The Jirst Book of the work is devoted to the mixed antedilnvian and 
diluvian origin of Mythology ; mixedf because the pagan accounts of the creation 
and the deluge are almost always blended together, and because many other 
matters arc similarly united. In this book, as well as in the succeediiig ones, it 
is the plan of the work to view the different systems comparatively ; which will be 
found effectually to explode the common idea, that die classical writers were 
wont to give tlie names of classical gods to tlie deities of other nations, not on 
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account of any real vad proper identity of character, but purely from some acci- 
dental and partial resemblance. Thu» he contends, that the Thcutatos of the 
Celts, and the Tuisto or Woden of the Goths, were each really ilie Mercury or 
Hermes of the classics, being the very same personage both in name and charac- 
ter as the Piioenician Taut, tlie Egyptian Thoth, and the Hindoo Tat or Datta, 
who is said to have established himself in Egypt. 

, tf . The second Book treats of the astronomical, material, and diluvian, origin of 
Mytiiolo^. In this, among other matters, the cliaracters of the gods and 
goddesses of the diffor^t pagan nations are examined ; the descent of what may 
be called romtmce, wiiethcr ancient, modern, or ecclesiastical, is traced ; tlie 
peculiar religious sentiments and notions, with which the heathen places of 
wonbip were constructed, arc inquired into ; and the poetical astronomy of the 
ancloDts is discussed. 

3. _ The third Book is employed on the postdiluvian origin of Mythology. 

In this, the triads of deity, venerated in every part of the Gentile world, are 

examined , and it is shown, from their obvious general bearinss, connection, and 

hutory, that they cannot, as some learned men have most unibrtuuatcly conjec- 

taied, ^ve the least relation to the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, but 

that they have originated from two successive primeval triads of an altogether 

dittereni description. In this book likewise the inquiry is carried up to that 

«MUNOfi center, whence the allied superstitions must have spnmg : and it is 

attemjfted to be shown, tliat neither Scripture nor probability, (not to say, 

pOBsU>ility) will warrant the opinion of a most able mytliological inquirer, that 

mt evident identity of pagan mythology was altogetlier the result of the con- 

fiiests of a single warlike family. Here, tlie mode of the primitive dispersion 

jaod the character of tlie leaders of the dispersed, botli sacerdotal and military, 

will be' investigated; and certain subsequent migrations and conquests of a 

nsmarkaUe people, whose chief settlements have been frdhi the earliest ages in 

Ipashgar, Bontan, Thib.et, and Bokiiara, will be traced. These have been known, 

in Yarions cmmtries and different ages, under the names of Scnths, or Scythae, 

Chasas, Cushas, Ethiopians, Asiatic and African, Palli, or Bhils, or Philistim, 

Oetes, Goths, Geimans, and Saxons. Their influence has been great and widely 

extended ; and their grand religious peculiarity, as an unmixed race, has been a 

▼ebement devotion to the Budahic or Taautic tiieology, as contradistinguished 

flt>ni, though nearly allied to, the Bacchic, or (for want of a more appropriate 

name) the Brahmenical system. Botti these systems are discussed at large in the 

coorse of the second Book, 

4. The fourth Book traces the origin of that singular resemblance both in 
matter of form and of sentiment, which may be observed between the Pagan 
inrstemsand the Lcvitlcal economy, and in some respects even Christianity itself. 
The opposite schemes of Maimonides, Spencer, and Warburton, on the one hand, 
and of Gale, Dickenson, and Huet, on the other, are examined, and rejected as 
untenable ) and, what at least appears to the author, the true origin of that 
xesemblance is traced and established. 

It is trusted, that in the present day of infidelity, the preceding inquiries will 
not be wholly devoid of utility ; because, by the bringing together of much 
curious, but scattered, matter, they decidedly ^rove the truth and autlienticity of 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis ; below which, that is to say, posterior to the 
dispersion from 'Babel, we have very few satisfactory vestiges of the origin qf 
Pagan Mythology. 

As a strong prejudice prevails against etymology, it is abandoned as a founda- 
tion. The present system rests upon circumstantial evidence, not upon words ; 
and, wherever the autlior indulges in an etymological conjecture, it may be 
admitted' or rejected at pleasure, without at all affecting the gi'ound-work. 
Yet there are instances, in which it would be no better than a childish acquies- 
cence in prejudice, to doubt the proper identity of names, when the ground of that 
identity may be satisfactorily traced. Thus Goth, Scuth, aud Oiesa, are 
undoubtedly variations of but one Gentile title : and thus Taut, Thoth, Theutates, 
TiUstOy Tkcashta^ Tat, TaUa, and Datta, are certainly one name of 07ie primeval 
character. 
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IN THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

Mr. £. H. Barker, of Trin. Coll. Camb. the Editor of Cieero de Smuehtk 
et de AmiciHAj has in the press an Octavo Volume, which will be neatW priMed 
in a large type, and which will contain a great variety of ClassiciU CntidBi. 
The 6r8t part will consist of a Commentary, both critical and explanatcnrfi on 
tlie Germany of Tacitus, with Remarks and Strictnres on the Editions of Gnwo- 
viiis, Brotier, Oberlin, and the Bipont, as well as on nappe's, Edition of the 
Germany : in the second part will be found a series of Critical and Explantory 
Notes on the Promethewt Desmotasy with Strictures on Mr. Blomfield's edMoD. 
It may be necessary to observe, tliat though there is an occasional reference to 
the Remarks on this Play, which Mr. Barker has contributed to the fitb, 
rth, and 8th Numbers of the Classical Journal, yet by far the greater portioii 
of them have never been published. The third part will contain some obier 
vations on the Hippoliffus of Euripides, with occasional Strictnres on Pro- 
fessor Monk's edition ; and an Application of the Doctrine of the AssociatiaB of 
Ideas, to the illustration of several passages in Euripides and iEschylvs. Ife 
fourth part will consist of an Appendix to Mr. Patnt-k's Essay on the CUm ^ 
the CUtssica, or Ancient Serica, printed in No. vi. of tiie Class. Jonr. incloifiiifc 
beside some Remarks on the Byasus and the Serica of the Ancients, on the hm 
colarati of Virgil, and the Oriental Ethiopia, with some ConnnnnicationB fr«D thi 
very Kev. the Dean of Westminster, and Jolm Barrow, Esq. lUastratiomi ani 
Vindications of passages in Propertius, ^schylns, Tibnllus, Claudiaii^ FlonH^ 
Pliny, Hesychius, Snidteis, the Etymologioum Magnum, witli occasional Stfictnrei 
on Soping, Kuster, H. Stephens^ Constantinc, Hoffmann, Pitiscns, Sataaaaia^ 
&c. 

Greek Testament, with Griesbach's Text. It will contain copious NotM 
from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin; 
together with parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to Viserai 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. 2 Vols. Octavo. A few copies on 1u|b 
paper. By the Rev. £. Valp}', of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A New Edition of Wood's ATHENiG Oxonienses, combining the Texts of tbe 
two former Editions, with very considerable Additions. 

Glossaria duo, e . Situ Vetustatis eruta : ad utricsque Linguae Cognitioncm et 
Locupletationem penitilia. Item, de Atticae LingiuB sen Dialect! Idiomatiiy 
Comment. Heu. Stephani. fol. 

Novum Lexicon, Grapco-Latinum, in Novnm Testaraentnm, congessit et vans 
Observationibus Philologicis illustravit. Job. Freider Schleusner. To Aw 
2 tiiick volumes in 8vo. and to be printed from the third edition published it 
Leipsic in 1808. A specimen of the work may be seen at the Classical LibTUft 
and the names of such gentlemen as are disposed to encoiurage this nndertikhig 
will be received. 

N. B. It will be superintended by an eminent Scholar. 

** This work contains a treasure of knowledge, witli vHiich no student in 
theology can (iispenbe : it unites the most valuable observations which Uditfbot, 
Schuetti^'en, and Meuschen, have made from the works of Hebrew and RabbiniCBl 
writers — those which Carpzov and Krebs have made from Philo and Josephss— 
tho.*^>> which Raphcl, Bos, Alberti, Eisner, Kypke, Palairet, and Muntte kife 
made frum the Greek classics, together witli an immense number which tli6 
author's own profound erudition supplied. The different senses of the wonb 
are investigatod with the utmost philological precision : they are illustrated by 
the prihcipal passages of the Greek Testament ; and the whole is arranged jp 
the most perspicuous manner." — Marsh's Opinion in his Michaelis, vol, iii. pi* ii> 
pt^e 6, in notis. 

The reason for republishiug an edition of the above work arises from the great 
difficulty of procuring books from Germany at this period, and the heavy ezpencei 
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i>f importation ; it will, besides, combine the advantage of faperior paper, a 
thing of much importance in the opinion of scholars, who are accustomed to the 
dusky paper used in Germany. 

Platonis Philosophi Opera quae extant Graece, ad edit. Henrici Stepham accn- 
rate expressa, cum Martilii Ficini interpretatione. Pnemittitur Lib. iii. Laertii 
de vita et dogm. Platonis, cum notitia literaria; accedit i^arietas lectionis, 
Stodiis Societatis Bipontinae. IS vol. 8vo. Bipontif ex TypofrapMa SoeieiaiiSf 
ITBXfeiaeq. 

Mr. Liunn informs his friends that he has purchased the remaining copies of 
the above celebrated work of tlie T^pograf^cal Society ; two -of tl^ volumes, 
to complete the set, are now rcprintmg at fiitrasburg. Its present scarcity, and 
high price, arc well known to the admirers of Classical Literature. 

Gentlem^ who wish to possess this edition, which is expected shortly, will 
please to send their address to the Classical Library. 

tlerodotus, Gr. et Lat. with all the Notes of Wesseling, Gale and Gronovins, 
alio a Collation from ancient MS8. to be edited by J. Schweighaeuser, on the 
plan of the Bipont editions of the Greek Classics, to form 6 or 8 vols. 8vo. 

A few Copies will be worked off on vellum paper. 

W. H. Lonn has engaged as a Proprietor in this edition of Herodotus, for 
which he will be happy to receive the names of any Gfcntlemen who wiui to 
possets it. 

SchweighfBuser's Prospectus of the above Edition, in the Latin Language, 
asay be had on application ; or may be found in No. 5. of the CUssical Journal. 

Mr. St. Qnentin, the Author of the New English Grammar, has in the press 
the Second Edition of his French Grammar, 

Just published, in S vols, royal 8vo. price two guineas, boards, and in royal 
4to. on fine paper, price five guineas, boards. The Costume of the Ancients. 
By Thomas nope. Printed for William Miller, Albemarle street. 

This new eoition of the above work is extended and made complete bv 
iOO additional plates, and now consists of 300 engravings in onthne witn 
Ifctter-press. 

BIBLICAL. 

Tlie Rev. A. C. Campbell, A. M. Master of the King's Grammar School, 
Pontefract, has in the press a new Edition of Bishop Jewel's Apologia, to which 
he has added Historical Notes, aud Smith's Greek Transhition : in this excellent 
wDrk, as it has always justly been called, tlie grounds of our separation from the 
Church of Rome are maintained in a manly and open manner, and Ibe leading 
doctrines of tlie Church of England stated with elegance and precision ; con- 
siderations which render it highly useful to the theological Student, and its 
eloquence may recommend it to the future candidate for Senatorian honors. 

The History of all Religions ; containing a particular account of the 
rise, decline, and descent, of the patriarchal churches to the time of 
Moses : the various changes to the end of the Israetitish Church and the com- 
mencement of the Christian Religion. The rise, and progress of the different 
sects in the early ages of the Christian Church : a ikithful account of all the sects 
at this day in Christendom with a reference to the same when they first made 
their appearance. In this work will be given a refutation of Levi's Dissertations 
•n the prophesies, with conclusive arguments to prove that the Jew cannot now 
expect a Messiah to come ; and that the prophesies were accomplished in the 
divine person of Christ. By John Bellamy, author of Biblical Criticisngs in the 
Clasbical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. Small paper, pr. 48. 6d. large paper, 
pr. Ts, 6d. in boards. 

A new Edition of Afmotatuma on the Four Goepels ; compiled and abridged 
for the use of Students. In two octavo volumes, with numerous alterations. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

BROTIER's TACITUS, vrhich combines the advantages of the Paris aad 
Edinburgh Editions ; with a selection of Notes from all the Commentators on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Edinburgh Edition. The Literaria Notitia, aad 
Politica, are also added, the French Passages are translated, and the Roimn 
Money turned, into English. Edited and printed by Mr. A. J. Valpy, in 5 Tob. 
8vo. price in boards 4/. 4«. 

A tew copies are also worked off on royal 8vo. writing paper at 61. 6s. 

Mr. Lunn having expended a considerable Sum on this Undertakinf, and 
the Work combining altogether great advantages, he is induced to hope it will 
merit approbation. • In the present distracted state of Europe, it behoves tiie 
mitives of t^is island to engage in such speculations as are the means of render- 
ing us independent of having recourse to the Continent. In this point of view, 
it IS hoped, that due encouragement will be given by the Patrons of Leamny to 
every plan which embraces the cause of Literature, and adds to the Revenue of 
onr Country. Sometiiing has already been recently done to counteract flie 
necessity of importing the Classic Authors printed abroad ; and much more, it is 
hoped, will be accomplished bv the talents of our Scholars, aided by the exer- 
tions and enterprise of the Irader, when supported by the Liberality of the 
Public. t 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, ex recensione Jo. Aug. Emcsti, cum cjnsdem 
Notis et Clave Ciceroniana, on goord paper, and accurately prioted from 
the best edition, executed at Halle in Saxony, vrith the Index improved, 8 vols. 
8vo. 6/. 

*< No man, since the restoration of Literature,'* says the Bibliotheca Critics, 
AfMt. 1777, &c. vol. I. pt. I. <' has contributed more towards the lUostntiQa 
of Cicero than John Augustus Emesti.** Consult the same work, vols. 1, 2 and 5, 
where tiiis edition is elaborately reviewed, and also the Classical Joomal^ No. yu 

Aristophanis Comoediae ex optimis Exemplaribns emendatse; com YersioBe 
lAtinay variis Lectionibus, Notis, et Emendationibus : accedunt Deper- 
ditarum Comoediarum Fragmenta, et Index Verborum, Nominiun ProprionuB, 
Phrasinm, et praecipuarum Particularum, i Rich. Franc. Phil. Bninck. 

Every endeavour has been made to render this edition as complete as possible; 
the various emendations mentioned by the editor in his notes, and sevoal 
addenda, have been introduced into the text according to his directions. The 
notes which were very troublesome to refer to, from l^ing scattered in difiereot 
volunses, are printed at the bottom of the several pages. 

M. Fabii Quintiliani de Institutione Oratoria Libri Duodecim, recisis qoB 
Hunus necessaria videbantur. — Editio nova stndiosorum usibos accommodati, 
et in plurimis locis optimorum librorum fide emendata, curantc Jacobo IngraVi 
S. T. P. Coll. Trin. Oxon. Soc. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Aliud Exemplar, 8vo. Charta Maxima, IQs, 

The foundation of this excellent edition is Rollin's. 

Etymologicon Universale ; or an Universal Etymological Dictionaiy, on a new 
Plan, with Illustrations drawn from various Languages. By the Rev. Walter 
Whiter, 2 vols. 4to. price in boards 41. 4«. 

fVk shall hope soon to take some wftice of this Work. 

ClavisHomerica : sive Lexicon Vocabulonim Omnium, Gr. et Lat. a S. Patrick, 
LL. D. Aucta, editio nova et emendata, 8vo. Bs, 

The Typographical Antiquities of Great Britain. Begun by Joseph Ames; 
continued by William Herbert; and carried on with copious additions and 
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corrections, by the Rer. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, F. S. A.— This yolome con- 
tuDS more matter than is in tlie first, and the extracts are printed in >a smaUer 
character. It is also embellished with several copper plates, indading three 
MezEotinto portraits; has about eighty curious wood-cuts; and comprehends 
the typojgraphical labors of Wyukin de Worde, Richard Pynson, and Julian 
Notary. 

Original Subscribers are requested to apply for their copies of this volume, 
both large and small paper .-^N. B. A few copies of the mrst voliune, price 31, 
81. remain for sale. I'he second volume, price three 'guineas and a half in boards. 

Bibliosophia, or Book Wisdom : containing some account of the pride, 
pleasure, and privileges of that glorious vocation, book collecting. To which is 
added, 

The Twelve Labors of an Editor, separately pitted against those of Hercu- 
les. By the Rev. J. Beresford, Author of the Miseries of Human Life, &c. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. in boai'ds. 

Observations on the Tin trade of the Ancients in Comvrall, and on the letU 
of Diodorus Siculus, by Sir Christopher Hawkins, Bart. F. A. S. 8vo. 

Much Classical reading and research are displayed in this little volume. It is 
by dwelling on a single object, and illustrating it with the result of all his obser- 
vation and learning, that an author can best benefit the cause of general litera- 
ture. We shall present the conclusion of the work to our readers. 

** It appears from these observations that the Phcenicians, in the time of Abra- 
ham, employed trading vessels in the Mediterranean sea ; and that these vessels 
very eariy extended their voyages to Tarshish, and procured from thence the 
precious metals. 

*' Melcartus, the Phcenician, is reported to have first bt-onght tin from Britain ; 
but it remains uncertain, whether this was the name of the real diAiH>verer of 
Britain, or of the deity worshipped at Cadiz ; all we know is, that the name of 
Melcarthns, or Midacritus, is mentioned one thodsand years before the Christian 
Era: and, that when Herodotus wrote, the Phcenicians had extended tiieir voyages 
to the remotest parts of Europe. 

''The PhcBnicians, it is certain, enriched themselves by eitchanging their mann- 
Ihctnres, and the productions of the east, for the silver of Spain, and the tin of 
Britain. Spain was to . them what America has been to us : and Britam was 
so invaluable to their trade, that they uniformly endeavored to throw a veil of 
mystery over its situation and its produce. 

'' The Phoenicians worked mines of copper in Cyprus, in Asia Minor, and in 
Greece ; they worked the silver mines in Spain, and, as they brought tin fVom 
Britain, we may infer that they worked the mines there also; as we find fhmi 
Diodorus, that the Britons were skilful in extracting the ore from the earth, and 
irefining the tin. 

'' It has been much doubted whether the Phoenicians formed any commercial 
establishment or colony in Britain ; but when it is considered, that they planted 
colonies at every station they visited, in the Mediterranean, and by means of 
those colonies, extended their commerce, ' and as we know, from the authority 
of Strabo,^ that they possessed 300 such colonies, round the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, it does not appear unreasonable to infer, that the^ established similar 
settlements in more distant countries ; and particularly in Britain ; where for snch 
a length of time they possessed the monopoly Of an article, which enriched them, 
«Bd was sp much required by other nations. 



> See Dr. Oillies's History of the World, from th« r«ign of Alexander to Uiat of Augustus. 
* Stmbo, Hb. xvii. p, 99$. 
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** After tlie destraction of Carthage, the Greek sofMarseines, and the merchanti 
of Cadiz, carried on the trade io tin, with Britain; and the better to conocil 
from Scipio Africanos the source, from which they acquired their wealth, thCM 
merchants declared that they were wholly unacquainted with the islands, ftms 
which the tin was broo|ijrht. 

'' Caesar observes, that the great naval power of the Veneti had not beoi of 
long continuance ; and, after the destruction of this powerfiil state, we find 
two other passages were opened through Granl, besides that of Vannes, to com- 
municate with the opposite coast of Britain; by which means the meichmti 
of Narbonne and Marseilles, the two great commercial cities of Gaul, carried 
on trade with Britain, and conveyed tin to the coasts of the Mediterraneaa. 

'^ It wonld be contrary to the evidence of history, to suppose a religion, Kke 
that of the Phoenicians, calculated to excite the feelings, and to gratify the 
passions by sacrifices, and splendid shows of music, dancing, and festivity, 
should not attract the attention of an ignorant and barbarous people^ like tibe 
ancient Britons. 

*' The Phoenicians also in all probability introduced a respect for equal and 
liberal laws, and for improvements in the arts of peace, among a people, who, 
in aftertimes, appeared civil, courteous, hospitable, and willing to adopt what 
vras recommended, as useful and advantageous. Civilization o^ manners, ther^ 
fore, long remained among the Britons, although the Phoenicians, in whom it 
originated, had ceased to visit their coasts. 

'^I shall feel much gratified, if my endeavors to ascertain the situation of the 
Ictis of Diodorus, shall induce otliers, better qualified, to investigate the con- 
nection of the Phoenician merchants with Britain, the settlements which thej 
probably formed, and the civilization and improvements which they intro- 
duced." 

Thomas Taylor has finished his translation of the entire works of Aristotk^ 
▼iz. his Metaphysics ; his treatise against the Dogmas of Xenophanea, Zeno, ina 
Gorgias ; his Mechanical Problems ; his Fragment on Audibles : his Treatises on 
the World, addressed to Alexander the Great ; and on the Virtues and Vices. 
Fifty copies only have been printed of the whole of this translation, m^h wv 
undertaken and prosecuted with no other view than the dissemination of know- 
ledge. The text is accompanied with copious Elucidations from the best Greek 
Commentators, viz. Alexander A(>hrodisiensis, Syrianus, Ammonlus HermsU) 
Priscianus, 01;^mpiodorus, Simplicius, &c. 

Tlie same distinguished Translator and Philosopher is engaged in writing a 
Dissertation, in winch the principal Dogmas of the Philosophy of Aristotle will 
be nniolded, and the ignorance of* his Philosophy, which has prevailed since the 
destruction of the schools of Justinian, will be exposed ; and ^^ the fidbuT," 
says Mr. Taylor, '^ of what has been csdled Philosophy since the time of Vbr 
Greeks fully detected." 

Hr. Blomfield has just published a Second Edition of his Pnmetheus, with 
considerable alterations and improvements. Price 8ir. 

Pbaedri Fabuloe : from Burmann's Text, with English Notes, for the use of 
Schools. The objectionable Fables are omitted. By C. Bradley, M. A. of 
WaHingford. Price 25.6^. 

Elegantiae Latinae ; Or Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin Stjrte. 
Intended for the use of the middle and higher Classes of Grammar Sehoob. By 
the Rev. Edward Valpy, B. D. Third Edit. Improved and made easier. Pr* 
4s. 6d. A general list of Phrases, and an Index are also added. A Key to the 
Latin may be had gratis, by writing privately to the Printer. 

Euripidis Sup(|lices Mulieres, et Iphigenia in Aulide et in Tauris, cum NjQtii 
Jer. Marklandi integris et aliorum selectis. Accedunt de Gnecorum quinta 
Declinatione Imparisyllabica, et inde forma Latioomm tertia, Qumtio gnuami- 
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lica, ExpKcatiolies Tetemm iriiqnot Anctonini, Epistolae qmedam ad D'Oryillium 
datae, cmn Indicibns necessariis. t vols. 8vo. boards. 

K. B. The Supplires, price 2s. 6d. and the Iphi^enia in Aulide et in Tauiis 
price 78. 6d. may be had separately, for the use of Schools. 

The same Work hands omely printed in one volume quarto, 3l. Ss. boards. 

JEschyli Tragoediae qose snpersunt. Recensuit, Varietate Lectioni^, et Com- 
mentario perpetuo illustravit Chr. God. Schatz. 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. lOs. boards. 

Sophoclis Tragoedis Septem ; cum Scholiis veteribns, Versione Latina et 
Notis. Accedunt deperditorum Drauiatum Fragmenta. Ex £(litione Rich. 
Franc. Phil. Brimck, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 10s. boards. Large paper, i&l, lOs. 

Sophoclis Tragoedifc Tii. Ex editioue R. F. P. Bninck. Textni snbjicitar 
singularum Editionuni Bnmckianaram discrepans Lectio. S vols. 33do. 10s. 
boards. 

Pindari Carmina et Fi-agmenta ; ciira Lectionis Varietate et Annotationibns 
a Chr. Gottl. Heyne. Accedunt Indices copiosissimi. S vols. 21. 2s. boards. 
Large paper, 31. 3s. 

Pindari Carmina, a Chr. Gottl. Heyne, 32do. 6s. boards. 

Xenophontis Memorabilinm Libri. iv. Usque ad Lib. iii. Cap. 6. Interpret, 
nova donavit, Notis illustravit, et Varr. Lectt. auxit G. BenwcU, M. A. Coll. 
3S. Trinitatis nuper Socius. Textus quod defuit, cum Notis et Variis Lectioni- 
bus, e Schneidero aliisque desumtum est. Ids. boards. School edition, without 
Notes, 9s. boards. 

Thncydidis De Bello Peloponnesiaco libri Octo, cnm Versione Latina et 
Variis Lectionibus ex Editione Car. Ludovici Baveri, accurate express!. 3 vols. 
91. !^. boardft. Large paper, 41. 4s. 

Herodoti Halicarnassei Historiarnra Libri Novem : Ed. Heizii et Schaferi. 
Accedit Index Renim, necnou Editionis Wesselingiau^e cum edit. Reizii et 
Schaferi CoUatio. 2 vols. Svo. IBs. boards. Large paper, 21 12s. 6d. 

Dictionariom lonicnm Graeco-Latinnm, qnod Indicem in omnes Herodoti 
libros eontinet, com Verborum et Locntionnm in his observatu dignamm accu- 
nta Descriptione, a M. iEmilio Porto. 8vo. I5s« boards. Large paper, 11. lis. 6d. 

Thncydidet' History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thomas Hobbes, t voTi. 
8?o. 16s. 

Select Greek Sentences from the Graeca; Scntentiae, translated into Englisli ; 
to which is added a verbal Translation. A Speech from Xeuophon's Anabasis b 
also subjoined. S2mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Exercises on the Syntax, and peculiar Idioms of tbe Greek Langnage. By 
George Dunbar, A.M. F. R. S. £. crown Svo. 78. 6d. boards. 

Fnneral Orations in Praise of Military Men. Translated from the Greek ^ 
Thucydides, Plato, and Lysias. With Explanatory Notes, and some Account of 
tbe Authors. By the Rev. Thomas Broadhurst. Svo. 16s. boards. 

Vol. v. No. jx. q 
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Tb€ Firat Rodiments of General Gramnuur, tpplieable to all LanfRUfH; 
' comprised in twelve elementary lesions; particularly calcalated>(Mr Ihe 
instruction of Children, and adapted to the Abb^ Gaultier's method of teadiinf ; 
with three Analytical Tables. Pr. 3s. 6d. Bound. By D. St. Qaentin, BLA. 
The Three Analytical Tablrs, on boards, containing the six first Lessons, pr. 
28. 6d* and a box of descriptive counters and Tellers, pr. 10s. 6d. and Cirtfs of 
Exercises, pr. Is. 

An Introduction to French Grammar ; particularly adapted for those that at 
not yet acquainted with the Rudiments of Grammar, and calculated to fiiciUtate 
to Bepnners the Study of the first principles of the French Tongue. By tiie 
tame, Pr. 2s. 6d. bound, 3d £d. improved. 

Miss F. A. Rowden, the Author of the Pleasures of Friendship, has pnblisbed 
a Second Edition of her ' Poetical Introduction to the Study of Botany,' with 
siSven Copper Plate Engravings. Price lOs. 6d. 



BIBLICAL. 

The Ophion ; Or the Theology of the Serpent :— and tlie Unity of God: cob* 
prehending the Customs of the most ancient people, \vho were instructed to 
apply the sagacity of the Serpent to the Fall of Man ; with Critical Remarbon 
Dr. Adam Clarke's annotations on that subject in the Book of Genesis. In this 
work it is shown, from the Original Language, that, in every age of the Jewish 
and Christian Churches,- a Monkey was never understood to be the Ageat em- 
ployed to bring about the Fall of Man. By John Bellamy. Price 4fl« 6d. In 
boards. 

Twelve Sermons on Various Subjects; and a Narrative of the First ApMM<> 
ances of our Lord, on the dav of his Resurrection. By the late G. Stokes, ll.D* 
formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. Price 10s. 6d. 



The Dedication of the Biblia Polygloita to King Charles the Second, by Brian 
Walton, folio, 7s. reprinted from a fine loyal copy which is very rare : It is jut 
imported for sale, and is now in the possession of Mr. Lunn^ together with the 
Ca9telli Lexicon Heptaglotton, Targom in Chronicorum and Introd. ad teet. 
Ling. Orientalium, in all 10 vols, original bunding, 65 guineas^ Loud, d Amit. 
1655, &c. 

N. B. There is little doubt but any gentleman possessing a copy of theahove 
celebrated Work, wantin|; the Dedication, which contains two leaves, beginiBI 
with Augustissimo Potenttssimoque Principi Domino Caroh II. will apply for H 
early to LumCs Classicdl Library, Very rcw of the Dedications are prmted. See 
the Bibliographical Dictionary , DibdirCs Introduction, and Butler's Hor<B BiUifh 
in which works its existence is even doubted. 



Oliver's Scripture Lexicon, or a Dictionary of Four Thousand proper Numi 
of Persons and Places in the Old and New Testament ; new Edition, 8s. boards. 



Critical Remarks on detached Passages of the New Testamenti by the bte 
Erench Laurence,. LL.D. M. P. 6s. 



PiMertation on the Logoi of St John, by R. Laurence, LL. D. price ai» 

Critical Reflections on the Unitarian Venion of the New Teftamtnt, by R« 
Luurence, LL, D. price 5s. 

ORIEISTAL. 

An interesting Essay on the Chinese Ltmguagey by J. P. Abel R^mnsat, lately 
made its appearance in Paris, and lias subsequently found its way into thu 
Cbuntiy. 



NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We earnestly solicit all our literary friends to conunanlcat^ to us any sctrcc 
and valuable tracts, connected with Classical, Biblicalf and OrienUd Literature, 
that they noay think worthy to be preserved and made public. 

By the favor of a learned Prelate, we shall be able to present to the Classical 
World, in our next No. the Progymnasmata of Hermogenes, from a copy in t|ie 
King's Library in Paris, taken by *iufaivns 'iwvS; i *EKtv9if lo^, and sent by him to 
Dr. Mead ; with collations of other copies by the celebrated Capperonnier, 
Greek Professor in the University of Paris. To this we shall prefix several 
letters in Greek, Latin, French, and English, from Jonas, Stoeber, Abb6 SalUer, 
Capperonnler, Dr. Mead, Sir Richard EUys, Mr. RoUeston, Dr. Pemberton, 
Professor Ward, and the present Bishop of St. Asaph. We shall add some- 
Latin Notes by Professor Ward : and subjoin the substance of the work ia 
Latin from Priscian. 

« 

♦lAOMOTSOS is informed that a translation from the Greek Poet into Latin 
▼erse may be admitted, if the Poem is short, and the verses Virgilian. 

By the kind commnnication from a Humanisi, we rejoice to hear that the study 
of the Utera Hamdniores are so ardently aud successfully cultivated in the 
Universities of Scotland. The << Heads of Lectures" on the Civil and Political 
Inftitntions, Military Cnstoms, Domestic Manners, Religious Customs, Taste 
.and Literature, of the Romans, open a subject of discussion, which we hope 
vill be soon embodied into a National work, of which we shall hail the pub- 
Ucation. 

Mr. H. has a claim to our most grateful acknowledgments. His hints shall not 
be forgotten, and we shall hope to take an early opportunity of reprinting 
Reiike's Notes on Sophocles, now become very scarce, in our Journal, 

No. 2. of Mr. Hewlett's observations On the Hebrew Numerals, and different 
modes qf Notation, is unavoidably postponed. 

S*s communications are all received. 



m 

Qointa/B CIcMtocI Mtkifm is aeoMsariljfMftpoiied. 
Mr. P« OQ HatUUme* JEgfftuiea in oar nut. 

Mr. Charies Grants English Prize Poeniy On lAtf Rmtomiion ^ LeaniMg h fli 
Eattf will appear in our next No. 

Al Mohalebbee is unavoidably postponed. 

« 

Ve are obliged to E. D. for the Greek Ode, which we Aall insert in our next 

P. £*8 last favor came too late for No. IX. 

Mr. Brents on Biblical Criticism is received. 

Our friend M. D. B's CollatioH cf Eutropius came too late for oor present No. 

Sir W. Drnmmond'i Remarks On the Origin qf the Phmace& shaU soon appear. 

"W's Proposed Emendation of Juvenal has been received. 

No. 3. of the Notice on Mr. Barker's Cicero shall appear in No. X. 

No. 3. of Critical Remarks on Detached passages nf Tacitus shall also be noticed. 

i 

AAHAON would be thought too severe. We thonld gladly hear from the lemwi 
author on another suk^ect. 

Mr. Winter's Verses have great merit; but we must repeat, that we miert lO 
English Verses, unless tliey luve been distinguished by Academical Prises. 

The Epigram on a Dog, sent by J. B. would be no novelty to our. readers. 

Mr. Seager's MisceUaneous Observations em several Passages in ancient md msitn 
'Anthers will be soon noticed. 

) «iAO-20^KAHZ in our next. 

G. R's Remarks are received. 

We are greatly obliged to F. R. S. for the Greek Ode, The Epigram » <*« 
Yefk tekens by Cattle has been inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine. 

We shall be obliged to our readers, if they will take every opportnaitf ^ 
j^questing any of their friends, who have travelled for the sake or infonn atij^ 
to transmit to us whatever researches or valuable discoveries they nay tkiw 
wotth communicating to the public. 

We shall be happy to receive from our friends any Uteraiy Notice on Balgccti 
connected with CUusiealf BibUeal, and Oriental Literature. 
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A Critique on the Vlth and Vllth Volumes of the AaiATtQ 

Rmsearches. — ^London Edition. . 



•Should an intelligent Bhoodhoist, or Bramin, travel through 
modem Europe, Catholic, or Protestant, Turkish, Grecian, or 
Laponian, he would naturally fall into the same habits and modes 
of investigation, as our Society in Calcutta, so highly scientific. 
Like these celebrated Scholars, he would acquire the strange and 
imcouth languages of the setting sun ; and like them, he would 
converse witn the learned at their ancient colleges, and large cities» 
or with our astronomers at their observatories ; like Aem, he 
'would collect a large library in the tongues of the West, and 
translate the most credible of. the Frangdis historians and biogra- 
phers. Though he were decidedly attached to his native oriental 
teligion, he would condescend to remark all the distinctions of the 
followers of Christ. He would be astonished to find, that, as the 
£astem Asia is divided into three principal religions, with some 
te^ts and heresies from each, the Bhoodoe, the Brahmin, and the 
Mahometan ; the farthest West was in the same manner J)re» 
occupied by three — ^by the Greek, or oriental Christians, by the 
Cadiolic, and the Protestant, churches. His dear Eastern religion^ 
though subdivided into the Bhoodoe, the Bramin, the Foe, the 
Shaman, the Sintoe, and the American Indian, he could satis- 
fisictorily resohre into one grand patriarchal religion^ existent id the 

Vol. v. No. X. a 
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Call Yugy or the first age of the world : the three Western 
subdivisions he would, at a glance, discover to be the daughters of 
the Jewish, or Mosaic religion, which he would instantly recognise 
to be similar to the patriarchal tenets of his ancestors. The book 
of Genesis would be as highly satisfactory to his mind, as it appears 
to have been to Pythagoras, after he had coiiversed with the Magi 
. of ancient Persia, and the Priests of ancient Egypt. He would 
flatter himself, that he was reading an epitome, neat and elegant, 
precise and accurate, of the Puranas in India, or of the Pali boob 
in the Burmahn Empire. He would remark with pleasure, thit 
the Genesis was a collecticm of poems recorded by tradition, and 
of the early events of die patriarchal world. He would 
read with delight the Mosaic Puranic narration of the general 
deluge, of the building of Babel, of the first dialects of human 
language. The local traditions in the northern India of a city 
built by Enoch, of the land of Cush, of Assur, or, in his 
pronunciation, Hazarat^ would rise to his memory, full and strong. 
The animated descriptions of the land of Nila, or the Nile, would 
occur to him ; and he ^•ould admire the exactness of the coinci- 
dence between the personal experience of a Moses, and the topo- 
graphical narratives of his own traditions in the Puranas. Such 
a comparison, of our Western with his Eastern geographical 
descriptions, would be equally amusing to him, as to Mr. Wood, or 
Mr. Morrit, an excursion through the plain of Troy with the 
Iliad in their hands. So .learned a priest may be supposed to 
extend his inquiries yet farther, and to trace, as the modem patient 
annalist of India, the Rev. Mr. Maurice, has done, the histories 
. of the first Assyrian irruption into India, under the celebrated 
Queen Semiramis, or the yet earlier emigration into In(k)Stan of 
the Pehlavi, or first Persian tribes. As a linguist and aniiquary, 
he would be astonished to derive his Sanscrit words from PdJavi 
roots, and to transport himself in idea to those ages so remotr, 
when the speech of his ancestors began to deviate from the general 
language of the patriarchal tribes to the venerable Sanscrit. As a 
patriot, he would feel indignant at the irruptions into his parent 
country of the Persian barbarians prior to Cyrus, and even, prior 
'to his own ancient poem on tlie great war of Northern India. 
The Ramayan, or the poem on the wars of Rama, would be to 
him the Iliad of its age» and would darkly intimate the maimers, 
the arms, the stratagems, the astrology, and the sacrifices. of his 
ancestors. . . • 

With respect to the epocha of Sacya, and the expeditions d 
Sesostris from Egypt, he would be perplexed, to reconcile biogra- 
phers so discordant, or to arrange so poetical a perao&age in the 
.regular line of mortal princes, or of any real dyiwsty. ije WQflld 
probably, however, admit these dark expeditions^ and place tkro 
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in eras so remote, that they would remain solitary events, which it 
would require future researches to confirm ; he would not reason 
on their consequences, or their political causes. At the .expeditions 
of Alexander, or the reign of Poru ; at the mention of Bpodya, 
<« a God of the Hindoos, resident on the banks of the Ganges/^ 
and a Maha-rajah, reigning in the island of Taprobana, or CeylcHi ; 
at the recital of a Rajah sending an ambassador to the court of 
Augustus; at the view of the Roman coins which have lately 
been dug in India ; at the description in Strabo's geography of an 
Indoo voluntarily ascending his funeral pile in the sight of admiring 
Athens ; at the celebrated criticisms of Dr. Vincent on the 
Voyages of Nearchus from India to the Persian Gulf, pr o£ 
Arrian to Arabia and the Red Sea ; at the more diffusive com- 
parison of his own Sanscrit with the classical authors on the trade 
from Indostan to these two shores, in the elegant- << Indian Anti- 
quities'* of the Rev. Mr. Maurice; at the full accounts of hi$ 
casts and tribes, and his manners, and alphabets, and seas and 
riviers, so amply described in the geography of Strabo and Pliny, 
of Ptolemy and Pausanias, froiii the voyages of the captains, of 
Alexander the Great, or the coasting voyages from India to Egypt 
of the Roman merchants ; at the very sound of the Cathaiy the 
SifUSy and the GaTigan^^^, names so fandliar to his lips, and 
nations so dear to his regrets, this stranger^ in a strange land^ 
would exult with patriotic enthusiasm, and would gratefully con- 
fess, that they who knew not the holy. Vedas, except in very 
modem translations, nor worshipped at the temples of Bhoodae, 
were yet an intelligent race; and that from the authors of the 
Asiatic Researches, compared with the Portuguese, or Jesuit 
missionaries, a new light was diffusing over the history of man. 

An unhappy difference in opinion seems to have taken place 
among the Eastern scholars. It relates to the just, or the false 
grounds, on which the Bramins build their pretensions to a civilisa- 
tion, so vastly earlier than the European nations of the West# 

The writers themselves, indeed, in the Asiatic Researches, since 
the death of Sir W. Jones, have divided into two parties. The 
attentive literati of Europe have also marshalled themselves under 
the same divisions. ^- . 

Buchanan, in his Tour, has adopted tfie wiser plan -of collect- 
ing all the Indian inscriptions. , Thp field is not merely new to 
Europe, it is so vast and comprehensive, that it is interesting to 
Ae history of all nations? It is connected with the veracity of the 
Mosaic, book of Genesis, and. of his avowedly traditionary annals 
of the patriarchal tribes, and the primitive cities and aboriginal 
^empires, lixh^ first class of writers gain the victory, and establish 
on firm grounds the antiquity of the Vedas, and some of the 
Puranas^ the Uteral, not the allegorical, meaning of Genesis will 
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be confirmed ; Eden will continue to be a garden ; the cfaen^ will 
be admitted to existence \ the tree of life will obtain as obviaiui 
meaning as the expression Amreeta^ the water of lifif or immor^ 
taiiiy; the residence of Cain, Abel, Enoch, and Noah, in Vffts 
Persia, will again be history ; the existence of Giants in the eyly 
ages be again within the bounds of credibility ; the murder of Abd 
by Cain be more than a poetic fiction ; the universality of the deluge 
be supported, and the annals of Noah*s family, or the curses on 
the line of Ham, be substantiated. 

The second class of writers, who dispute the clsum of the 
Puranas to a hi£;h antiquity, have founded their objections in the 
6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, upon the basis of modem 
astronomy ; but as the objections are only in their infancy, and 
are partly built on conjecture and vague intimations, we shall first 
refer the reader to them, and to their refutation in the Edmbiugh 
Review, and in Playfair, and afterwards proceed to lay before anjr 
reflecting mind the blaze of evidence which rises in favor of 
Bramin authenticity. The subject, we repeat it, will be equalif 
interesting to the historian, the divine, and the christian, 

J. Bentley, in vol. vi. p. 577, &c. in my opimon, attemptt 
in vain to prove, that the Surya Siddhanta, an astronomical work, 
is merely 739 years old. This Essay is curious, though unsatis- 
factory, and exhibits in strong colors the superior accuracy of die 
moderns to the ancient Indoos. 



To the Rev. T. Maurice^ Author of the « Indian AntiQVU 

TJESi^ on Pagan Trinities, 



letter iv. 
Sir, 



Xn the passage of Herodotus cited in -my duzd Letter, vre saw the 
Creator placed between the other two hypostases, himself of superior 
magnitude : thus we are told by John Albert de Mandelsloe, iAiS» 
Travels through several Ceuntries of the Indies are inserted in the 1st voL 
of tiie Collection of Dr. Harrisj p. 757. : " The chief Temple of d» 
Banjans [at Amedu] is one of the finest structures that ever I saw, 
h being but lately built, and stands in the centre of a vast courtt 
smrounded with a very high wall of free-stone, about whidi ar^ 
piazzas, divided into cells, in each of which stands a statue, either 
white, or black, representing a naked woman sitting with her 1^ 
under her, according to the Eastern fashion : some of these cells htSaf 
three statfteSf viz. a great one betmsst tvk} little ones. As soon as yon 
enter the Temple, you see two elephants of black marble, done to ibe 
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Efey and upon one of them the effigies of the Founder, a rich Banjan 
merchant, whose name is Santides : the Temple is vaulted, and the walk 
adorned with figures of men and other living Creatures ; there was not 
the least thing to be seen within this edifice, except three chapels^ nohich 
tfere,t^ery darky and toere divided only by toooaen rails^ xmerein toere 
jplaced statues of marbley like those in the cells, the middlemost having 
4 lamp hanging before it : we saw the Priest busy in receiving fron* 
such as were perfopning their devotions, and who presented him wit! . 
flowers, oil, wheat, and salt: with the first he adorned tlie images, 
hjs mouth and nose being covered with a piece of callicoe, "for fear of 
profaning -the mystery by the impurity of his breath ; the 6il was 
intended for the lamps ; and the wheat and the salt for the sacrifice; 
he muttered out certain prayers over the lamp, and ever and anon 
put his hands in the smoke of the flame, out of an opinion they have, 
that fire having a greater power of purifying than water, tliey may^ 
after this cleansing, without offence, lift up their hands to God.'' 

I now proceed to make my promised remarks upon the Sphinx. 

Tliat the Sphinx was androgynous is evident from the circumstance 

that Herodotus calls the Sphinxes iii the Propylasa of the Temple of 

Isis andro^phinxesy as Winkelman, who is quoted by Mr. Beloe^ 

observes : he also remarks, that it is female before, and male behind, 

and says, that the testicles appear behind. The Sphinx had also the 

body of a lion ; you suppose, (with Maillet, and Mr« Browne, in his 

Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, p. 162.) in vol. in. p. 519. that 

** it pointedly alluded to the power of the Sun in the signs Leo and 

Virgo ;" and you consider it, (with Larcher,) " as the symbol of the 

most sacred and profound mysteries :** I must confess, that I incline 

to the opinion of M. Pauw, who says, that these Sphinxes are images 

of the Deity, whom they represent as an Hermaphrodite. I have 

already observed, that the Egyptians were continually inventing new 

symbols to represent their mystery of the Trinity, I might have added, 

as w€ll as of the androgynous nature of the Deity : the Sphinx was 

admirably adapted to this purpose ; when it stands alone, it alludes to 

the union of the two sexes in tlie Deity ; when it is placed between 

two other colossal statues, it is intended to represent the Trinity : in 

either case it is the symbol of mystery. I shall now attempt to 

support this hypothesis by an appeal to facts. You have given in vol. 

m* p. 436. some extracts ^m M. Savary, on the Ruins of Egypt, 

Grom which I shall quote only the following passage : ** Near Carnac 

we find the remains of one of the four Tem^es mentioned by Diodorus 

Siculus : there are eight entrances to it, three of tohich have a Sphinx 

^gigantic size staming in Jront^ voith tvoo colossal statues^ on each 

tide of the Sphinx, ivhich are respectively cutjrom a single block of 

mBtriU in the antique taste.'* I have already observed, that the 

Effrptians always decorated the portals and fronts of their Templet 

wm a representation of the Trinity, which they designated by. 

Sfferent symbols ; and the knowledge of this fact will sufliciently 

explain the intention of these three figures. 

The following passage, which is taken from Mallet's North. Antiq^ 
V. I. p. 110. attords anodier testimony to the tru^ of my assertion i 
' The great Temple at Upsal seemed to be particularly consecrated 
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to the three superior Deities, and each of them was characterised, bf 
some particular symbol : Odin was represented holding a sword in 
his hand: Thor stood ait the left hand of Odin, with a crown iip(m 
his head, a sceptre in one hand, and a club in the other ; ' sometimes 
they painted him on a chariot, drawn by two he-goats of wood, nwth 
a silver bridle, ' and his head surrounded with stars : Frigga stood at 
the left hand of Thor ; she was represented of both sexes, as an 
Hermaphrodite, and with divers other attributes, wjiich characterised 
the Goddess of Pleasure." What, Sir, is this Frigga but the Sphinx ' 
of Egypt ? This Scandinavian Sphinx at I psal, was placed between 
Odin and Thor, just as the Egyptian Sphinx was placed between two 
colossal statues ; but the representation at Upsal was an emblem of 
the Scandinavian Trinity ; and therefore the Egyptian representation 
may fiiirly be presumed to be intended for a symbol of the Egyptian 
Trinity. 

I have sometimes wondered that you were unable to discover intbe 
Mensa Isiaca a representation of the Trinity, especially as that 
curious' Table forms a grand epitome of the Egyptian theology : T 
think that I have discovered this representation. You observe, in your 
account of it : " Immediately under the arms of Isis two large wings 
are expanded, stretching on either side to the very extremities of me 

Table : ttvo Back Sphinxes imth •white head-dresses are 

couch'ant wider the tvings of Isis." The wings and the Sphinxes repre- 
sent the other two hypostases of the Trinity : you admit that these 
wings " have an immediate allusion to the primoi:dial Cnqph, or 
Spirit," whose expanded atid genial wings, at the beginning of time, 
brooded over — the turbid waters of chaos ;" and I thmk that you will 
not hesitate to admit that the Sphinxes have an immediate aUnsion, 
to the third hypostasis of the Trinity, as well as to the union of. the 
two sexes in the Deity : as in the Hieroglyphic of the Globe, the 
Wings, and the Serpent, there is one Serpent on each side of the 
Globe, so there are two Sphinxes couchant under the Wings of Isis. 
I have not sufficient leisure, at the present moment, to piu*sue this 
subject to a grieater length, and must content myself with suggesting 
these hints to you. 

I shall now proceed to compare this fragment of Firmicus with 
some remarks, which you have made in p. 609. 10. and II. of the 
same vol. " Although the Deity was more generally represented 
under the form of an ox in Egypt, than in any other Eastern nationSr 
so much more so that by degrees, from symbolising God under that 
similitude, they proceeded to the impiety of adoring the animal itself, 
and he, in time, became the public idol of their temples ; yet was the sacred 
bull an object nearly of as high, and as peculiar veneration^ both in 
Persia and India : — in Persia^ according to a most curious account 
taken from the genuine Books of the Parsees, by M. Anquetil do 
Perron, and inserted in the third vol. of his Zendavesta^ the supreme hd»g 
ivas originally symbolised, adored^ and addressed^ under the form ^A 
Bidly and the reader may there peruse a translated prayer to the (w* 
Bull : it was upon this account, according to the same learned and 
ingenious author, that when men began to worship their deceased 
ancestors, and Noah, the. great progenitor of the renovated world, came' 
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^obentimbered iirst among those deified mortals, he was represented 
and venerated under a figure compounded of half-man, half-bull, an4 
denomitiated in their sacred writings, Vhommc taureau : the Apis of 
Egypt had doubtless a similar origin : the Brahmins of India repre- 
sented all the operations of nature, as well ias those of the mind, under 
significant symbols : the Bull is the animal, which constantly accopn- 
panies Seeya,theOod of Generation, and Fecundity, who only destroys 
Core-produce : in the paintings of some of the Pagodas^ this aninial is 
pourtra^ed standing near him ; in others^ he appears mounted upon his 
hack/* Now in the engraving, which you have given from Dr. Hyd^ 
Mithra is actually pressing to the ground a struggling bull ; and Firmi- 
cus ironically says of the Persians, that the?/ inorship a God-thief of 
hulls*^. The quotation from Statins, which is put under the engraving, 
is very cingular ; and proves incontestibly, that it was taken from 
some sculptured representation in a Mithratic cavern, though here 1 
hesitate to agree with you, that the Poet drew his description from 
the sculpture on the rock, from which the engraving was taken: 
Statius would, scarcely, have passed in silence, the other two person- 
ages, as well as the animals, which we see in the engraving* Mithra 
was, probably, often represented on many of these sculptured rocks 
alone in the act of seizing a bull : the passage is, 

Sen Persei sub rtipUms antri 

Indignatasequitorquentemcomua Mithram, 

In vol. II. p. 54. you have given some curious illustrations of this 
subject. 

We are told in this fragment of Firmicus, that the rites of Mithra 
were familiar to die Romans : you have inserted in the 5th vol. of 
your work, (p. 984.) a curious account of a small circular temple of 
Midira, discovered between the Viminal, and the Quirinal Hills at 
Rome: you have also remarked in v. ii. p. 211. thit the 'Romans 
raised altars to Mithra with this inscription : 

Deo Soli Mithra f . 
Or, . Soli Deo Inticto Mithra, . ■ 

In vol. ni. p. 506. yoii resume the subject, and declare your opinion, 
that the Pantheon at Rome was a Temple of Mithra ^ in which 
opinion I have the pleasure of agreeing with you. 

You remark in vol. v. p. 811. that * the Caduceus of the Phoeni- 
cian TaiUy who was simamed Trismegist, or Ter-MaximuSf fi-om his 
belief in the Trinity, which is prefixed to this vol., is adorned with 
that old Egyptian symbol of Deity, the Globe, Wings, and Serpent ; 
and what is still more remarkable, this Caducetis is described by the 



« In vol. II. p. 202. you observe : " Mithra is said by Porphyry to have 

been a steals of oxen, which he secreted in caverns ; intimating, ^t once, that 
the Sun, like the ox, was the emblem of f^ertility, and that his prolific and genera- 
tive heat produced that fertility by secret and invisible operations." Hete I 
must take the liberty of differing from yon : the real reason why both Porphyry, 
and Firmicus represent Mithra os a stealer of oxen, appears to me to be, because 
he was sculptured in the act of 'seizing a bull ; and when Porphyry says that he 
secreted them in caverns, what more probable solution of that idea can be given, 
thui to suppose that it \?as taken from a sculptured representation iq a Mithratic 
cavecn? 
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Ancients as producing three leaves togethevy a sacred trdbfl, intimity 
ing the three-fold distinction of the Deity, for which he was so 
strenuous an advocate : thus Homer, in the Hymn to Mercury, calli 
it the golden three-leaved wand :' now it is a singular fact, that irefidl 
was considered by the Persians as an emblem of the Trinity, and was, 
therefore, both deemed a sacred plant, and much used in sacrificet : 
thus Herodotus says, Bk. 1. c. 132, mif 2i itufurrv^u^ tcarJi fti^ li 
if^iti«v, i^oyi rat »(M, Iffxeu-ttq -jFtinf ^ et^ttXartimf, MAAISTA AJt TO 
TFI^TAAON, iuri r«cvnK ihf^i a^v Wi^r^ ret »^m, }i«^irr«( 3i avrtvt fui^ 
M^ ^UMOTMs 'EUAEIAEI eEOrONIHN, tYnf in ItUfi A«y«(;n um 
T«v tTTttciiify when he is describing the Persian mode of sacrifice: 
<< When they have cut the victim into small pieces, have roasted the 
flesh, and have placed the whole of it upon the 'softest grass, hat 
particularly trefoil, one of the Magi, or Pnests, stands by the oblsp 
tibn, and chants the Theogony in such a manner, as the Persians ssj 
that it ought to be done.'' 

With respect to the circle, and the serpent, which were exnUems 
6f Deity among the Orientals, and the equilateral triangle, wiiidi 
Jipras, as you have shown in vol. iv. p. 445. 671. 567 and 588. an 
emblem of the Trinity among the Egyptians and the Jews, there b 
a curious passage in Mallet's North, Antiq. vol. i. p. 316. : he there 
tells us that, ^ the Scandinavians employed their Rimic characters 
in various ways for superstitious purposes ; and iie adds, that all these 
various kinds differed only in the ceremonies observed in writing them, 
in the materials on which they were written, in the place where thej 
were exposed, and in the manner in which the lines were drawn, 
whether in the form of a circhf of a serpent^ or of a triangle .** now it 
is certainly a curious fact, that he should mention only these three 
modes of drawing these lines : this Scandinavian triangle was, pro- 
bably, equilateral, and a symbolical representation of the Trinity \ &r 
I have before shown, that the Scandinavians had some notions of this 
mystery. 

I shall conclude this Letter with the following curious extract 
from the Travels of Tavemier, in the Collection of Dr. Harris, (voL 
I. p. 823.): " The Tunquinese adore — the hearth of their chinmw 
made of three stones .*'' these three stones represented their three VU 
Penates ; and this passage affords an unsuspicious proof that Ae 
DU Penates, or Cabirim of the Romans, came from the East^ agree- 
ably to the whole tenor of Classical History. 

I am. Reverend Sir^ 
With every Sentiment of Respect, 

JLondgn, Aug. 4. 1 81 1 . EDMUND HENR Y BARKER. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

^'*> I lately had thfe pleasure of reading the several piecet^ 

of Biblical Criticism in your learned Journal, and was not a little 
surprised at the contradictory notions of the Critics ; but what most 
arrested my attenti6n, was the tenacity with which Dr. A* Clarke 
contends for his conjectures upon the interpretation of the word tWTJ 

in Gen. lu. and the display of learning which he, and j&yjui!^ 
have piade, to so little puxt>ose. There is a want of conclusiveness in 
their manner of treating tne subject ; they appear to be too desirous 
of showing how much they have been employed in Oriental literature, 
and lose sight of that precisioni which is necessary to give weight to 
their opinions. I shall not take upon me to determine, how far Ih. 
C's opponent is chargeable with disingenuousness : it is seldom that 
men of di£Ferent opinions do each other justice in thetr disputations ; 
they far too frequently contend for victory, and not for the discovery 
of truth. That Dr. A. Clarke is bothlekmed, and industrious, none, I 
believe, will deny ; in these respects I admire him - but I do not 
admire his hypothesis concerning the tOTJ ; and witli your permission, • 
I will make a few remarks on it, and hope the difference in our 
opinions will not make me forget to treat him with respect. 

Dn C. seems to lay considerable stress upon the detestation, in 
Which animals of the oran-outang kind are held by women; but 
unless he can prove, that the threat in Gen. iii. 16. ^yd /l^K^K HIW 
rWKn Ml signifies that the enmity should be only on the side of 
the woman, he leans upon the staff ot a broken reed : for, how much 
soever women may hate the oran-outang, he is very far from holding 
tJiem in the same detestation, if we may credit those who pretend to 
know most about him. I decline entering into particulars. Dr. 
Clarke cannot be a stranger to what is related of this kind of animals 
by Naturalists. 

In order to give any thing like probability to his hypothesis. Dr. 
Clarke ought to show how the curse is fulfilled in the oran-outang, 
rrwn rm bjon rran^r^-by^ n/lK TIIK. How are animals of 
that tribe " cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field ? I shall be obliged to any person, that can inform me how much 
more grievously they labor under the curse, than the rest of the 
creation, which groaneth and travaileth in pain together^ ufitil now > 
Is the oran-outang a creature more odious in its appearance than the 
sloth ? Is it condemned to greater hardships, and privations, than the 
wolf? Is there such enmity between it and the human race, as subsists 
between men and the ravenous animals \ Does it suffer such miseries 
as some of the domestic animals do ? Is not then his hypothesis void 
of probability in this respect, and must it not remain so, until he can 
show that the oran-outang is cursed above all cattl^ and above every 
beast of the field ? 
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Another, and insuperable objection to Dr. C's hypothesis, is that 
part of the curse l^^D 7Tf!l— ^y. Can he show, that this phrase 
signifies to walk upon four feet ? It certainly might be read, ** Upon 
thy gachon thou shalt walk ;" but if pnH signify the belly, or breast, 
it would be a very awkward translation ; and Dr. Clarke does not 
need me to remind him, that *J^n does not exclusively signtfy, 
to toatk, either upon two feet, or four, but is as properly rendered hj 
Ivity as by Ambulavit. Indeed, since Moses ranks among reptiles the 
weazel, the mouse, the tortoise, die ferret, the camelion, the lizard, 
and the mole. Lev. xi. 29. 30. I can see no reason to suppose, that^ 
by die above phrase, he could design the motion of an oran-outang } 
on the contrary, it seems to me as clearly to point out the motion of 
a serpent, as if it had been written ti^l/1 1^ft3. by* One thing is, 
however, certain, that LinnJ* and Moses differ widely in their systems 
of nature ; a circumstance entirely overlooked by Dr. C. in his reply 
to the Critiques on his Bible. His triumph over his opponents in this 
respect is therefore only imaginary, for he assumes the very point 
which should be proved, viz. That Moses classed the animals accord- 
ing to the system of the Swedish naturalist. Dr. C. ridicules the 
notion of the ti/nH, '^<P^5, or serpent, haying feet before the fall of 
man. But why ? Because this would be to confound reptilia with' 
serpentes. But Moses makes much greater confusion than this, for 
(if Y*1l£^ signifies repsit, reptavit,) he considers is reptilia, animals 
of Linne's first class, ferae, and glires, as well as of his third classi 
and first order. I also conceive, that Lev. xi. 42. contains the death- 
blow to his hypothesis, making a complete distinction between moving 
on the belly, and walking. The Jewish lawgiver, in this passage^ 
describes diree kinds of loco-motion. 

Here we have << all animals going upon the gachon^ and all going upon 
four, as well as all those going upon many feet, of every creeper, 
moving upon the earth." From the enumeration of animals in the, 
29th and 30th verses, (if the translators be correct in rendering the. 
Hebrew names,) if is evident, diat Moses ranks with xh^.snaU^. which 
certainly moves on its belly, every. animal> whose legs ar^ so short as to- 
bring its belly near the ground, or in contact with it; and I l^opel 
shallnot be accounted immodest, or rash, if, in contradiction to so 
learned a man as Dr. C. I say, it is more than protjable, that the 
motion "of serpents, and other crawling animals, ip here pointed out 
by \T\^ bV l/in, and that the phrase cannot point out the motion 
of the oran-outang. 

Thete is a certain degree of respect, which opinions of long standing 
acquire, and of which it is unjust to divest them, till we can prove 
them to be false. The word o(p«j, by which the LXX. translates IW13 
undeniably proves, that in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, before, 
Christ about 277. the translator, or translators, understood it to be a, 
serpent : . may I not then be allowed to ask, what new light has been, 
dirown upon the Hebrew language, that enables Dr, C, to discaver 
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their error, and correct it by oran-outang? I bfeltete he will not 
charge me with error, when I remind him, that one principal source 
of our knowledge of Hebrew is that ancient version. All the versions 
in the cognate Oriental languages are, I believe, with the exception of 
one Syriac version, made from the Septuagint. Whence did the 
notion of a serpent arise, if lOT^ should indeed signify, an anin^al of 
the simia genus ? And how does it come to pass, that the New Testa- 
ment writers, in their allusions to the grand enemy of mankind, name 
him the serpent, biit never the oran-outang ?• 

There ai'e allusions in scripture to tlie subtilty, prudence, or wisdom 
of serpents — one in particular^ Matth. x. l6*. " Be ye wise (prudent) 
as serpents." Now should I confess, that I am unable to point Out 
any particular, whereby we may di«cbver their prudence, or wisdom-^— 
does it thence follow, that he who knoweth all things, would assert 
their prudence if they were destitute of that quality ? We cannot 
suppose hifti to be such an inconsistent Teacher, as to propose for an 
example of prudence, an animal no ways remarkable for it; and 
(notwithstanding all that Dr. Clarke may say in defence of a 
very lame hypothesis) depending upon the word of infinite wisdom 
and truth,^ I must contend that we have, in the above passage^ the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Vn in Gen. iii, 1 • 

I do not think it at all- incumbent on the person who would prove a 
serpent to be intended by Moses, to point out either the species, or 
genus : the order is all that can reasonably be expected, and to seek 
for more, would be only to indulge in idle speculation. I would also 
take the liberty of hinting to Dr. C. ^^ Jbx his information^*^ that 
what he calls the common hypothesis, is misnamed by him, and for 
any thing he has shown to the contrary, may safely be called, not aa 
hypothesis, but a revealed truth. He must be a very careless reader 
of the Bible, who does not perceive, that the sacred Historians write, 
not for the satisfaction of idle curiosity, either in infidels, or divines ; 
but merely to give a brief and catenated history of the world, God's 
purpose of mercy towards it in the Messiah, and the maniier in which 
he carried on his gracious design, until Jesus bowed his head, and 
said, " it is finished." ^ 

Dr. C. says, << I have proved, and so might any man, diat no 
serpenty in the common sense of the term, can be intended in the third 
chapter of Genesis, that all the circumstances of the case as detailed 
by the inspired penman are in total hostility to the common mode; of 
interpretation, and that some other method should be found out." 
If any one but Dr. C. thinks this to be the case, it must be because he 
thinks very incorrectly, and leaps upon difiiculties that one would 
think do not lie in his way. Dr. C. talks of the difficulties of the 
common mode of interpreration, but I would be glad to know, which' 
^them his hypothesis removes. He sfays, <* It is a§ irreconcileable to 
the text, and context, as it is repugnant to common senste, and to every 
rational method of interpreting the oracles of God." If. the. former 
part of this sentence has any meaning, I suppose -it must be, that the 
text in the version is not reconcileable with the text of the original;' 
but if this be Dr. C's meaning, it is a mistake, himself being judge ; 
tWlJ does mean a serpent. If by the context he means me event 
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brought about by the instrument, I cannot see the difHcultf of rttxMf 
ciling the text, and context, for if we credit the word of God, the 
woman was deceived by the Nachash, Now what repugnance can 
common sense feel to the usual interpretation, that does not equsilly 
apply to the uncommon interpretation proposed by Dr. C. ? Is there 
any thing more repugnant to common sense, in believing that Eve was 
deceived by a serpent, than there is in believing, that the lamenlable 
fvent was accomplished by the tricks of a monlcey, or oran-outang \ 
Dr. C s observation on Voltaire, whom he calls a shrewd and dexter- 
ous infidel, is of no weight : none but that impious Bu£Ebon would 
have made such use of the Scripture History. Does Dr. Clarb 
really think the received translation in the cases related — Gen. S. 
Num. 22. and Dan. 4. gives any countenance to infidels, to write a 
burlesque romance on the word of the living Godi Or can he suppose, 
if ORAN-OUTANG had stood in Gen. 3. instead of serpent, that 
the unhappy infidel would have treated the jackanapes with greater 
civility ? Dr. C> may rest assured, that his interpretation will have no 
tendency to prevent the cavils of infidels : those, who search the 
Scriptures, with a sincere intention of embracing truth wherever it 
may be found, will soon be satisfied of the divine origin of the Bible : 
the great misfortune of infidels is, that they search not for truth, but 
for opportunities to cavil, and as they like not to retain God in all 
their thoughts, it may be, that divine wisdom has ordere4 difficulties 
to remain, that such men may be snared, and f^l by their ovn 
inventions^ 

If neither Paul nor John referred to the instrument used in. de 
seduction of Eve, why do they use the name by which the LXX. 
translate Nachash ? Why did they not use Amc/SaA*? instead of li^, 
if there had not been an allusion to the instrument ? But should we 
allow Paul's reference, 2 Cor. xi. 3. iv$ « <^/$ £v«iy iimednrnf h rf 
n»fv^U Kvrtv (having the characteristic of Gen, 3.^ and John's, in 
Rev. XX. 2. Tfl»r 6^if Tfly ii^xxiw * to have been n^ade m conformity to 
the names, whereby Satan was usually called by their countrymen, 
(and he must allow this to be the most usual name,) whence did the 
grand enemy of mankind come by this name ? Now Dr. C*s objectors 
cannot, with equal propriety, contend for the literal signification of 
nwrr, iton, nnna -non, n^jnrr, or any, because he is not calW 
by 2Xij of them in the Scripture, which is their rule of faith : nor is 
there any propriety in Dr. C's application of ilKDlOn rn*% for our 



' Rev. xii. 12—16. The Church is represented as a WOMAN persecuted by 
the Devil, who is called S ^ye&xtuv, h didfio'Ko;^ and o oft; ; siuvJy whero tte 
WOMAN BQd the Serpent are thus opposed, there must be an allusion to the 
instrameDt ; and to deny an allusion, with any show of plausibility in Chap. xx. 2. 
.tppears to me to be impossible : ". He laid hold on the Dragon.** Here tlM 
gmnd enemy is called by the name under which he had been represented in chip* 
yfi. and in other parts of this book — *' The ancient Serpent " manifestly aUading 
to iGren. iii. the first name a prophetic symbol, the second a name given bim front 
the form he used in the deception of Eve: ** which is Diabolus.and SatMk" 
Tiw ealomniator and adversary, the latter a Hebrew name . by which tlie DevU 
WM very properly c^Ued, the fonner the Greek word by which the XjXX. render 
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Lord might very properly command an miclean spirit to come out of 
a person, without asserting it to he a proper name of the great enemy 
of mankind; and yet the Jews might, without any iiuustice, call 
AU^wX^ an unclean spirit. In fine, I hope I have shown Dr. Clarke's 
hypothesis to be destitute of , probability ; I have shown, that 
nhn bjf ^7^^ is a mode of progression, differing from that of walk- 
ing, either on four t)r many feet ; that the oran-outang is not cursed 
above every beast ; that the Greek versions of LXX. and the New 
Testament writers, are our authority for believing Nachash to signify 
a serpent : and I may add» that the lurking habits of serpents ^eem 
to declare, that they are sensible of the enmity between them and the 
?ons of Eve. The double allusion to the head, and to the heel of the 
parties, though principally to be taken in the spiritual sense, has 
certainly a natural and striking reference to the serpent, but none at 
all to any animal of the simia genus. I have not pretended to say, 
whether the Nachash walked, or flew, in its primitive state ; but there 
certainly is no absurdity in supposing either the one or the other ; 
since from the nature of the curse pronounced upon it, there is reason 
to believe it was made to undergo a very great change of nature. 
However this may be, Linnseus can be no authority in the contro- 
versy : and I conclude by observing, that if a serpent is not intended 
by Moses, the knowledge of what it was is not of the least moment to 
us : we are sure the New Testament writers would not, in compliment 
to the mistake of their countrymen, have called the devil ^^<<, in 
reference to the form under which he deceived Eve, if it had been of 
consequence to us to know, that he perpetrated the mischief under the 
form of an oran-outang. 

But while I confess my surprise that Dr. C. should ever have enter- 
tained such an opinion, I am not less surprised at Mr. Bellamy's 
Critical Remarks upon Dr. A. Clarke's Bible ; in which he attempt^ 
to prove, that D^H^N is a noun in the singular. My limits will not 
permit me to say much on this subject ; I shall therefore con&e 
myself to his first instance, and observe, that there is a negligence in 
his manner, which is remarkable in such a Critic ; there is not a passage 
in the Hebrew Bible, in which r6srT signifies, " q/ler this manner J* 

Gen. xxxix. 19. is not to his purpose, Th)Xn D'^'^lID, ^^ according to 
these xvords, or tkingSj^' (dabar meaning indifferently either a word or 
a thing,) is equivalent to the English phrase, " after this manner;'* but 
T^^ll is undeniably the demonstrative pronoun plural in this and 
innumerable other passages, and the very passage he takes to prove 
his pomt, I use to show that rVHtl DnnNH DYT^Jl is properly 
translated, " these mighty Gods." Mr. B. would not have any 
objection to translate haadirim in the plural, if it was predicated of 
men ; and had he considered, that they were Phenicians (Philistines) 
who uttered the exclamation, the impropriety of speaking ia the 
pli^ral vanishes ; they had not his views of the divine* unity. The 
next clause of the verse is, if possible, more pointedly in opposition to 
his opinion, ^'D^'l DODH mi^H DH H^K. — This is not in the 
manner of Gen. i. 1. Ha-elohim is construed with the participle plural, 
and (if there was not another prciof in the Hebrew Bible) is at least 
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slEifficient to shoV7, that Mr. B. has overlooked one passage, in nvhicfi 
Elohim is used as a plural noun-. When Elohim is used as one of the 
names of the self-existent and true God, by his servantSr all translaton 
render it, with reference to his unity, in the singular — and whether the 
divine wisdom intended by the plural form of this his name, to point 
out his triune existence, must be left to eternity to discover. Thitt 
the noun is plural when predicated of tht false gods of the heathen, 
might be shown from a multitude of passages. 

«* Ye shall not go after other (or strange) Gods, the Gods of the 
people," Deut. vi. 14. see the same construction in Deut. xi..28. 
and xxviii, 14. again in 1 Kings, xi. 10. Jer. vii. 6. & 9. and xiii* 10. 
DTay^ Dnn» Wnblk nni*, after other Gods to serve THEM. 
Father Simon, in his Critical History, says, " On doit supposer comme 
line chose constante, que la plupart des mots'Hebreux sont equivoques, 
et que leur signification est entiorement incertaine." We have a 
shrewd guess of what Father Simon meant by endeavoring to per- 
suade us, that the signification of Hebrew words was uncertain ; and 
I am sorry to say, Mr. Bellamy's Criticisms, and Father Simon's 
assertions, speak the same language. There are, without doubt, 
many grammatic anomalies in the Hebrew Bible, and considering its 
antiquity, how should it be otherwise ? But it is beyond the power of 
either Mr» Bellamy, or any one else, to make the Hebrew words mean 
any thing, or nothing, just as imagination prompts them. ' I add one 
instance more, in which , Elohim is construed with the participle 
plural, tiby '^TVikl D^ri^K, Deos vidi ascendentes, 1 Sam. xxviii. 18, 
I am well aware, that Jonathan expounds the passage, " I have seen 
an angel of the Lord ascending," &c. and tliat Kimchi expounds 
Elohim by b)i^ U)b, but I take neither of them as authority, since 
fheydonot give the literal reading, but what they conceived to be 
the intended meaning of the text. I have not room, in the limits I 
have prescribed to myself, to notice the other passages he has men- 
tioned, but would ask him en passant what autliority he adduces for 
rendering ivN, " defore hiniy* in Gen. xxxv. 7. ? Supposing ElphiA 
to come from ^"♦J^, ^ Jortitudo^ virtus, the disputed part of the 
pasisage might be read, " For there the mighty ones were revealed 
or made known unto him when he fled from the face of his brother." 
(for Elohim the Ken reads liTtp.) He saw tlie angels of God in 
his dream, the mighty ones. I now turn back to Mr. B*s Critic^ 
Remarks in former Numbers of your Journal. In No. iii. p. 631. 
we have a specimen of Mr. B*s modesty, in his charging Dr. Kenni* 
cott and De Rossi with ignorance of the Hebrew, and with adding to, 
or taking from, the Hebrew text, in the manner proposed by Dr. G. S. 
Clarke. But his ability to maintain and prove the absolute 
INTEGRITY of the Hebrew text, is what, I thought, no sober scholar 
would at this day pretend to — one would naturally suppose, that some 
respect should be paid to the arguments of Joh. Morinus, Ludov. 
Capellus, and other learned men who have written on this subject. 
Dr. Marsh, in his. Lectures on Divinity, lately published, states this 
subject with great perspicuity, Lect. xi. and though he admits -the 
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integrity (Jf tl» Hebrew text, from the time it was fixed by the Masora, 
yet in the cckiclus^on he very pr6perly observes, " our notions of integrity 
must not be- carried to such a height, as to imply that no deviations 
from the sacred Autographs were retained in the Masoretic text, that 
Aere are no passages in our present Hebrew Bibles which betray 
marks of corruption, and still require critical aid." Now if we admit 
die f rofessor to be a competent judge, what must we think of Mr. 
Bellamy's'ABSOLUTE integrity ot the Hebrew text ? Mr. B. com- 
plains of the diflFerent interpretations given of various passages, by 
people pretending to critical skill in Hebrew. Do not their various 
opinions seem to intimate that tliere is some truth in Father Simon's 
assertion, and that thelangtiage is but imperfectly known? And when 
we consider that it has ceased to be a living language for upwards of 
2000 years, and that the sacred volume is the only book in pure 
Hebrew, that has come down to our times, how should it be otherwise ? 
It is, not, however, so uncertain as some critics would make it, and at 
the hazard of having the Honor of being ranked with such novices as 
Kennicott and De Rossi, I shall venture to make a few remarks on 
one of the fortuitous shoots of Mr. Bellamy's imagination. In his 
Notice of .Sir W. Drummond's Essay on a Punic Inscription, he 
stumbles on the word 7li^i^, the signification of which Sir W. thinks, 
must, in the places he mentions,. be best determined by the Arabic. 
This leads Mr. B. to give a new translation of 1 Sam. xxii. 6. for the 
sake <yf the Deists! He would have us believe, that /inJI is erro- 
yieously rendered " under ^^^ axid refers us to Gen. 1. 19. and Lev. xvL 
32. for the true sense of it in this place — surely nothing but inattention 
could lead any man in his senses to hazard his reputation as a critic, 
pnsuch a reference, or to tell us that its signification is " IN THE 
PLACE OF." I would beg letave to ask this. learned Hebraist, if 
he can possibly suppose either of these passages to his purpose ? In 
the first, Joseph said to his brethren, «* I am in the place of God.'* 
Does this censurer of Kennicott and De Rossi suppose, that Joseph 
occupied the Throne of God ? His meaning was, that in a certain 
degree he represented God, or was under him for the good of his 
brethren ; and that as God nourishes and supports all, extending his 
inercy'to tJiem, notwithstanding their ingratitude and rebellion, so he 
would imitate the Father of Mercies, in doing e;ood to his brediren- 
Let me inform Mr. B. that when PiHD signifies " in the place of,** 
ft always implies the absence of that, in the place of which it stand« : 
this is perfectly clear from his second example. Lev. xyi. 32. « instead 
\^9 or in the place of Ms Father,** The passage cannot then be read 
as lylr. B. would have it, i>or is it at all evident, that two towns are 
mentioned in the text ; nj?hjl^ signifies a hill ; and we know from 
1 Ssim. ix. 11. that Ramah Was situated on a hiU, and that there was in 
Its' neighborhood a high place, perhaps a grove ; these .things con- 
sidered, without putting any strained or unnatural sense upon one 
Hebrew word in the text, it will read, « Now Saul abode in the hill, 
Hinder the grove or tree in <or by) Ramah,'* &c. Had the writer 
m'tarit to inform us that Saul abode in a situation between the two 
towns, he would have expressed himself thus : 
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Now Stttd abode under the grove bttvoeeti Gibeak and RamitMi' 

I have been accustomed to read sober critics* Lowthy Jjtnsdant &c^ 
vhal they have to say, they advance with moaesty, and proceed fib 
men searching for truth ; but this Gentleman, like die priestess of the 
Pythian Apofio, delivers ORACLES) and ^m his decisions there 
is no appeaL 

I am, Sir, your's, &c, 
. Newcastle upon Tyne* H» 
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to Mr. Patrick's Essay on the " CkiHa of the Classics/' inserted 

in No. VI. 



*^* TTiis part includes, beside aoms It^f&rmatian on the Byssvs, and the Seriea tf 
the Ancients^ Ulustratwns of Passages in PropeiHus, JEschylus, TUmUus, tad 
Ciuudian ; Vindications of Passages in Florus, Hesychius^ Suidaa, the EtymoUiieM 
Magnum, aud Pliny ; Strictures on Schutz, Sopingius, Kuster, H. Stephens, ComtsM' 
tine, Hoffman, Pitiscus, Salmasius, and Antoninus Thylesius. 

J_ HE very learned, and curious Essay on the China of the Clasnct 
ha$ induced me to make a great variety of inquiries, of which some are 
remotely, arid others are immediately, connected with the Essay itself, 
but which are all designed to illustrate some passage in the classical 
Writers, which has been involved in obscurity, or has been misunder* 
stood by the commentators, from their not having taken a sufficiently 
wide and extensive view of the subject. I have diligently collected, 
and carefully collated both the passages themselves, which are scattered 
throughout the different writers of antiquity, and the opinions of com- 
mentators and critics upon them : 1 have neglected no sources of 
information, which were accessible to me; and the reader will tindall 
my quotations exactly verified by the editions, which I have consulted. 
The new interpretations of different passages, which I have proposed, 
lam aware, may be deemed the chimerical effusions of a youthful fancy; 
for there are some Scholars, who are consent to surrender their judf" 
ment to certain deified giants in literature, who condemn every attempt 
of innovation, which opposes the standard of, what they are pleased p 
term, established authority, as if the greatest men were hot liable to 
error ; and who often impute some malignant motive to those, who have 
the courage to vindicate the right of private opinion. I profess mysdf 
to be in the number of those, who must be convinced, before they can 
believe ; and who weigh, with candor and impartiality, every opinion on 
the point of dispute from whatever quarter it may come. Thoudil 
have often already found occasion to differ from Scholars of estabhshed 
fame on various topics, yet I have always stated the gr6unds of my 
opposition to them, sensible as lam of my own fallibility; and have 
never sullied the pages of this respectable Journal, nor disgradsd tfe 
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name of a Scholar, widi personal abuse and illiberal reflections. I 
frankly confess that I may, in .some cases, have unconsciously fallen 
into the discoveries of others ; for, as Lambert Bos has well said ill .the 
Preface to his *• Observationes Criticctf' Qttam difficile sit dicere quod 
jRbft dictum sit prius^ et observare quod tion observatum ah aliis sit in ed 
truditionis luccy in qud hodie versamury scriptorumque qffluentidy expc- 
riuntur omnes, qui rei Uterarics sese dedunt. 

The first passage, on which I intend to offer some remarks, is in 
•Propertius Book iii. Ekg. 3. v. 1. 

^* Anna Dens Caesar dites meditator ad Indos, 

*' Et freta gemmiferi findere classe maris : 
'^ Magna viae merces : parat ultima terra triumpboi : 

'' "J^gris et Euphrates sub sua jura fluent: 
" Seres et Ansoniis venient provincia virgis ; 

** Assuescent Latio Partlui tropaea Jovi.^ 

" Cf. Claudian. Honor. V. v. 317- 

' ; Victura feretur 

Gloria Trtyani; non tarn quod Tigride victo 
Nostra triumphatifuerint provincia Parthi: 

apparct hunc Nosiri versum in mente habuisse nobilissimum Poetam— : 
unic^ hue facit insignis Horatii locus L. i. Od. 12. . 

lUe seu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egerit justo domitoa triumpho, 
• Sive su^ectos Orientia one 

Seras^ et Indos: 

et Flori L. iv. c. 12. Seres etiam, habitmntesque sub ipso sole Indi, cum 
gemmis et margaritis, elepkantes quoque inter munera trahenfes, nihil 
magis qudm longinquitatem viae imputabant, quam quadriennio implevc" 
font: conjungunt hi cum Seribus Indos, itidem ut noster Poeta," 
Broekhusius. The Poet says that * Caesar intends to penetrate to the 
extremity of India, and that the Tigris and the Euphrates will thus 
toon roll a free and independent flood :* the two subsequent lines specify 
Some of the nations comprehended in the 4 precedent lines : "Yes,'' 
adds the Poet, '* even the Seric nation shall fall beneath the Roman 
spear, and the fierce Parthian shall supply trophies ta the Jupiter 
Feretrius of the Latins." If Claudian be allowed, as Broekhusius 
Supposes, to allude to these verses of Propertius, the interpretation, for 
which I contend, is at once proved ; for he connects in. his idea the 
Tigris with the Part ha tropasa, just as I do : any other mode .of inter- 
pretation seems to me to embarrass the sentence: the words— jpara^ 
ultima terra triumphos seem to point to the Seres, or Chinese^ as the 



' Read here Seres; for the nominative is Ser: thus we have in C. S. Sidon. 
Apoll. Carm. Y. v. 43. Ser vellera, thura Sabaus : thus Auson. EidylU 12. in 
Jf4MMfy2. de Histor. (cited in Facoiolatl's Lexicon), 

Vellera depectit nemoralia vestyiuus Ser: 
thus Seneca in Here. (Et, Act, 2. v. 665. < 

Nee MaoniA distit^it acu, 

Qua Phcebeis sv^ditus Euris 

Legit Eois Ser arboribus. 
JBeroaldus in his note on Sue ton. Calig. c..5i2. quotes the passage of Ausomus, 
ufdadds, — '' Singulariter in recto casu dicitux ^.^ 

- Vol. V, No. X. b 
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object of the poet's attention ; for the Seres were called ultimi Seres, in 
expression which seems to have passed into a proverb, because the 
Ancients planted them in the farther extremity of the Indian World : 
thus Seneca says in his Hippolytus Ac. 2. Sc» 1« QMct Jila ramis ultimi 
Seres legunt : Again in Hercules (Etceus v. 414. Cujus triumphas ultimi 
^Seres cannnt : thus Juvenal says in Sat. 6. v. 403. 

Ho'c eadem norit quid iotofiat in orbe. 
Quid Seres, quid Tliraces agant, 

that is, ** What is doing in the remotest parts of Asia, and of Europe." 

• Mr. Barrow, the sensible and intelligent traveller into China, to 
whom I have communicated my MSS. on this subject, says in a Letter 
addressed to me from the Admiralty Oct. 23rd, 1811 : "Do you 
really think Floras, in speaking of the Embassy of the Seres to Augus- 
tus, intitled to any credit ? Is there any corroboration whatever in any 
contemporary, or other writer of any such embassy having arrived at 
Rome ? Surely, if such an event had actually taken place, would not 
some Roman writer, besides Florus, have mentioned it? Roman vanity 
in the age of Augustus was not at so lo\y an ebb, but that an /event 
of so extraordinary a nature would have become a theme for some poet, 
or a fact for some historian : I recollect no mention of it but by Floras.? 
The passage of Florus has been quoted in the note of Brcekhusius : if I 
am not mistaken, Horace (quoted in the same note) has some allusion lo 
■ this Embassy, when he says, 

** Ille seu Parthos Latio itnminentcs 
" Egerit jnsto domitos triuinpho, 
" Site subjectos Orient is. ora 

" Seres et Indos." 

And Suetonius says in Aug. c. 21. Quce virtutis moderationisiiut 

fama Indos etiam ac Scythas, auditu modo cognitos, pellexit ad amicitiam 

suam populique Romani ultra per legates p^endam. Casaubon here 

presents us with the following note : " Indorum et Scytharum legatos 

simul yenisse ad Augustum Tarraconem usque auctor est Orosius: ego 

' observo duas legationes a Poro rege Indorum ad euudem Augustum: 

alteram, quae ad eum venit in Hispaniis helium gerentem, cujus 

Orosius meminity et cum eo Eusebius in Chropico ; qui id annotat 

ad annum Augusti, ut ipse numerat XVIII. qui ailnus incidit in tempus 

belli Cantabrici : hi legati petendae pacis causd venepunt: secuta est 

deinceps altera legatio> qua^ ad Augustum A. U. 734. pervenit : quando 

ipse post Graeciam Asiamque lustratam, Samum per hyememyenit: hi 

legati cum magnis multisque muneribus ad sanciendum fccdusi quod 

ant^ petierant, venerunt: de his Strab. L. 15. et Dio, L. 54. rqgem 

Indorum, a quo venerunt ad Augustum legati 'Eusebius Pandionem 

in Chronico appellat, nou Porum : JJav^iwy, ait, o rwv 'ivSwv ^a^t)^f 

<f>l\og Ai^yoio'Tov xa) triiJi^iia^os slvai 7ta^a^Bva,(rrai. venerunt p6gtei <ft 

ad Trajanum legati Indici : Constantinopolitanorum saspe memini 

legere venisse ad Imperatorum legatos, Indorum ut ad Constantinum, ad 

Theodosium, Heraclium, Justinianiim, et alios." 

In the 1501st verse of the Agamemnon occur the following lines: 
jtiTb-ai y Of a%VTj^ iv v^io-iiati tw A' i(rs^6i Qaydrw |3/av ixitvBuv, these 
lines are repeated at v. 1525. Schutz says here— ^<* A nefandi mulierc 
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sic veste captus, quemadmodum aranea bestiolam cassibus suis irretire 
solet.*' I must confess, though my readers may be startled at the novelty 
of the idea, that I am more inclined to suppose that the Poet is alluding 
to the dress of royal women, which was, as may be proved, made of 
cotton, or rather silk, which the ancients knew to be the production 
of a worm. Thus Antigone says in the Seven at Thebes v. 1045. 



« Mt 



.where ^vtra-mv itsirXcjSfji.a/ros is rightly interpreted by the Schol. B. 
rou ^QL^iXiMtj IfAScriou, and where Stanley say8,-r-" Habitus mulierum : 
Eur. Bacch. v. 819. 

Ayy, crrgTAaf viv (1. vvv) d^fH YPwri ^va'a-lvovg iteitXovs, 

Plinius lino byssino secundam honitatis palroam dat, mulierum 
maxime deliciis." In the Orestes v. 1434. (Ed. Porson) we havp 
fa^ea leogfu^sx, Aco^a KXvrcn[ji^vYf(rr§a. Lucian says, in the 2d Book of 
tis Imaginary History ^ ia-i^n Se y(j^fj5vroii, d^ayvtois AeirroTf, iro^fi^ois : 
here I would ask what Lucian can mean by a,Poi)(via hJEittoL but silk; * 
and is not this the y^acraa a^ap^nj; of iEschylus?* But Lucian says 
*f ^/C'''* Tz'op^upa : thus in the passage of the Orestes we have fi^Bx 
iro§^u§eaf which corresponds to the ^itrtrivoi itiitXoiy and the ^iccivav 
TriirXwyM in the passages cited from the Bacckce, and the Seven at Thebes* 
Hence we learn the fact, which will enable us to determine the meaning 

' This is exactly the term, which the Classical writers give to silk : thns Ser- 
iqassays upon Gearff, 2. v. ISl. '* Apud ^thiopiam, Indos, et Seras, sunt 
qnidatn in arboribus vermes, et bombyces appellantur, qui, in araneorum modum, 

ienuissima fiia {the ei^dj^vtx Xfirrat of Lucian] deducunt unde est sericum ; 

nam lanam arboream non possumus accipere, quia ubique procreatur;" thus 

Martial, L. 8. Ep. 39. 

Nee vaga iam tenui discurrit aranea tela, 
Tam leve nee bombyx pendulus target opus : 

Thus Pliny says of the silk worm, Nat.^Hist, L. 11. c. 32. TeUu araneorum modo 
iexunt: thus Heliodorus L. 10. Hist, says Cerda upon the passage of Virgil, 
*' Aj^erte ait confici stamina apud Seras ab araneis:'* thus Pausanias says, that 
flie silk-worm bears the nearest resemblance to a spider: tlius Clemens Alexan* 
drinus says, in his Padagogwt (L. 2. p. 23. 4. potter's edition.) u i^ avfin^i- 
^i^w^t X^itlf tfAiyoy hicnt^ tcvretTi fuiXetKtiri^4ti }^^a6m tmV v^drfutatf 
fUuf rei§ fUfM^fuMteCi Xv/rrovpyiet^f xulrtt^ if ruTf v^uTi iruAtyvf ^eXtituf^ 

tin* 

i^d^nn f6»r^ : thus bionyslus says in his Ohctvfuvm ni^^vyn^-^y v. 752. 
tuti T^Xfi^^** ^^t!v^4t n, tut} %6f%tt tdfiet^tt Sd^aTf, 
«4Vt tcUtq ftlf avetmrrett xmI I^m ^igfA«, 
alcXu it ^xmrm i^if^ eivdw yeihu 
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object of the p(K-tV attention ; for the Seret were called uliimi Sera, in 
cxprcsnion which 8(!cm!i to have paM<'d into a proverb, because the 
Ancients planted them in the farther extremity of the Indian World : 
thui Seneca says in his llippolytuti Ac, 2. Sc, 1* (lutt fila ramit ultimi 
Seres legunt : Again in HcrcuUa (Eiaun v. 414. Ci^jne triufnphos ultimi 
Seres canunt : thus Juvenal says in Sat, 6*. v. 403. 

if /re emirm nnrii auid ioto^flnt in orbTf 
Quid Sereiif quid lliracra iffuntf 

that is, ** Wliat is doing in the rcnjotest parts of Asia, and of Europe." 

• Mr. Harrow, lh(^ sensible and intelligent traveller into China, to 
%vhom 1 have communis (ited my JSISS. on this subject, says in a Letter 
H<ldress(Ml to me from the Admiralty Oct. 23rd, 1811 : " Do you 
really think Tloriis, in s|)eaking of the Kmbassy of the Seres to Augus- 
tus, intitled to any credit P Is there any corroboration whatever ifn any 
contem|M)niry, or other writer of any such embassy having arrived at 
Home? Surely, if such an event Iiad actually taken place, would not 
feom<; Roman writer, besich's Florus, have mentioned it? Roman vanity 
in the ag(! of A\igustus was not at so low an ebb, but that an event 
of so extraordinary a nature would have beeome a theme for some poet, 
or a fact for some historian : I recollect no mention of it but by Flomi." 
The pas8ag<M)f Floras has been quoted in the note of Hrcpkhusius: if I 
am not mistaken, lloraee (({Uoted in the same note) has some allusion lo 
this Embassy, when he says, 

** Tile fell PartlioM liatio itnminmtes 
'* Ki(crit,|iisto dotnttoK triamplio, 
" .Sirt' Mul^ectoM (trirntiii nr<r 

" Siren et Jndog" 

And Suetonius says in Aug. c. 21. Qu(c virtutis moderationitifut 
fama Indus etiam ac Scyihasy audita niodo cognitos,pellexit ad amicituin 
suam popvliquc liumani ultro ptr kgatos pqtcndam, Casaubon hero 
presi.'nts us with the following note : ** Indorum et Scytharu;n legitoi 
simul venisse ad Augustum 'larraconem usque auctor est Oroiiuit cgp 
observo duas legationes a Poro rego Indorum ad eundem Augustum t 
alteram, qux^ ad cum venit in Hispaniis helium gcrentcmi cojus 
Orosius meminity et cum eo FiUsebius in Ciironico ; qui id annoUU 
ud annum Augusti, ut ipse numerat XVllI. qui annus incidit in tcnpuf 
belli Cantabrici : hi legati ])etenda! pacis cau9& venepunt : secuta cit 
deinccps altera legatio, quie ad Augustum A. U. 734. pervenit: qoindo 
ipse pott Grasciam Asiam(]ue lustratam, Samum per hycmcm vcnit : hi 
]egat] cum magnii multisque muneribus ad sanciondum fecdust quod 
unt^ petierant, vcnerunt: de his Strab. L. 15. et Dio, L. 54. fqcm 
Indorum, h quo venerunt ad Augustum legati'Euscbius Pandioonn 
in Chronico appellat, non Forum : ilavSiwVf ait, i nSv 'IvWf fia(rt>jif 
flkOf AtSyoiarov kol) irmiioLvos ilvai irafs^^siJAffrah venerunt posted ^ 
ad Trajanum legati tndici : Constantinopolitanorum MCpo fflcnini 
legere venisse ad Imperatorum legntos, Indorum utad ConfttaDtinum, ad 
Theodosium, lleraclium, Justinianum, et alios." 

In the 1501 St verse of tbc Agamemnon occur the following lines: 
xiro-at ^ dfoixy^f iv v^iciiari rw ^' ivefisl ioLyirw /3i^ ixirviufy* these 
lines arc repeated at v. 1525. Schutzsays here -^'* A nefandA mulierc 
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sic veste captus, quemadmoduin aranea bestiolam cassibus suis irretire 
'solet.*' I must confess, though my readers may be startled at the novelty 
of the idea, that I am more inclined to suppose that the Poet is alluding 
to the dress of royal women, which was, as may be proved, made of 
cotton, or rather silk, which the ancients knew to be the production 
of a worm. Thus Antigone says in the Seven at Thebes v. 1045. 

roi(pov ya§ etvrw xa» }cara(nia<pis syuj, 

.where fivcrcrlyov '^eiexd^oung . is rightly interpreted by the Schol. B. 
rou ^aa-iXmotj Ijxariou, and where Stanley say8,-r-" Habitus mulierum : 
Eur. Bacch, v. 819. 

Ayy. oriikOLi viv (1. vvv) d[j^(p) YPwri ^va'crlvovg leeirXov^. 

• • • • 

Plinius lino byssino secundam bonitatis palmam dat, mulierum 
maxime deliciis." In the Orestes v. 1434. (Ed. Porson) we havp 

fa^eoL leogfv^sx^ Aco^a KXyraiju^viJcrr^a. Lucian says, in the 2d Book of 
is Imaginary/ History ^ itrS^ri Se ^(j^uirrxi, d^oc^yiois \eifro7$, ifo^^i^ois : 
here I would ask what Lucian can mean by cLoiyyix Xsirtoi but silk; ' 
and is not this the v(pacrwa, a§oi^vy)S of iEschyius? * But Lucian says 
d^d^via '!ro§<pv§oL : thus in the passage of the Orestes we have fi^sx 
iro§^iS^eai which corresponds to the ^ifro'ivoi idtXoi^ and the ^v<ro'ivov 
viTthwiMX, in the |>assagcs cited from the Bacchce, and the Seven at Thebes^ 
Hence we learn the fact, which will enable us to determine the meaning 

' This is exactly the term, which the Classical writers give to silk : thns Ser- 
inus says upon Georg, 2. v. ISl. '* Apud ^tliiopiam, Indos, et Seras, sunt 
quidatn in arboribus vermes, et tombyces appellantur, qui, in araneorum modmn, 

tenuissima JUa [the u^d^fix MvrH^ of Lucian] deducunt unde est serieum ; 

nam lanam arboream Don possumus accipere, quia ubique procreatur;" thus 

Martial, L. 8. Ep. 39. 

Nee tmga iam tenui discurrit aranea teloy 
Tarn leve nee bonitbyx penduhis target opus : 
Thns Plioy says of the silk worm, NatMHst. L. 11. c. 32. Telas araneorum modo 
iemmt: thus Heliodorus L. 10. Hist,, says Cerda upon the passa^ of Virgil, 
*' Aj^erte ait confici stamina apud Seras ab araneis:** thus Pausamas says, that 
tiie silk-worm bears the nearest resemblance to a spider: tlius Clemens Alexan* 
drums says, in his Padagogun (L. % p. 23. 4. potter's edition.) u it ovfATt^t- 
(pi^juitii x^9 •Ai'v^y fy^oTSoi^ ttvTcu^ fuiXetKtm^4ts x^Mm rets v^ag-fMtaiV 
f/Uuf r«( iAifC6^^Atetq Xt^rrov^yUff xeclris if raVf v^u7i ^n^Vf ^^oxeU, 
miltiiAn usitrrtifxttsy niuei ztva-avy xui oi^pots IfiikAVii xmI r«v$ iruiuytvq Com- 

wmf x^^Uf surrecf' df aiutXni ^wrett to n-^wroir, f/r« % xvrw ettmct am^xinm 
rat xdgMm' (Aiif $y %U r^tm* fureifAi^^tirtt H«xf^«Zr»i iofitUvXt^f* u ^ fHwi^Kbt 
ttfA futXttvo'if l{ oJ fuuc^Gfy rixnrat mfuttf xec$dm^ he, rns ^d^vns o rns 

a^J^X^ ^^^^ * ^^3 Bionysius says in his Ohttvftkm ni^Mtyn^-^y v. 752. 
Kctt To;^o(, ^^tv^ol TS, nu,l idntt Zdfiet^tt Sd^aTf, 
titrt xiets (4At uMt¥69r»t xtt] t^ioe ^$A«, 
mi>M )t ^tfiVom; <^9^M^ SiitHtL ytthit 
tYfiMTet rtv^tvTtf TFohvixlittyMy rtfinifrOf 
ii^utHC X^ot^ Mifutftiog enUrt wo/us* 
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of several passages in the classical Writers, that the Gretks dipped their 
'ailky and cotton in purple : Thus Horace says Carm, 4, 1 3, 9- ^^c Coa 
referunt jam tibi purpuroet where an ancient commentator says — ** Pre- 
tiosse, a loco, nam in Co insula vestes tenuissimas texuntur ad deliciai 
muliebreis et luxum, optimaque purpura tinguntur:'' and we have in 
Juvenal Sat, B» IX) I • Cowc^^/ia Coa, where Ruperti observes : "Purpurae 
Coae, vestes Coae conchy liatae, h. e. purpui^a; infectae : eacdem tirigeban* 
tur etiam purpura, et inter insulas Mgci maris, Con et Nyssura sc. 
Porphyrin, magna muricum copia capiebatur : v. Jani ad Flor. Od. it. 
13, 13. et Uarduin ad Plin. v. 31. ^. 36." Hence Hesychius says, 
fiva-crivov 'n:o§(pv^ovv : Soping. here says — " Quod tamen diversum a 
purpum : Lucas, o ir^Qva-io^ evsdMo'KEro ^o^i^ypav, xa« ^va'o'ov : neque 
colons est, sed lini delicatissimi. Plin. I. ip. c. 1." H. Stephens in 
the Index to his Greek Thesaurus has fallen into the same mistake, 
as he quotes these very words. Constantine, himself unacquainted with 
the origin of the mistake, says, " Ex his constat Suidam et Hesych. 
ignorare quid /SuVco^," and Hoffman in his Lexicon Universale^ says, 
^ftfter citing this passage of St. Luke — ** Unde coUigitur a purpura 
vcstem byssinam distinctam fuisse, quod notandujn contra veteres gram* 
maticos, qui byssinum colorem purpureum interpretati sunt." Hoffman 
also says: " Apud Plinium vero 1.' ip. c. 41. [c. 65* Ed. Bipont.] ubi 
de byssini tingendi ratione, sicut olim legebatur, hysginum reponit 
Dalechampius :" the words of Pliny are : " Quin et terrena miscerCf 
coccoque tinctum Tyrio tingere, ut Jieret hysginum," From what hu 
already Keen said, and what will be said below, it will, I think, appear 
highly probable that Pliny wrote byssinum. 

Again Hesychius says, jSyer^r^ya' 'n:o§(pv^a: hence Suidas says — fivo'cmv. 
Pia-(rcv ^sficKf^iJisyov : Kuster says here, as Soping. did above, "Hand 
interpretationem non probo, quoniam fivtra-os non est coloris, sed lini 
genus :" • Again Suidas says — ^vtrcoy, o^vrovtv^, ^(t^vrivwg $s aitjfMUVii 
fiac<pyjv ex, iro§(p6§a^, Kuster, under the same error, here says : " Imo 
aliud est byssuSy et aliudj^Mrpwro est, ut ex veteribus scriptoribus satis 
constat: male ergo ista Suidas hie confundit." Salmasius on Ter- 
tuUian de Pall.'j), 2\9, (quoted by Pitiscus in his Lexicon Antiquitatm 
Rom. under the article Byssus), as well as Pitiscus himself, . has given an 
ingenious, but an erroneous reason for this interpretation of the word : 
the first says— 7" Byssus de colore purpureo etiam exponitura quibus- 
dam : Hesych. fiva'o'ivoy, 'ito§<pv§ovv, ajlore byssi, vet Unit qui purpura 
coloris est ;" Pitiscus adds—" Vestes mollissfmae ac tenuissimae ex ilia 
lini specie pretiosissima coniiciebantur, et ha&, quoniam pretiosissimd^i 
et, ut dixit Plin. xix. 1. mulierum deliciae erant, ideo ferme purpura 
tegcbantur ; quae res veteres grammaticos in errorem impulit, ut byssi- 
num colorem purpureum interpretarentur :" hence the Etymol, mag, 
says — pv(r(ros,el$o$ fiorivrjs, s^ ou x.a) rd dit aitrjg BAIITOMENA 
\li.drta,-y ^iffffivoL ?^yoyrai. 

Since I wrote these remarks^ I have met with the following passage in 
that microcosm of classical knowledge, the Pliniance Exefcitationes in 
Caii Julii Solini Polyhistora of Salmasius p. 272. *' Cum inter purpu- 
reum etcoccinum hie color sit, non.mirum alios pro cocco, alios pro 
purpurea^ hysginum usurpaste : Heiych. /Sutrcro; Xf wj^a dyr) 1^$ Svyrii 
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irapaAa|x|8avijX€yoy : idem ^varciva interpretatur k^^^v^ol :*' It is how* 
eve^ evident from the other passage of Salmosius, that he saw not th^ 
whole truth. Albcrti says in his Hesychius on the first passage cited 
by Salmasius from Ht»sych, " In Excerptis ex Moschopiilo MS. in 
Agapetum, apud cl. Fabric. Bibl. Gr, xii. p. 306. ^itdo^y ro yJKKivov 
^oLiLyt^a^ oite§ ^eyov<rt IhwriKco^ dXyjSivov, xa) Xsyerat d/iti roy /3i^f/y roig 
itrtrov^j ff/ovv roiJi 6(f>9oLXu.ovs* \syerai $8 xal T'i TciKKivov "^vJyjxa, /SyVcro;. 
If I am not mistaken, Xenophon uses the word fivtrtro^d^rj^* 

The dress worn by the lloman nobility was, as every scholar knows, 
purple; but Ammianus Marccllinus says, in bis ?3d book, that "the 
celebrated silk of the Seres anciently composed the dress of the Roman 
nobility, but was in his age the extravagant and indiscriminate clothing 
of the lower ranks :" here then we clearly see that the dress of the 
Roman nobility was often, if not always* silk stained with purple. The 
constitution of the Emperor Theodosius (cited in J. Rosinus's Antiq. 
Horn, Corp. absohit, Ed. Schrevelius, p. 3590 may be here cited — Nee 
pallia quis tunicas^ie domi sericas contexat autjaciat, qua: tincta con^ 
di^lio, nullius tilterius permistione contexta sinty proferantur ex cedibits^ 
tradanturque tunica; aut pallia ex omni parte textures cruore infectce con" 
chylii^ nulla stamina subtexantur tincta conchy Ho, nee ejusdem infectionis 
arguto pectine solidandajila decurrant, 8fC, S^c, : hence, in the Glossa- 
rium fsidori,^" Bombucinare, purpuramfacere ;* " bombycinatores, pur" 
puram facientesJ* The Coan vests were also fancifully interwoven 
with gold, as we learn from Tibullus 2, 6, 35. 

Ilia geret testes tenues,. quas femina Coa 
/ Texuit, auratas disposuitque vias : 

And from the Hippolytus of Seneca (cited in Rosinus), Act, 2, Sc» 1. 

Removetefamula purpura, at^ue auro illitas *' 

VesteSy procul sit murids Tyni rubor ; 
Qua fiia rands uUimi Seres legunt, 

lliis is still the practice in the east, as^ the reader will learn from the 

following observations, which were communicated to me by that intel- 

ligent traveller, Mr. Barrow: "In India the muslins interwoven with 

gold, so closely indeed, as to exhibit almost a total plate of gold, are 

known as dresses of ceremony by the name of Kinkaubs : thfey look like 

• the dresses of our tinselled kings and queens on the stage : in China, 

however, they ctmfine their threads of gold and silver to silk, and never 

attempt to interweave them in their cotton cloths, whereas in India they 

interweave them solely in their cottons, a distinction not unworthy of 

notice.*' Thus Alcimus Avitus, L. 3. (cited by Vossiu's de Origine et 

Progressu IdoloL L. 4. c. 90.)- 



Fulgidus auro 



Serica bis coctis mutabat tegmina bUUtis ': 

Thus Galen 'ffsfi hoLyv(i<rsws ^oLi 9e^ouresi(i$ rwv w rf hdfrrri ^vxrt Wwv 
>ntiiwy, c. 9. tom. 6. Oper, Galen,, et Hippocratis, p.* 513, (cited in 
Vicat's Vocnbularium utriusque Juris) : Tourou rou yiyofis icrr) rd 
Xfva'ov<py) tuiv li^arlMv, ^ 3kr)s ^gO|w,f fla orof f wflfiv xof^w^jwivij;, Strits^ foUv 
rei^UicSv ovo[jt.aXoiJi.sywy, which Vicat translates .thus — • Hujus. generis 
T^stimenta auro contexta, aut supervacuum aliquod opus habentia, 
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aut qiia^ matcriam ex longinquo adjatam desiderant,- ut quae vocant 
s<ricaJ* Hence we, see the mistake of Antonius Tbylesius (quoted in 
the passage of Pitiscus), who says that the Byssus was almost of a 
golden color. Pitiscus adds — " Sed orrat ; non est enim colons^ sed, 
•ut ex his, qui pure loculi sunt, constat lini praestantissimi genus.** We 
may here remark, that it was as obvious a mistake to say that the Byssus 
was oiK golden color, as it was to say that it was of a purple color; for 
both was sometimes used, as we have seen, in the manufacture of the silk 
for dresses. As then the Coan vests are often distinguished fi'om ihifi purple 
rohesy though they were often stained with purple ; so the Byssus, or 
Serica is often distinguished from purple, though it was often stained 
with purple: thus TibuUus, 2, 4, 29- says, 

Hie dat ataritiiB stimulos, kinc Coa puellia 
VestiSj et a rubra lucida comckanuai: 

And Ovid ^rt. Amor, 2. 298. says, 

Site erit in Tyriis, Tyrios laudabiB amictnsy 
Sive erit in CoiSy Voa decere puta. 

Pitiscus quotes the following curious passage from Tertullian de CuHu 
Femin, c. 13. Vestite vos serico probitatisy byssino sanctitatis^ purpura 
pudicitioe: the Christian orator, it may here be remarked, quaintly says, 
1. serico probitatis, because silk is transparent, and probity has nothing 
concealed ; 2. byssino sanctitatis, because the byssus, or cotton, which 
is white, is an emblem of sanctity, (hence Eucher. Instruct, 1. in Pitis- 
cus says — Byssus castitatis, 'eel coniinentice candor) ; Z, purpura pudi* 
citicBy because modesty blushes like crimson, or purple. The ancients 
perpetuaUy confounded silk with cotton, and it was a very natural mis- 
take: the origin of both was indistinctly known; both came from ft 
.very remote country ; silk is transparent in the shape of gauze, and 
cotton is also transparent m its finest state, as in the muslins of India: 
Eustathius on Dionysius (quoted in Dasqueius's Silius Ital. on Book 
6, V. 1.) says — <p<ta\ 5« (n;g»ma kol^* *hhlg ylvscSai U rivwv ^Xoiuv 
^alvoijiivrjs ^iu-ffou : Eucher. ad Salon, c. 3. (quoted in Savaro's C.S.S. 
Apollinaris on Ep. vi. book 7.) says, " Byssus genus serici grossioiis 
pariter, et fortioris:" to cite more instances would be superfluous: the 
context will generally enable the student to ascertain which of the two 
is ineant in any particular passage. ^ 

As it is my intention, in the discussion of this recondite subject, to 
produce from the Classical writers every passage, which can be deemed 
important, I shall now produce the following citations from Claudiant 
of which three <»r four will confirm what has been already advanced, and 
to the remainder of which I may have some occasion to refer in a futurt 
Number of the Journal. 

Jam parat auratas trabeas, cinctusqne micantes 
^tamme, qupd inplli tondcnt de stiptte Seres 
Frondea lanigerae carpentes veil era sylvae : 
£t longum tenues tra£tns producit in aurum, 
Filaque concreto cogit squalere roetallo : 
Qualis purpureas pra^bcbat Candida vestcs 
Numinibus Latona^uis, cum sacra redirent 
Ad loca nutricis jam non errantia Deli. 

V. 178. lnProUn%etOlxfhniFrfaf:Cfm8.P<inigyr^ 
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Geaner says in the note : " Serici ratio adhuc ignota eo tempore, ct cum 

xyliho s. gossypio confuaa : Justiniani demum aetate innotuit: iilis fincis, 

vel laneis itasubtilid, inducunturfila metallica, utconcrcta haec illis, et 

velut innata videantur : ilia jam fila lanca squalent auro, i. e. aureis vclut 

squaraisobdacta et tecta sunt." 

Tobis nibra dabunt pretiosas seqaora conchas ; 
Indus ebur, ramos Pancbaia, vdlera Seres. 

De Tertio Cons, HonoriL v, 210. 

Gesner here says : " Quae sunt apud antiquiorcs V. G, Pausaniam El, 
2 extr. de natum serici, ab hodierna experientia abhorrentia, ea merca- 
toriae vanitati videntur adscribcnda, quorum intcresset, vcram raiioncm 
fton vitlgari." 

Tu licet extrenios late dominere per Indos, 
Te Medus, te mollis Arabs, te ^eres adorent. 

Di Quarto Canmilatu Honor, v. 257. 

Asperat ^ndus 

Velamenta lapis, pretiosaque nla smaragdU 

Ducta virent : ametliystus inest, et fulgor Iberus 

Tenipcrat arcanis hyacinthi coeriUa flammis : 

Nee rudis in tali sunecit' gratia textu : 

Auget aciis merituin, picturatumque nietallis 

Yivit opus, multaque ornantur jaspide cultns, 

£t variis sgirat Nereia bacca iiguris t 

Quae tantiun potuit digitisinollirerigorem 

Ambitiosa coins ? vel cujus pectinis arte t 

Traxerunt solidae geniniamm stamina telse ? 

Invia qiiis calidi scnitatus stagna profundi 

Tetliyos invasit gremium ? Quisvdivitis algas 

Germina flagrantes inter qua^sivit arenas f 

Qnisjunxit lapides ostro? quis,roi6euit igues 

Sidonii rabrique maris ? Tribnere colorem 

Phoenices, Seres subtemina, pondus Hydaspes.' 

De Quarto Consulatu Htmorii, v. 585. 

Pars infecta croco velamina Intea^ Serum 
Pandite, Sidoniasque solo prosternite vestes. 

De Nuptm Hon, et 3Iari<B, v. 211. 

' Tbe curious reader may compare with tliis ample description of Claudian, 
the following passage from TertuUian De Cultu FemirdnOj L. 1. c. 10. << Age 
nnnc si ab initio remm et Milesii oves tondereut, et Seres arbores nerent, et . 
^ Tyrii tingiierent, et Pliryges insuerent, et Babylonii intexerent, et margaritse 
canderent, et ceraunia coruscarcnt." 

^ I shall digress a little here to observe that the wedding sarments of the 
ancients were white, as Professor Bnmings observes in his admirable Compendium 
Antiqmtatum Gracarum e Prqfanh Sacrantm Francofurti ad Mcenum, 1745, p. 
93. 2d edition. *< Vestes nuptiales in nuptiis Hebrseorum snmme necessarian sant 
habitae. jam Samsonis sevo Judic, XIV^ 12. clarissimus est locus Matth, XXII. 11. 
ubi occurrit in convivio nuptiali homo ^v* ifitivftifPf tfovfici ydfMVy. non indutus 
wttptiali vestitu: occurrunt ibidem tencbrse exteriores, extra coenaculnm lampa- 
dum splendore illustratnm : albas fuisse vestes puptiales puritati^ et gandii 
indices, probat ex Athenxo Doi)gta;us Ajtal. 1, p. 23* ; hie color op time vcstem 
spiritualem repraesentat, purissimam Cbristi justitiam et niveam sanctita- 
tem per fidem et sanctimoniae studium indfuendam; hue pertinet locus 
insignis Apoc, XIX. 7. 8. ubi vestis nuptialis ,allegatur et describitur : 
Aristophanes yecfAtxeig j^TiXfclixf memorat ; Homer. iMtX^i $yyu^dj^<, pukrti teste 
indui ob nuptias jubet, Odyss, VI. v. 28." " The following extract," says IMlr. 
Burder in his Oriental Customs^ vol. 2. p. 307. Sd Ed. ^' will sbow the importance 
of having a suitable garment for a marriage-feast, and the offence talcen against 
those who refuse it^ when presented as a gift: ^ The next day, Dec. 3, th^ king 
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Te grandibns India gemmisy ^ 

Te foliis Arabes ditent, te vellere Seres. 

In Euiropiumy Lib. 1. v. 3S5« 

Quern puer arridens pretioso stamine Serum 
Velavit. 

In Eutropiuniy Lib. 1. ▼. 304. 

Parte alia spamis iiicantem Serica frena ' 
^ Sangnineis, primae signatiis flore- juventuB, 

Eucherius flectcbat eqaum, jacuiisque vel arcu 
Adrea purpureos toUentes comua cervos 
Aureo» ipse ferit. 

Dt LaudUnu SHUch. lib. 2. v. 350. 

Gesncr here says : " Hie puto aurea, et purpureas ad colorem filorum 

vestis simpliciter respicere." 

Quod picturatas galeae Junonia^ristas 

Omet avis, vel quod rigidos vibrata per annos 

Rubra subaur^to crispentur serica dorso. 

De Sexto ConsvXatu Honcriiy v. 575. 

I shall conclude this article with an extract- from a letter written by 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent, and addressed to the Editor of the Classical 
Journal : '' I trust that I have proved from authentic documents the 
points this writer labors : he has few citations, which have escaped me, 
except that from Pliny, at the commencement, respecting the silk- 
worm : 1 may have mistaken him, but I think he has fallen into an error 
in regard td the Shathaioi and Sopithes : they were on the Indus, and I 
have hinted that they were not Hindoos« but a foreign tribe — Tartars, 
I suspect, from their moving in waggons, and using them for a rampart, 
but their women burn themselves, which is Hindoo : the Tartars on 
the west of China were always called Kathai, and all the travellers who 
approached Tartary by land on the north of Imaus, always found 
Kathai, as M. Polo, Rubriquis^ and Carpini : the horde of Zinghis was 
Katkai, whose grandson Kobi&i was the conqueror of China in the 

sent to invite the ambassadors to dine with him once more : the Mehemander 
,told them, it was the custom that they should wear over their own clothes tbe 
best of those garments which the king had sent them : the ambassadors at first 
made some scruple of that compliance ; but when they were told that it was a 
custom observed by all ambassadors, and that no doubt the king would take it 
very ill at their hands, if they presented themselves before him without any 

- marks of his liberality, they at last resolved to do it ; and ailter their example, 
all the rest of the retmue.' Amba8Sitdor*8 Travels^ p. 188." " Dr. Macknight," 
as 1>r. Harwood observes in his New Introduction to the Study and Knowledge <^ 
the New Testament^ vol. 2. p. 123. '' hatli well illustrated this parable: it seems, 
says this learned and judicious commentator, that before the guests ^ere admitted . 
into the hall of entertainment, they were taken into some apartment of the 
palace, \«here the king viewed them to see tliat they were all dressed in a manner 
suitable .to the occasion : here he found one that had not on a wedding garment, 
and being provoked at the aifront, he ordered him to be immediately thrust obt 
of tlu palace," as Prof. Brunings says above—-" Extra ccenacuhim lampadom 
splendore illustratura." 

The relumina latea Serum mentioned in this passage of Claudian, may be ex- 

^ plained by the following passage in that monument of ingenuity, eloquence, and 
learning^ Mr. Maurice's Indian AiUiquities, vel. 7. p. 24.*». : he observes, that 
•* the greatest part of the isilk produced in Bengal, apd otherpartsof India,, is 

exported row" [the (rn^iKcjf nitix of tlie classic v^rriters], " and in its original yellow 
color," 
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13th century ; and this name of Katkai extended with their conquests 
even to Poland ; the Tartars, who subdued Russia, were Kathai; and 
one of the divisions of Moscow at this day is Kitai: Cambalu, the 
capital of these conquerors, is placed by D'Ariville in Tartary; but 1 
have proved from Goez, the Jesuit, that it was Pekin : I have shown, 
likewise, from Ptolemy, that the Romans traded direct with China ; for 
he mentions that Maes, a Macedonian, whose Roman name was Titius, 
sent his agents from the Bay of Issus, through Mesopotamia to the 
Caspian, and thence through the whole of Tartary north of Imaus, to 
the confines of China": this passage of Ptolemy I never saw quoted, till 
^I advanced it; but it is a matter-of-fact-proof^ better than a thousand 
inferences" [Here I would suggest to the learned Dr. that in^ the fol- 
lowing passages there is a direct allusion to this immediate intercourse 
between China and Rome: Seneca says, in book 7. c. 9- de Beneficm ; 
** Video scricas vestes, si vestes vocandae sunt, in qui bus nihil est, quo 
defendi aut corpus, aut deniqiie pudor possit : quibus sumtis, mulier 
parum liquido, nudam se non esse jurabit : hoec ingenti summa ah igno^ 
its etiam ad commercium gentibus accersuntur^ ut matronae nostras, no 
adulteris quidem plus sui in cubiculo, quam in publico ostendunt :" 
Lipsius rightly understands the Seres by these ignoti, and appositely 
refers to Ep, 90. " Posse nos vestitos esse sine commercio Serum :^ 
Pliny says, in the Procem to the 12th book of his Nat, Hist, " Quo 
magis, ac magis admirari subit, ab iis principiis, ca^di montes in map> 
mora, vestes ad Seraspeti:" Dr. Vincent thus proceeds]: "There is a 
•trange misprint in your p. 306 of the Cocoa-nut for the Areka-mxti 
and a strange quotation from Pausanias by the writer, to prove that the 
Chinese were black, which shows the igiMrancc of Pausanias ; for they 
are white, strictly white, so white, that they call the Europeans red 
men : the brown tint of the lower orders in the southern provinces is 
cauised from labor in the sun ; but, if you look to any ordinary drawing 
on China-ware, fans, or screens, you will see all the superiors white, 
and the women without a tint of rose in their cheeks: this is a proof 
that their origin is from the north, not from India (as Sir William Jones 
* supposed), nor from the Golden Chersonese, but undoubtedly from Tar* 
tary, And, after all their refinement and delicacy, after 3000 or 4000 
years, their eyes have all the Tartar form, so curiously noticed by 
Barrow : My remarks on the sequel to the Peri pi (is are, perhaps* the 
most curious part of my work ; and the writer of the article might have 
profited from them much." 
Jslip, July iG.lSl I. 

In the next number of the Classical Journal, I shall submit to 
the reader some observations upon the passage of Pausanias, upon the 
latter part of this Letter, upon the origin of the term Oriental Ethiopia, 
and upon the Indi Colorati of Virgil, and introduce to his notice a very 
able and interesting Letter, which 1 have received from Mr. Biorow, 
upon this subject. 

EDMUND KENRY BARKER. 

Hatton, Jan. 10. 1^12. ^ , 



£60 Jppendut to the ' 

Te granJibns India gemmiSy /^ 

Te foliis Arabes ditent, te vellere Seres. 

In Eutrapium, Lib. 1. v. 2S5* 

Qnem puer airidens pretioso stamine Seriun 
Velavit. 

In EtUropiumf Lib. 1. v. 304. 

Parte alia spumis fiicanteni Serica frena ' 
Sangnineis, priraae sigoatiis flor& juventae, 
Eacherius 6ectebat eqaum, jaculisqae vel arcu 
Atirea purpareos tollentes comua cervos 
Aureus ipse ferit. 

D$ Laudibus SHUch, lib. 2. v. 350. 

Gesncr here says : "Hie puto aurea, et purpureas ad colorem filoran 

vestis simpliciter respiceEe." 

Quod picturatas galeae Junonia^cristas 

Omet avis, vel quod rigidos vibrata per armos 

Rubra subaur^to crispentur serica dorso. 

De Sexto Consulatu Honorii, v. 575. 

I shall conclude this article with an extract* from a letter written by 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent, and addressed to the Editor of the Classical 
Jou9,NAL : " I trust that I have proved from authentic documents the 
points this writer labors : he has few citations, which have escaped me, 
except that from Pliny, at the commencement, respecting the silk- 
worm : 1 may have mistaken him, but I think he has fallen into an error 
in regard 16 the Shathaioi and Sopithes : they were on the Indus, and I 
have hinted that they were not Hindoos, but a foreign tribe — Tartars, 
I suspect, from their moving in waggons, and using them for a rampart, 
but their women burn themselves, which is Hindoo : the Tartars on 
the west of China were always called Kathai, and all the travellers who 
approached Tartary hy land on the north of Imaus, always found 
Kathaiy as M. Polo, Rubriquis^ and Carpini : the horde of Zinghis was 
Kathai, whose grandson Kobl^i was the conqueror of China in the 



sent to invite the ambassadors to dine with him once more : the Mehemander 
,told theiii, it was the custom that they should wear over their own clothes t6e 
best of those garments which the king had sent them : the ambassadors at first 
made some scruple of that compliance ; but when they were told that it was a 
custom observed by all ambassadors, and that no doubt the king would take it 
very ill at their hands, if they presented themselves before him without any 

' marks of his liberality, they at last resolved to do it ; and aflter their example, 
all the rest of the retinue.* Ambassttdor's Travels, p. 188." " Dr. Macknignt," 
as Dr. Harwood observes in his New Introduction to the Study and Knowledge (ff 
the New Testament^ vol. 2. p. 123. '' hatli well illustrated this parable: it seems, 
says this learned and judicious commentator, that before the guests were admitted . 
into the hall of entertainment, they were taken into some apartment of the 
palace, where the king viewed them to see tliat they were all dressed in a maimer 
suitable .to the occasion : here be found one that had not on a wedding garment, 
and being provoked at the aifront, he ordered him to be immediately thrust obt 
of the palace," as Prof. Brunings says above — " Extra coenaculiim lampadam 
splendore illHsti-atum." 

The velamina hitea Serum mentioned in this passage of Claudian, may be ex- 

^ plained by the following passage in that monument of ingenuity, eloquence, and 
learning^ Mr. Maurice's Indian Antiquities^ vel. 7. p. ^45. : he observes, that 
" the greatest part of the isilk produced in Bengal, apd otherpartsof India, is 

exported raw" [the o-n^tiup yJS^*^ of the classic writers], " and in its original yellow 
color," 



.lU 
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13th century ; and this name of Katkai extended with their conquests 
even to Poland; the Tartars, who subdued Russia, were Kathai; and 
one of the divisions of Moscow at this day is Kitai: Cambalu, the 
capital of these conquerors, is placed by D'Ariville in Tartary; but 1 
have proved from Goez, the Jesuit, that it was Pekin: I have shown, 
likewise, from Ptolemy, that the Romans traded direct with China ; for 
he mentions that Maefi, a Macedonian, whose Roman name was Titius, 
sent his agents from the Bay of Issus, through Mesopotamia to the 
Caspian, and thence through the whole of Tartary north of Imaus, to 
the confines of China': this passage of Ptolemy I never saw quoted, till 
* I advanced it ; but it is a matter-of-fact-proof, better than a thousand 
inferences" [Here I would suggest to the learned Dr. that iu^ the fol-- 
lowing passages there is a direct allusion to this immediate intercourse 
between China and Romei Seneca says, in book 7. c. 9- d^ Beneficm : 
•* Video sericas vestes, si vestes vocandse sunt, in quibus nihil est, quo 
defcndi aut corpus, aut denique pudor possit : quibus sumtis, mulier 
parum liquido, nudam se non esse jurabit : hcec ingenti summa ah igno* 
tis etiam ad commercium gentibus accermntuTf ut matronae nostras, no 
adulteris quidem plus sui in cubiculo, quam in publico ostendunt :" 
Lipsius rightly understands the Seres by these ignoti, and appositely 
refers to Ep, QO, " Posse nos vestitos esse sine commercio Serum :^ 
Plinjr says, in the Procem to the 12th book of his Nat. Hist. " Quo 
m^gis, ac magis admirari subit, ab iis principiis^ ca^di monies in map> 
mora, vestes ad Seraspeti:" Dr. Vincent thus proceeds]: "There is a 
strange misprint i<i youi* p. 306 of the Cocoa-nut for the Areka-n\xt; 
and a strange quotation from Pausanias by the writer, to prove that the 
Chinee were black, which shows the igiMrancc of Pausanias ; for they 
are white, strictly white, so white, that they call the Europeans red 
fnen : the brown tint of the lower orders in the southern provinces is 
caused from labor in the sun ; but, if you look to any ordinary drawing 
on China-ware, fans, or screens, you will see all the superiors white, 
and the women without a tint of rose in their cheeks : this is a proof 
that their origin is from the north, not from India (as Sir William Jones 
'supposed), nor from the Golden Chersonese, but undoubtedly from Tar* 
tary, And, after all their refinement and delicacy, after 3000 or 4000 
years, their eyes have all the Tartar form, so curiously noticed by 
Barrow : My remarks on the sequel to the PeripKis are, perhaps* the 
most curious part of my work ; and the writer of the article might have 
profited from them much/' 
Jslip, July iG.lSll. 

In the next number of the Classical Journal, I shall submit to 
the reader some observations upon the passage of Pausanias, upon the 
latter part of this Letter, upon the origin of the term Oriental Ethiopia, 
and upon the Indi Colorati of Virgil, and introduce to his notice a very 
able and interesting Letter, which 1 have received from Mr. Biorow, 
upon this subject. 

EDMUND' HENRY BARKER. 

Hatton, Jan. 10. IS12. " , 



£60 Jppendut to the 

Te grandibns India gemmiSy "^* 

Te foliis Arabes ditent, te vellere Seres. 

In Eutrapium, Lib. 1. v. 2S5. 

Quern puer airidens pretioso stamine Seriun 
Velavit. 

In Eutropiumf Lib. 1. v. 304. 

Parte alia spumis iiicanteni Serica frena ' 
Sangnineis, priraae sigoatiis flor& juventae, 
Eacherius 6ectcbat equum, jacuiisque vel arcu 
Adrea purpareos tollentes comua cervos 
Aureus ipse ferit. 

D$ Lmdibus SHUch. lib. 2. v. 350. 

Gesncr here says : " I lie puto aureOy et purpureas ad colorem filorun 

vestis simpliciter respiccEe." 

Quod picturatas galese Jui)oma<|cri8ta8 

Omet avis, vel quod rigidos vibrata per armos 

Rubra subaur^to crispentur serica dorso. 

De Sexto Consulatu Honwii, v. 575. 

I shall conclude this article with an extract' from a letter written by 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent, and addressed to the Editor of the Classical 
Journal : " I trust that I have proved from authentic documents the 
points this writer labors : he has few citations, which have escaped me, 
except that from Pliny, at the commencement, respecting the silk- 
worm : 1 may have mistaken him, but I think he has fallen into an error 
in regard t6 the Shathaioi and Sopithes : they were on the Indus, and I 
have hinted that they were not Hindoos, but a foreign tribe — Tartars, 
I suspect, from their moving in waggons, and using them for a rampart, 
but their women burn themselves, which is Hindoo : the Tartars on 
the west of China were always called Kathai, and all the travellers who 
approached Tartary by land on the north of Imaus, always found 
Kathaiy as M. Polo, Rubriquis^ and Carpi ni : the horde of Zinghis was 
Kathai, whose grandson Kobl&i was the conqueror of China in the 



sent to invite the ambassadors to dine with him once more : the Mehemander 
,to1d them, it was the custom that they should wear over their own clothes t&e 
best of those garments which the king had sent them : the ambassadors at frst 
made some scruple of that compliance ; but when they were told that it was a 
custom observed by all ambassadors, and that no doubt the king would take it 
very ill at their hands, if they presented tliemselves before him without any 

- marks of his liberality, they at last resolved to do it ; and aflter their example, 
all the rest of the retinue.* Ambaasudor's Travels, p. 188." " Dr.Macknignt," 
as Dr. Harwood observes in his New Introduction to the Study and Knowledge ^ 
the New Testament, vol. 2. p. 123. '^ hatli well illustrated this parable: it seems, 
says this learned and judicious commentator, that before the guests were admitted 
into the hall of entertainment, they were taken into some apartment of the 
palace, where the king viewed them to see tliat they were all dressed in a manner 
suitable .to the occasion : here be found one that had not on a wedding garment, 
and being provoked at the aifrout, he ordered him to be immediately thrust obt 
of thr palace," as Prof. Brunings says above — ^' Extra coenaculum lampadom 
splcndore ilhisti-atum." 

The. relamina lutea Serum mentioned in this passage of Claudian, may be ex- 

^ plained by the following passage in that monument of ingenuity, eloquence, and 
learnings Mr. Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. 7. p. ^45. : he observes, that 
" the greatest part of the silk produced in Btngal, apd otherpartsof India, is 

exported raw" [the (rn^txh liiifM of the classic writers], " and in its original yellow 
color," 
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13th century ; and this name of Katkai extended with their conquests 
even to Poland; the Tartars, who subdued Russia, were Kathai; and 
one of the divisions of Moscow at this day is Kitai: Cambalu, the 
capital of these conquerors, is placed by D'Anville in Tartary; but 1 
have proved from Goez, the Jesuit, that it was Pekin: I have shown, 
likewise, from Ptolemy, that the Romans traded direct with China ; for 
he mentions that Maes, a Macedonian, whose Roman name was Titius, 
sent his agents from the Bay of Issus, through Mesopotamia to the 
Caspian, and thence through the whole of Tartary north of Imaus, to 
the confines of China : this passage of Ptolemy I never saw quoted, till 
*I advanced it; but it is a matter-of-fact-proof^ better than a thousand 
inferences" [Here 1 would suggest to the learned Dr. that in^ the fol-- 
lowing passages there is a direct allusion to this immediate intercourse 
between China and Romei Seneca says, in book 7* c. 9- de Beueficiis : 
** Video sericas vestes, si vestes vocandse sunt, in quibus nihil est, quo 
defendi aut corpus, aut denique pudor possit : quibus sumtis, mulier 
parum liquido, nudam se non esse jurabit : hose ingenti summa ah igno* 
tis etiam ad commercium gentibus accersuntur^ ut matronae nostrse, no 
adulteris quidem plus sui in cubiculo, quam in publico ostendunt :" 
Lipsius rightly understands the Seres by these ignoti, and appositely 
refers to Ep, 90. " Posse nos vestitos esse sine commercio Serum :" 
Plinjr says, in the Procem to the 12th book of his Nat, Hist, "Quo 
m^gis, ac magis admirari subit, ab iis principiis, ca^di montes in map> 
mora, vestes ad Seraspeti:" Dr. Vincent thus proceeds]: "There is a 
strange misprint in your p. 305 of the Cocoa-nut for the Areka^-nvLti 
and a strange quotation from Pausanias by the writer, to prove that the 
Chinese were black, which shows the igiMrancc of Pausanias ; for they 
ar^ white, strictly white, so white, that they call the Europeans red 
men : the brown tint of the lower orders in the southern provinces is 
cauised from labor in the sun ; but, if you look to any ordinary drawing 
on China-ware, fans, or screens, you will see all the superiors white, 
and the women without a tint of rose in their cheeks: this is a proof 
that their origin is from the nordi, not from India (as Sir William Jones 
'supposed), nor from the Golden Chersonese, but undoubtedly from Tar- 
tary, and, after all their refinement and delicacy, after 3000 or 4000 
years, their eyes have all the Tartar form, so curiously noticed by 
Barrow : My remarks on the sequel to the PeripKis are, perhaps* the 
most curious part of my work ; and the writer of the article might have 
profited from them much." 
Jslip, July 16.1SI I. 

In the next number of the ClassicalJournal, I shall submit to 
the reader some observations upon the passage of Pausanias, upon the 
latter part of this Letter, upon the origin of the term Oriental Ethiopia, 
and upon the Indi Colorati of Virgil, and introduce to his notice a very 
able and interesting Letter, which 1 have received from Mr. Biorow, 
upon this subject. 

EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 

Hatton, Jan. 10. 1^12. 
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J HE Class of Fine Arts of tlie French Institute have, for several 
years past, devoted a considerable degree of attention to the subject 
of ancient Architecture. But their inquiries have not been confined to 
these monuments of ancient grandeur which bespeak the remains of 
regular public edifices : the uncouth military monuments of antiquity, 
which have been denominated by some writers, Cycloj^ean monufnenis, 
have been the peculiar objects of their investigation. 

Before giving a sketch of (he proceedings of this department of the 
Institute for 1810. it mav not he amiss to inform our readers, that so 
far back as the year 1804. the foUoM'ing set of Queries was printed, and 
copiously circulated among the learned of all nations, as pointing out- 
the precise objects of the researches of the Class : 

1. — In what parts of Greece and Italy do we find inclosures, or 
ancient walls, constructed of large blocks of stone, hewn into the form 
of parallelograms, and arranged in horizontal layers, without cement f 

2. — In what parts of Greece and Italy do we find similar walls con- 
structed of large blocks of stone hewn into irregular polyhedra, and 
what was the nature of tiie erections, which ancient authors, in speak- 
ing of the walls of Argos, Mycente, and Tyri,nthia, have designated 
by the name of the works of tlie Cyclops 1 

3. — When we find these two- kinds of structures united in ancient 
ruins, what is the order observed in their respective arrangements, i. e. 
by what means can we distinguish between the original constnictHHi, 
and the repairs which have been made at periods subsequent to their 
foundation ? 

Answers to' the above questions have- been received in the course df 
the year 1810. not only from Greece and Italy, but from Spain, Asia 
Minor, and Chersonesus Taurica. We shall now briefly notice the 
information which has been received, beginning with 
' It all/, — The ruins of Norba, situated on an eminence which over- 
looks the Pontine lYiarshes, still exist in the state to which they yrm 
reduced on the day when the inhabitants put each other to death rather 
than fall under the power of Sylla, by whose forces they were besieg^. 
The ramparts of Norba are of Cyclopean construction, in blocks of 
Appenine marble. Mr. Dodwell, a learned English architect, and Mr. 
Middleton, 'an American antiquarian, both at present in Italy, have 
transmitted elegstjt drawings of the above niins to the Institute. 

The same gentlemen have exannned the walls of the cities of Alatii, 
Segni, and Fereotino. In several places of the walls of Alatri there 
.are bas-reliefs, representing phallic subjects. One of these bas-reliefi 
is ^pon the architrave of the gate of the citadel. As the ramparts of 
I he Etruscan and Roman cities do not present similar subjects, it has 
been ponjeptured, that they allude to the worship of the god Henries, 
who was revered by this synibol in Elis ; and it is well known that frcpi 
that place the Pelasgian- columns which have existed in Italy from the 
earliest times, have been derived. The rudeness of the more abcieDt 
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Greek sculpture has been recognised in twa other 6as-reliefs on the 
bastion of the same gate. It is supposed that they allude to the wor- 
ship of Mars or Hermes. 

The walls of Segni and Ferentino were generally supposed to have 
been of Cyclopean origin, but Mr. Dodwell,. by discovering a Latin' 
intcription on the walls of Ferentino, thinks he has proved them to be 
of Roman structure. In some places, however, the foundations seem 
to have been of Pelasgian origin. 

Mr. Dodwell has also transmitted drawings of several Cyclopean 
erections discovered in that part of the country of the Sabines which 
adjoins Tivoli. These monuments are similar to those which have been 
discovered in other parts, which have been occupied by the Pelasgians 
or Aborigines. 

M. Simelli, an architect, residing at Rome, and a Sabine by bhrth, 
fcps also transmitted to the Institute drawings and topographical 
descriptions of a siinilar natiure. M. Simelli's inquiries were made in 
the neighbourhood of Torano, on the very spot where Dionysius of 
Halicamassus places the ruins of Tiora, and a sacred inclosure, m 
which the ancient Aborigines interrogated their oracles, which were 
similar to those of Dodona. l^hese monuments consist of extensive 
areas, raised upon walls of Cyclopean construction. In the centre of 
tiie largest are some large blocks of stone, which seem to have been 
part of an altar. To the eastward of Amitermum, two walls have been 
discovered which seem to have marked the boundaries between the 
countries of the Sabines and the Vestines, as a Roman inscription with 
the words Fines Sabinarum has been found on one of the stones. 

Baron Degerando has transmitted from Rome^ a drawing of part of 
the walls of Spoleto, in Ombria : their foundation is Cyclopean ; but 
in the superstructure, which b Roman, an inscription has beeq found 
which contains the names of the magistrates, under whose inspection 
the walls were rebuilt. 

Spatn.'-r'The question proposed by the Class, having been distri* 
buted among the officers of the French army of Spain, M. Brianchon, 
a lieutenant q£ artillery, has transmitted some observations on the 
walls of Toledo. The foundations seem to be Cyclopean ; the sifper- 
structure is composed of square stones, and the whole is surmounted 
by brickwork. It is already well known that the walls of Tarragona 
are constructed in a similar manner ; and it is reniarkable, that Livy, 
when speaking of the walls of Saguntum, characterises by the word 
eamenta, the irregular form of the construction of part of the walb 
which he supposes to be very ancient. The French antiquaries think 
it of the utmost importance that these inquiries should be prosecuted 
in Spain, because that country *was knowp to the Pelasgians of Zacyn- 
thos two hundred years before the siege of Troy, although it was very 
little known to the Helleni in the days of Strabo. 

Greece, — ^The learned are once more indebted to Mr. Dodwell for 
some valuable information on the subject of Grecian Antiquities; 
Accurate drawings of the walls of the cities of Argos, Tyrinthia, and 
above all, of Lycosune, jthe most ancient city of Arcadia, were much 
granted. A particular degree of interest was attached to the ruins qf 
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this city, as it was the tnetropolis of those Arcadiansettlers, who eon* 
structed the most ancieut towns of *Italy, according to Dionysiiu of. 
Halicarnassus. The drawings aiyl details transmitted^ by Mr. Dodweil 

Srove, that in the ramparts of the city of the Lycosuri, there are tsro 
inds of Cyclopean architecture, the one more ancient than the other, 
and that there are other walls in the same place, which seem to have 
belonged to a period when the Cyclopean construction was no longer* 
in use. The same learned traveller has taken the present cxM»sion to. 
add to the list of Cyclopean structures already known, the ramparts of 
the towns of Elatea, Ithaca, Amphissa, Leucados, and Stymphalos. 
Finally, by way of answer to the first question put by the Class, he 
has named the ruins of eighteen cities of the Peloponnesus^ in the waUt- 
of which he has only observed the construction in parallelogram blocks' 
of the second age of the Greek antiquities. . 

hhn^da of the Archipelago, — ^M. Fourcade, French commissary ip> 
, the Archipelago, has observed some ruins in the Island of Candii, 
(formerly Crete) which he thinks are Cyclopean. They are on tiie 
top of a mountain, on which was situated the ancient citadel of 
' Cydonia. Hbtory will render thb fact extremely probable in the 
opinion of those, who know to how remote a period we may refer the 
settlement of the Telchines in Crete, and their subsequent return into 
Boetia, where, according to Pausanias^ they erected monuments. The 
Telchines and the Cyclops were one and me same people, accordii^ 
to the best critics. 

M. Fourcade also observed the Cyclopean architecture in the wills 
of the ancient Cytherea, in the Island of Cerigo, and in the village 
adjoining the walls of the ancient temple of the Phoenician Venus : 
he saw that ruins of this kind were surmounted by other ruins in rect- 
angular parallelogram stones, as elegant in composition as those which 
composed the tomb of Atreus, at Mycenas. The same arrangement of 
the two kinds of building has been observed in the walls of Melos, by 
M. Jassaud, another French commissary, who has also transmitted 
drawings on the. subject. 

Western Shores of Asia Minor. — Dr. Chandler has noticed, under 
the appellation of incertum, the Cyclopean walls which ^confine the 
bed of the Caister, near £phesus. M. Le Chevalier has also published 
some observations on the above two kinds of Cyclopean buildii^ in 
the walls of Prusa, in Bithynia. He has also given, in his Travels id 
Troas, the engraving of a Tumulus of the same construction. Moon- 
. ments of the same kind have been discovered by M. Gropius, on out 
of the summits of Mount Sipyla, near Smyrna, in the ruins of tiro 
cities, and of several Tumuli ; some of Cyclopean construction, and 
others of parallelogram blocks. The distant period to which we 
ought to ascribe the origin of these two cities, seems already confinned 
by the parallel of Tumuli of a different construction, biit corresponds 
ing respectively to the tw6 different systems of the construction of the 
ramparts of these cities. One of these tombs was 300 feet in cirdun- 
ference, and its height is proportioned to this base. 

M. Cousmery, commissary in the Levant,; has communicated a 

letter of M. Tricon, a Frenck antiquarian, settled at Smyrna. Tbis 

_ gentleman, on pursuing the discoveries made by M. Gropius pn Mount 
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Sipyla, found two other rdins of cities, the walls of which were of 
Cyclopeau origin^ and the buildings of parallelogram blocks. He 
tlunks, therefore, that the walls were built at an earlier period than 
the houses ; but the antiquity of the whole is unquestionable, for no 
fragments of regular coiunuis, or any inscription, are to be found. 
M. Tricon is-aboiit to pursue this inquiry in Caria and Ionia, where 
he has hitherto only met with ruins of Ionian origin, the age of which 
does not go beyoua the year 1130. A. C. 

Northern Shores of Asia Minor, — ^The result of the researches of 
M. Fourcade, in the neighbourhood of his residence in Paphlagonia, 
proves, that the moles which jut out into the sea at Synopa and 
Amysus, are of .Cyclopean origin. Several ancient Tumuli in the 
same district are of a similar construction. One of these tombs, when 
opened, contained some small pieces of gold with some characters 
inscribed on them. We know that Bithynia and Paphlagonia have 
been occupied from the earliest periods of Greek history, by 'those 
^racian colonies, who divided with the Thessalonian coloniea the 
shores of Asia Minor, where maritime works, and Tumuli of the same 
architecture, have been already discovered. 

Cheraonesus T^urica.— <One Half of the Peninsula of Kertsch, accord- 
tag to M. Fourcade, is ^crowded with gigantic Tumuli, composed of 
raised earth covered with huge irregular blocks of stone. On atten* 
tivelv examining a series of sixty-six tombs, he found all the various 
Ihades of architecture which distinguish the walls of the ancient cities 
of Greece. Drawings of t\vo of these tombs have been transmitted ; / 
the largest is situated on Cape Myrmecium, and it occupies a space of 
one hundred and thirty feet. The other is formed of rocks, extremely 
rude in appearance, but carefully joined. — ^The above are supposed to 
be tombs of the Scythian Kings, which, according to Herodotus, were 
preserved with great care. 

The members of the Class, in concluding their report, congratalate 
the lovers of antiquities upon the acquisitions which have been made 
through their exertions. One hundred and seventy-seven ancient 
cities, the walls of which are of Cyclopean architecture, have been 
described in the course of their reports, and they invite a continuation 
of the services of travellers in fprei^ countries to aid them in the 
further prosecution of their researches. They point out, as particularly 
worthy of the notice of the learned, the shores of Epirus, Thessaly,- 
Mac^edonia, and Thrace, and the southern coast of Asia Minor, t. ^. 
Lycia, Paraphilia, and Cilicia ; the latter place in particular, as havii^ 
been occupied by colonies from Argos, who extended themselves to 
the shores of the Tigris. Xenopbon places on the banks^of that river 
the walls of Larissa, a city once inhabited by the Mede;9, but which 
Cyrus found deserted. Strabo also speaks of the Argian colony of 
Gordys, as being settled in the same aountry, of which the Kurdi» 
Tartars still retain the name. 
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1 HERE are few more satisfactory arguments of the autbentidty of 
the holy scriptuces, than that we find coincidencear between them 
and profane authors. From Homer down to the writers of the 
Augustan age, numerous passages may be found giving their 
testimony to the truth of the Bible; passages^ many of which 
would be unintelligible in the present day, were we not possessed 
of the Bible as their key. Altbough some of these are plainly and 
clearly expressed, the greater part, however, have been so mangled 
by tradition from generation to generation, that the features of 
their original are but faintly to be distinguished. Amongst the 
latter we may rank the fabled war of the Giants against Jupiter^ 
as undoubtedly deriving its source from the rebellion .of Satan 
and his angels against God. The ascension of Ganymede to be 
Jupiter's cup-bearer, may have been probably corrupted from the 
ascent of Elijah : and many similar stories have been traced to 
facts mentioned in holy writ. In proof of the former assertion, 
that some are clearly expressed, I will quote one passage from 
Homer, to which probably more might be added, where^ speaking 
of the rain-bow, he says 

*Ev vi^e'i OTepifej Ts§et$ iMgoTreov avipwTroav* II. 11. 27* 

\ Can there be a better comn)ent upon this than the 13th verse of 
the 9th chap, of Genesis ? '^ I do set my bow in the cloud ; and it 
shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth.'^ 

But what more particularly led me to these reflexions were some 
passa^s in the Greek historians respecting Cyrus. The first \a 
from Herodotus, relating to his birth, the substance of which is 
most likely known to the greater part of your readers ; the expres- 
sion however is very remarkable, and shows, I thin)^^ that at the 
time of Herodotus, Cyrus was considered as under the immediate 
and peculiar protection of God. The histoiian first relates that 
Astyages the grand-father of Cyrus, having been alarmed by a 
dream in which he was told that he should be dispossessed of his 
kingdom by his grand-son^ ordered Cyrus immediately on his 
birtih to be exposed ; but the courtier, to whom Astyages intrusted 
the business,,' being unwilling himself to imbrue his hands in die 
blood of the infant, sends for a shepherd and commits the murder 
of the child to him. This shepherd's wife, as the historian says, 
*^ effiTff io\)(roL iria-av j^iiApaVy^ during the absence of her husband, 
'' r^re xar^ talfiovx rixrei," and when he returned with the inftint 
Cyrus in his arms, and had informed her of his commission^ she 
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through compassion proposed that the dead child of which she 
iad been just delivered, should be substituted for Cyrus. The 
shepherd assents, and takes his own dead child to expose on the 
mountains ; and by this means the life of Cyrus is miraculously 
preserved. 

I am aware that the veracity of this account of Herodotus is 
called in question, since no such fact is mentioned by Xenophon; 
we must) nowever, consider the remark of Cicero, " Cyrus ille 
a Xenophonte non ad historian iidem scriptus, sed ad effigiem 
justi imperii." Besides, there can be no doubt, that some such 
report as this, respecting Cyrus' birth^ was rife in the days of 
Herodotus; supposing therefore the fact to be false, it shows that 
genenil opiiHon considered hini peculiarly regarded by heaven. 

^Hie other passages I have remarked are from the Anabasis, 
which appear to uie to -refer to Cyrus, llie (i reeks on their 
retreat arrive at a city called Larissa, on the Tigris, respecting 
which, amongst other observations on its size, strength, &c. 
the historian relates the following remarkable circumstance. 
TotvTYiv (viz. Larissam) /Sao-iXsuj 6 Tlepa-MVj ots irupci Mrficav IXaju^avov 
. Tijv apy(y^v niproHf voXiopxoov, ovhv) Tpiftcp eWvaro IXsTv ^\iov de vs^eXiq 
'fFgOKOL\6^«(ray lixivia's, [J'^XP^S ®* avfl^owroi s^eKifrov^. xa) ovTcog laXco. JT. 
p. 22lh Hutch, oct. 

And again, the next city they came to, Mespila, experienced 
^omethhig of the same sort and at about the sanie, time, as Xenophon 
relates. 'Evravia sKeyero Mri^iot yuvi) fiu(n\sciog ^yysTv, ore oiTrwkea'av 
njv ot^X'i^ ^° IIs^MV Mri^oi. TotvTTiy Se T)Jy iroXiV TroXiopyioov 6 FlepiTcov 
fietiS'iXm)^ owx IHvolto oots Vp^^^ eXsiy, ourefila' Zivg 85 ifji*fipovTr,TGV§ 
froiffi Tovg evoixovvra$ xoti ovroof laXco. 

Whoever this king of the Persians was, these seem indisputable 
marks that God especially fought on liis side. Now who be 
could be except Cyrus, 1 am at a loss to conjecture ; since under 
him the empire of Media was annexed to the Persians, nor have 
we, I believe, any account of the Medes being subjected to the 
Persians, before that prince. If then we may'conclnde that it is 
Cyrus of whom Xenophon is here speaking, it appears to me to 
stamp additional credit on Herodotus* account of his life. For 
he relates him to have attacked and dethroned his grand-father 
Astyages, and thus to have gained possession of the Median empire. 
Whereas Xenophon makes him the lawful successor to the tlirone, 
after the death of his uucle Cambyses. Now it is evident that 
whoever this 6 Uepa-mv fiounKsvg was, he had possessed himself of 
the empire of the Medes by conquest, not by hereditary succession, 
and consequently that if it was Cyrus, his history given by Herodotus 
is the true one. Here it may be objected, that Xenophon would 
be unlikely to contradict himself in this manner, by making Cyrusf 
in some of his writings acquire Media by right of succession, and 
in others by that of conquest; but here again i must recur to 
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Cicero's remark, that under the name of Cyrus he was writins die 
character of a perfect prince, and he therefore might think him- 
i/elf at liberty to pass by his dethroning his grand-father as not to 
be imitated. Or what is still more probable, Xenophon had in 
th^ two accounts followed different reports ; for even so «arly as 
Herodotus, the life of 'Cyrus seems to have been related in different 
ways, which indeed that historian expressly declares respecting his 
death, ra jxsi> 8tj xara ttJv Ki^Qu reXevniv toO /Siop, ^roXXooy w 
XsyojiivoDV, oh fioi 6 Tid«vcoraro; bIot/jtoh, (Clio sub fin.) It is upon 
this principle that Rollin reconciles the differences between Herch 
dotus and Xenophon. J. O. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 
To THB Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir T 

* 1 believe that the 15th ch. of the 13th book of A. 

Gellius has frequently been the source of much controversy ^unong 
scholars. Having lately had occasion to examine it, I was induced to 
consult the translation bv Mr. Beloe, vtrith which, although, upon the 
whole, of deserved and nigh repute, I cannot in the present instaxice 
totally coincide— The passage to which I more particularly alliide 
, runs thus. 

. ^* PratoTf etsi coUega consulis est, neqae praetorem, neqne consolem Jure 
rogare potest, at qaidem nos il saperioribus accepi&as, aut ante haec tenpwt 
servatura est; et ut in commentario tertio decimo C. Tuditani patet, qui 
imperium minus prattor, msyns habet consul : et si minore imperio miyiis ant 
mayor coliega rogari jure non potest : pne tores nos his temporibus praetore creante 
veterum auctoritatem sumus sequuti, neqne iis comitiis in anspicio fuimnt." 

As" in the course of the -following observations some comments are 
m^de on the different readings, it may not be improper to remark, that 
the Edition now before me is that '< cum notis utriusque Gronam^ 
Lugd. Batav. 1706." Having stated this, I shall proceed by adding tb« 
words of Mr. Beloe's translation. 

*^ A praetor, although he be the colleague of the Consul, cannot by law cite 
either Prsetor or Consul, as we learn from our forefathers, and which has been 
observed till now ; it appears also in the thirteenth commentary of Cains Todi- 
tanus } because the Praetor is invested with an inferior, the Consul with a soft' 
rior authority. A superior magistrate cannot be cited by one of inferior authority. 
At this period, we who have been Praetors, followed ancient custom in eveiy - 
thing which regards Praitors' elections, nor at these Comitia was it usual to tA» ' 
the auspices." P. 41. Vol iii. 

With all due deference I take the following to be the meaning of 
this perplexing chapter. 

Messala says, that a Praetor cannot propose a Consul, because a 
Consulate is << majus Imperium,^' neither can a Prstor projpose even t 
Praetor, because a Praetor when elected is the colleague of a CoosoL 
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; Thisy it may be justly inferred,, is his meaning from a collateral 
passage ux Cicero's Letters. to Atticus, the. ninth epistle in the nipth 
hook. 

<* Non modo Consules a Praetore, sed ne Praetores quidem.creari 
jus eise.^* A Prcetor not only cannot legall^' elect a Consul bu^ he 
cannot even make a Prcetor^ because " ita rogentur ut Collegae. Con* 
solum sint, quorum majus est imperium ;" but observe that Cicero 
speaks of that form "quod in Libris habemus,"- anH Messala. in 
A. Gellius of that, which, <« a superioribus et accepit et ante haec 
tempora servatum est." But the general practice in thje time of Mes- 
sala had been altered, and he in a spirit of Antiquarian orthodoxy ^ 
evidently disapproved the alteration, followed "auctoritatem veterum," 
and avoided " esse in auspicio" at those elections, when by the cus- 
tom of his contemporaries the Praetor did elect a Praetor. 
. In A. Gellius wefindthatPr^tor^f stands before 7to^,and this reading 
is taken from the Leyden Ed. of 1644, but the older reading accord- 
ing to Stephens and preceding editions, supported also by manuscripts, 
makes Prietores follow temporibus: The Regius Codex, and the 
n^ajor Leyden Codex give " Prcetores Prcetore creante '; it makes 
very li|:tle diflPerence v^htther Prcetores Prcetoreor^Prcetore Prcetores^ 
provided that these two words follow each other, and Pnstore does 
not precede " nos his temporibtis," the meaning is this : 

**I, in these days, when the Praetor creates i raetor, follow the au- 
thority of the Ancients, when they did not create them ; * neque in 
Auspicio sum * at those elections." For Messala was an Augur and 
would not attend the. election of PrcetorSy when conducted with 
what might with propriety be called democratic innovation. 

Indeed I cannot avoid being of opinion that the practice with 
respect to Praetors was altered in the time of Cicero. His argument 
only required him to prove that a Consul was not created by a 
Praetor, and in the course of doing this, he takes the opportunity 
of saying "that according to the Books,' a Praetor not only cpuld 
not create a Consul, but not even a i'raetor — but upon this fact I 
would by no means undertake to decide. 

A few lines further, another passage presents itself, of no less 
difficulty. 

^< Minoribns creandis magistratibas tributU comitiis magistratiu, sed jostiut 
cnriata datur lege, majores centurialis comitiis fiant.'' 

which Mr. Beloe has thus translated. 

''In electing the lesser magistrates, ilie office was Conferred by the people 
voting in tribes, or more properly b^^ the Ux curiata ; the higher magistrates 
were appointed at the centtiriata comitia" 

Now I should prefer the reading of Creatisj and then govern the 
magistratus hj Jiunt understood; for the minor magistrates being 
created at the tributa comitia^ " sed jus illis curiata datur lege ;" that is, 
they nominally became magistrates, but did not possess full power 
tin it was conveyed to them Lege Curiata^ which was doubtless 
passed, Comitiis Curiatis. It may not here be iinproper to remark, 
that the Tributa and Curiata were inferior kinds of Coj^itIa^ 

Vol. v. No. x. ^ 
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and that consequently m the election of minor magistrates, a j^ocetf 
at the CuRiATA was to succeed what had been done at the TnuDtA, 
whereas at the election hj centuries, for the greater maG;istntte% 
no second process was necess^y <«ad jus conferendum/' It was a 
more honorable mode of election, in which the Aristocracy bore sway 
— and I believe my opinion is jmsdfied, as the reading of **creaiu^ 
for ^ creandis^ is supported hy manuscripts, and that ** jtu UU^ for 
^justius '* b the coniectural reading of the elder Gronovius. This 
••lex CURIATA," I find, was sometimes employed in the case of Prsptors, 
to give them the Imperium or military power, ^ndach was notorigiD- 
ally conveyed to them, when they were elected at the Coiatia Ciir- 
TURIATA. I am further inclined to suppose that the minor magif- 
trates were elected at the Comitia Tributa, but could exercise no 
judicial power till conveyed to them by a **Lex Curiaia.**'^'nt 
Comitia Curiata, ^though common in very early times, were after- 
wards but fleMom jnsed!t — I sliall conclude these desultory remarks bv 
yierely ad^h^ that Marcus Messala was consul widi PisOji A< U. 
((93. a cir^nmistance, which confirms my suspicion that eren kk^ 
time of Cicero the practice of a Prator not creatine a Praetor h/A 
ceased.— Cicero 13 Epist. ad Attic, lib. 1. says, ** Meuaia veiemeih 
ftr ndhuengit seoer^^ and concludes by bestowmg great commend- 
adon on his conduct. 

I am Yours, &c. QUINTV&. 
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L\SCRIPTlOi\ FOUM> AT ANCIENT SAGUNTUM. 

Ws have been favored with die following addidonal Inscriptioo, 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give some 
flxplanaf ion of it in a future number. 

The following rules are collected from some of the most 4utin- 
guidied Spanish antiquaries. 

1. The characters bofh of tlie Celtiberians, and of the Turdetani, are tobr 
o ly e iv referred to the most andent Greek and Etrawaa. 

2. There are several letters admitted to be doubtful. 

3. There are double letters, which freqocntly recar. 

4. The vowels art sometimes expressed, but often are to be supplied, 
d. Words are seldom inritten at full length. 

No. r. 

LANIONIOLFGAL 
NVMIDAEPRAEFECT 
FABRVMTRIBVNOMILIT 
LEG PRIM AE ITALIC AE 
I.RVBRIVSPOLIBIVS.>«IC(> 
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ON SORRENTO. 



To THB Editor of the Classical JoujEtN^x.. 



^igri^av BxKX<f Tf iZtryus Xigirss^ Ant IT, 

> 

^*» SoUJiMNTO (Surrentum) is on the eastern side of 

the Bay of Naples. According to Bocnart, it was founded by the 
descendants of the Taphians, those Teleboae, who first ocpupfed' 
the Island Capri (Capreac.) When that island beca^ne top small 
for the increasing population, some of these Tapfaians, or Teleboscy 
estafblished themselves in the territory of Sorrento. The Taphians 
were descendants of the Phoenicians. This fact seems to be 
strengthened by the name Sirenusce^ which three small islands, 
close to the Sorrentini CoUes, were formerly called. Their etymo- 
logy IfW, cantare^ while it explains the noted fable, declares 
their origin. These islands are now termed d^GaUi^ from gattarCf 
« to float.' 

Ovid, by placing Hercideam urbem before Subnets, has, Mrith 
his^ usual spirit and manner, added a topographical, to his other 
inaooufacies. 

" Inde legit Capreas, promontoriumque Minerva?, 
£t Surrentinos f^eneroao >|i^niite colles, 
Herculc^mque uibem, et Stabias, et in otia natam 
PartliKoopen." 

Strabo says, that -the territory of Sairento is KaiiTcivm, to whom 
Sunrentum cttm Promontorio is attributed by Pliny, and by Sil* 
Ital. Lib. viii. V. 44*5. without Promontorio. But rtolemy places 
it in the territory of the Picentiiii. 

Strabo also informs us, that the Campanian territory of Sor« 
rento, from which the Promontory of Minerva projects itself, is 
bounded by the territory of Pompeii : so that, in his time, the 
Cape of Sorrento (Miherv^) and Massa.Lubrensis (hod. Massaly 
which had its name from die multitude of farms, with the tern- 
tery of Vico, and of Stabiac, were included within the territory of 
Sorrento. 

Starius in his 

<' Qnos vertiee Snrrentiao 
Mittit Tyrrheni specnlatrix Virgo profiindi,'' 

has not ill expressed this Promontory, 'the spondee in the fifth 
foot, Surren^f describes the roCky firmness o^ the Cape, and T^flr- 
rheniy SfC. give it^ figurs, and its situation. 
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Tacitus says, with his usual accuracy, Annal. Lib. 4?. that 
Tiberius " Capreas se in insularti abdit, trittm milliariorum freto 
ab e^treifiis Surrentini Promontorii disjunctam." 

Tiberius pronounced the wine of Sorrento to be <« generosum 
acetum," and Caligula, to be «< nobilem vappam." On account 
of tliis lightness in the wine, Horace says of Catius, 

" Surrentina vafer qui miscet faece Falerni," 

Although Statius asserts that in Sorrento 

« Prajlis non invidet uva Falernis." 

The earthen ware of Sorrento seems to have been in the greatest 
request and estimation. We are told by Pliny, that " Maxima 
pars hominum terrenis utitur vasis. Saniia etiam nunc in esculen- 
tis laudantur. Retinet banc nobilitatem et Arretium in Italia, et 
caiicum tantum Surrentum." Thus Martial, 

'^ Accipc non vili calices de pulvere nsitos, 
" Sed Surrentinae/' &c. 

And again, 

'' Snrrentina bibis ? n<^c nnmina picta nee aurum 
Sume; dabunt calices ha'.c tibi vina suos." 

In an Epigram of Macedonius, we read 

X. T. A. 

Among thd celebrated fish of Sorrento, the glaucus (hod. Ric- 
ciola) was the most delicious. Ennius has in a fjragment 

'* Surrenti fac enias glaucum, Cnmas apad." 

The Temple of Minerva at the Promontory, according to Strabo, 
had Ulysses for its founder and builder, Anastasius (Lib. 2. 
ch. 10.) relates concerning the remains of this temple that, when 
he lived, << In antiquis templi vestigiis ac ruderibus in fronte Pro- 
montorii Surrentini, quae adhuc extant, videre est Epistylia colum- 
narutn cum noctua^ quae Minervae Atheniensi sacra erat> iusculpta 
... Sunt autem ea Epistylia Corinthise Architectural, qualeni dice- 
bant Minervam decere. Solum vero ex opere tesseUato adhuc con- 
spicitur. Tessella quidem in encausto." 

The Temple of Juno Argiva was, where the Abbey Church of* 
St. Peter ad Caprollam stands. There are some ancient pillars of 
the Ionic order with Ionic epistylia. 

For the Temples of Neptune, and of Hercules, with a magni- 
ficent villa, all three founded by PoUius, an Epicurean, I must 
refer you to Statius. (Silv. Lib. 2. Surrentinum Pollii.) 

The Temples of Ceres, and of Fortuna,that is, some few remains 
of them, may be observed between the greater, and lesser shore of 
Sorrento. 
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There were also, in this territory, a Pantheon and a Nympheum. 
The latter, sacred to the tutelar nymph and igenius of the place, is 
supposed, with much probability, to have been in the grove, where 
the Donursi, Patricians of Naples and of Sorrento, have a 
villa. 

The house of the Patrician, Guardati, rests on the foundation 
of a temple of Ceres. 

The Site of the Monastery of the Theatines is proved to be the 
same with that of the Circus, by an inscribed Mosaic marble, 
which was excavated thence. 

The inscription is, 

" L. Couielio. L. F. Men. 
N. Flamini Romae. 
T. C. Angnri. JEd. 11 -viro. 
Qu. Praef 4. Fabr. 
Bis Hoc Loco. Crastulum. 

£t Mulsum. 
Populo iEdilitate. 

Spcctaculum 7 Gladiat. 
Circens. edidit ob Honor. 
Decurionibus 
Magnam Coenam 
L. Quinquennelitate sua 
Ludos huic Decuriones 
Publice Locum 
Funer. et Statnam." 

A Circus was dedicated to, many Gods. . Thus Pliny (Panegyr.) 
relatively to the Circus of Nero restored by Trajan, says, « Hinc 
immensum Latus Templorum pulchritudinem provocat." Yet, 
Isidorus says, in his Etymologicon, that, at first, the Romans 
erected the Temple of Ceres mli/ in their Circi. Circenses Lusus 
were denominated from Ceres. 

Eighteen Piscinae exist in die gardens, which belong to the 
Patrician family, Vespasiani. All these Piscinae are paved with a 
tile of an oblong square form, under vaults of such solidity, that 
the roots of the most ancient oaks, firs, and cypress, which split 
marble and flint, have not affected them. The pavement itself has 
not lost the least particle of its original smoothness in the surface, * 

Besides many marble statues, which remain at Sorrento, there is 
a remarkable sphinx of Egyptian granite, near a Court called Do-* 
nunovo. 

Sorrento is an archbishopric, which governs the three suffragan 
bishoprics of Castella Mare (Stabise), Vico (Vicus iEquarus), and 
Massa (Massa Lubrensis). In the archiepiscopal palace there are 
ahaglyptic marbles in relievo, with most distinguished workman- 
ship, one of them, the Seven Wise Men of Greece, another, the 
Rape of the Sabines. Before- the door of this palace, were exca- 
vated a marble shield with a dragon and scymitar, which were the 
arms of the Praetorian guards. In the garden of the same palace. 
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z bath of veticulated work has been discoTerad, together witk tW 
mouth of an aqueduct* 

. Surrentum was a most ancient republic. It contmned 80» tlutt 
isi to enjoy its own laws and constitution under the Emperon* 

Flavio. Fdho. Pausto. 
V. C. Tribuno. 

Aborigiiii. Patrono. 
Ob Merita. Laborum. Snornm. 

Univeraui. Ordo. 
' £t. Populos. Surrcntinoniio* 

Statiiani. Nobilitati. ejus. 
Facicndaiii cnravitnus. 



Imperatori. Cttnri* • • • 

TrajoDi. F.... 
Sunrntina Respublica. 



All Campania (Livy. Lib. 7.) submitted to the Romans, U. C 
411. M. Valerio Conrino. 3tio. A. Comelio Cosso. Coss. 

The Surrentines revolted (Livy. Lib. 28.) from the Romans to 
Hannibal. For this revolt they were fined in a part of their terri- 
tory. Notwithstanding this amercement, however, their munici* 
pal rights were untouched even as late as 375 of the Christian xn^ 
if we may believe the following intcription. 

Flavio. Gratiano. 
^ Semper Augusto. 

Instauratori Oibis 

I'erranmi Perpetwo. 
Ac Piisaimo Imp. D. N. 

EtValc^io 
Constantino Maximo l^io 
Felici. Semper Angusto. 

Victori. ^ 

Kespnblica Sarrentiiroi um. 

Sorrento was not attacked, or injured by Alaric, who took Rom0, 
A. D. 410. It was not less fortunate under Genseric, who began lus 
reign, A. D. 429, and under Odoacer, &c:. After Narses, the Gene* 
ral of Justinian, had driven from Italy the last Gothic King, Ttmt 
A. D. 552, and during his government of fifteen years, and after his 
ioCroduction of Alboin,Eiiig of the Lombards, into Italy, and even 
after the reign of Alboin, there elapsed a long period, in which 
eml history has hot made the least mention of Sorrento. But 
imder the joint Emperors of the East, Bscsilius and Constantioe, 
who commenced their reign, A. D. 975. Sergius 1st was chief 
magistrate of Surrentum. This chief maeistr^ef or consul, was 
called Fortior, from St. Matthew, ch. 20. by a quabut aj^Ecatiof) 
(so common in that age) of a passage in the Old Latin Ver&ioni 
w Qui vult inter vos esse Fortior, sit vestrvim ukimus," But evea at 
that time Sorrento is proved to have been a Republic^ that is^ to 
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have enj<>yed its municipal rights, by a deed, ^hich is presenred, 
and which I have seen^ in the monastery of Cara. « Nos Sergiu8« 
et Sergius (that is, father and son), Dei Gratia Duces Surfentinas 
Civitatis ofFerimus vobis Domino Manso Abbati, &c. omne Ds^ 
cium de omnibus* Ptfpprs, de liavigiis/' A third Sergius is men* 
tioned, as present at the consecration of the Church of Casino, in 
company with Gisulphus, Prince of Salerno, A. D. 1071, when 
Micnael Ducas was Emperor. 

This Gisulphus, with the assistance of the Nornum, Robert 
Guiscard, conquered Sorrento. The place was unprepared. In 
military history, indeed, we find, that Sorrento had been pre- 
viously, and repeatedly, attacked. The motive assigned for those 
various attacks, is the hatred which the respective assailants enteTf 
tained against the Greeks. This motive, dius as»gned, is a com- 
petent ground for concluding, that Sorrento remained faatliful to* 
the Eastern Empire, as the continuation, and representative of the 
iRoman, and was, therefore, regarded as Greekl The assailsmts^ 
or besiegers, were Dukes of Beneyento (Beneventum), Zothus, 
who began his reign, A. D. S^^y Arecbis, A. D. 598, Rodoald, 
A* D. 649, and then Sicard, under whom Sorrento endured a 
most severe siege, A. D. 839. 

Very few archives in the archiepiscopal registry of Sorrento 
have survived the horrible invasion of the Saracens, under Pialy 
Bassano, A. D. 1558. They landed opposite the islands Supenusx 
{(de*Galli^. They laid waste the city, and whole country of MassEf 
and besides every species of most destructive devastation, which 
they exercised upon the city and territory of Sorrento, they ln-» 
flicted the irreparable injury of demolishing every record, even 
that invaluable one, preserved in die Convent Oi St. John and 
^t. Paul, and written in Lombard characters. 

From those very few archives which I have just mentioned, it 
appears, that Sorrento continued to enjoy its municipal rights, as 
a distinct Republic, m the year 1284. In this year, an ambassador^ 
in the name of the Republic of Sorrento, was sent on board to 
Clurea, the admiral of Peter of Arragon, in order to implore his 
mercy. Charles, son of Charles the First of Anjou, King of Naples, 
had been defeated by this admiral in a recent and great naval en- 
^gement, off Capo d'Anzio (Antium), and Was then his prisoner. 
When this Charles succeeded his father, the Republic of Sorrento, 
ceased, and merged in the kingdom of Naples. 

All that has been said about the great Tasso, either as bom !n, 
or connected with, Sorrento, through his parents, is so well known, 
that I must forbear to repeat it, either in whole, or in part. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient humble servant;^ 
Oitford, April, 1812. JOHN HA YTER. 
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HIS most distinguished critic and learned divine was bom at a 
small village in the West Riding of the county of York, named Oultoo, 
in the parish of Rothwell. His ancestors were formerly of some con- 
sideration, and had been possessed of a valuable estate at Hepenstall,, 
in the parish of Halifax. His grandfather, James Benlley, had a 
command in the royal arniy during the civil wars ; and being involved • 
in the fate of his party, had his house plundered, his lands confiscated, 
and was himself imprisoned in Pontefract Castle, in which place he 
died. Thomas Bentley, the son of James and father of Dr. Bentley, 
was a blacksmith of some reputation at Oulton, where he married the 
daughter of Richard Willis, who had formerly been a major in the 
service of Charles the First. This Lady, who was a woman of a very 
strong understanding, taught her son Richard the accidence. It was 
to her father that Dr. B. was principally indebted for his. education. . 
Through him he was placed at the Grammar School at Wakefield, 
where his extraordinary talents soon raised him aboye the level of his 
school-fellows. On the 24th of May, 1 676, he was admitted a siaar 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, under the tuition of a Mr. Johnson, 
at the very early age of fourteen years and four months. He proceeded 
to take the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and on the 22nd of March, 
1682, stood candidate for a fellowship, and was rejected on the score 
of^is county b^ng fidl ! Soon after that; he became an assistant at 
the Free Grammar School at Spalding. That he did not, however, 
continue long in that occupation, appears from his having be- 
come private tutor to the son of Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul's, 
in l6S3. As some compensation for the refusal of a fellowship, be • 
had been recommended by his college to the learned Dean, who was 
so far sensible of the merit of the person he had to deal with, that he • 
gave him the choice of carryin^^ his pupil to Cambridge or Oxford. 
He determined Uf)on the latter University, principally on account of 
the Bodleian library, the MSS. of which he examined with the most 
minute attention. This paved the way to his future greatness, and 
laid the foundation of that critical sagacity for which he was sifter- 
wards so eminently distinguished. Being now of age, he disposed of a 
small estate, which he had derived from his family, to his elder brother, 
and laid out the whole of the money he had received for it, in the pur- 
chase of a small but valuable library. In l684, he took the degree - 
of M. A* at St. John's College, Cambridge. In 1 692, he was col- 
lated by Dr. Stillingfleet, who was now Bishop of W^orcester, to a 
prebend in that church, and was made his patron's domestic chaplain. 
Soon after this, he was recommended by Dr. Stillingfl^t and Dr. 
Lloyd, Bishop of Litchfield, as a fit person to open the lectures upon 
Mr. Boyle's foundation, in defence of natural and revealed religion. 
This gave the Doctor a fine opportunity of displaying his talents to the 
best advantage. lie was well aware of this, and made a vejry power- 
ful exertion. He studied deeply the whole ' of the Newtonic demon; 
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stration of the existence of a Deity, and took care that his sermons 
should benefit from it. His reputation as a preacher 'was consequently- 
raised ; in fact, his sermons at Boyle's lectures were universally 
admired. 

. In l693> he was made library keeper at St. Jameses; and in the 
following year arose the famous dispute between him and the Hon. 
Charles Boyle, with respect to the Epistles of Phalaris. Mr. Boyle, 
it appears, had just published an edition of these Epistles, ' with a 
Latin version and notes. The Doctor asserted that these Epistles 
were spurious, that they were the production of some Sophist of a 
miich later age, and altogether a contemptible and wretched perfor- 
mance. Some reasons for questioning their authenticity were printed 
by Dr. Bentley, at the end of the second edition of Wott<m]s Reflections 
on Ancient and' Modem Learning. These remarks were warmly 
'taken up by the partisans of Mr. Boyle, who immediately committed 
to the press an elaborate and impertinent reply, in which the Doctor 
was somewhat roughly handled. But this triumph was to endure but 
for a time: Dr. Bentley took up the matter seriously, examined the 
Epistles with still greater exactness, and after having taken a tliorough 
viefK of the subject of discussion, gave to the world that inimitable 
and unrivalled piece of criticism, his Dissertation on the Epistks of 
Phalaris, 

From the caprice or partiality of the age, it appears that Boyle was 
the general favorite, and that his side of the question wais thought to 
be the true one. The principal scholars of that day, next to E^tley, 
were Kuster, Baxter, and Barnes; the two former of whom had the 
highest opinion of the talents and learning of the Doctor. Barnes, it 
appears, had been roughly handled by the Doctor on account of Qne 
or two absurdities which he had fallen into in his edition of Homer. But, 
whatever errors Barnes may have committed^ we .cannot but confess 
ourselves very much indebted to his industry and exertion. His leam- 
ing was certainly more considerable than the natiirai prowess of his 
understanding. But are we on that account to allow a man no credit 
for having made amends by application for the defects of nature? 
Classical learning, however, in the age of Bentley^ was very confined ; 
and the approbation of the few who were skilled in it, was far from 
being sufficient to defend this performance of the Doctor, from the 
burlesque and petty conceit of a Swift or even of a Grarth. What 
we particularly allude to, is the ludicrous manner in which the Doctor 
was satirised in the Tale of a Tub, and. the illiberality shown in Dr. 
Gaith's Dispensary ; 

*' So diamonds take a Instre from their soil, 
And to a Bentley 'tis we owe a Beyle,** 

In a style like this was it, that those " children of dirt,'' the punsters 
at Cambridge, drew the picture of the Doctor in the hands of Phala- 
ris's attendants, who were putting him into Phalaris's bull, while the 
Doctor was represented exclaiming, / had rather be roasted than 
BOILED. Thus it seems, that the sense and judgment of the great 
body of the literary world was blinded, as it were, and bewildered by 
the vague ideas of two of the leading wits of the age, as they are 
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pkascd to be calif d. It were impossible for Dr. Bentfey to have livtil 
-at a time, wlien the way in whieh he employed his talents coold 
have met with less encouragement. One half of his contemponviei 
iiad not the means of descrying his merits, the otlier were unwilling to 
five tbemselveft the trouble, k>eing tight-bound and bigotted to the 
erroneous nolions' of a few. Mr. Wnlpole, speaking of Mr. Boyle's 
Plmlaris, says; ''This work occasioned the fiimous controveny 
with Doctor Bentley; who alone, and unworsted, sustained the 
attacks of the brightest geniuses m the learned worlds and whoee 
fimie has not suffered by the wit to which it. gave occasion.'' Mr. 
Towers, in his British Biography, expresses himself th«s ; '* In tke 
controversy between him (Dr. Bentley) and Mr. Boyle, the popnkr 
clamor, iiideed, was in favor of the latter ; but Bentle/s is unques- 
Yi<mahly a much more valuable performance tlian that oi Boyle. Tke 
latter, considered as a mere English composition, has the advantage in 
point of style ; and pleased the generality, by the personal satire 
which it contained against Dr. Beutley^ who had many enemies. But 
Bentley had greatly the superiority with respect to just rtasoningy 
criticalsagaeity, anil extent of learning; and his vindication of huweif 
also contained many shrc^vd and sarcastical strokes against Mr. 
Boyle and bis performance. Much has l>een said in favor of Mr. 
Boyle, as a genteel and poHfe writer ; and it must be confessed^ that 
Dr. Bentley's manner was often too assuming, and that he was defi- 
cient in pomt of civility. But notwithstanding this, there v^as, perha|M^ 
a much greater want of real candor and politeness, whatever affect- 
atiOD of them there might be, in the very contemptuous and unfirir 
Bumner in which Dn Bentley was treated throughout Mr. Boyle's 
book, than m any thing whicii Bentley had said against Boyle. Bentley, 
with all his foibles, was too respectable a character to be a proper 
subject of such treatment, though Swift, Garth, and Pope, have 
joined in countenancing the popuhir prejudices against bun.'* Mr. 
Dodwell, a person in great repute at that time with the ChFi8^ 
Church men, and who was, in conjunction with other friends of Mr. 
Bovle, concerned in compiling tlie answer to Dr. Bentleya .Dissert 
tation, was candid enough to declare,- that in no volume of the same 
size, was he ever known to have discovered so much crilicnil sag»- 
fity and sound learning, as in the Doctor's performance* In the eyes 
of ^h'terary men of the present age, the work is considered inestima- 
ble, and it is to be regretted that a volume so instructive and tta 
indispensable in the acquirement of Greek literature, should actually 
be out of print. " Bentleius iu iramortali ist^ de Phakiridis epistolis 
dissertatione,'* &c. says Professor Porson, liaviug occasion to quote, 
from this iuexhi^ustible fund of classical inf^tmiation. Is it then pos- 
sible to see the press of his own University lookuig upon this with' a 
mere passive indifference ] '* O ! pudor ! 1 magna Cof'thago probror 
sisAltior i/a/t€eruiuis/' 

In the year 1696, Mr. Bentley was created Doctor .of Divinity by 
the University of Cambridge, and sometime after that admitted m 
ti^dem, in the University of Oxford. 

in 1790 be was presented to the Mastership of Trinity CiXkgt* 
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Cambridge, Vhich was reckoned at that time to be worth near lOOOl. 
a year. Upon this promotion he resigned his Prebend of Worcester ; 
aMJ in 1701 9 was collated to the Archdeaconry of £ly. Being tlmii 
pbced in a state of ease and i^uence, he entered into matrimony, aad 
indulged his incUnatioit in' critical pursuits; tlirough the medmm of 
which he mnm evinced si^ch erudition and sagacity, that he was com* 
tidered by many .even al that time, as the greatest .critic of the a^e. 
In the meanwhile, however, he carried natters with so high a hand in 
the goyerament of his College, that a complaint was urged agMOst 
him before the Bishop of Elyy as Visitor, by the Vice-Master, a^ the 
otiber seven Seniors, who, amongst other charges, accused h&n of liavhig 
embeazledtbe College money. In answer to this, he pi^esented hii 
dtfeoce to the Bishop, which he published in 1710, imder the title of. 
The present State of Trinity College ; and thus began a quarrel^ 
which continued without intermission, and with the most riruftnt 
anioMaity on both sides, for upwards of 20 years, when the dispute 
at last termuated in the Doctor's faror. In 1 71 6, on the death of DrJ 
Jaaies, he was appointed lUgiu» Professcnr of Divinity in his Univer- 
sity ; annexed to which was a good benefice in the Bimopric ai Ely. 

Ib 1717f His Majesty King C^eorge the First, being on ayisit to 
the University of Cambridge, and having, as is usual on such occsrsioos, 
nonunated, by Mandate, several persons for a Doctor's degree in 
Divinity, our Professor, who>se office it was to peribm the ceienooy 
called ertatim^ denmnded fbu^' guineas from each person, besides H 
broad piece of gold, and absolutely refdsed to create any Doctor with- 
ont the payment of these fees : hence arose a long and warm dispute^ 
during which the Professor was first suspended, and then degraded: 
bmt oil petition to Hn Mi^jesty ita relief from that sentence, the matter 
waf referred to the Court of King's Bench, where the proceedings 
against him being reversed, a Mandamus was issued, charging tbe 
IJMveraily to restore him. 

With respect to the disprrte which existed so long between Y>r. 
Bentley and his College, we are infermed by Mr. Whirtoa, that after 
foar years of unexceptionable conduct, the Doctor was indvced in a 
single bistanee to fecede from the excellent rule of ietmr dtMnhri, 
in the election to a Fellowship. It is to this first false step, that all 
his other misdemeaiuirs are to be referred. Our readers wdl find a 
concise and accurate account of his controversies with his CoU^ and 
University in Mr. Gough's Anecdotes of Topography. Thcve arc sdso 
floiiie authentic papers relative to the subject, in the narleian ecileetion 
of MSS. now lodged in the British Museum. Doctor Bentley was 
endowed with a natural hardiness of temper, which enaUed him to rida 
out these storms without much disturbance of mind^ or interropfioB 
to his literary pursuits. That bis pnUic conduct was not in some 
instances correct, we are bonnd in duty to confess ; bot at the Utmt 
titee it must he allowed, that the diarges of misconduct lnroi^;ht 
against him were, usually, through tbe malicious virulence of his adver- 
saries^ so burthened with fiilse accusatkm, that the Doctor had ki 
^nieral the good luck to steer clear of the difficulties with which he 
was embarrassed, by means of tbe very measures which tfete mtended 
tat involve hhu the deqier. In his privMe chmracter, H is geneiuUy 
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allowed lie was too fond of money, but still without being aTaricions'. 
His turn was, on the contrary, rather extravagant than otherwise ; and 
the noble style in which he beautified and adorned the lodge at hi» 
college, is a proof of his liberality and generous disposition. As 
he never appeared desirous of forming an extensive acquaintaHGe, 
and was in general backward to admit any into his society, except - 
such as were distinguished for their learning, or the qualities of their 
mind ; in his friendship he was naturally warm and sincere. As & 
husband he was affectionate^ and as a parent, indulgent. In his conversa- 
tion he had the felicity to be able to temper the severity of the critic 
with a peculiar strain of vivacity and pleasantry. He died at his lodge 
in Trinity College on the 14th of July, 1742, at the very advanced 
age of 80 years. To his latest hour he could re^d the smallest Greek 
character without the assistance of glasses ; and he died of a 3'Oiing 
man's disorder, an inflammation in the pleura. He was of a large and 
rather robust frame of body, and of strong features. These gave a 
dignity ,to his aspect almost amounting to severity, and probably 
heightened the opinion, which many had conceived of the haughtiness 
and roughness of his temper. That this was but hasty conception is 
clear from the following fact, viz. that he was of so tender a disposition 
that he never read a touching story without tears. He had, at one 
time, beeh afflicted with a slight paralytic stroke ; and this, perhaps, 
made the softness of his nature the more apparent ; though it is certain, 
that previously to that event, he was endowed with great tenderness and 
sensibility. In the contest about the visitatorial power, when he met 
his old friend Bishop Moore appearing in a hostile manner against 
him, it IS said that he literally fainted away in the court. 

When we reflect upon the great abilities and uncommon erudition, 
of which Dr. Bentley was possessed, it casts some disgrace upon our 
country, says Dr. Kippis, that even his literary reputation should be so 
long looked upon with total indifference, and that he hinoRself should 
be represented as a mere verbal critic, and as a pedant without genius. 
The unjust light in which he has been viewed, was not so much owing 
to the violent exertions of the party attached to Mr. Boyle, as to the 
vcfnal disposition of the wits and poets of the day, who are ever known 
to favor the more numerous party. The slashing Bentley of Pope 
will be recollected by thousands, who have neither the will nor the 
ability to probe the real merit of the Doctor's literary productions. 
Having made this allusion to the line of Pope, we shall add the candid 
note of the poef s right reverend editor. " This great man, with all his 
faults, deserved to be put into better company. The following words 
of Cicero describe him not amiss — Habuit k nature genus quoddam 
acKiminis, quod etiam arte limaverat, quo'd erat in reprehendendn 
verbis versutum et solers : sed saepe stomachosuin, DODnunquam 
frigidum, interdum etiam facetum.'' — In the fourth book of the 
Dunciad, our critic is introduced at greater length, and treated with 
still greater severity. In addition to the reason we have already given, 
it should seem that Mr. Pope was actuated by a petty sort of revenge, 
falling little short of personal resentment. We are told, that when 
Bentley and Pope were both dining one day with Bishop Atterbnry, 
the learned prelate pressed the Doctor very much for the ofHnioii 
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he entertained of the English Homer. He for some time ehided the 
question ; but^ at last being urged to speak out, he said, " The verses 
are good verses; but the work is not Homi*r, it is Spondanus/' Here 
we cannot but admire the candor of the Doctor, who unquestionably 
spoke his own opinion. We are apt to believe, that even so the Doctor 
gave Mr. Pope credit for more than he cotild with propriety lay claim 
to ; and we suspect, that if he had substituted the name 'of Madame 
Dacier for that of Spondanua, he woulcT have arrived still nearer 
at the truth. 

. Another principal cause of the Doctor's having so many enemiea^ 
may have been the practice which he made of speaking, as well of 
himself as of others, with uncommon freedom. This seems to be a 
foible but too con^mon with great characters, and one which ought 
certainly to be avoided on a proper consideration of the effects it may 
produce. It is excusable in one, two, or even three instances,' wliere 
, any censure it might give rise to, would be completely overpowered 
and eclipsed by a multitude of virtues thrown into the opposite scale. 
Bat when we see this a practice, even in our own age, instead of calling . 
for our censure, it excites our dis^^ust. The story of Columbus and the 
egg will be related with applause for generations to come : but were the 
same experiment to be made again, by the mere drudgery of imitation, we 
suspect the joke would be at once stale and insipid. We are informed by 
Mr. Whiston, that Dr.Bentley was heard to say, that " when he himself 
should be dead, Wasse would be the most learned man in England.'' 
He was remarkable for his fastus, especially towards his equals in age. 
It is said> that he used to pull off his hat to the younger Students, but 
would never do it to the Fellows of the College. Being asked the 
reason for making this difference, he answered, " that the young ones 
might come to something, but for the others, they could never be good 
for any thing." 

The Doctor/s principal works, besides those already mentioned, were, 
1« Animadversions and Remarks on the poet Callimachus, edited along 
with Tlieognis, and a selection from the Greek Anthologia. 2. Anno- 
tations on the Pliitus and Nubes of Aristophanes, printed at the end 
of Kustcr's edition. 3. Emendations, &c. of the Fragments of the 
Comic poets, Menander and Philemon. 4. Remarks upon CoUins's 
discourse of Free-thinking. 5. Beautiful and correct editions of' 
Horace, Terence, Phaedrus, and Milton, with Notes. His publication 
of Milton, it is said, was owing to Queen Caroline. Her Majesty 
represented to him, that he had printed no edition of an English 
Classic, and urged him to undertake Milton. His notes on this poet 
seem to have been the worst recefved of any 6f lib critics^l perform- 
ances. His errors are numerous, but they are the errors of a great 
mind. The learned Bishop Newton speaks of them with great severity, 
but not without occasional applause. Thus it appears, thatthe methods 
of handliu" ancient and modem criticism are peculiarly different. A 
man may be transcendant in the one, while he is below mediocrity 
in the other. The omnis homo of Lord Chesterfield must be considered 
as an imaginary being, rather than as an actual one : the individual 
who approaches the nearest to this character, will be but contemptible 
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at bettttnd onlj remind usef Homer*! Margites^ if fteV iiAa*rdtTb leoKXi, 
naxcSf f rfTfirrato nrdvta, ** y/bo knew a great many things^ but ail «f 
tbem wroDg/' History scarcely furnishes us with a single instaiioe of 
emineiBoe iu two different de|iartments occurring in the same penoD. 

. Upwards of 20 years before his death, Doctor Bentlcy had {NibiisM 
pccfKMals for printing a new edition of the Greek Testament, with the 
Latm version of St. Jerome ; in the editing of which he intended te 
oomult no MS. that was not 1000 yeto old »t least. Upon thoe 
proposals Dr. Middleton published some remarks, and the vrotk mt' 
never given to the public. " If/ says Dr. Kippis, " Dr. Middletoa's 
attack any way contributed to this event, he certainiy did no tittle 
disservice to the cause of sacred literature. The oompletioia of Dn 
Bentley'is noble undcitaking was the principal eniployment of ihe lattar 
pairt of his life. He had collected and coUated all the M98. in £urape •. 
to which access could be obtained. For this purpose, his nephew 
Thomas Bentley, LL. D. well known in the republic of letters, travelled 
through £urope at his uncle's expense. The work was of such magni- 
tude, that he -found it necessary, for ihe first time, to publish propiMais 
for pnoting it by subscription. Tiie whole was completed lor publi- 
fnUon ; and he had received 20001. in part of the subscription,' all of 
which he returned to the subscribers, when he took the resolution of 
not let^g it appear in the world during bis own life. The work is now ' 
in the possession of his eiteoutor. Dr. Richard Bentley, one of the 
senior Fellows of Trinity College, and rector of Nailston, near Ashh^jr, 
iu Leicestershire ; aud it is hoped that at some future period it may 
yet see the light.** 

Other valuable remains of Dr. Bentley are still in existence ; soaie 
of which were in the possession of his executor, and others in that of 
the late Mr. Cumberland, the Doctor's grandson. Of tliese the prin- 
cipal appear to have been some marginal notes on Lucan, from which 
Mr. Cumberland published an edition ; and ai series of aimotations, 
corrections, &c, preserved in a copy of Homer, whicii belonged to 
our critic. It had been his intention to have publbhed an edition of 
Homer, but he did not live to finish it. It is said that he had por- 
poaed, in this editi6n» to have restored the JEoiic digamma* A co|iy 
of these annotations was, through the interposition of the Bishops m 
Durham and St. Davkl's, given to the German Professor Heyn^. Dr. 
Bentley's Critical Correspondence, which is highly valuable for the 
matter contained .in it, has been printed by Dr. Charles Bumey ; only 
150 copies were struck ofl^, aud idistributed exclusively among the 
friends of the editor: on what plea this monopoly can be justified, we 
do not take upon ourselves to say; it is, however, seriously to be 
regretted, that a treasure like this should be thus idly hoarded up, 
and preserved with the same sort of ceremony, as if it had been the 
Doctor's writing-desk ! 

1812. r. L. 



^UAOroX 2!TE^4N0X fTOr MEAANOX^ 

BiBAwnnAms' nut ^rAoMASHS. ■ 

njy Vfoxrr), aiinrsp S^^f i, r^rwTraiijJvTiv* xa} [isriiretra «»yi}(r^ 
juifog- TToXXoIv yap arrr ?ro/x/Xcov xal ?ravro8owrA^ fisfrr^' 
ip^ 8^ ro TOr^jro^ auri^^ xa) r^ ftiycSo^* ot/S)y yap sflrrii^ 
«ttrf Tttpob TToiTjraTi^, ovtc ^nxp* ttrropixo7|^ xa} Xoyoypo^^, 
^vro SoerxoXov ^a) tneomn/op iiF€p oux €i;^fp^^ x«} •o^^l^^ 
xoieT* sp[jL^vs6s$ yap mg xXfiXflrra xal ^prjfnifMyrarOLf 4'iXr. 
«^x^o7<rda <o^ £/to2 Soxf7 rl Travrax^ r(dpuXXou]x«j^oy* • 
xoXTia XaXcSv 9r6XXa xa) (r^oTOisrah Bi. oTSa* vvig yap «t{ ; 
aXX* r^xurra ^ roS ^otii^ ^roXtMf^wa fiffyfra<-r]^ vaposfitJa'' 
Toy yobp Trepl ?roXX<0y xo) hicfj^ipibp Xsj^oyra toXXa^ xc& 
^iyu¥ avayxcCiov^ xai 81^ xotl JSouiSa^ vajx^XXa trwrificoy 
0X4701^ 9r£p/6iXi34^f • xa) r^ TcSy fL$'hifra'£f liAkitrra cfujx^dij' 
Anrip yap heehaw s(p* avavra ju.^y r& ffKafrtf^ii/tra xmi^^i,^ 
votiflTiy^ a^* ix&arrov ^ roL XP'^^^V^ ^ayJ^amwtv^ otrrm xa) 
JSqui&x^ xo) aTrXco^ o{ a-TOuSaio^ moH iXXoycftoi TcSy oai^oi» 
ToXXttfy jEt^y curiiFSipay 'Kaiu^cu^^nf ^i^ini^ i^ aitrmv Sk Tct 
XfijinfiM xa) xaXX/oi eruXXcysiy. ^iX. fS yc u^ rov HWxXar 
xtt) xaXioj^ i^S' ^^^ ^''^^ >t^i^^ oftdXoyoi. ij oSv r^^ ^i)3Xov 
TiftiJ TO(nj T4^ fcri*! ; JBi. ;^(r«Jy .rpwy. *iX» Xa^aye' 
^ xoi So^ r^v ^i^Xoy. 
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"AAIS 'Erffou ^Xo«po(i' 

6i}or0eugf9 x' lavspayrfy 
Skkn }Jiyuv ivcx^flcroy fifvroio'i' 
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Ufog Beo§ cSv Uotvs^i 
BiXco yJsyuv avt^viourroi ^ivirj 
'E\eoVy OTt Xvrpov vv h^$goov 

*Tm Ueoyte 'Trarvjg ! 
SeXcD m|fod' avirai 
Si(r^oLrov iplafji^ov 
TpufifJi^epoio vexpotj 
Ka) al^fiikooTOV AT^y^v 
Ka) iivoLTOv Savarcp dapi^sVTu! 
, 'A\Xoi i^oi aiA^ifipiiJi,ei KgaviMV opog^ 
Ka) v^Xvigoov xe^Jihv yspi^ei oSoltoi, 
'OkXvvTcov 6XXviJi,evciov re, 
'ExflopfT* es \o^ov ofj^fMtray 
Tig fji^stro'os ytpefjLoiTon rgiwv, 
(12$ ouSev hv(r)Vy Ixekog^) 
'Ex. S' eri&Yjy rsrpai^vyi vgipi^vco ; 
Tlpr\\) Tcagvivov 
^Hdeeog xexv^ciogy 
Ka\ eo\EV(tiV iegov xoarog 
'EyxdpiTiov 7rerdL(r(ragf 
N6}\^e<nrt yofi^olg 
nsTToigiJLsvov evia xol) evia! 
''AvipaoTPe ToikotVy taut avadrig fi>Jvetg ; 
(jlfAM^e froWdy 
'Ecivtra prj^ov. 
. Ka) Twre (rrigvoVy 

Ka) r/XAe x^^'^^^> 

Ka) fT'R>>Ayyya xiVoO. 
'/f oJx hpiag oXovog^vgov ; 

XtIk^ovt oi ^Koy) 

HtdoviYig aXog, aA- 
X' af/tari <rTaKo[iivopy 

Tco jxev avo xpora^aov 

KvxKoviAevcov axavdr^g 

'O^vo'TOf^oio'i xovgalg' 

TcS ^8 xa) ex fM\ecov, 

Ks^apaypLivoov ifJbci<ri)iYig 

Uixgijcn (TviLTtXoxr.tn* 

^Awiy^ '^Avotye 

IlvXag ovconaov 

Ka) TTTiyotg ^hs^a^fov 

Av(rar ^ixa^s, Sews yalav 

2vv Tcp a^iOcog 

*J5ov aTjbba ^e«v- 
T oXiy* irra Xeifieiv ^dxgva 

Tig ^iivogy cS ^pori; 
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FACETIM CLASSICM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 
Sir, 

JTrom your judicious insertion of the extract relative 
to the Classical Telegraph, which ought assuredly to form a 
prominent article in the next edition of Dutens's < Discoveries of the 
Ancients attributed to the Modems,' I am induced to transcribe 
for you from Burman's valuable Sylhge an i^count of an extra- 
ordinary Faster, as furnishing a parallel (at least equally striking 
with the other) to the case ^of Ann Moor, which has recently 
excited so much curiosity at Tutbury. It forms part of a long 
> letter from Franciscus Tregiahus to Justus Lipsius, dated Brussels, 
1603., and will not perhaps be the less relished for the daemoniacal 
dialogue toward the conclusion. If I had been in the habit of 
contributing to your Literary Journal, I might have properly 
opened my extract with — " Insipidas has dapes admirandi miraculi 
narratione condiam, quam hie tibi pro bellario apponam. Res 
nova est et prodigiosa, atque ab orbe condito nihil simile evenisse 
legi. Author mihi est Reverendus in Christo pater Franciscus 
TellitsonuSi Presbyter Anglus, oculatus testis ; cujus veneranda 
canities, et quindecennia vincula pro fide Catholiea perpessa, fidem, 
«i non exigant, saltem merentur. Nuper ipsummet narrantem 
audivi ; autographumque Anglice breviter a se dpscriptum, isuoque 
nomine obsignatum, in rei testimonium penes me reliquit. At rem 
aggrediar. « Locus est in Northumbrix Comitatu, Glendalia 
dictus. In eo pagus Doddingtonium. Illic viduata viro pauper- 
cula, unica sibi filia /ilisd *in solitudinis solamen relicta, degit, 
Haec plenis nubilis annis, dum hirinientium procorum alloquiia 
pluries quam virgineo par erat pudori titillatas aures blande prae- 
beret, a genitrice suae prolis soUicita saepius atque acrius repre- 
henditur. Ilia nihilo correctior (quae ejus est aetatis levitas, et ad 
Cypriae dapes optandas proclivitas), nee monitis coercita, nee minis 
territa, sueta iterans et reiterans consortia, juventae lasciviis nimi$ 
indulgebat. Forti Redemtoris Epiphania celebrabatur \ quo 
tempore pravus ille mos inolevit, singulas familias inter Bacchi 
iCyat5ios sibi Regem ludorum eligere. Aderat his ludis Alisa; 
et relicta domi matre usque ad galli conticinium, cum notis amasiis 
jocatur, convivatur, tripudiat. Supervenit vetula, et natam avocat, 
avellit, abstrahit : miscensque jurgia, ut lasciviam (gw/' lascivam) 
arguit, utque monitorum matris incuriam {quP incuriosam) objur- 
gat. Ilia, aegre ab amato sodalitio divulsa, pone sequitur fremens 
indignansque. I)tque domus t^tigit limen, horrendis vocibus 
parentem execrata, illi mortem (proh scelus !) a malo genio impre? 
Vol. v. No. x. d 
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catur/ At audi desup^r de cgcIo vindictam in impiam iUam Immis* 
sam. Vix verba ex ore sacrilego protulerat, ciliin in extasim rapti 
in terram corruit, formidando ejulatu vicina circumsonans. Accurrit 
mater, vix ipsa sui compos^ et dolendo conspectu quasi fulminata 
obstupescenSy super ora jacentis natae se projecit; aratas rugis 
genas lacrymarum imbre guttatim humectans, et « O, filia,* et 
« Me miseram* singultienti prae dolore voce congeminans. Advo- 
lant vicinae audito strepitu, matremque natamque gementes erigunt 
Ilia in se re versa, continuis planctibus inauditum natx casum inge- 
miscens, bienni tandem tabe consumta est. Hxc in lecto lotata 
per viginti et unum a?inos integros nee cibum sumsity nee liqtiorem 
hausity nee membra movit ; sensusque et rationis impos tanto tem- 
pore in eodem lectulo, quasi suo funeri -supervivens cadaver, 
elanguit. Quo toto spatio impensa ill! publica custodes dati ; bini 
diu, noctu totidem ; qui vigiles eventus aegritudinis singulos testa- 
rentur. Accidit hoc sexto Januarii die, Angli« sceptra gerente 
Elizabethdy ejus regni anno sexto decimo aut circiter. Ad tanti 

^ famam miraculi tota Anglla obstupuit j atque ex omnibus insulx 
partibus nobiles, aulici, et plebeii convolant. Etiam medici periti 
quique ad indagandam insoliti morbi causam adveniunt. Inspi- 
ciunt, scrutantur, admirantur, et se nescios victosque fatentur; 
Deique justi peccatorum vindicis laudes consona voce decantant. 
Ilia interim paulatim tabescens, nullo prorsus cibo nee potu refecta 
veluti nix repente {quP tepente) sole fiquescebat : in tantamque 
Tedacta est maciem, ut per utenimjam hcerentem dorsoy quasi et tliis 
etiam inanita forety singulas spinte juncturas digito numeraverim, 
Pedibus manibusque instar follium tuberantibus magis quam 

- tumentibus, ut nee unguium, nee digitorum, nee compaginum 
omnino forma remaneret : massa tantum carnea exilibus e brachiis 
cruribusque rotunditate propemodum tornatili eminebat. Scilicet 
humores, solitis obseratis nieatibus, ad corporis extremitates 
impulsi instar bullae vento inflatae viduatam carne pellem distende- 
rant. Tot per annorum curriculum nuUam prorsus passa est ^ 
evacuitatem ; nee puris, nee salivae, nee iiuoris, nee sudoris ; nee 
uU^ immunditie mundissima iinteamina inquinabat. Nee distabat 
a eonjuge Lot in salis statuam eonversa, nisi quod oeulos nonnuQ- 
quam ad formidinem adstantium rotaret \ et quod illi ad imhiensi- 
tatem prodigii muliebria manarent etiam mortuae, huie, non vivat. 
£t plane sic immota recubuit, ut statua animata putari posset. 
Cum tandem vigesimo primo sole suos eirculos emenso, eodem 
ipsomet die, eademque circiter hora qua primum languore correptt 
est, audita est a custodibus aliquem quasi coram alloqui, rixarif 
percunctari, et responsa dare. Sed qui ab ilia visus, nee visas a 
turba, nee auditus est. lUa haee : Mentirisy nequam. Et iterum: 
Non ita est. Et paulo post ; Abrenuncio tey periite. Et ; Fadmi 
§tte nolente. Et : Tempus elapsum est. Et : Jam hora prateriit* 
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—Turn, quasi ad alium conversa, Hem, adesdum, fer opem, 
succurre mihi. Hsec effata cibum poscit et potum ; comedit, bibit, 
et loquelas sensuique reddita est. Paulatimque solidis eduliis 
refocillata, et membra et membrorum pristina forma rediit, et 
scelus et sceleris pocnam recognovit. Vivit adhuc in Bardovico 
castro contermino Scotiae, sano satis et vegeto corpore, quamvis 
nomiihil incurvo. Quern aut quos in* illo dialogismo viderit et 
allocuta sity nemo unquam hactenus illi extorquere potuit. Sed 
pi^ creditur hostilem alterum, alterum amicum Genium fuisse^ 
illo poenas et supplicium interminante» ab hoc opem et auxilium 
flagitasse. £n tibi hoc prodigium, quo nullum unquam legi 
mirabilius/ 

Then follows a reference to a couple of recent instances of women, 
one at Spire, and the other at Lorraine, who had fasted for two 
years each ; and the letter closes with a strenuous assertion o^ the 
doctrine of particular judgments, and an anxious request that Lipsius 
would dress it up for the information of future ages. 

I will not trespass farther upon your, time or that of your 
readers. . 

• With sincere regard I remain, 

Dear Sir, very truly your's, 

R B. S. 

P. S. An account of a Swedish Maid, who fasted n> years, 
was published in 1 7 1 1 . 

Licetus published a tract in 4 books at Padua, in 1612. ^De 
his qui diu vivunt sine alimento.' 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Joitrnal. 

Sir, 

An error very generally prevails tespecting the edition 

of Callimachus, with Theognis, and 176 epigrams from the Antho* 

logia, &c. printed at London in 1741. It is usually called 

Bentlet's edition. As his, it is spoken of by Harwood,^ 

Dibdin, dnd A. Clarke, (Bibliogr. Diet.) of our own country ; and 

Harles, in his edition of Fabricius, Vol. i. p. 717, 718. and in his 

Introductio ad Ling. Grxc. p. 261. Now Bentley ^ied in 1742, 

at the age of 80, and would hardly have . published an edition of 

any classic at that period anonymously. The manner in which 

he is praised in the notes is such, as to make it quite impossible 

that he should have written them himself. In p. 8. of the. notes, 

the editor says, « Profecto ultima in r^oi non potest cortipi, ut lucu.- 

lentissime demonstravit m(^um litcrarum Kumdniorum d^cu&> 
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Rich* Bentleius!^ His readings indeed are often mentioned, but 
they are probably what he communicated to Graevius,. for }& 
edition. Thus again p. 85. " Ex notis eruditissimi Bentleii ;•* 
and so in many other places : as <« haec perspicacissimm Bentleios/ 
p. 41. 

The dissertation on accent and quantity, in the introduction, 
thpugh very useful to young scholars, is not employed on such 
points as would have occupied the mind of Bentley at that period 
of life. The following passage also is not much in the style of 
Bentley, especially at the latter end of his career. « Notx me« 
cum voluptate et fructu, ni fallor, legentur ; sunt enim pleraque in 
lis intacta et nova, et, nisi nimis blfindi sunt amiciy vera." p. v. 
Bentley was not wont to rest on the blandness of his friends, for 
confidence in his own opinions. Again, this editor tells us that 
he had been at Rome, which Bentley never was, unless I am 
much mistaken. " Vidi ipse, cum Roma essem^ et cbnsului, 
partim etiam contuli, codicem Vaticanum Bibliorum^** &c. 
p. xvi. 

It is plain enough then who was not the editor of this book ; 
the question is, who was. I believe, though I cannot quite prove 
it, that the real editor was Richard Warren, S. T. P. of Jesus 
Coll. Cambridge, who in the very following year printed an 
edition of Hierocles on the Golden Verses, with the same types, 
and for the same editors, putting his initials to that book, which 
he had' not done to the former. Nothing can be more similar 
than the two books in every external mark. I will transcribe the 
titles of both. 

1. << Callimachi Hymni et Epigrammata : quibus accesserunt 
Theognidis Carmina : necnon Epigrammata centum septuaginta 
sex ex Anthologia Grseca, quorum magna pars non ante separatim 
excusa est. His adjuncta est Galeni Suasoria ad Artes« Notas 
addidit, atque omnia emendate imprimenda curavit Editor. In 
Prsefatione disseritur d^ Linguae Graecae pronunciatione tsecuu-^ 
d^mtie Quantitatem an Accentum melius procedat. *0 8* $si0-£y 
xpsia-covoi fiaa-KuvlYj^* De seipso Callimachus. Londini Impensis 
Gtd. T/iurlboumc, BibliopolcB Cantab. VeneuiU apud J. Nourse. 
P. VaiUant. J. Becroft, Lond^ mdccxli.*' 

2. <« Hieroclis, Philosophi Alexandrini in Aurea carmina Com- 
mentarius. Graecd et Latine. Graeca accuratius nunc recognitai 
et ad MSS. Codiciim fidem exacta, plurimisque in locis e Gudiaoi 
Medicael codicis cQllatiotie emendata, una cum notis subjuhcds. 
Edidit R. W. S. T. P. Coll. Jes. Cant, nuper Socius. Londini, 
Typis Jac. Bettenham : Impensis Qui, Thurlboume^ Bibliqpobi 
Cantab. Veneunt apud J. Nourse. P. VaiUant. J. Becroft, Load. 

MDCCXLII.'' 
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• I sde but t^p difficulties attending this supposition, and those 
of no great magnitude. The first is, that I c;itmjOt Qnxl the 
former book at all referred to in the latter; and the. other that 
the editor of the latter book does not speak quite so x:ivilly of 
Bentley as the other* " Nimirum vit ille doctissimus, [Bentley] 
et in Lexicographis versatissinm$> cum in ill is vocabulum afcolfa 
non invenerit, eo amandato suum illud a-vKontci sub Hieroclis nomine 
hie introductum voluit." p. 303. 

Be this as it may, nothing certainly can be more clear than that 
Bentley was not the editor. If Warren was not, we have still 
an editor to seek ; but we must not look for him among Critics of 
80 years old. R.Warren took his Doctor'^ Degree in 1718.* 
He therefore was not very young in 1741 ; but still he was much 
junior to Bentley, who took his in 16{)6, I trust then that Biblio- 
graphers will desist from calling it Bentley's edition. 

N. 

March 30. 



CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE PHMACES. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 
Sir, 

X PROPOSE to offer some remarks to you in this letter, 
on the origin of the Phaaces, As, however, my notions on the 
subject are, I believe, entirely new, it is not without considerable 
4iffidence that I submit them to your consideration. 

We are told in the beginning of the 6th book of the Odyssey, 
that Minerva w^nt to the people and city of the Phdeaces, who 
^ad previously dwelt in spacious Hyperia^ near to the Cyclopes. 

Byi y hg 4>aiyiKU)V av^gcov S^jxov re 7roX<v re . 
Ot 'jrglv fJisv tot hatov ev evgu^^ogco 'IVepe/ij 
^Ay^otj Kv^t^MTFoov, &c. 

Our first task then is to discover what region. Homer intended 
* to indicate by Hyperia. The convmentators inform us, that there 
'were several opinions on this subject. According to some, flypenia 
was the city in Sicily, which was afterwards called Camarinag 
while others held it to have been an island, near to the territory of 
'the Cyclopes. Thus Eustathius-^Tifv Uj 'TTripeiccv, iciXiv SixeXiag 
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' I see but two difficulties attending this supposition, and those 
of no great magnitude. The first is, that I cannot find the 
former book at all referred to in the latter; and the. other that 
the editor of the latter book does not speak quite so x:ivilly of 
Bentley as the other* " Nimirum vit ille doctissimus, [Bentley] 
et in Lexicographis versatissinmsy cum in ill is vocabulum afcvtx 
non invenerit, eo amandato suum illud avKootci sub Hieroclis nomine 
hie introductum voluit." p. 303. 

Be this as it may, nothing certainly can be more clear than that 
Bentley was not the editor. If Warren was not, we have still 
an editor to seek ; but we must not look for him among Critics of 
80 years old. R.Warren took his Doctor's Degree in 1718.* 
He therefore was not very young in 1741 5 but still he was much 
junior to Bentley, who took his in 16jj6. I trust then that BibHo- 
graphers will desist from calling it Bentley's edition. 
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March 30. 



CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF THE PHJEACES. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 
Sir, 

X propose to ofier some remarks to you in this letter, 
on the origin of the Phaaces. As, however, my notions on the 
subject are, I believe, entirely new, it is not without considerable 
4iffidence that I submit them to your consideration. 

We are told in the beginning of the 6th book of the Odyssey, 
that Minerva went to the people and city of the PhteaceSf who 
l^d previously dwelt in spacious ia^ma, near to the Cyclopes, 

Bri y l^ <^ai^x»v avlqSiV ^[jlov re iciXiV re . 
0*i ftqiv iLsv WOT* honov ev evgvx,ogoo 'IVepe/ij 
'Ay^otj Kv^t^MTFoov, Sec* 

Our first task then is to discover what region. Homer intended 
to indicate by Hyperia. The convmentators inform us, that there 
'were several opinions on this subject. According to some, flypema 
was the city in Sicily, which was afterwards called Camarinat 
while others held it to have been an island, near to the territory of 
'the Ch^clopcs. Thus Eustathius-^Tifv Se^ 'Twepeiotv, woXiv SixeXlas 
Ttvig (fiacri, tiJv varepov KUfjiMplvur ol he v^o-fliv wXi)(riov t^j rwvKviiXto^ 
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vsov %eo^* Di(])rmu8 has' made a similar report^ but intimates 
that some were of a third opinion — oi 8r diro toS w^ej nfv iifuf 
yivaxrxofjLsvriv. 

Those, who have supposed Hyperia to be an island) have also 
supposed that it was MelitUy now called Malta* In favor of this 
hypothesis, the verses of Apolionius Rhodius have been cited. 

Ow jxev rri (ciovra xstrotvroit rsTfJLOV avotxTot 
AriiMt) 4fonvixa)Vy &c* 



v6* 6 



ye xovprjv 



Alyatov hhoifia(r(rev iga(ra'aff.svo$ Troraju^To, 

Noua^ot MeX/Ti|v, &c. Arg. L. itr. 

We learn, then, from the Rhodian poet, that the Naiad %M(f/f/a, 
the daughter of the River .S^ceus^ brought forth Hyllus to Her- 
cules among the Thaaces* But it may be asked, to what Melita 
did Apolionius allude ? Besides the well-known island of that 
name, there is an island on the coast of Dalmatia5 which was 
anciently called Melita : it is mentioned by Scylax and Agathe- 
merus as being near to Corcyra nigra ; but for a fuller account 
of it I refer you to Cluverius and Bochart. Again, Melita, accord- 
ing to Strabo, (L. x.) was the ancient name of Samothrace. The 
same Strabo also says, that the marsh, or lake, of the (Eniada 
was called Melita. sir a \lfjLWi roov Oiviadoov MsX/nj xakovfji,syri. This 
marsh seems to have been iFormed by the s'tagnated waters of the 
Achetous. Thucydides thus authorises this observation, h yiif 
^A^eXooos TTorafji^os pstav Ix Ulvlov ogoig ha AoXotrla.^ xa) *Ayqa9ny 
xa) '^]u,$jXo;^cov, xoli hot row ^ AxapvoLVixou 'Keliouy oivooisv filv iragd 
Xrgoirov %6Kiv e$ ia\a(r(rvjv dis^ie)^ Trag Olv<a5«^, xa) rr)V itiXiV avrcili 
Tsg-iXiftva^cttv iiroqov 7ro<e7 viro tow vIolto^ ev^sifj^covi iTTpareveiv. (L. 11.) 
We find that Apolionius calls Melita die daughter of the river 
M'^cem ; and we must be struck with the similarity of sounds, 
when we hear from the scholiast of Euripides, that Melita was 
the first wife of .^^eus King of Athens : Ilgd)TYjv (o Aiyeh$) l^i 
Me\lTYi-j &c. 

Under all these circumstances I think it difficult to pronounce 
on the Melita alluded to by Apolionius ; and I do not see how 
we can argue from his verses, that the island of Melita, which 
lies between Sicily and Africa, was the Hyperia of Homer. I 
have moreover to express my doubts, whether Hyperia could have 
been an island, according to the account which the poet gives of it. 
He says, that the Phceaces had formerly dwelt in spacious 
HypeinUi near to the Cyclopes, a * ferocious race of men, who 
harassed them, being qiore powerful, and that on this account 
the god-like Nausithous, conducting them .out of the country, 
established them in Scheria, far from civilised society. This is, 
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I think, the sum of Homer^s statement. But if Ifyjperia jhad been 
an island, it does not appear how its inhabitants could have been 
harassed by the Cyclopes ^ who, according to Homer, had neither 
" red-prowed" ships, nor yet ship-builders. 

Ov^ uvdgss vrjcov evi Tsxrovff, 8lc. > Odyss. Zy. ix. L 125. 

Eustathius has remarked the incongruity of the supposition in 
question, with the account which is given by the poet himself. 
Srifisiaxn 5s on ov (rvvrgi^siv loxovo'i tx ^OirjrjJ oi tijV ^TTrspeioiv vijcrov 
KsyovTsg, Tlcog yip ocv vr\(riSiTOLi ovTsg ol Iv uvty, vtfo KvKXayTroov s^XxtF' 
Tovro, ol$ vYjsg owx Yi<rav Kctrd rr,v ^OfiYjpfHYJv Wroplotv, 

I shall now consider, whether Camarina could have been the 
same with Hyperia. Besides the writers already mentioned, we 
have Vibius Sequester, who says that Camarina was formerly 
called Hyperiay and the epitomiser of Stephanus, who calls Hyperia 
a Sicilian city. In fact, as Hyperia was near to the territory of 
the Cyclopes^ this has appeared to many to be the truth 5 and the 
probability of this conjecture seems to be confirmed by the name 
of the river, which flowed by Camarina^ and which was called the 
Hipparis. 

I confess, however, that there appear to me to be insuperable 
objections against the admission of this conjecture. Thucydides. 
distinctly tells us, that Camarina was fii^st built by the Syracu- 
sans, nearly 135 years after the foundation of Syracuse. Kou 
KafjLupivu TO TrgcoTOv vtto SvgciKOva'lciov coKicr^Yiy eTs<riv eyyuraroi vevre 
xa) TqioLxovTOi xoii hxoLTOv fji.€Toi Svpaxova-civ xTl<nv. (L. vi.) Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Cluverius, Camarina was founded about 
the 45th Olympiad. What then becomes of the assertion of 
Vibius Sequester : Camarina nuncj ante Hyperic dicta ? (For 
this reading, see Cltcoer. Sic. Antiq. j9. 17,) 

I cannot help suspecting, that Camarina was supposed to be the" 
Hyperia of Homer, from its bearing some resemblance in sound to 
HippariSi which Ptolemy writes Hiporus. But this resemblance, 
when taken alone, can prove nothing; and besides, it does not 
appear to be very likely, that the more ancient Greek writers should 
have entirely omitted to mention that Camarina had formerly been 
named Hyperia, if that had been really the case. Had Pindar 
been able to trace any connection between Camarina and Hyperia^ 
we might have expected to have found it noticed in his fifth 
Olympic \ but both the poet and fiis scholiasts are entirely silent 
on the subject. According to the latter, Camarina was fabled to 
have been the daughter of Oceanus. 

It by no means follows, that because Hyperia ^as infested by 
the Cyclopes, it must have been either in Sicily, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of that island. The Cyclopes were not confined to 
Sicily alone. Many traces of them m^y be found in Argolis, 
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Corinth, and Thrace. Pausanias (L. ii.) after having mentkniedi 
that part of the circuit of the wall of MyceruEy as well as the gate 
over which the lions stood, remained in his time, observes, that 
these .were said to have been the works of the CycU^pes, who 
made the wall at Tiryns for Proetus. For other Cyclopian rem- 
nants in Argolis, you may consult Strabo, (L. viii. pp. 567 and 
572.) and the interesting account of that country, lately publisl^ 
by my learned friend Mr. Gell. Various authorities are likewise 
adduced by Mr. Bryant, from which it appears, that the Cyclopes 
had been once established, not only in Argolis, but in Coritith and 
Thrace. Pausanias, indeed, testifies, as Mr. Bryant observes, that 
there was an ancient temple near Corinth, called the altar of the 
Cyclopesy where sacrifices were made to them. The learned 
author of the Analysis would have found another authority, if he 
had happened to turn to the first volume of the Thesaurus of 
Gronovius, in which there is a representation of a Corinthian 
coin struck in honor of Cyclops* It also appears, that the Cyclopes 
were once established in Thrace. Mr. Bryant quotes a passage 
from Aristotle, which begins with these words, 'Ev Se KuxXeo^rt 
rolg O^a^) xpYivUiov Io-tjv, &c. * It must however be admitted, that 
the readings vary ; and this should have been observed by 
Mr Bryant. The same learned man likewise cites the words of 
the Scholiast {in Euripid, Orest. v* 966.) RvkP^ttss egaxixw 
g9vof. 

I have, however, chiefly to insist upon the authorities,' whidi 
prove that the Cyclopes once inhabited the Peloponnesus, because 
I pretend that Hyper ia^ whence the Phaeaces came, was in that 
country. The epitomiser of Stephanus has called Hyperia a 
fountain of Messeis, and a Sicilian city — *T7regetoL, ttriyri Me<r<n^t^o^ 
xa) ToXif Jiix;Aix)f. Homer has told us a very diflTerent story in 
the Iliad. Hector thus addresses Andromache — 

Kotl xsv Iv^Agysi 6oG(ra, Trpog olWyj^ Jotov u^aivoij* 

no>0^* asxoLtoiJi>svri, It. vL-456. 

Thus, then^ we find that Messeis and Hyperia were both in 
Argos, according to Homer. I am avvare that Argos is a yni^ 
word with the poet \ and it is, I believe, generally* supposed, that 
he meant, in the lines just cited, to speak of the Pelasgic Argos, 
6r Thessaly. This seems the more probable, that Strabo (L. ix.) 
mentions, that in Thessaly there were two fountains, which were 
called Hyperjay and Messeis. But the same Strabo (L. viiL) 
observes, that by Argos, Homer indicated sometimes the Pelopcm- 
nesus, and son>etimes all Greece. My humble opinion then is, 

.' Fv these, con«5wlt Pausanias and Strabo in he, cU, — Sen* Here, hr-r- 
Jfeaw. Dm.—Sm. Thye9L—EvLrip}Jd, Here. Fur., ^c. ^sc. 
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fiiat by Argos he here intended to denote the Peloponnesus, or the 
Achaean Argos. I shall show presently, that Hyp^ia. and 
Messeis may be found in the Peloponnesus, as well as in Thes^aly. 
In the mean time let us examine some reasons which there may 
be for thinking, that the Phaaces^ or CorcyreanSi did really come 
from the Peloponnesus. If we find these reasons to be valid, we 
shall search with new interest for the Hyperia of Homer in that 
peninsula. 

We are told by Diodorus Siculus, (L. iv. C. 72.) that Peneus 
and jisapus were sons of Oceanus and Tethys ; that, with many 
of their brothers, they gave names to rivers ; that Peneus settled 
in Thessaly, and gave his name to a river there; that A$Qpu$ 
dwelt in Phlius ; and that he married Metope^ the daughter of 
Ladon. It will be remembered, th^t the Peloponnesian river called 
AsopuSy (for there were others which bore the sam^ name,) rises 
u<^2x Phlius y flows through the plain of Sicyon, and joitis the sen 
not far from Corinth. The Ladon is a well-known river, which 
falls into the Alpheus ; and the Metope rises near Cyllene, , and 
probably issues from the lake Stymphalis^ or Stymphalus* ' Thitf 
Pindar; 
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Tag Ifta JSVvjx^aXl^ evavdvi$ Merccwa, &C. Olymp, vi. 

The poet, indeed, seems here to make Metope the wife of the 
Boeotian Asopust since he goes on to say, that she brought forth 
Thebes. But the AsopuSy indicated by Diodorus, was undoubtedly 
die Peloponnesian river of that name. LadoUy Metope^ CyUene^ 
StymphahiSi were all in Arcadia. $vyoi,Triq jxev yd§ jjv Mir^mi 

Addoovo$ TOW T^f 'ApKOL^iag woTa^aou. 2*Tunt^ijXo? vfriKsiTM rj 

JKt/XAijv*?. ItTT* ds Trjg 'A^kol^Ioi^, {ScAoL in Pindar, Olymp. vi.) 

Diodorus proceeds to enumerate the children of Asopus and 
Metope. He states, that one of their daughters was pamed 
Cerci/ra; that she was carried away by Neptune to the islaiid 
Cercyrai (or Corcyra^) which took its name from her; that she 
had there a son by Neptune; and that this son was PhauLX^ from 
whom the Phdaces were named, and who was the father of 
Alcinous, the host of Ulysses. It is plain then, that, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, the Phtzaces emigrated from the Pelopon- 
nesus, since the fable which he relates can mean nothing else. ^ 

Apollonius Rhodius gives an account, which corresponds suffi- 
dently with that of Diodorus, though he seems to have miataken 
Corcyra for Corcyra nigra. 

''Ev^ol Uoo'eiloioov 'AtrayTridot voL(rcrotTO xougijy 
'HvKOiJLOv Kigxvgciv exoig fPXiovvrldog alr^g 
*Ag^el^otg uw Ipoori' ftffA«<jt4cyi]v Si (aiv iv^pe^ 
N»vtI\oi. £, iv. 
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When we tunl from these fabulous histories to the accurate 
page of Thucydides, we there find that the Corcyreans are stated 
to have been originally Corinthian colonists. This, indeed, is 
fully avowed in the speech, which the ambassadors from Corcyri- 
addressed to the Athenians. {Tktuyd, Hist. L, I. 9 and 12.) 

Herodotus (L. iii. C. 49.) is not quite so explicit on this sub- 
j.ect as Thucydides ; and yet it seems clear from his words, that 
he believed Corcyra to have been originally peopled by a colony 
from Corinth. 

The city of Corinth seems to have been already florishing 
to early as the Trojan war ; and, indeed. Homer (II. fi.) gives it 
the epithet of «^ opulent." There seems just reason to suppose, 
that many of the little states in the neighbourhood may have been 
dependent upon this important place, which soon became the 
great emporium of Greece. It appears, that, in the Trojan times, 
Agamemnon was King of Argos and Myceme, ' Now upon 
these two places, all the cities of Argolis seem to have been depend- 
ent, together with Sicyon, Corinth, and the cities on the coast of 
Achaea as far as jEgiunt and Helice. (II. B. v. 559 et seq,) After 
the expulsion of the Orestidce by the HercLclida^ the growing 
prosperity of the Corinthians may have induced them to claim the 
title of Metropolitans, where, perhaps, that right could not be 
strictly proved ; and it may have been admitted by the descendants 
of Peloponnesian emigrants, who were not sorry to acknowledge 
their connexion with the richest and most commercial of the 
Grecian republics. But Corinth, according to Homer^ appears 
to have been dependent on Mycerue in the Trojan times; and it 
must have been, at least, as early as those times, that the father of 
Alcinous settled in Corcyra. 

Without pretending, then, that Hyperia was exactly in' the 
<iistrict of Corinth, I think that I shall be able to show, that it was, 
at least, in the neighbouring territory of Argolis. 

Pausanias (L. ii. C. 30.) mentions an ancient town in Argolis of 
the name of Hyperia, From his account of it I should judge 
that this town must have been situated in the plain of Trcezen; 
and, indeed, it is there, that Laurenbergius has placed it in his 
Gracia Antigua, I am of opinion that this was the Hyperia of 
Homer. t 

1. Mr. Bryant has proved, with his usual erudition, that the 
Cyclopes were once established in Argolis, and that they built 
Argos, Mycerupy and Tiryns, In tliese positions it is clear, that 
the Cyclopes must have been in the immediate neighbourhood of 
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' It. is probable that though Diomed, Sthenelos, and Euryalus, led the forces of 
Argos, they acted under the authority of Agamemnou, and served as hii 
Generals. 
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the pisdn of TrcezeUi in which I have shown that an anpient cit/ 
of the name of Hyperia formerly stood. 

It has not, however, been remarked by Mr, Bryant, that the 
Cyclopesy according to the Scholiast of Apollonius Rhodius, (Arg, 
L. iv. 1091.) accompanied Perseus froni Seriphm to the Pelopgn- 
nesus. But if we trust to Pausanias, the Cyclopes must have been 
established in Argolis before the time of Perseus, since they are 
said to have built the walls of Tiryns for Proetus. In all events 
the Cyclopes must have inhabited Mycena^ Argo^^ and Tiryns^ 
before the time of Phcecuvy or Nausithousy the father of Alcinous j 
and since they were in tlie neighbourhood of 7ra?2jen, it may 
be inferred^ that their descendants expelled the Pkaaces from 
Hyperia* 

2. Homer tells us, (Odyss. H.) that Nausithous was the son of 
Neptune. I observe, that Hyperes, who built Hyperiuy is like- 
wise said to have been the son of Neptune ; (Pausan. L. ii. C 30.) 
and that Aetiusy who obtained the government both oiAnthea and 
of HyperiUi changed the name of the region, and called it Post- 
donia. Strabo (L. viii.) says that Trcezen was sacred to Neptune, 
and that it was formerly called from him Posidonia, If, then, the 
. PluBoces came from Hyperia in the plain of Trcezen^ we shall 
easily understand, why Homer, in the language of poetry, calls 
their leader, the son of Neptune. 

8. But, it will be said, the fountains of Hyperia and Messeis 
were in the Pela'sgian Argos, or Thessaly, as is noticed by Strabo. 
I have only to observe in answer, that abundance of fountains and 
rivers may be found in the plain of Trcezen, There was a foun- 
tain there of the name of Hippocrene, as well as in Bceotia ; and 
, the river Chrysorhous is particularly mentioned by Pausanias. 
(L. iu C. 81.) With respect to the fountain Messeis^ there was' 
one of that name in Thessaly, another in Argos, and a third in 
, Laconia, as is attested by a Scholiast cited by Kuhnius M6<r<njtj, 

4. ^Ve have seen that all the Greek writers are agreed in stating, 
that the Corcyreans came from the Peloponnesus'; but some say^that 
they were colonists from Corinth, while others bring them from 
Phlius. The distance between Corinth and Phlius, in a straight 
line, I should suppose to be little more than 15 or 16 miles ; and 
the plain of Trcezen, I should reckon to be about 4*0 miles from 
Phlius, and about 35 from Corinth. If then the inhabitants of 
Hyperiay in the plain of Trcezen, found themselves liable to the 
depredations of the Cyclopes,, who were masters of several cities 
in their neighbourhood, it seems very natural, that they should 
seek for shelter from these strangers at Corinth and Phlius. In 
this manner, I think, we may account for the apparent contradic-' 
tions of the authors^ whom I have cited ; because yre ta%^ ^\>2^Y^vt^ 
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that these emigrants from Ifyperia afterwards em1>arked Hsukr 
the auspices of the Corinthians, and were triansplanted by them to 
the island of Corcyra. 

I have now, sir, stated my notions to you, concerning the oripft 
of the Phaaces ; and only lament, that I could not do it moit 
bHefly, and in a more perfect manner. 

I amji Sir, 

Your. Humble Servant, 

W. DRUMMONR 
JLogte Ahnondi Feb. 25. 1812. 

p. S» I QUght to have remarked, that the words, . . , 

which I have rendered too generally <<in spacious HyperteP indi- 
cate a wide region, or plain, as belonging to Hyper ia. The plain 
of TnezeUi from Potamia to the nearest point of the island of 
Poros, seems to extend about 20 miles. It is not 3 miles in 
breadth. But a plain, which iSs20 miles in length, might merit 
the epithet bestowed by Homer on Hyperia, 
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€€ jl run a mucJc^** says Dr. Johnson in his Djct. 
^ signifies, I know not from wh^t derivation, to run madly ad 
attack all that we meet :' 

^ * Frontless, and satire-proof be scow'rs the streets^ 

* Aud runs an Indian muck at aU he meets/ Drtdev. 

' Satire's my weapon^ but I'm too discreet 

f To run a muckf and tilt at all I meet/ Pope's Hob .' 

. I should have imagined that the epithet Indian, which DrydeO) 

whom he <]uotes, gives to the word muck, would have led this 

. great man to refer .the expression to some Indian custom, and 

. therefore to examine some books of eastern travels, where h^ 

wx)iildhave found it very satisfactorily explained: « The. slaves 

(at Batavia,) <wlien determined on revenge, often swallow,, for die 

purpose of acquiring artificial courage, an extraordinary dose of . 

opium, and soon becoming frantic, as well as desperate, not onl^ 

stab the objects of their hate, but sally forth to attack, in w^ 

manner, every person they meet, till self-preservation renders it 

necessary to destroy them : they are said in that state to be rtmniit 

« mucky and instances of it ate not more common among slavsS) 

,than among free natives of the country, who,, in the anguish fo 

'losing their money, effects, and sometimes their famSi^, at gannngy 

4o which they are violently addicted, or under the pressure of wi< 
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ither passion, or misfortune, have recourse to the same remedy 
nth the same fatal effects.'* Sir George Staunton's Embassg to 
Ikinai Vol. I. p. 264. « It has been usual to attribute to the 
►ractice f of taking opium] destructive ^consequences of anothier 
tature •, from the frenzy it has been supposed to excite in those, 
^ho take it in quantities. But this should probably rank: with 
he many errors, that mankind have been led into,^ by travelled 
iddicted to the marvellous •, and there is every reason to believ* 
hat the furious quarrels, desperate assassinations, and sanguinar]^ 
ittacks, which the use of opium is said to give birth to, ars idle 
lotions, originally adopted through ignorance, and since main* 
lairied, from the mere want -of investigation, without having any 
jolid foundation : that those desperate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us wtwtfc, and by the natives 7wowgfa»i5i do actually 
take place, and in some parts of the east, frequently, (in J^va in 
particular) is not to be controverted •, but it is not equally evident 
that they proceed from any intoxication, except that of their 
unruly passions : too often they are occasioned by excess of crt|elrjr 
and inji^stice in their oppressors: on the west-coast of Sumatra 
about 20,000 pounds' weight of this drug are consumed annually, 
yet instances of this crime do not happen, at least within. the 
scope of our knowledge, above once in two or tbjree years*^ 
Marsden's SwJWfl^a p. 24j1. 

E. H. BARKER. 
Trin. Cull. Cam. April Uth, 1812. 
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To f HE Editor of ths Classical Journal. 

Sir, fTp 

Ji HE annexed repartees, by Professor Porsbn, having 
been lately communicated to me by a friend, I hereby take*the 
opportunity of offering you them for insertion in the next Number 
of your useful publication. The two former relate to Hermann, 
the German metrical scholar ; the latter is an. extemporary stricture 
-on fourof the mdgus po^tarifm of the late, or present, age. The 
author of the article on the newly published edition of Porson^ 
Hecuba (Edinb. Rev. No, XXXVII, P. 64, &c.) seems to en^ 
tertain a high opinion of the metrical ability of Mr. Hermann. 
« Mr. Porson," says he, «« appears to have considered [him] rather 
ts a personal enemy, than as a literary antagonist. Almost every 
line of Mr. Porson's Supplement contains an allusion to some 
blunder committed by the above-mentioned learned person," &c. 
▲s if it required any more than the Reviewer's own words 16 
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condemn this man of metre ! If Professor Porson has occasion to 
allude to the blunders of this metrical scholar almost in every line 
of the Supplement to the Preface of the Hecuba, these blunders, 
must) we should suppose, be tolerably numerous — so numerous, 
at all events, as to preclude the possibility of Mr. Hermann ever 
being a rival of. the Professor's. Mr. Person's generoisity was 
such, that it cannot for a moment be supposed he could consider 
any one as << a personal enemy," from causes which would ensure 
them his respect and admiration. It was said of the Newfound- 
land dog, that instead of putting the squeamish cur upon an 
equality with himself, he quietly seized him by the collar and 
dropped him into the puddle. The remark is applicable here, in 
spite of the illiberal reflection of the Reviewer, If this will not suf- 
fice, let the Reviewer be shown Person's note on the Medea 675. 
Axttong other metrical feats, it was Hermann's opinion that i 
tribrach might be in all places at once but the last of the iambic 
senarius. On this, Porson hailed him most happily with this 
couplet, constructed after his own prescription. 

6 [j^TpiKog ufjierpog^ 6 (ro^o$ acro^o^, lyevsro. 

Again on the same illustrious personage we have the following 
lines from the same pen ; 

The Germans in Greek 
Are hard for to seek ; 
Not five in five score^ 
But ninety-five more ; 
Save but Godfrey Hermann, 
And he's a d — d German. 

which has been thus rendered in Greek by an Etonian, a friend 
of the Professor's; 

NrfiUg eio-i fAerpoov ol TevTOveg' o6^ 6 jxsv, og 5'ou* 
iJ«VT6^, -ttX^v " EgiJi^avvos* 6 S* '^ Epfjt,oiv\fos [jlaXm TeCrcov, 

Parodied, no doubt, from an Epigram in the Anthologia ; 

Ka) ToSf Jrjfio^oxoVf Xioi xsocol' oJ;^' 6 jutev, oj you* 

I proceed to' the next in order, which needs no comment. It 

was produced in true style, • Iv xuX/xcov oivoTAavijToif vxo^ieui 

dfulKKaig^ on the Prof essor being requested to enumerate the 

bards of his age. 

Poetis nos laitamnr tribus, 
Pye, Peter Pindar, et SmaU Pybua ; 
His si tu qnartnm addere pergis, 
Quartus addatur;— -Sir Bland Burgess. 



I remain, your's truly, 

FARRAGO UBELU. " 



London, April, 1812. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE OF BLOMFIELD'S 

PROMETHEUS. 



1 o the readers of a periodical journal, which from its very name 
may be expected to take early notice of works connected with 
Classical literature, it will seem surprising that Mr. Blomfield's 
former edition of the Prometheus should have suffered an almost 
total neglect at our hands, fill the appearance of a second. Let 
not, however, the omission of our duty be supposed to originate 
in a want of inferest in the cause of Gteek letters, nor in a little 
estimation of Mr. Blomfield's talents. On the contrary, we 
should have been happy to have been the first to hail with Senti- 
ments of unfeigned joy ^the dawn of returning day, that seemed 
to close, with inauspicious gloom, in the death of Porson. 

But as circumstances have prevented the earlier publication of 
remarks drawn up on the first perusal of Mr. B.'s volume, it 
would have been unseasonable now to revert to the subject, were 
it not in a manner forced upon bur attention, by the appearance of 
Mr. B.'s enlarged and improved reprint of the Prometheus. 

Since Mr. B. has enjoyed an honor, we believe unprecedented 
in the annals of English editors of Greek authors, of finding such 
a demand for his publication, as to warrant a re-impression in the 
course of twelve months, it is unnecessary for us to give 
a detailed account of a work that must be in the hands of 
every scholar. We shall, therefore, only touch upon subjects 
remarkable for novelty or truth. But after the recent publica- 
tion of Mr. Butler's edition of the Prometheus, feme persons 
may ask, what novelty or -truth can be sought and obtained^ 
which that volume doe's not supply, and not a few be disposed to 
cry, ohejam satis est Promethei. 

Were we, indeed, to estimate the utility and necessity of new 
editions of the Classical writers, by the number, rather than the 
nature, of those before the public, the justice of this cry could .. 
admit of no dispute \ since of this very play, either separate or 
incorporated with others of the same or different authors, eight 
editions, at least, to say nothing of reprints, have, exclusive of 
Mr. B 's, been, during the last sixty years, sent into the world. 

But as it is the quality, and not the quantity of the information 
relating to a classic author, that determines the necessity of 
a new edition of his works, we must equally admit that Mr. B. 
was perfectly justified in making the Prometheus the subject of 
his first editorial attempt. For, without invidiously depreciating 
the merits of preceding editions, whether of the single tragedies or 
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whole remains of ^schylus, we are free to confess ther^ is none 
which the young or more advanced scholar can read with satisfac- 
tion or delight. That of Stanley, indisputably the best com« 
mentator on -Sischylus, is cursed with the worst of texts> while 
that of Porson,' with the best text, is without a word of com- 
mentary, a manifest desideratum in an author like iSschylus. To 
remedy these contrary evils, was doubtless Mr. B's object. He 
has accordingly presented us with a text which, if not pure, is at 
least respectable ; and in the place of the tedious and misnamed 
explanatory commentary of Schutz, he has given us the fruit of 
his reading, which, extensive and accurate, closely connected withi 
and bearing well upon, his author, does no little credit to his indus* 
try and taste. 

Of the various cpmmentators who have preceded Mr. B., and 
of their respective merits, an account will be found in the Joumali 
No. I* And to the readers of that article it will be unneces* 
sary to prove how little, with very few exceptions, j^l£schylus 
is indebted to the abilities of his editors. It now remains 
for us to examine, what are the obligatipns the Father of Tragedf 
owes to Mr. B.'s exertions* 

From the preface we learn, that Mr. B. intends his publicatiao 
chiefly for the use of tyros, and that consequently he has endear 
voured to remove such impediments as are likely to stop their 
progress. The chief of which arising ex lingiuB insolentiaj mm 
tsperpkxa verborum constrtictione, Mr. B. concaves will be most 
^ectually overcome by a Glossary, that shall explain, by referenct 
to lexicographers and scholiasts, the meaning .of the SesqiupedaUcm 
words of -ffischylu^. 

The adoption of this plan, which forms the peculiar novelty of 
Mr. B.'s edition, has met with such general approbation, as to 
induce Mr. B. to enlarge it in his second impression, by consider 
able additions. Nor do we object to this, or any other means that 
an editor chooses to make use of, for the communication of use&ii 
or entertaining remarks. 

Although Mr. B. has, in the arrangement of the text, chieflf 
followed the 8vo. Glasgow - Porson, he has still been able to 
make improvements upon it, hy havhig access to Subsidia^ eicher 
unknown to, or but partially used by, other editors. They consist 



» See Bl. on vv. 17, 189, 981, 1093. 

To these corrections must be added Porson's conjecture on v. 701. which, 
though not obelized, offends against the Iambic measures, by the introduction ot 
an anapeest. The emendation, likewise, of Gaisford, on v. S6i, may be consi- 
dered, from the strong body of evidejice, that Porson has endeavoured to rap- 
port it by, as the equal property of the late (^^arabridge, and present Oxford 
Greek Professors. Besicjes the above-mentioned notes of Porson, there will l>e 
ibund remarks by the same scholar, in Mr. Blomfield's edition, on the foLowiDf 
verses, 23, 59, 60, 179, 194, 198, 199, 256, 279, 310, 330, 337, 363, 386, 3«| 
S97, 462, 463, 542, 591, 630, 636, 645, 658, 706, 793, 994. 
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of the MSS. notes of Lewis Theobald, Samuel Musgrave^ and; 
Richard Porson, together with the various readings of eight 
written documents ; the collations of five of which were . pub- 
lished by Vauvillier^ in iSotices des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
du Moiy and of the remaining three, Mr. B. has been indebted to 
the MSS. papers of Porson for the various, readings of one, to 
Thomas Gaisford for the collation of another, and for those of the 
third to the late W. Windham, in whose possession was a copy 
of Stanley's JSschylus, in the margin of which the various read- 
ings of a MS. were recorded. But besides the above-mentioned 
copies, Mr. B. has quoted in various places the readings of 
twenty MSS. from the notes of Butler, and of two from those 
of Brunck. 

In such a collection of various readings scraped together from 
thirty MSS. the admirers of jEschylus might fairly hope to find 
frequent restorations of their favorite, author, especially in those 
passages that have hitherto defied the sagacity of first-rate scholars* 
But if such be their hopes, they will find themselves woefully disr 
appointed. Since of these thirty MSS. ten ' at lea^t ought to be de* 
ducted as l?eing every one of them quoted twice under different 
namesy and of the remaining twenty distinct and separate MSS. we 
find none venerable for their age, and only a few remarkable for 
some little superiority.- Dismissing then this subject, to dwell on 
which gives birth to the murmur of disappointment, and moaning 
of regret, we return to the mention of the subsidia supplied by 
the MSS. papers of Porson. These, however, are but trifling, two 
being the number of the notes of Musgrave, and one that of Lewis 
Theobald ; while those of Porson, scarcely more numerous, consist 
of a few references to authors, in whose works either the very 
words of the tragedian, or similar passages may be found ; but do 
aot, a(las ! contain more than two corrections of his own, of any 
importance! nor give, except in three instances at mo^t, even a 

' This has been satisfactorily proved by Cimsley, in the Edinburgh Review, 
Ne. xxxiii. before the appearance of whose remarks, we bad ourselves.arrived at 
iiearly the same conclusion, by aconiparison of the various readings of the MSS. 
ill question. But as the observations of E. are more full than what we have to 
ofl^, we readily suppress our own proofs, and earnestly recommend the perusal 
of tliat work to such of our readers, as wish to obtain the best information on this 
point. 

The similarity of the readings of the Aldine edition, with the MSS. Giielphel'- 
bytianuft, Baroccianus, and Venetus primus has been noticed by E. An equal 
coincidence exists in the readings of Robortellus with those of the MS. Medi- 
ceus, (or its kindred Codex Philelphi) viz. in vv. 15, sJO, 74, «43, 244, 363, 392, 
397, 4!?6, 441, 445, 486, 678, 679, 831, 897, and perhs^; in other places; and 
of the same edition with a Paris MS. (E.) in vv. 73, 74,^75, 379, 39«, 939, 943. 
The coincidence of another Paris MS. (G.) with MS. Med. or Cod. Philelph. is 
also notable, viz. in vv. 84, 98, 161, 270, 445, 458, 501, 526, 767, 994. While 
the identity of the Paris MSS. N. and Colb. is proved by the following refer- 
ences, viz. w. 21, 73, 168, 184, 379, :392, 426, 430, 458, 460, 499, 608, 683, 710, 
784, 889, 994, 1085. 

Vol. v. No. x. ^ 
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hint towards the elucidation and correction of tho^ passagei^ 
iitrhich are marked by an obelus in the Glasgow ^£schylus« 

We have now touched upon all the subjects in Mr. B/s pre£ice 
to his first edition — except where he tells us, that in the choral 
^ngs he has generally followed the arrangements proposed in 
Bumey's Tentamen: and where he gives due acknowledgment 
to the liberality of the University, for printing his volume free 
of expense. 

In the 2d edition, however, we meet with some a^lditional 
remarks, that will scarce be understood by those unacquainted 
with the different reviews of Mr. B.'s volume published in this 
country. In these improvements have been suggested, which Mr. B. 
has either adopted, or stated his reasons for rejecting. To the 
remarks of Elmsley the admirers of iEschylus and purchasers of 
Mr. B/s second edition are equally indebted ; the first for some 
elegant conjectures on their favorite author, the last for an increase * 
in mose parts of the Glossary formerly deficient, and for the addi- . 
tion of an index that will answer almost the purpose of a complete 
Index Verborum of the Prometheus. 

Mr. B. moreover laments, that his adherence to the arrange- 
ments of Bumey was originally too servile. But as he has not 
specified when he would wish to desert his former euide, we are 
left to draw what conclusions we can on this point, from Mr. B.'s 
examination of Bumey's Tentamen, in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. XXXV. in which Mr. Blomfield has expressed opinions very 
similar* to those in his present work. 

On any subject, which, considered by itself, is of little import- 
ance, and consequently does not provoke discussion, from whence 
alone truth is ultimately gained, we are not surprised that persons 
should remain in error. But when the investigation of the mea- 
sures of the Grecian stage is closely connected with our know- 
ledge of the genuine language of their drama, and when consi-' 
derable progress has been made in that investigation, and an 
approximation to truth arrived at, we conceive Mr. B. pays a bad 
compliment to his own judgment, and none to that of his readers, 
by neglecting to take advantage of all the light which the exertions of 
modem schola/s have thrown on the metres of the poets of Greece. 
Mr. B. indeed, states the reason of his deviation from his former 
opinions to be, that, as he is not one of those, who think tbe 
choral songs of -^Eschylus carr be reduced to rules, that admit of 
no dispute, he has determined hujiwnodi dtsputatwntbus, ut in re 

' We say similar, although we are aware that exceptions to our remark may be 
qnoted from those parts of tlie review, where Mr. B. proposes his owd bcw 
arrangeme^it of the £pode (v. 4^5—435.) and where he seems to approfe of 
l£laisliy*8 distribution Nof two Monostrophic Systems into one AntistroiHiic, bo^ 
•f neither of which attempts has Mr. B. expressed his present approbation ^ 
Ifo adoption of them in his second edition. 
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parim certdy supersedere. Can Mr. B. then seriously refuse to 
acknowledge that, by the labors of Canter and subsequent critics, 
if there be any thing certain in criticism, this is most certain, that 
the choral parts of the Prometheus may now be read, independent 
of a few literal errors and lacunce^ precisely in the same state in 
which they were sung to an Athenian audience ? On Mr. B.'s 
principle of giving our time and attention to matters only that 
can be demonstrated to be true, we must be content to resign 
one half of the ancient authors, whose writings have been saved 
from the wreck of time ; and instead of endeavouring to rescue 
as much of the cargo as our best exertions may secure, to leave 
the vessel, still richly freighted, gradually and irretrievably to fall 
to pieces, be- cause, forsooth, our labor may be in vain. 

By an extension of this principle, that would, if put into prac- 
tice, rather lead us back to ignorance, than forward in improve- 
ment, all the discoveries of critics on every point, and especially in 
those relating to the laws of prosody and metre, ought to be buried 
in oblivion, and considered only as the dreams of disordered fancy. 
For in what, even in the most common points of criticism, do we 
arrive at absolute certainty? All our knowledge of ancient 
authors depends but on probabilities, that may, and often do, 
approximate to certainty, but can never perfectly reach it. ,. 

There is another subject on which we must differ from 
Mr, B. In his opinion, ^schylus was ignorant of Geography 
and Mythology, and has committed blunders, which it was the 
author's business to avoid, and not his editor's to reconcile and 
correct. But till we have some proof of this alleged ignorance 
of the writer, we must continue to arraign the negligence of the 
transcriber, who has made -ffischylus speak a language not his 
own. The only passage that gives birth to even the suspicion *of 
this charge against the poet, admits 'of an easy correction. We 
shall speak of it in our remarks on v. 428. 

The last observation in the new preface relates to Mr. B.'s in- 
novations in the position of accents and breathings against the 
rules of Grammarians. The reasons of these changes Mr. B. 
tells us will be given in the Preface to the S. C. Thebas, shortly 
to be published, after the model of his edition of the Prometheus. 

This annunciation of another play, which, from passages 
. in the Glossary we learn, is to be followed by the Persse, and 
indeed the whole remains of ^schylus, we receive with real joy, 
Jjnd earnestly hope no untoward accident will prevent a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished for. 

So much for the Preface. We proceed to the play itself, on which 
we shall make our remarks with freedom, and without asperity. 
Yet should our regard to truth and justice compel us to adopt* 
occasionally, the language of censure, more than of ^jraiae«>Hi^^'^ 
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Mr. B. will bear in mind^ that our object is solely to increaie 
reputation, by pointing out errors hereafter to be corrected^ wc 
hope, with the same readiness that he has shown already, in a imm- 
ner honorable to himself, and useful, as an example, to others. The 
charge we have to make against Mr. B. is one, tliat honor will, 
doubtless, lead him to avoid, especially as his own abundance 
precludes the necessity of robbing othiTS. In some instances, 
Mr. B. seems to have neglected to notice whence he obtained Jiis 
information, nor is due credit always given to tlie labora of 
Stephens, Stanley, and Alberti. 

To put, if possible, to the blush, the barefaced effirontery <rf 
those editors, who have lately subjected themselves to the charge 
of plagiarism, is the cause of our speaking on a subject, that cannot 
fail to be interesting to all who have seen, with mixed sensations 
of indignation and contempt, the impudent thefts of a Fiorillo 
and a Schutz." 

The necessary qualifications of an editor we conceive to consist 
in industry to collect materials, and judgment to arrange them \ 
in a wish to supply the deficiencies of his predecessors, and abi- 
lity to correct their errors ; in impartiality to dispense to others 
their due, and intrepidity to assert his own. Of the possession of 
most of these qualities, Mr. B. has given honorable proof. To 
his industry, judgment, and intrepidity, we are.jeady to bear wit- 
ness ; and ot his want of impartiality, w^have truly, though 
painfully, spoken. It now remains for us "to give specimens of 
his power, to supply the defects, and to correct the errors of 
former times. On this point, we shall best arrive at truth by 
comparing Mr. B.'s text with that of the 8vo. Glasgow — ^Porson. 
In that edition, a number of words are found with an obelus pte« 
fixed, by which mark it is understood Porsou meant to express his 
disapprobation of the word so obelized, and his intention to propose 
another in its place. But of this intention death prevented the 
execution ; and we are consequently left in the dark as to the 

' To these tcorthies might easily be added a catalogue of names of, we are 
grieved to say, our own countrymen, from the days of Rentley, <lown to the 
kitest and most insignificant writers of these times. But, hoWiever anmsins sach 
a detail might be, in the case of the dead, it would answer no purpose ; ana with 
the living, we should expose ourselves to more ill-will than we care to undergo 
in behalf of literature. One honorable exception, however, sbonld be mactet 
(and from the prevalence of a crime, we do not think with certain persons that 
the detestation of it ought to be diminished,) in the case of Marklaod: a scholar 
whose memory will be chenshe4, atid whose example should be followed by all 
admirers LHertmtm Humardorum* No man, since the revival of learning, with 
the exception of Casaubon, has received so general a tribute of applanse, and so 
willing an lacknowledgmeut of his worth ; and noue has more justly deaerred this 
singular felicity ; the steady integrity of whose ohan|cter prevented the appro* 
prifttion to tiin^sclf of what was not his due, while'the genuine love fae bore ta 
the votaries of learning made liim more anximis to extend their finaey than ta 
j^icrease ln» p>rn. 
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word to be substituted^ except, in a few cases where Porson com- 
municated his ideas to -his friends, or committed them to paper. 

The number of obelised passages is thirty one. The intended 
corrections of six of these Mr. B. has obtained, viz. two from 
the published notes of Porson," and two from his MSS. papers 
preserved in Trinity College Library j* and four the friends of 
Porson have communicated to Mr. B. To some of the remaining 
twenty-five the inspection of former editions and of the writings 
of other scholars presents a r^ady clue; while some can be 
determined by conjecture alone. And it is by Mr. B.'s success in 
this last point that we must ascertain whether on him the mantle 
of Porson has or has not fallen. 

But though the examination of these manifestly corrupt pas- 
sages will be the principal subject of our remarks, our readers, or 
rather the readers of jEschylus, will not, we hope, be. displeased 
to find observations on other places, which, if not obelized by 
Porson, are nevertheless not free from suspicion of error, in the 
opinion of those, who are the least acquainted with the language 
of the Grecian Stage. Those passages, in particular, deserve 
out attention, which have been alluded to either in the 
Notice of Butler's edition, or in Elmsley's Review o( Mr; 
Blomfield's edition, together with those on which Mr. B. himself 
has tried his powers as an emendatory critic ; and as both the last- 
mentioned scholars have expressed their thoughts in Latin, in 
oflFering either objections or confirmations, we shall be best' 
understood by adopting the same language. 



Observationes nonnuUa in Mschyli Promethea et in Blomfieldi 

Notas. 

2, "Afiporov slg hpr^iuiav* Ita Bl. e monitu ipsius Porsoni, qui 
obelo afiuTov notaverat, propter loca plurima Grammaticorum, e 
quibus Scholia Veneta, Eustathius, Phavorinuset Suidas hi scripto 
codice diserte laudant, Porsono aliisque indicati, afiparov, Atque ita 
kgisse, inquit BL, videntur Hesychius et Schotiastes. Horum verba si 
protulisset Bl. et altenim cum altero contulisset, certo qertius 
esset visum utrunique banc lectiouem confirmare. Hesychius enim 
*APpOTOV, ocrriv^gaiTTOV. At Scholiastes ^ ^tot. to iypiov xa) a7retv$gamoy 
row Twrow on Se rotovrog 6 riwog sKslvog S^Aov oltto tov ehslv ifiarov elg 
s^fjilav. Ubi manifesto corrigi debet cifigorov, ut Scholiastes sibi 
consistat. In iEschylo tamen judice Bl. a/Sarov legerat Auctor 
Lexici MS. Bibl. Coislin. "Afiarov, ispov o(mq6(r\Tov egvjpLov. Sed' 
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« See Bl. on vr. 854, 953. * Se« Bl. on T. 9. 650. 
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ea gl. qiiam et Suidas habet^ referri debet ad duo loca.Sophoclea: 
quorum alter est Qi^d. T. 738. *E^^\^r» aXXwv Xftffs\v dfiartiv tig 
ofo$f ubi afiotrov souat idem atque l^ijjxovi in altero QSd. C. 707. 
xcu Tov ajSoerov teov ^u\>Jiloi sunii debet ifiarov pro it^ov, a-wgimov. 

17. EuaogiaKiiv yap warpof Xoyouj /SaptJ. Sic Bl. ad mentem Por^ 
soni^ qui vulgatum h^aoptoLl^eiv obelo notavit. Neutra vox bodie io 
Tragicis comparet^ oliiu apud Sophoclem inventa sueopiaC^iv, teste 
Hesychio in V . 

9S, ToiaDr' airffipu> TOii ^iXaviqomoi} rporrov, Eimsleius dudnm 
monuit legenduni rrrrivpotj : quod^ ad Ivr^^pM lectiouem Codicit 
Medicei proximum^ recipere debuit Bl. Etenim neque a^ugeo eat 
vox probas monetae^ neque, si alibi extitisset, reddi potuisset per 
^* fructum reportasti." Citat quideni Bl. ad banc rem Eunp. 
Audrom. 1028. At vereor ne fraudi fiierit locus corruptissimuSy 
quominus perspectam Euripidis sententiam viri docti habuerint. 
Ibi vulgatur Be^axe 8' 'Argsihtf a\o^ou TraKoLiuon^y Avri t\ IvaAAaf ao"* 
^ivov davarcp, Upos rixvoov uTTfivga' 6eou Seou viv xiXsufTfL IrsoTpa^i} 
MavTOCVvov : at legi debet vpos tbkvcjdv ufrrivpoL Seo$' Osotj y ' ev X8J!t«u(r- 
[jmt' ioTpi^r^ MavToa-vvov x. t. X. redde " Occidit Agamemnon uxorisi 
nianibus interfectus ; ipsa quoque uxor^ mortem morte repepdens, 
a liberis suis occidit. Hanc deus abstulit : dei saltern fs^tidici 
monitis filius incitatus est^ &.c." Cf. TEschyl. Choeph. 932. "EKeure 
ieaJT^av 6 Trvi^^^cros ^vyci$ Oeoiev Iv ^patoLla-iv doppLYifuivog, Sed ad 
aTHjtJpa revertor : bene vocem exponit nesychius ^A'jnjuqot, «$?x«, 
«$s7Xiv. EugiTflhiis 'AvdgopLOL^ri: 

42. AUl ye S^ vriXr); <ru. Ita MSS. plures. Bl. post Brunckium 
Ti in ye mutavit : at rectius Elmsley voluit Al ul rt ^ vijXjjj o*«. 
Similiter in Soph. Eleclr. 153. vice al al. Brunck e MS. dedit 
aUl. Certe ad dialogi ratiouem melius esset dictum al al quan^ 
me) propter sequentem tgvjveh&ai, 

49. "AiravT* eTrga^&Yi ttX^v deowr* xoipavHv, Licet Porsonus vocem 
Ittgayhi obelo figat^ et vitiosam censeat Bl. nihil tamen in textu 
mutavit Bl. neque in notis quidquam tentavit. Ipse olim conjeci e 
verbis Scholiastae l7rpa;^9>), avr) toO cSpiora* Terxyjrtfrrai collatis cum 
Hesychii gl. neTrgooraifoigtcrTaiy rervTrooTat hie veram posse lectionem 
crui; "Avav treTr pwrar ^eoltri wX^v ye xoipavelv; cui simile est iUud 
Tf-yap^eTTpoorat Zriv) ^rX^v &e) xpareiv. At hanc conjecturam rejecit 
BL quia nescit ^' an a?rav iri'TrpooTai satis accurate dici possit." Ob- 
jection!, fortasse validae^ satisfactum esset legendo ro irav more 
JEscbyleo vel Il&v roi irsvgcoTai : cf. Ajac. 86. Feyoiro /jLevr av »«». 
Sed, ut yerum fatear, inest altius quid tarn Imic versui quam praece- 
denti xotxouv uvot/Xov. Audacem fortasse conjecturam periclitari 
possuni : at in his modus est tenendus. Moneo tantum quod nullu^i 
sit inter aXXog et xoigaysiv nexus : et quod arctissime cohaerere 
debeant 7Xi}v et xo^gavelv, particul^ ye vel interposit^ vel non. Euri- 
^ pidis verba Bl. post Schutzium citavit in suam rem panun com-. 
iB^oda. Nulluji etenim est ambigendi locus utrum ;^e&gi;^ necnCii 
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cum dsov conjungi debeat. Rectius citasset V. D. exemplum cou- 
stnictionis dubiae v. 235. inter Gnom. Monostich. Brunck. 
Ofou yoig ovh)$ €UT\jy(fi ^gorujv ivsv : ubi ivsu non ad figorm sed ad 
Beov pertinet. 

51. ''Eyvsoxa f To7(r5ff xouSev oLvrsivsh e^oo. Ita Porsonus d/SeX/fei. 
Edidit Bl. xa) roi<r$* ov^h : Elmdeius vult rolarlh* ovlh, deleto xal, 
Sed neuter vidit esse dictum tokt^ kvrwKiiv nonnisi de personis. 
Objici quidem possunt Eurip. Hippol. 404. et Soph. CEd. C. 998. 
quorum uterque locus est emendatu facillimus, ^Iter e scripto 
codice, alter e conjectura. Praestat igitur "Eyvcoxa xat^ro^'xo^ev 
iafTuirniv iyy), Cf. Alcest. 1102. Antig. 1082. ^Eyvot)xaxoiuTO$. 

75. Pro Toipyov ou fuaxpc^ woya>. MSS. 3 cum Rob. XpAra, 
quod Bl. non aspernatur propter CEd. C. 1541. Bpaxsl (rifv Syxco 
x%\ xpovo). Verum ibi ^uv dativum postulat. Elegantius esset 
IJMKpov vovoVf vel ^povov : cf. Phoen. 726. OcAoijx* aV aX)^ rovi* 
om voXXou TTovov. Ubi citat Valck. Platonis Legg. iv. p. 7Q8. D. 
TO hi avpLirv^a'M — ^povov voXKotj xa\ irayp^aXcTOV : sed praefero vovov : 
cf. Soph. JPhiloct. 26. roSgyov ov fAo^Kgotv xiyus ubi Schol. ou pMxgcii 
hha^iis Yj iji,axgov tt^vov hofuevov, 

83. Upoa-riSu Servatur a Bl. qui tamen in GIojMario dubitat 

annon- vpocrr/^ potius sit scribendum. Etymol. M. p. 478, 10. ot 

• *Amxo)y eotv jxij ^^gYjO-oovTM tco it xaruXrj^ttf yjpSivrm rois rplrois 

iFpoiriirois TaV '^rugararixm ev rolg vpoTTUxTixolg olov, rr/flijy, rr/Sij^, ^^9i}> 

86. avrov yoip crs lei IIpoiJLiiieoos. Ita Bl. Ipse olim emendavi <rt hi 
' Ilpoiurfiict^^ in eo peccans quod npofj^rjiias non ngofAr^ilci^ scripserim. 

Nostram conjecturani firmat Schol. B. XF*** ^^^' TrpofMiielas, et 
»equitur Elmsleius, bene advocato 479j 4B0. loco; plane simil- 
limo. 

87. "Oto? rgoTTM T^o-y lxxuX«crfl^<rgi rtJp^ij^. " Mira verborum simi- 
litudo in fragmento Pindari apud Apolion. Dyscol. Exc. p. 428. 
Srrij §)j TpoTTos e^exuXia-dri viv.*' Haec Bl. At nemo sanus^ quin de sani- 
tate fragmenti haereat. Vellem eqnidem viam sibi invenisset BL 
unde ex his dumetis se eripere potuisset. 

116, Sgo(rvTO$ Tj^giretog ij xex^ajttsvij. Porsonus iiia-tnog obelo 
figit : $ei(r<njTos dat Bl. post Bumeium ob 643. OewrcuTov ^eiiMovx 
xui dta<pioqoiv : et sic exhibent MSS. 4 cum edd. principibus. At 
non sine jure Elmsleius monuit duplicem a- in hac voce et compo- 
sitis ab ^schyleo more abhorrere. Neque enim xpa«rvoa-avrof in 
287. nee dgoVtrurovin 618. nee XajSgocovrov in 622. nee metrum patitur, 
neque postulat avroVo-vrov in Eumen. 166. (quoniam in DochmllicO 
Pa^n 4tus Choriambo respondere potest) prsesertim cum Sopho- 
cles, teste Hesychio V. ^uroo-vrov alterum <r rejecit, Extat quidem 
MirevToi in Agam. 896. et e/rKrcvroug ibid. 1159* sed neuter locus 
suspicione vacat. Quod ad Promethei loca spectat, priorem ab 
Eustathio emendavit CasaubonuS; teste Butlero, diopTos, cui £siyet 
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' BkoDTov 1} fipoTSiov in 790. : ad quam normam posterior quoque Io€iu 
redigi potest legendo vel Oeopfvrov vel Seoa-^orov : vox utraque est 
proba; monetae : adi Inter pretes ad Hes)tf:hium. 

8S(ri$ou(ra nirpai^ irpoo'atjoimfjLsvov TaTc^' o(§fl(|u^yro8sTO»(ri Xujxai^. Ita 
edidit Bl.lectore tamen non monito unde sl<riBov<rei pendeat. Syn- 
taxin quidem salvam reddunt. MSS. 2. et Schol. B legendo gkr«8o5<ri 
sed omni locutionis veniistate amissa. Scribenduin olim volui et 
nunc moneo elo-tSoucrijj nergoi Tr^oo-auaivojxeyoy TaS* u^oLfMLvro^erom 
x6fMug» Cum Ijuiou subaudito in lii.oi(riv concordat g»<ri8otJ(nij, of. 
Plioen. 390. ThYifx^ovfis <^6yix; ept^ig. Quam facile gltnSoOcri et eWihwrfi 
confundi possint; pro dociimento est similis varietas ttoo-i et w-atn)? in 
V. III. Mox TTSTgx TaSff Trpoa-uvonvofji^evov — Xujxaij eandem ipsam coOp 
structionem habet atquc;^aXxgiJfux(rt ngo(T'jra(r(ruXs6(roorM^* onrttv^panftf 
irayco in v. I9. Et proiecto Aid. cum multis MSS. dat w-erpa— 
rals ut legebat quoque Schol. A' cujus verba sunt 7r§a^ rj verpa 
^ripamiLsvov, Quod ad tolI^ e touV efformatum, id fieri potest facil- 
linie, ut periti norunt : unde patet quod in archetypo Codlcis ad- 
. scriptum fuerit iota non subscriptum. 

160. TaPTupov rJKSV, §e(rjw,oTj uXvroi; ^Ayploi^ TreXacra^, cog fjJjTS feoj, 
MriTs Tig aXKog towV eTrey^^si. Ita olim edidit BL ay§/o«j scilicet 
vice ayp/co^, quod Porsonus obelo figebat, e MSS. adsumto, et 
ftijTg, contra MSS. multorum scripturam (jlt^ttots, servato. Ad 
base in ed. 2dk. mutavit e monitu Elmsleii iTrsyij^e* in lygyijflei. Cm 
tamen viro docto alia jnbenti non obsecutus est. Verum ipse 
neque Blomfieldi ncque Elmsleii lectiones comprobare possum ; 
quippe qui nullus dubitem quin ukirroig aut ex interpretatione pra^ 
aut e prav^ scriptura profluxerit. Nullo jure Promethei vincjila 
aAura dici possunt, e quibus ipj>e Prometheus noverat se fore Ube- 
ratum. Deleatur igitur aKurotg, vel in avroig mutttur ut.Sefl-jxoif 
auroif regatur a (Tuv subaudito : cf. 1083. Quarum pri^>ri conjecture 
admiss^, mox legi potest 'fig imyittots ieog jx^ts tij aXAof IlehAcroLg «rl 
Toio-S* lysyr^^u : posterior vero si cui magis arrideat , is legat */lf 
[AYjTe isog junfre rig u\Xog nsXoL<rag otygloog toTo'S' lyeyi^flg*. 

168. *0 y kynxoTcog us) Ssfji,evog oiyvoLfx/jrTOV viov, Acif^votrat. Ita 
recte Bl. Cum Pauwio Elmsleius reponendum voluit ridefx-evof: 
quia as* cum participio aoristi raro conjungitur. Huic objectioni 
respoiidei Bl, his verbis, *^ Monendi sunt tirones ae) non cum voce 
isfMvog sed cum laiuyarui capiendum esse.'' Atqui monendi sunt 
JBditores ^EscLyli voculam cui arctissime cohaerere cum sviKorais* 
Ssepe enim as) cum alio adverbio conjungitur vid. Porson. ad Phao. 
1422. et Orest. 1679. Exemplis locutionis Se/xevoj voov adde Theog. 
89* TcotActpov $sfji.svog voov. 

179. Ku) \i! 0VT8 dat Bl. in nova editione ad Porsoni mentem, 
vice jca) fu outL Versus duo proxime sequentes mendpsi sunt. 
' 189. AiUot y&q ufji,<p). Teste Burneio emendabat Porsonus y^Pi 
a suo obelo notatum^ legendo I' : et sic dat BL coUato CEd. 
C. 1468. 
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195. Plane singulare est illnd aXX' ifi^woig otw. In quO; ni fallor, 
latet waAiv Mr 00. Hesych. '(hri(r(o, iraXiv Zcrtgov jxerci tslvtm mm) 
tJ f/tihXov. Vid. Elmsleium ad CEd. T. 490. 

His observationibus haud pauca sunt addenda^ quse alio tempore 
fleproinentur. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

' 1 OBSERVE with much pleasure that so large a part 

of your Journal is devoted to disquisitions on the most important 
subject to which literature^ and especially the knowledge of tfatt 
ancient languages, can possibly be applied — I mean the elucida- 
tion of the sacred writings. Ii there should be any thing which 
can forward this useful plan, in the following remaiics on the 
reading and interpretation adopted in some parts of our public trans* 
lation, you may perhaps find room for them in your next number. 

Romans, ch, 6.y. 5, " For if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his 
resurrection." << Planted together'* does not appear to me to convey 
either a clear or adequate view of the meaning of the original—^ 
oifK^vra. I think that the subjoined version is both more distinct 
and more expressive — << For if we have been tmited "or . << assi* 
mUated in the likeness of his death, so we shall be united'^ (or 
rather, in this latter instance, « horn againy* << regenerated toge-^ 
thet'*) in the likeness of his resurrection, 

Ch. 11. V. 8. « Slumber'* — Greek xaravwfis. This word might 
be translated as literally and as emphatically " stupor,* or « hard^ 
ened insensibility* (or) " indifference" Emesti says, that when 
the latter meaning is taken, it is better to read xaroLvwrroL^i^ ; but 
his words are general, and ^e does not allude to this passage. 

Ch. 12. V. 1. Reasonable service — I prefer another translatioik 
than the one here given, of the original words — r^v Xoyix^ 
karpuatv. Now " XxTpsiot* signifies the celebration of the Eu- 
charist, or Lord's Supper. It seems to me then that the version 
ought to be « sacrament ** — that is, ^< your reasonable, your true 
and spiritual dedication of your souls to God at the Lord's Supper," 
meaning that the << living and holy sacrifice" of our bodies, that 
is, of our livesy is the real celebration qf the Sacred Mystery, and 
that merely receiving the bread and wine without an earnest huiw 
gering and thirstitig after righteousness, and without sincere 
attempts at amendment, with humble dependence on divine aid, 
is not, and cannot be, an « qcceptaile " offering to Himj who is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 

Ch. 14. V. 1. Doubtfid disputations — the Greiek is more enst« 
getic> and the meaning of the unpoitaat ^i«ce^ ^xCy^mc^^^ m "dc^ 
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text caH nerer be too strongly or too frequently inculcated^ <« Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye" — or « confirm ,y«^— -** but 
bewilder him not in the discussion of abstruse and subtle coninh 
versiesJ* 

1 Corinthians, 10. v. 22, << Do we provoke the Lord to ji«- 
loustf ?*' Whatever may be the usual meaning of the word, irapr- 
?ijAectf, I cannot agree in attaching to it the signification of ^^praoc^ 
ing the Lord to Jealousy," wnich version is employed in several 
passages of our authorised translation. It is true, indeed> that no 
person who has any conception of the attributes and perfection of 
the Deity, as revealed to us in Scripture, can allow any ilotion, 
however vague, to enter his mind sdong with these words, that 
God is actuated by passions which influence the human breast. 
But the use of language, which is invented by ihan to designate 
base and unworthy passions, ought never to be permitted, in the 
most remote degree, when speaking of the Deity. In emplopng 
the word «< anger" in this passage, we avoid this error, as the plurase 
then means << incurring that punishment which God has awarded 
to the commission of guilt," but tends to convey no meaning like 
what I have represented as improper. 

Ch. 1 1. V. 6. " Shorn or shaved'' As <* shaved** refers to the 
head, this is, I apprehend, an unmeaning tautology, as given in the 
English translation. Kelpcoy which is here rendered shorn^ signifies 
also absdndercj to crop : we may insert, therefore, in both parts of 
this verse, cropped^ in place of shorn^ and the tautology is not 
merely avoided, but the verse assumes a clear, obvious 'meanings 
Long hair was reckoned a beauty both among the Jews and other 
nations, and to be deprived of it implied, from their peculiar cus- 
toms and prejudices, some degree of disgrace. 

2 Cor. ch. 2i V. 10: — " For if I forgave any thing, to whom I 
forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ." 
M;^ny various readings have been proposed, and several brougltt 
ibrward out of different MSS. to remove the confusion which runs 
through this part of the verse. The reading in MilFs edition, by 
Kuster, seems to me fully the best, and if we allow for the tutn 
of the Greek idiom, I do not think that in the originalHiis reading 
is obscure. It may be translated, « If I forgave any thing to any 
one, I forgave it for your sakes, through the person of Christ." 

2 Corinth. 4. v. 15. Thanksgiving— Greek suxotpia-Tia; per- 
haps this may signify, (as ev^a^io'TioL means the mystery of the 
sacred stepper^ or our union with Chnstj) " through the union of 
many with Christ." The verse appears to me more clear and 
forcible, if this version be adopted. 

Galatians, 5. 21. Envyings — as emulations^ or more literal! v, 
envyingSf is inserted in the preceding verse, the repetition of it is 
•vidently redundant. It appears eidier to have crept in from the 
negligence of transcribers, or, as <^Sovoi, and the next word ^ni 
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ire similar nearly in sound, to have been inserted by some light- 
headed person as a jeu de mot. 

PhilippianSy ch. 1. v. 7. I'his verse is very awkwardly ren- 
dered in the English translation, which might be avoided by read- 
ing it thus, <^ Even as it is just for me to be of this opinion of 
you, because I am persuaded," (or « have it") " in my heart, 
that you are all partakers of my grace, both in my bonds and in the 
defence and confirmation of the Gospel," 

I beg leave to subjoin a passage in Plutarch's life of Solon, 
which contains a difficulty that has . not, as far as I know, ever 
been noticed. It occurred to me about two years ago, when read- 
ing that part of Plutarch. 

In Reiske's Edition, the passage referred to is in vol. 1. p. S78. 
Ere) 8e xaTorpoiaotg olvto$ kuuTOV 6 TIsio'/orTpaTo;, ^x?y 6$ ayogoivy 
M buyout xofJH^ofueyo$ xa) ttupw^vvs tov $^/tov dg ^la n}v irokneiav 
uwi xm v^pm 6?ri/3s^ot;XeujX6v«c, xai ttoXXou^ ^<X'^ ayavaxrotlyr^^ 
mai ^tmYtoL^y irpou-eX^oov 8yyv$ 6 2'oXeov xou Trogflurra^, Ov xoAco^, elxev, 
CO iraT 'IrwoxgaTOu?, VTroxoivp tov *0/ti}^ixov 'O^vciria, Taurot yoLq TOit^ 
Touj ToXirotg TTUpaxpouofi^svosi ol$ exmog tovs voXb/jlIovs i^r^ar^iTfy 
aixiT'ifLsyos kavrov. 

In this passage you will observe, that Plutarch says that Homer*s 
Ulysses wounded himself to deceive his enemies — whether or not 
this circumstance, in the life of Ulysses, was recorded in some 
part of Homer's poem not now extant, it is impossible as well as 
fhiitl^s, at this distant period, to attempt to investigate. We 
may inquire, however, whether any allusions to this part of hit 
character are ^ to be found in other ancient writers, or whether, 
from the general features of the anecdote, it may not be accounted 
one of those mistakes into which Plutarch was very apt to fall, 
partly from inaccuracy of recollection, and partly from confusion 
in the references which he was accustomed to make in hifi Com- 
mon Place Book. 

Should any of your Correspondents be able to throw any light 
upon this passage, I trust that they will communicate their know-* 
ledge to the world by means of your Journal. 

I remain, 8cc. 

Edinb. Feb. 1812. M. BRENT. 



On the Nature and Origin of the Ancient Christian Agapte. 

1 HE Agapa of the Primitive Christians were frugal and friendly 
repasts, provicied at the expense of the rich, who, on those occa- 
sions, asociated and ate with the poor} instituted for the promo- 
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tion of Christian charity and friendship ; and generally preceded 
oxfolUmed by the Eucharist/ 

The most detailed account of the manner in which the ancient 
Agapa: were celebrated, is that afforded by Tertullian ; « Cceiia 
nostra de nomine rationem sui ostendit. Vocatur ayonn^^ id quod 
dilectio penes Graecos est: inopes quosque refrigerip isto juva- 
mus. — Non prius discumbitur^ quam oratio ad Deum prasguste-^ 
tur. Editur quantum esurientes capiunt : bibitur quantum pudids 
est utile. Ita saturantur, ut qui meminerint etiam per noctem 
adorandum Deum sibi esse. Ita fabulantur, ut qui sciant, Domi- 
num audire. Post aquam manualem, et lumina, ut quisque de 
scripturis Sanctis, vel de proprio ingenio potest, provocatur in 
medium Deo canere. j£que oratio convivium dLirimit. Inde 
disceditur." * 

St. Jude has noticed these ^< Feasts of Charity," in his Epistle, 
T. IS. OxntA e!<r(v ev raT^ ayoLTroti^ VfjLwv (TTriXahsSf (Tvveua^voujcteyoj, 
k^i^M^ euvToiis TTOiixoLivovres. St. Peter also probably referred to 
these repasts, in 2 Epist. ii. 13. several ancient versions, and the 
Alex. MS. substituting ayixTrong for awaTaij. ' 

Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, mentions the ^< Cibus promiscuus 
ct innoxius," of the Christians, which they ate together after the 
celebration of the Eucharist : and the Apostate Julian (Fragment 
Orat.) enforces liberality on the Pagans by the example of the 
« GaKleans." — " The impious Galileans," says he, ^< having ob- 
served that oiir priests neglected the' poor, set about relieving 
them. And as they who design to kidnap children, in order to 
sell them, allure them by giving them cakes ; so the^e have thrown 
the true worshippers into Atheism, by first winning them ovtt 
with Charity, Hospitality, and the service of the tables." 

« In Julian's Greek, the words are 'AyxTraYi^ xa) wrodo^s lui 
h$txovloig Tpairs^oov. By the first of these Julian means> as I appre* 
hend, the Agapce^ or love-feasts. By the second, that hospitable 
reception which the first preachers of the gospel met with from 
their converts. By the third, the daily ministration^ or relief of 
the poor." ^ 

The Agapce were at first celebrated indifferently in churches, 
or in private houses, though Dilherrus thinks that St. Paul forbad 
them to be eaten in the churches, on account of the disorderly 
conduct of the Corinthians : " Paulus, cum schismatis potiiis et 
odii, quam concordiae et amoris, signa apud Goririthios, sendret, 
aliquantulum eas mutavit ; sacramque coenam, iis^ ppnjungi sqli- 
tam, seorsum celeb rari jussit : ita ut seorsum epularentur, ac 

Agapas instituerent privatim in ^edibus suis ; in coetu yero publicb 

*• ,■■■■■■ -» 

' Suiceri Tliesaorus, sab voce ^kfwny[ : and Hallett's ^lotes on sevenl Texti, 
&c. Vol. 3. p. f50— 265. 
^ ^Doloff c 39 

^ Builet's Hist.' of the Esta\)\isYm\eQl of ClunstiaQity, translatMl by Saliabniy 
p. 57, and p. 282. n. 
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conjunctim S. coenam sumerent." ' But if this were the case at 
that time, the restriction was soon laid aside, and the Agapx were 
again principally celebrated in the churches, and continued to be 
so until the 4fth century, when the Councils of Gangra, Laodicea^ 
and Carthage found it necessary to renew the restriction. 

These restrictive canons, however, did not entirely abolish them, 
but only prevented the celebration of them in the churches, for we 
find them noticed by the Council of TuUa, in A.D. 859, and 
afterwards by Arsenius, about the middle of the thirteenth cen-* 
tury.* 

The beneficence and charity exhibited by the Christians in their 
Agapae, led to the adoption of the word as a general term for 
eleemosynary donations. Thus Du Cange ( Glossarium)^ 
« Agape ; Eleemosyna, refectio pauperum. Glossae MSS. 
AgapiSf Caritasy \e\ refectio pauperum. In Sacramentario Gre- 
gorii M. ex Bibl. Ecclesise Belvacensis, habetur orcUio ad Jgapen. 
pauperum* Gloss. ^Ifrici : Agape, 0({tl1(0g0^" 

The term was also used to denominate the feasts celebrated bj 
the Christians on the birth-days of the saints. «< Triplici vero ex 
Causa inter Christianos, convivia celebrari solita, tradit Gregorius 
Nazianzenus (de vita different.) cum ait : Non insuper ad sacrum 
sdiquod epulum, vel natalitium, vel funebre, vel conniibiale cum 
pluribus currens, ad haec enim et episcopum invitari solitum esse 
significat. Quod ad connubiale spectat jam superius dictum est. 
Sed' quod ad natalitium epulum attinet, sic dicebantur A^apes, 
quae in nataHtiis sanctorum martyrum in Ecclesiis celebrari con- 
sueverant, &c." ^ 

The affection and beneficence of the more wealthy Christians, in 
providing the Agapa at their own expense, was probably th© 
reason also of the word being considered as an honorable appella- 
tion, when given to a superior. << Agape^ Caritas, qux vis est 
yocis Graecse, titulus hpnorarius. Marculfus, lib. 1. form. 51. 
Vberem strenuitatis vestrce Agapen erga nos pottssimo jure jtom 
grantem literarum serie non omittirms excitare** * 

Verstegan gives a similar derivation of the English titles. Lord 
and Lady. « I fynd," says he, " that our anceters used for 
itOtil, the name of JLafottl, which, as it should seem, from 
some aspiration in the pronouncing, they wrote ^Idfttl^tl, and 
l^laflttrb^ Afterward it grew to bee written ILoittttl, and, by 
receauing lyke abridgement, as other our ancient appellations have 
donne, it is in one sillable become ItOttif Our anceters were 
wont to call bttail by the name of j^Iaff Now was it vsual, io 

' Dillierri Farrago, apud Crenii Fascic. Octav. p. 44. 

^ Synopsis Canonam apud Justd. BibUoth. Juris canonic. Torn. 9. p. 755, 
Can. 30. 
3 Baron. Annal. An. 57. p. 545. Tom. 1. Edit. Aiitv«i\^, \5^^% 
♦ Du Cange^Glossarium. Tom. 1. p. 105. 
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long foregoing ages, that such as were endued with great weldl 
and meanes above others, were chiefly renowencd (espetially in 
these northern regions) for their hows-keeping, and good ho8i»- 
tallitie, — and therefore were they particularly honored with Ae 

name and tytle of ^InfotO, which is as much to say, zsfjn 

afoorder of Uifj that is, A bread^giuer, ILotip was andendy 

written i^l(af Ilidtt, or UsafDintt, from whence it came to be 

ILafmp, and lastly ILatlp^ ^laf and J^Ieaf signify one 

' thing, which is IBt^ilXl, Dtatt is as much to say as seruet and so 

is lleafitltnn, J hread-semerr' 

Learned men have offered various conjectures on the Origin of 
the Agap^e. The Manichean Faustus accused the Christians of 
borrowing them from the sacrifices of the Pagans, but Augostin 
repelled the accusation with becoming indignation : << Nee sacrificia 
eorum (Gentium) vertimus in agapes. Agapes enim nostrx pau- 
peres pascunt* Chrysostom ' and Theophylact * appear to have 
dated the commencement of these feasts from the community of 
goods maintained by the first Christians. Later writers haTe 
thought the origin of them discoverable in the <^HEIAITIA and 
ST2SITIA df the Greeks, or the CHARISTI A of the Romans,* 
but the two former were rather political than religious institutions ; 
and the latter were restricted to relations as guests, and to the 
setding of differences as their object. " Convivium etiani solenne 
majores instituerunt, idque Charistia appellaverunt, cui praetnr 
CQgnatos et affines nemo interponebatur : ut si qua inter necessa- 
rios querela esset orta, apud sacra mensae, et inter hilaritatem ant* 
morum, fautoribus concordise adhibitis tolleretur." ^ Lightfoot 
supposes, « those Agapje were when strangers were hospitably 
entertained in each church, and that at the cost of the church; 
and, that this laudable custom was derived from the synagogues 
of the Jews, there being a certain hospital, either near or 
joyning to the synagogue, wherein travellers and pilgrims were 
received and entertained at the common cost of the synagogue"' 
He also thinks that Gains, Rom. xvi, IS. was governor of such an 
hospital. 

* Restitution of decayed Intelligence, pp. 316 — SIS. 

^ Contra Faustum Mauich. lib. ^0. cap. 20. 

3 In 1 Cor. Homil. 27. initio. 

+ In 1 Cor. xi. 17. 

s Suiceri lliesanrus, Tom. 1. p. S5. Edit. Amstel. 1^82. Fabricii Bibliog. 
Antiq. c. 10. $ 9. et c. 11. § 25. 

6 Valerius Max, lib. 2. c. 1. $ 8. 

7 Lighlfoori Works, Vol. 2. p. 775. ottl Cor. xi. 21. 
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But though these opinions have been learnedly and plausibly 
defended^ I cannot but think it more rational to suppose that the 
jigapa originated in the well known symbolical rite^ of friendship 
and affection^ in use amongst the ancients, especially in the East. 

R. Isaac Abrabanel, as quoted by Cudwordi,' sayS| 

i. e. << It was an ancient custom amongst them^ that they which 
did eat bread together upon the same table, should be accounted 
ever afterward as entire brethren." Jamblichus also has noticed 
diis symbolical rite as the mark of friendship. To II ap^alov ^ap- 
^otfiKcos 7FoivT€g eTr) evct ocprav <rvvei(rav ol ^iXot* Celsus too, in his 
attempt to invalidate Christianity from the incredibility of the 
treachery of Judas, has proved the sacredness of this custoni, as 
the pledge of attachment and affection : *^Otj uvigwTreo f^h • xoivoiv^- 
o*«f TfOiTTst^rig oux av olvtw eiri^QvXsva'stiVy toXAoJ ir\eov 6 iem (rvvsvcc^" 
ie)s ovK iv oixhop e7rlficv\o$ ly/vrro, x. t. X.' Homer also has expressed 
the utmost detestation of the violator of this rite of inviolable 
friendship. 

^^erXiocy ouS fcwy ottiv ^BEcrar, ovSa TPAJIEZAN 
Tijy Sij Oi TFupiSr^Key sTrstTsc ^s xe^vs xa) olutqv. 

(Odyss. ^..1.28.) 

^From the sacred nature of the friendships confirmed by eating 
and drinking together, arose the form of marriage among the Ro- 
mans termed coNFARREATio,of which the Halicamassian Dionysius 
has observed, that marriages thus contracted, implied indissoluble 
friendship, and could never be dissolved.'* A custom sbmewhal: 
similar exists at present in the Greek Church. ** Denique com- 
mune poculum ab utrisque delibandum, tum in Isetiriae et con- 
cordiae signum, tum in mutui convictus earundemque rerum pos-' 
sessionis arrham porrigit.'' ^ It is probable that some such custom 
was the origin of the distribution of bride-^ake in England, 

The celebrated D*Herbelot, in his Bibliotheque Urientale, has 
repeatedly noticed the strictness of those friendships which are 
formed in the East, by eating and drinking together. << La c^re- 
monie de presenter du pain et du sel se pratique, dans FOrient, 
pour marque d'amiti^, d'alliahce, et d'hospitaliti. Les Arabes en 



' Cudworth on the " True Notion of the Lord's Supper," Chap. 6. p. 81* 

* Dc Vita Pythag.p.89. in Whitby on 1 Cor. x. 17. 

3 Origen cont. CeU. lib. 2. e. 3. p. 74. Edit. Cautab. 1^77. 

^ Dion. Halic. 1. %. 

^ T. Smith. De Graec. Ecclec. hodiemo statu, p. 128. 
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long foregoing ages, that such as were endued with great weMi 
and meanes above others^ were chiefly renowened (espetially in 
these northern regions) for their hows-keeping, and good ho^ 
tallitie, — and therefore were they particularly honored with Ae 

name and tytle of ^Iafottl> which is as much to say, zs^^Jn 

afoorder of laf^ that is, A bread-giuer. Hiltip was ancientlj 

written ^teaf tliatt, or HenfUiatt, from whence it came to be 

iLaf&p, and lastly ilatlp^ ^laf and J^ leaf signify one 

' thing, which is ll5t(iltl, tlldtt is as much to say as serue^ and so 

is Heaflrinn, J bread-semer:* ' 

Learned men have offered various conjectures on the Origin of 
the Agap^e. The Manichean Faustus accused the Christians of 
borrowing them from the sacrifices of the Pagans, but Augusdn 
repelled the accusation with becoming indignarion : << Nee saciificui 
eorum (Gentium) vertimus in agapes. Agapes enim nostra: pau- 
peres pascunt.^ Chrysostom ' and Theophylact * appear to have 
dated the commencement of these feasts from the community of 
goods maintained by the first Christians. Later Mrriters nave 
thought the origin of them discoverable in the OHEIAITIA and 
ST2SITIA of the Greeks, or the CHARISTIA of the Romans,* 
but the two former were rather political than religious institutions ; 
and the latter were restricted to rebtions as guests, and to the 
settling of difl?erences as their object. <^ Convivium eriani solenne 
majores instituerunt, idque Charistia appellaverunt, cui prxtcar 
cognatos et affines nemo interponebatur : ut si qua inter necessa- 
rios querela esset orta, apud sacra mensas, et inter hilaritatem ani- 
morum, fautoribus concordise adhibitis tolleretur." ^ Lightfbot 
supposes, «< those Agapje were when strangers were hospitably 
entertained in each church, and that at the cost of the church ; 
and, that this laudable custom was derived from the synagogues 
of the Jews, there being a certain, hospital, either near or 
joyning to the synagogue, wherein travellers and pilgrims were 
received and entertained at the common cost of the synagogue."^ 
He also thinks that Gains, Rom. xvi. IS. was governor of such an 
hospital. 

' Restitation of decayed Intelligence, pp. 316 — 318. 

^ Contra Faustam Mauich. lib. !20. cap. ^. 

3 In 1 Cor. Homil. 27. initio. 

+ In 1 Cor. xi. 17. 

s Suiceri lliesanrus, Tom. 1. p. S5. Edit. Amstel. US2. Fabricii Bibiios. 
Antiq. c. 10. $ 9. et c. 11. $ 25. 

6 Vrferius Max. lib. 2. c. 1. $ 8. 

7 Lighlfool'i Works, Vol. 2. p. 775. oa 1 Cor. xi. 21, 
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But though these opinions have been learnedly and plausibly 
defended^ I cannot but think it more rational to suppose that the 
jigapa originated in the well known symbolical rite^ of friendsliip 
and affection^ in use amongst the ancients, especially in the East. 

R. Isaac Abrabanel^ as quoted by Cudworth|' sayS| 

QTivh "jniwr thk rbvbv on^ D'»^3iKrw arm rr^ m\ 

i. e. << It was an ancient custom amongst themi that they which 
did eat bread together upon the same table, should b^s accounted 
ever afterward as entire brethren." Jamblichus also has noticed 
diis symbolical rite as the mark of friendship. To II a^^oTiov ^ap.-- 
fioipixws TfivTsg btt) Ivcl aprav (rvvis(rav ol ^iXoi* Celsus too, in his 
attempt to invalidate Christiamty from the incredibility of the 
treachery of Judas, has proved the sacredness of this custoni, as 
die pledge of attachment and afiection : *^Ot.i avigSyreo f^h i xoivciini- 
cotg TpoLTTS^rig oux av avTw e-jri^ovXsvo'enVy iroWm ir\sov 6 de£ (rvvsvoo^- 
iets ovx iv KVTm etripcvMs ly/vrro, x. t. X.' Homer also has expressed 
the utmost detestation of the violator of this rite of inviolable 
friendship. 

^^erXiog^ ouS tsco¥ oiriv ^BlcaT, avSa TPAUEZAN 

(Odyss. ^..1. 28.) 

^From the sacred nature of the friendships confirmed by eating 
and drinking together, arose the form of marriage among the Ro- 
mans termed coNFARREATio,of which the Halicamassian Dionysius 
has observed, that marriages thus contracted, implied indissoluble 
friendship, and could never be dissolved.'* A custom sbmewhal: 
similar exists at present in the Greek Church. « Denique com- 
mune poculum ab utrisque delibandum, tum in Isetitiae et con- 
cordiae signum, tum in mutui convictus earundemque rerum pos-' 
sessionis arrham porrigit.'' ^ It is probable that some such custom 
was the origin of the distribution of bride-cake in England, 

The celebrated D*Herbelot, in his Bibliotheque Urientale, has 
repeatedly noticed the strictness of those friendships which are 
formed in the East, by eating and drinking together. << La c^re- 
monie de presenter du pain et du sel se pratique, dans FOrient, 
pour marque d'amiti^, d'alliahce, et d'hospitalit^. Les Arabes en 

* Cudworth on the " True Notion of the Lord's Supper," Chap. 6. p. 81* 

* Dc Vita Pythag. p. 89. in Whitby on 1 Cor. x. 17. 

3 Origen cont. CeU. lib. 2. e. 3. p. 74. Edit. Cantab. t^?7. 
^ Dion. Halic. 1. %. 
. * T. Smith. De Graec. Ecclec. hodierno statu, p. 128. 
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ont encore une particuliere, qui est de presenter \ boire a ceax 
qui ont quelque defiance d'eux, pour ies assurer de ieur boooa 
foi." ' And a rioted modem traveller, speaking of the Druzesi 
says, « I have often seen the lowest peasants give the last morsel 
of bread they had in their houses, to die hungry traveller. - When 
they have once contracted with their guest the sacred engagement 
of oread and salt, no subsequent event can make them violate 
it."* ^ 

Christianity is the religion of benevolence, and its great author 
has frequently urged the cultivation of brotherly affection. « A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one anodier." 
«< By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another." «< This is my commandment, that yeJove 
one another, as I have loved you." Nothing, therefore, could be 
more congenial with the spirit of the religion they professed, than 
the frequent celebration of the Jgapa, or feasts of charity, by the 
. Primitive Christians, whose brotlierly affection and charity were 
proverbial. 

An interesting account of the celebration of the Jgapa^ by the 
Hindoo-Syrian Christians on the coast of Malabar, has lately been 
afforded us by Dr. Claudius Buchanan : « At certain seasons, the, 
. ^gaptty or love-feasts, are celebrated, as in primitive times. On 
such occasions, they prepare delicious cakes, called Appam^ made 
of bananas, honey, and rice-flour. The people assemble in the 
church-yard, and, arranging themselves in rows, each spreads 
befqre him a plaintain-leaf. When this is done, the clergyman. 
Standing in the church-door, pronounces the benediction ; and die 
overseers of the church, walking through between the rows, gives 
to each his portion." — << It is certainly an affecting scene, and capaUe 
of elevating the heart, to behold six or seven thousand persons, 
of both sexes, and of all ages, assembled, and receiving together, 
with the utmost reverence and devotion, their Appam, the pledge 
of mutual union and love." ^ 

J. T. 
Northmch March 21. 1812. 



■ Voyez Ies noms Gelaleddin, Harm ozan^ and Salaheddin* 
* Volney. Trav. Vol. ^. p. 76. 

3 « Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establisliment for Britiiii 
India,** p. r«. n. 
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A POEM, 
ON "the restoration of learning in the EAST; 

WHICH OBTAINED MR. BUCHANAN'S PRIZE. 

Nee remorantur ibi ; sic rerum swmma novatur 
Semper, 

ARGUMENT. 

I. The /r«^ Part of the Poem describes the degraded state of Hindoo Literature 
during, tiie latter part of the last century. The shocks which learning sustained 
from the persecuting Bigotry of Aurungzebe, tlic irruption of Nadir Shah, and 
the intestine divisions to which that irruption gave rise, are particularly noticed. 

IT. A transition is then made to the ancient Splendor of Hindoo Literature dnring 
the period when India was governed by iier native Kings. The earliest age 
of authentic Indian History is brought into review ; some account is given of 
the Poetry and Philosophy of V^'asa, which distinguished succeeding times ; 
ai)d this Part closes with a reference to tlie last brilliant era of India, when 
the Poet Calidasa tlorished. 

IH. Lastly, Tlie Revival of Learning on the Banlis of the Ganges, under tlie 
auspices of tlie English, and panicularly of the Asiatic Society, is celebrated. 
The Poem concludes with anticipating the diffusion of the Arts, the Sciences, 
and the Religion of Gi-eat Britain, throughout Uie East. 



Shall these bright hours of rapture roll away. 
And mournful years their gloomy wii gs display! 
These beauteous realms shall tyrant VVar deface. 
And fierce oppre^^sion crush my fkvor'd race V* 
Thus (Ranges' Genius spoke*, while yet, sublime 
With Arts and Muses, sniird his native clime. 
And rich with Science, round the plains he lov'd. 
The golden hours in blooming circle raov'd. 
With grief he saw the future ages rise. 
Dark with their sad and fearful destinies; ^ 

Mark'd bleeding Science pinion'd to the ground, 
And ail her blasted trophies withering round ! 
With grief he saw, through Time's unfolding shade, 
1 he fated chiefs in India's spoils array*d. 
The might of Cassim, either Mahmud's sword. 
And firm Cothbeddin, Delhi's earliest lord ; 
Stem Taimur, and th' imperial thrones that tower 
O'er groaning Mathra and the walls of Gpur. 
Nor midst that brood of blood, a fiercer name 
Than Aurungzebe th' indignant eye could claim. 
More bold in act, in council more refin'd, 
A form more hateful, or more dark a mind. 
Skill'd to deceive, and patient to beguile 
With sleepless efforts of unwearied toil, 
, His youth he shrouds in consecrated bowers. 

Where prayer and penance lead the hermit hours ; 

Vol. V, No. x. ^ 
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Yet not to him those bowers their sweets impart. 
The raiiid composed, smooth brow, aixl spotless heart ^ 
No suD-bright visions with new hues adorn ■, 

Eve's purple cloud, or dewy beams of niorp ; '*^ ^ 

Bnt^ancy wakes, for him more grim delights. 
War's iniag'd pomp and Murder's savage rites. 
And, like the Genius of s<mie nightly ^11, 
Peoples with shapes accurs'd the wizard cell : 
Keen Hate, Revenge, Suspicion's arrowy glare. 
And all the blood-stain'd joys of Guilt are there : 
' Thus by fell visions rous'd, tli' usurper springs 
Fierce from his lair, to lap th6 blood of kings. 

Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim rehearse. 
Three brothers murder'd, and a father's curse : ', ■■' 

Go, rear the musnud o'er the gasping mound 
Of trampled hosts, while India weeps around : 
On Hindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour. 
And quench the darts of sharp Remorse in gore. 

"fis done. Lo, Persecution lights from for 
Her streaming fires, and terrors worse than war ! 
Where mystic hymnings aw'd the midnight air. 
Strange sounds, that breathe or that inflict despair. 
Are heard : the despot, thron'd in blood, presides 
• O'er havoc's work, and all the riiin guides. 
As from the realms that own stern Yama's* sway. 
Some fierce A sura rushes to the day ; 
While swift his wheels divide the deeps on high. 
The clouds, like wreaths of foam, around them fiy : 
Wide as he glares, his eyeballs scatter woe, 
And terror lightens from his clanging bow. 

Alas ! how dark the baleful ruins spread ! 
What filial tears the sons of Science shed! 
While in each bower the widow'd Arts repine. 
And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 
Sad on bis staff, mid Casi's * blasted scenes, 
Himself how fail'n ! the aged Pandeet ' leans. 
Exalts th' insulted Vedas^ high in air, 
And'prays, and poors his soul into the prayer : 

Say wbyi Naraycn,^ while thy votary weeps, ;" 

Thus wrapt in grim repose thy thunder sleeps 1 






1 Yama w the judge of Hell. The Asuras, or evil Genii, arc uader his donunion. 
£ Cctsi is a name of Benaires, the principal seat of Hindoo learning. 

3 Pandeet is a Hindoo doctor or piofessor of learning. 

4 The. Vedas are the sacred books of Uie Hindoos, and are supposed to have been proroalgat^d 
bj Brahma at the Creation. They are. few in number, and were first reduced to writing by Vy«»» 
a celebrated sage, (mentioned in a succeeding; part of tlie poem) about 1100 B. C". It seems to be 
now agreed, that tiie fourth Veda is of a msch later date than the other three. 

5 Narayen or Viahnu^ is the second person of the Hindoo Triad, which is composed rf 
Brahuia, Vishnu, and Sceva. Vishnu means, * The Preserver ; and he is said to have firequcotly 

become iacamate, for the puq)Ose of TescttvngbuyfQT^Ul^era from oppression. . 

§ 
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** Oh, where that arm, with couotkss trophiei^ crowned, 

" In heaven's dread Jists o'er vanquished Gods renown'd ; 

*' Whose vengeance dasii'd proud Rahu's* impious crest, 

" And tore, wjth lion* fangs, the tyrant breast?'' 

In vain, O sage, thou weep'st thy country's fate : 

E'en now new woes her wasted plains await. 

'Tis ever thus, — one ravage urges more ; 

Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of gore; . , - - 

Still fig&t to fight, to battle battle Jeads^ / ' 

Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds.; 

While states unwounded long remain secure ; 

A bleeding empire is resistless lure. 

^ Hark ! 'tis a voice on "Mesbed's* holy walls : / -^ 

His fierce Afsbars' impetuous Nadir calls. 
From Gebal's mountains, whose rude summits shade 
Nohavend's ^ dark hikI melancholy glad^ ; 
From fragrant Persis, gemra'd with oiient flowers ; 
From Seistan's mines of gold and palmy bowers ; , . 

From thirsty Kerman, and Balsara's strand, - 
Where Susa's lawns to western sous expand. 
Swells the disastrous sound to Media's vales. 
Where health on Tabriz^ breathes with all her gales ; 
To wild Ai^axes' yet untam'd career. 
And Teflis, to the nymphs ^f Georgia dear. 
Thy sons, Shirvaun, have lieard on Hacu's shore. 
And Derbend's^ iron barrier frowns no more ; 
While the proud Russ,' on Neva's banks aghast, 
Starts at the echoes of the distant blafit. 
Back the dread -ech^jaes toll tiirougU climes of day ; 
Kings shrink to dust» mi d^cmies fade a^vay : 
High Candahar, on eastern ramparts bold. 
Imperial Gazni, seat of 'monarchs old. 
Cower at the peal ; astonish'-d Cabnl yields, 
Lahore recoils through all her floating '^ fields. 



1 Rahu was one of the Asoors, who, in order to drink the amoreet, or nectar, assumed the 
hape of a good Genius, but was slain by Vishnu> 

8 The fourth descent of the Deity incarnate, in Hindoo mythology, mn in a -form half lion, half 
nan, for die destruction of a tyrant rajah. 

3 The following lines give a general sketch of the route of Nkdir's conquests. 

4 Methed wieans '* the tomb of martyrs." It i« die capital of Kh«man, and was tbe dty from 
vhich Kadir first went forth to conquest by his own authority, and which be oiade %hc fdnoipal 
eat of goverDment.. 

4i Afihat'Bt the. tribe to which Nadir belonged. 

6 Nohax)end, the scene of the last decisive battle, which lasted' for tliree days, -between the 
Persians and Arabs, and terminated the empire of the former, in th^ seventli c^r.tury. 

T Takrist or Ttturit, remarkable for the purity of its air. Its v»mt% mpmU Cbatit cafi Mver b« 
nfected by any^ contagions disorder. . - ^ 

B The ancientr Ca^i<e Porf<e, called by the Turks, 2%c OaU qf Iron. 

^ The Russians sent an embassy to Kadir. 

10 Zxihore is watered by the five branches of the Indus, and is thence called PanioA, 



3flO ' ' EfiglUh 

Ah ! be the shadows deep on Karnars meads/ 
There, there, the towering pride of Delhi bleeds. 
But e'eii when, far from India's savag'd wastes. 
To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes ; ' 
Still social war, in gloomy wrath array 'd. 
Succeeds the fury of the Persian blade : 
As when the lightning rush'd along the wind, ^ 
ToucfoM by its stroke, the mountain flames behind* 
From realm to realm the howl of havoc swells. 
As lawless rage, or reb^l pride impels : 
Beneath fh' usurper's frantic sceptre bow'd. 
How droop thy hallow'd vales, romantic Oude ! 
B^ahar wears mournfully the servile chains ; 
And tyranny o'eirw helms lair Hoogley's plains. 
Ah^ beauteous Cashmere,^ love's enchanting Vale ! 
What new Abdallah ^ shall thy woes bewail 1 
In vain thy snowy mountains, swelling round. 
For Peace alone would guard the holy ground r 
Oh, once for thee the rosy-iinger'd Hours 
Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasure's echoing bowers ; : 

Once round thy limpid stream and scented grove, 
The haunts of Fancy, Freedom lov'd to rove ; 
And, moulded by the hand of young Desire, 
Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : - 
Not fair Circassia touch*d her blooming race 
With tints so tender of ilnpassion^d grace. 
With all their glances wove such artless wiles. 
Or breath *d such brightness round their »igel smiles. 
Ah ! at the tvrant's frown those beauties die ; 

. Fled is the smile, and sunk the speechful eye: 
Nor harp nor carol warbles through the glade. 
Nor pensive lovenootes' soothe the plane-tree shade ; 
But tlic steel'd savage reveh in thy woes. 
And round his temples twines thy brightest rose. 
Science and learning deck thy scenes no more, ^ ' 

But heavily some safer spot explore : 

• Yet not to Varanasi's* lov'd retreat 
The exiles bend their melancholy feet : 



' 1 KameUf thirty leagaet from Deflii. Here "was fought the decisive battle betweeor Nadir and 
MahoauMd the M<^ui emperor. 

8 The Vale of Cashmere is the favorite theme of profuse panegyric with all Eastern authors 
and travellers. It is called the Paradise of the East. Amoi:^ otiier excellencies, it was famous 
for the beauty of its inliabitauts, for its plaii&trces and roses. Before the Mahommedan conquest 
of India, it was celebrated for the learning of its Brahmin j. In the dismemberment of die Mogul 
Empire, it fell into the hands of tlie Afghans (1754). Mr. Foster, who travelled there in VlfS, 
describes it as in the most wretched state. Tlie wift^ gaiuty, and yhtnes of the inbabiitants have 
declined vitli ^etr commerce and prosperity. At the time Mr. Foster saw it, it was suffering the 
severest atrocities from the Afghar governor, who seems ta> have been one of the mo^ aboninablt 
savages that ever oppres^d any country. See Fcater't Travets, Vol. I. Also Bcrnter^f Travd'' 

3 A celebrated Persian poet, who died A. P. 1590. 

4 An Ancient name of Benares. 



I. 



Prize Poem. Sfil 

« 

There, too, the ruffian spear and step profane, 

From shrines long cherish'd, scare the sister train. 

Through every shade the horror rolls around, 

And war-worn India bleeds at every wound : 

Indignant Learning droops her blasted head, / 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the dead : 

No more to awfiil thought the soul aspires. 

But grief extinguishes the Muse's dres : 

No more, while all her listening groves rejoice, 

Enraptured Wisdom Ufts th' instructing voice ; 

Nor Knowledge gives her philosophic eye 

To read the blazing wonders of the sky; 

Unmark'd the stars of mom or evening glow. 

And suns unnotic'd arch the showery bow :• 

A dumb despair weighs down the Arts sublime^ 

And Taste and Genius fly tbe saddened clime. 

Ill-fated India J yet thy plains have known 
The sage's voice, and harp*s enraptured tone ; 
Oft have thy proud pagodas heard the sound . 
Of ..hallow'd minstrelsy, wide warbling round ; 
And Learning's footsteps printed every vale, 
Where Jumna's wave^ their long- lost joys bewail. 
E*en when thy towers coufess'd the tyrant's pride. 
Thy native arts the Moslem spear dened ; 
Oft, as it gleam'd around, from age to age 
The smile of Learning sooth'd the battle's rage ; 
Oft, while the sceptre grac'd some milder name. 
Thy gladdened Genius sprung to ancient fame. 
Though fain the song thy varying fates would trace. 
And tell the triumphs of^ thy subject race, 
What arts reviving niark'd each glorious reign, , 

What poets wak'd the tributary strain ; 
What thoughts divine, and Fancy's glancing ray, 
Consol'd the rigors of a foreign sway : 
More pleas'd, the Muse to earlier years ascends, ^ 
And o'er the steps of kings and sages bends. 
Thy native kings and sages all thy .own, 
\Vise in the grove, or mighty on tlie throne. 
'Where Time remote his shadowy troop displays. 
She hears the voices of departed days. 
Age blest with all that life or decks or cheers, 
Kefines, instructs, ennobles, -soothes, endears. 
Then rose the triple Ramas,' names ador'd, 
To wijeld alike the sceptjre and the sword* 



I of the tliree Ramas, two were universally allowed to be AvatarSj or incarnations of die 
sity; and the iltird was also supposed to be so. The most celebrated i^ Raffia CUaudra, 
,o«gh they aU probably represent but one hero) a great legislator and conqueror. IlU age is 
ed by Sir W. Jones 9800 years ago. It was the era of uoiversal improvement^ 



3Q0 . . Efigli^h 

Ah ! be the shadows deep on Karoars meads/ 
There, there, the towering pride of Delhi bleeds. 
But e'en when, far from India's savag'd wastes. 
To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes ; ' , - 

Still social war, in gloomy wrath array 'd. 
Succeeds the fury of the Persian blade : 
As when the lightning rush'd along the wind, ^ 
ToucfoM by its stroke, the mountain flames behind* 
From realm to realm the howl of havoc swells. 
As lawless rage, or rebisl pride impels : 
Beneath fh' usurper's frantic sceptre bow'd. 
How droop thy hallow'd vales, romantic Oude ! 
B;dhar wears moumftilly the servile chains ; 
And tyranny o'eirw helms lair Hoogley's plains. 
Ah, beauteous Cashmere,^ love's enchanting Vale ! 
What new Abdallah ^ shall thy woes bewail 1 
In vain thy snowy mountains, swelling round. 
For Peace alone would guard the holy ground r 
Oh, once for thee the rosy-tinger'd Hours 
Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasure's echoing bowers ; / . 
Once round thy limpid stream and scented grove. 
The hauuts of Fancy, Freedom lov'd to rove ; 
And, moulded by the hand of young Desire, 
Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : < 
Not fair Circassia touch*d her blooming race 
With tints so tender of impassioned grace. 
With all their glances wove such artless wiles. 
Or breath*d such brightness round their »igel smiles* 
Ah ! at the tvrant's frown those beauties die ; 

. Fled is the smile, and sunk the speechful eye: 
Nor harp nor carol warbles through the glade. 
Nor pensive lovenootes soothe the plane-tree shade ; 
But tlie steel'd savage revels in thy woes. 
And round his temples twines thy brightest rose. /. , 

Science and learning deck thy scenes no more, ^ '' ^ 

. But heavily some safer spot explore : 

• Yet not to Varanasi's* lov'd retreat 
The exiles bend their melaiicholy feet : 



' 1 Kamalt th'uXj leagvet from De&i. Here "was fought the decisive battle b«t«eeik Nadir and 
MahoauMd tiie Mogul emperor. 

8 Tfaie Vale of Cashmere is the favorite theme of profuse panegyric with all Eastern autfaon 
and travellers. It is called the Paradise of the East. Among otiier excellencies, it Mras fiuBOUS 
for the beauty of its inliabitauts, for its plaii&trces and roses. Before the Maliommedan conquest 
of India, it was celebrated for the learning of its firahminj. In the dismembennent oftkc Mogul 
Empire, it fell into the hands of tlie Afghans (1754). Mr. Foster, who travelled there in n9S, 
da«cribe» it as in the moat wretched state. Tlie wift, gaiuty, and Thtnes of the inhabiitants have 
declined with ^eir commerce and prosperity. At the time Mr. Foster saw it, it wma taffering the 
severest atrocities from the Afghar governor, who aeeois ta> have been one of the mo^ abominabU 
savages that ever oppressed any country. See Fuster't Traveis, Vol. I. ALso BcmUr'i Trav^- 

3 A celebrated Persian poet, who died A. P. 1590. 

4 Ad Ancient name of Benares. '* 



Prize Poem. Sfil 

« 

There, too, the ruffian spear and step profane, 

From shrines lopg cherished, scare the sister train; 

Through every shade the horror rolls around, 

And war-worn India bleeds at every wound : 

Indignant Learning droops her blasted head, / 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the dead : 

No more to awfiil thought the soul aspires. 

But grief extinguishes the Muse's fires : 

No more, while all her listening groves rejoice, 

Enraptured Wisdom Ufts th' instructing voice ; 

Nor Knowledge gives her philosopliic eye 

To read the blazing wonders of tlie sky ; -■' ' 

Unmark'd the stars of morn or evening glow. 

And suns unnotic'd arch the $ho>very bow :< 

A dumb despair weighs down the Arts sublime. 

And Taste and Genius % the sadden'd clime. 

Ill-fated India J yet thy plains have known 
The sage's voice, and harp*s enraptured tone ; 
Oft have thy proud pagodas heard the sound . 
Of ^hallow'd minstrelsy, wide warbling round ; 
And Learning's footsteps printed every vale, . , . 

Where Jumna's wave^ their long- lost joys bewail- 
E'en when thy towers confessed the tyrant's pride. 
Thy native arts the Moslem spear dened ; 
Oft, as it gleam'd around, from age to age 
The smile of Learning sooth'd the battle's rage ; 
Oft, while the sceptre grac'd some milder name, 
Thy gladden'd Genius sprung to ancient fame. 
Though iain the song thy varying fates would trace. 
And tell the triumphs of thy subject race, 
What arts reviving mark'd each glorious reign, 
What poets ^vak'd the tributary strain ; 
What thoughts divine, and Fancy's glancing ray, 
Oousol'd the rigors of a foreign sway : 
More pleas'd, the Muse to earlier years ascends, ^ 
And o'er the steps of kings and sages bends. 
Thy native kings and sages all thy .own, 
\Vise in the grove, or mighty on tlie throne. 
'Where Time remote his shadowy troop displays. 
She hears the voices of departed days. 
Age blesjt with jail that life or decks or cheers, 
Beiines, instructs,. ennobles, -soothes, endears. 
Then rose the triple Ramas,' names ador'd^ 
To wijeld alike the sceptjre and the sword. 



1 of the tliree RamaSf two were universally allowed to be Avatars, or incarnations of die 
«ity; and the third was also supposed to be so. The most celebrated i^ Rofiia Chaudra, 
hough they all probably represent but one hero) a great legislator and conqueror. His age is 
xed by Sir W* Jones 9B00 years ago. It was the era of unjiversal improvement^ 



Sii. EngUsh 

Then thou^bt Gaiifami/ ladia'^ peerless boast. 
Bright leader of the philosophic host: 
Though »ge8 iDterpos'd their dark'oing flight. 
His distant beams illumM the Stagirite^ 
Then Science suiil'd on man, and for his use 
Arts intricate unveil'd, and lore abstruse ; 
Learnin<; with all her stores enrich'd his mind ; 
• Mild laws his will corrected, not couiin'd ;. 
Astronomy her high career begun, 
And bade him rise from earth, to watch the sun : 
To purify with pity and .with dread. 
Sage Tragedy her moral lesson spread ; 
And History ^ round her curious glances cast. 
And t<i.the future reason'd from the past ; 
While Valmic's * epic song, with heavenly art i 
Inspired,, dilated all the gen'rous heart. 

Nor less inspir'd and bold, in later time 
Flow'd the full melody of Sanscreet rhyme. 
Which tells what hosts on Kirkef s^ plains engaged ; 
What ruthless wars fraternal chieftains wag*d. . 
Here the tierce Kooroos all their thunders pour, 
Bheem's- dreadful shell, and Bheeshma's lion roar; 
There Pandoo's sons their fkvor'd rauks expamd. 
The fiery gandeev^ bends in Arjun's^ band. 
, Lo, gods and demigods, a countless throng, 
Blaze in tlie verse, and swell the pomp of song. 
High Casi's groves the rapturous measures hail, 
' And distant calpas ^ kindle at the tale. 

Such was thy strain,. Yyasa,* saint and sage, 
Th' immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 



k. 



1 Probably the mqst ancient founder of a philosophical school. TUe following lines refer to a 
tradition mcnUoucd by Sir W. Jones, that " among other Indian curiosities, which Callisthenes 
transmitted to his uncle (Aristotle), was a technical system of logic, fee.** supposed to he Gautami's, 
and perhaps the foundation of the Aristotelian method. Sir W. Jones spells it Gitaifuit with the 
accent on the first syllable. The acxent is here transferred, to render the word more agreeable to 
English ears. It is also spelt Gautami, 

8 No histories are extant, written in any part of India, except Cashmere. 

3 One of the two ^eat poets of India. He wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Rama, and 
is said to have been the first composer of Sanscreet verse. 

4 The following passage will be best explained by a general note. The other great epic poet of 
India, besides Vahnic, was Vyasa. He wrote an epic poem, called The Mahabbardt. Of this poem Bfr< 
Wilkins has translated an episode, called. The Bhagvat Geeta, or episode of Bhagvat or Crishna, 
another name for Vishnu. The episode describes the prelimixutries to a dreadful battle foaghl 
near Delhi, between the Kooroos and Pandoos, two great collateral branches of the same family. 
The Pandoos were successful.^-^Ilie Bhugvat Geeta is considered as too saere4 for common 
readers, and is said to contain all the mysteries of Hindooism. It certainly abounds with sob* 
lime passages. 

5 Arjun, one of the Pandoos, was the favorite and pupil of Crislina, who acted as his charioteer 
ia this battle. 

The gandeeo was Arjun^s borw. 

f A culpa is a day of Brahma. 

9 fyasa was not only a poet. He founded th« most cidebiated philosophical school ib Indi»« 



Prize Poem. flftS 

Like him, with flames of holiest rapture fir'd. 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind aspir'd. 

And, nature opening to' thy ardent glance, ,_' 

Saw God alone through all the vast expanse. 

Mysterious theme ! Beneath the peipal ' shade. 

His. aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 

Full on his brow tlie holy ointment glow'd,* ; 

The snow-white zennar ^ o'er his shoulder flow'd ; 

The pointed cusa * deck'd his green retreat. 

And Ganges' billow kiss'd his sacred feet : ' 

Serene he yiew'd the lau^^hing scenes arowid. 

Bright Magadh!s vales with floating chawla ' crown'd, 

'i'he sunshine calm on Casi's turrets shed, i - . 

Anc^ clouds reposing on Heeuiala's head ; 

Then, ajl entranced, recalled his wandVing eye. 

And fix'd the gathered beams on Deity : 

From height to height his musing spirit soarVI, ^ 

And speechless thought^ til* unutter'd name ador'd: • .^ "" 

Till words unconscious flowing from his tongue, 

Ile.sweird the strain, and niystjic measures sung. 

" riis all delusion : Heaven and earth and skies, 
" But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 
"He only Jives — Sole Being — None beside: — 
" The Self^xisting, Self-beatified : 
" All else but wakes at Maya's^ fairy call : 
*' For All that is, is not ; or God is All. 
** Stupendous Essence ! obvious, yet unknown.; ^^^ 

** For ever multiplied, for ever One., .' 

" I feel thee not, yet touch on every side ; 
" See not, yet follow where thy footsteps guide ; 
" Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic power 
" In breathing silence of the midnight hour. 
" Oh, what art thou ? since all this bursting scene, t 

" Unnumbler'd isles, and countless waves between ; 



led the Vedaiiti School ; of which the principal tenet is that so ably recomm6nded to iiis 
intrymen by the celebrated Bishop Berkeley ; viz. ** That matter exists only as it is 
•ccived." . ' 

H. B. It should be mentioned, that the Hindoos represent Valmic and Vyasa as cotemporaries. 
W. Jon&s is decidedly of a contrary opiiuon, and places Vyasa in the eleventh century before 
Christian era. There is a very ingenious essay in the Asiatic Researches, by Mr. Bentley, in 

ich an able atteorpt is made to reconcile these opposite opinions. 

The sacred fig-tree. 

The Brahmins paint a streak of yellow oker on their foreheads : some sects horizontally, and 
ers perpendicularly. • 

t The zennar is the sacred thread worn by Brahmint. 

« 

> The cusa is the most sacred specie-s of grass. 

Chawla f the Indian name of rice. 
• Tlte Om, or name of the Deity, never to be uttered but in silence. 

Mayuj or Delusion ; supposed to be a God<^es8 sprung from Brahma. 
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'' This fabric huge, on floating pillars nib'd. 

With suns and fierv elements emblazed ; 

4nd thy own pednia,' roseate flower of light, 
" Emblem and cradle of Creative Might; 
•* U^e only on thy sleepless eye reclin'd, 
'' Embosomed de^ in the abyss of Mind. 
" Close but th' all-seeing Mind, no splendor burns ; 
** Unfold, and all the Universe returns. 

Oh, what art thou 1 and what this darl^ling- rdy. 

Whose sadden'd lustre mourns in shrines of clay ? 

Sprung from thyself, though quench'd in human frame, 
** Faint emanation of 'th' Eternal Flame.* 
"Oh, fade these scenes, where- phantom beauty glows, 
" And bid th' uucumber d soul on Thee repose ; 
*' Expanse how dread, immeasurable height, 
" Depth fathomless, and prospect Infinite.'' 

Yet whence this progress of the Sage's mind. 
Beyond the bounds by Nature's hand assign'd 1 
Whence, every form of vulgar sense oVrtlirown, 
Soars the rapt tliought, and rests on God alone 1 

* Perhaps, by-snwoth gradations, to this end 
All systems of belief uneonscious tend, • 
That teach tJie infinite of nature swarniir' 
With Gods subordinate, through endless forms. 
And every object, useful, bright, malign, 
Of some peculiar is the cure or shrine. 
Ask Ihe poor Hindoo if material things 
Exist : he answers, Tlieir existence springs 
From mind within^ that prompts, protects, provides. 
And moulds their beauties, or their torsors guides. 
Blooms the red flow'ret? Dnrva' blushes there. 
Flash lightnings fierce? dread Indra^ fills the air. 
The morning wakes^ or high the white wave swells ; 
ThatSurya' brightens, Ganga** this expels. 'i 7 ;' 



1 PedfniZf the sacred name of the lotos; an object of supreme veneration in all the mythological 
systems of the East» es^k^cially in that of the Hiudfts. Bralima is said to have been bom in a lotos, 
when he created the world. It was regarded also as an emblem of the creative power. *' Tbjs 
plant (says Mr. Knight) being productive of itself, and vegetating from it^ own matrice, withont 
being fostered in tlie earth, was naturally adopted as the symbol, of tlie productive power of 
waters, on which the active spirit of the Creator operated, in giving life and vegetation to 
matter." — Mr, Knight, cited by Mr. Maurice ; Indian Antiquities^ Vol. Iir.. 

C The author has here ventured to propose a conjecture respecting the possible origin of (what 
is commonly^ thougti inaccurately, termed) tlie Immaterial Philosophy, from the principles of 
Polytheism. 

3 Durva is tha most beautiful species- of grass, and supposed to be the residence of a. Nymph 
of the same name. Its flowers, says Sir W. Jones, seen through' a lens, are like minute rubies. 

4 The God of the firmament. 

5 The Deity of the Sun. 

6^Ganga is the Goddess of the Ganges, who «prung, like l^allas, from the head of thf Indian 
Jove. 



Prize Poem, $8S 

Tims, in each part of this material scene/ 

fie owns that matter leans on Mind unseen ; 

And in each object views some God pourtray*d. 

This all in all, and that but empty shade ; 

The Mind extinct, its shadows too must flee, ' 

And all the visible- forget to be. 

But when the. Sage is taught tliese Gods to deem 

The powers personified of One Supremei 

He not destroys their functions, buttr^sfers; 

Their titles changes, not their characters; ^ 

Content, for many, one Great Cause t adore. 

He now terms attributes what Gods before : 

Yet still untouched that principle retains. 

Mind, ever present, in all matter reigns ; j - ' 

His creed the same, whaie'er that Mind he call, ' ' ^ 

In each imprison'd, or diffused through all. 

Still of this whole each portion, every hour. 

Asks instant energies of local power. , 

If in himself the Infinite comprise 

The varying powers of countless Deities, 

Say, should not he, witli equal ease as they. 

Through objects numberless those powers di^lay 1 

But tuirn, my Muse, where softer themes invite. 
And lyric measures court to gay delight : 
lliere Jayadeva's' mystic transport flows, 
And Crishen smiles, and Radha weeps her woes: 
Bright o'er the bard, sublime on lory plumes. 
Love's youtliful God, celestial Cama,* blooms : 
Sad from his winged throne he bends to hear. 
And mingles with the strings a heavenly tear; '^ ^ « 
While, sportive at his side, the virgin choir 
Float in Light measures round the thrilling lyre. 

Yet brighter lustres gild Avanti's ^ towers. 
Where Vicraraadyt* sways his subject powers. 
See, round his throne what Arts and Graces bow/! • 

What Virtues diadem his godlike brow I 
In sacred band, nine hallow'd bards prolong 
Unwearied warblings of accordant song : 



1 The famous lyric poet of India. His age is uncertain, but lie lived between Vyasa and 
i^iiUdasa. lie is one of the mystic poetSt or iJfiose who profess to coucii under the most glowing 
ensual images the sublimest mysteries of religion. His paatoral drama on the Loves of Crisheo 
Vishnu incarnate) and Radha, is translated by Sir William 5ones, and is a beautilu^ composition. 

2 The Hindoo Cupid. He rides or a lory or. parrot. Among other appendages, he has five 
.rrows tipped with herbs of a hedling quality, and is attended by twelve damsels. 

3 The modern Oujein, the capital of the dominions, al Scindia, the well-known Mahratta chief. 
!t was the first meridian of the Hindoos. 

4 Vici'amaditya, the most celebrated of Tndian kings.. He died B. C. S/t» His reign forms the 
ira from which the Hindoos calculate. His court was distinguished for nina celebrated poets, 
'ailed The l«ine Gems. Of these, the most eminent was CalidaHa, the tragic poet, whose *■ Fatal 
Ulng** has been translated by Sir W^ Jones. The kii^g Dusbmanta, and his wife Sacnntala, are the 
}rincipal personages iu' that composition. 
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So move the nmefold ipheres ' their radiant rounds. 
With sleepless melodies of angel. sounds. 
But Fdney chief for Calidasa s Muse 
From groves of Indru ^ steals celestial hues. 
Hues ^ ever-Uooming, with whose blushes sweet 
Th' immortal Apsars tinge their snowy feet. 
Haste, in sad pomp the tragic scene extend ; 
Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs ascend ; 
There let Dushmanta's volant car advance, 
And throne dominion on his ample glance ; 
And there, by Malini's sequestered stream. 
In Love's warm youth let softer virtue gleam. 
Now flush'd with smiles, and bright in vernal glow. 
Now victim pale of solitary woe. 
Is there who knows how Love's soft thriliings bum. 
When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet retoml 
O'er the. nush'd cheek what sudden blushes roll. 
When meeting eyes confess the mingling soul 1 
Is there whose angubb mourns a h<^)de88 fire, 
By sighs and tears consumed of sad desire. 
Tears of the heart, that flow in secret there. 
And sighs just wak'd and smother'd by despair ? 
Fpr these ascends the sympathetic strain. 
True to the joy and faithful to the pain ; 
For these the song shall stream from age to age» 
Their raptures kindle and their griefs assuage. 

Hail, happy years ! when every lyre was strung. 
And :every clime with mirth and music rung. 
While Asia's voice her Calidasa blest. 
Hark ! kindred spirits answer'd from the West, 
There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave. 
And epic transports burst on Mincio's wave. 
While rov'd the Matin bee o'er sweetest flowers. 
And all Hymettus bloom'd in Tibur's bowers. 
Oh, could some God have rent the veil away. 
And join'd in one the masters of the lay! 
Illustrious names ! though breath'd the mutual tone 
In distant climes, unknowing and unknown. 
Yet haply, by a viewless toucb impell'd. 
Tour choral symphonies responsive swell'd. 
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1 Kovem tibi orbibos, vel potius flobis, conneza Bunt omnia. Cic. in Som, &»p.— Milton 
SAys in his Arcades : . ^ . 

- *' when drowsiness 
Ilath lecb'd up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial Sirens' harmony, ' 
That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres, 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears. 

f Jndra rendes ia the lower heaveue, aitaatet^ in the north pole. The Jpmrat art the 
^anweU of bis coiut. 

• S the hist of this image is bortvwed !!rom the ** Sacohtala^ or FaUl Ring.** 
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And some splier'd seraph, with the song beguiFd, 
Lean'd from his rolling orh to hear, and sniil'd. 
How swift, O India, fled those happj years ! 
How soon thy palmy glories sunk in tears I 
WhatJVIufie, unwarm'd, their early bloom can eye^ 
Or sing their altered fates without a sigh ? 
Such thy sad trophies. War ! by thee disma/d. 
The classic Graces fly their cherished shade. 
Peace still they love, the moonlight hour serene, 
Th' unwitnessed musings of some tranquil scene^ 
Where all is calm and joy, within, around, : 

No care to ruffle^ and no grief to wound. 
Oft their bright train, ere yet the war arise. 
E'en from its distant rumor shrinks and flies ; 
So, ere it touch the steel, the solar ray 
Pl^ty^ off from the keen edge, and glides away. ' 
But not alone the trumpet's madding roar 
Expeird the weeping Arts from Ganges' shore ; 
Lo ! nurs'd in Superstition's gloomy bower. 
Vice ' wings with added speed the fatal hour; 
Thick and more thick her blighting bi:eath she sheds. 
And Learning sickens as the mildew spreads. 
For still this sovereign principle we find» . 
True in the individual as the kind. 
Strong links and mutual sympathies connect 
The moral powers and powers of intellect ; 
Still these on those depend by union fine. 
Bloom as they bloom, and as they l^de, decline. 
Talents, 'tis true, gay, quick, and bright, has God 
To virtue oft denied, on vice bestowed ; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colors brings / .. 

'to paint the insect's than the eagle's wings. ' l 

But of our soub the highrborn loftier part, 
Th' etherial energies that touch the heart. 
Conceptions ardent, laboring thought intense. 
Creative Fancy's wild magnificence. 
And all the dread subhmities of song. 
These,. Virtue, these to thee alone belong ; 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 
Chill'd by the breath of Vice, their radiance dies, - 
And brightest burns when lighted at the «kies; 
Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms given. 
And kindled only by a ray from heaven.^ 



ftteM*b 



I 

1 Th« inevituble tendency of vice to degrade the faculties of the sonl, is most eloqueaUy 
nsisted on by Longinos^ in the last section of his celebrated treatise. 

S The author has been prevented from proceeding to state other causes of ^tlie decay of science, 
roa'waiitaf time. 



Ana mere, Dy Maiinrs sequester a stream. 
In Love's warm youth let softer virtue gleam. 
Now flushed with smiles, and bright in vernal glow. 
Now victim pale of solitary woe. 
Is there who knows how Love's soft thriltings bum. 
When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet return! 
O'er the, flush'd cheek what sudden blushes roll. 
When meeting eyes confess the mingling soul 1 
Is there whose angubb mourns a hopeless fire, 
By sighs and tears consumed of sad desire. 
Tears of the heart, that flow in secret there. 
And sighs just wak'd and smother'd by despair? 
Fpr these ascends the sympathetic strain. 
True to the joy and faithful to the pain ; 
For these the song shall stream from age to age» 
Their raptures kindle and their griefs assuage. 

Hail, happy years ! when every lyre was strung. 
And every clime with mirth and music rung. 
While Asia's voice her Calidasa blest. 
Hark ! kindred spuits answer'd from the West, 
There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave. 
And epic transports burst on Mincio's wave, 
IVhile rov'd the Matin bee o'er sweetest flowers. 
And all Hymettus bloom'd in Tibur's bowers. 
Oh, could some God have rent the v6il away. 
And join'd in one the masters of the lay! 
Illustrious names ! though breath'd the mutual tone 
In distant climes, unknowing and unknown. 
Yet haply, by a viewless touch impell'd. 
Tour choral symphonies responsive swell'd. 



1 Kovem tibi orbibus, vel potius flobis, conneza Bunt omnia. Cic. in Som, &y.--Miltfln 
»ys in bis Arcades : . ^ , 

- *' when drowsiness 
Ilath lecb'd up mortal sense, then listen I 
To tbe celestial Sirens* harmony, ' 
That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres, 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears. 

f Jndra rendea ia the lower heaveua, aitoatet^ in the nortii pole. The Apmra» are ^ 

4anMeU of bis court. 

■ • 
• S lixe hint of this httage is bortvwed !!rom the *< Sacobtala^ or Fatal Ring.'* 
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And some splier'd seraph, with the song beguird, 
Lean'd from bis rolling orb to hear, and smii'd. 
How swift, O India, fled those happj years ! 
How soon thy palmy glories sunk in te^rs I 
What Mufie, unwarm'd, their early bloom can eyc^ 
Or sing their altered fates without a sigh ? 
Such thy sad trophies. War ! by thee disma/d. 
The classic Graces fly their cherished shade. 
Peace still they love, the moonlight hour serene, 
Th' unwitnessed musings of some tranquil sceoe^ 
Where all is calm and joy, within, around. 
No care to ruffle^ and no grief to wound. 
Oft their bright train, ere yet the war arise. 
E'en from its distant rumor shrinks and flies ; 
So, ere it touch the steel, the solar ray 
Pl^ty^ ^S from the keen edge, and glides away. 
But not alone the trumpet's madding roar 
Expeird the weeping Arts from Ganges' shore ; 
Lo ! nurs'd in Superstition's gloomy bower. 
Vice ' wings with added speed the fatal hour; 
Thick and more thick her blighting bi:eath she sheds. 
And Learning sickens as the mildew spreads. 
For still this sovereign principle we find» . 
True in the individual as the kind. 
Strong links and mutual sympathies connect 
The moral powers smd powers of intellect ; 
Still these on those depend by union fine. 
Bloom as they bloom, and as they l^de, decline. 
Talents, 'tis true, gay, quick, and bright, has God 
To virtue oft denied, on vice bestowed ; 
Just as fond Nature lovelier colors brings / ■ - 

'to paint the insect's than the eagle's wings. ' ( 

But of our soub the highrborn loftier part^ 
Th' ettierial energies that touch the hearty 
Conceptions ardent, laboring thought intense. 
Creative Fancy's wild magnificence^ 
And all the dread subHmities of song. 
These,, Virtue, these to thee alone belong ; 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 
Chiird by the breath of Vice, tfa^ir radiance dies. 
And brightest burns when lighted at the «kies; 
Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms given. 
And kindled only by a ray from heaven.^ 
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1 Th« inevitkble tendency of vice to degrade the faculties of tbe sonl, is most eloqueatiy 
nisted on by Longinns^ in the last section of his celebrated treatbe. 

S The author has been prevented from proceeding lo state other causes of /the decay of science, 
-•a'waiH •f time. 



SSO EogliMk 

Friend to the Mum, and by the Mnse belmrVi, ' /' 

By Britain honor'd, and by Heaven afiprov*d 1 

Nor these alone : But, lot as Wbli^bslby leads 
Rise other names, and a new race succeeds. 
Rous'd by his call, the youthful foapds aspure 
To Jon rr's learning 01* to Jon b s's iire ; 
In clustering ranks the meed of song they claim. 
And toil and brighten up tlie ste^ of Fame. 
Thou, too, had Heaven but listen'd to our prayer. 
Thou too, Mackenzie, shouldst have brighten'd there. , 
Oh, hopes dissolved ! oh, prospects aH decay'd ! 
Oh, dawn of glory, opening hut to fade ! 
Pleas'd we beheld thy early laurels bloom. 
Nor knew they wove a trophy for thy tomb. 
By Hoogley*s banks, from kindred dust how far ! 
On thy cold stone looks down the ELastem star. 
But still Affection views thy ashes near. 
The mould is precious, and that stone is dear : 
Her nightly thought surmounts the roaring wave. 
And weeps and w atches round thy distant grave. 
Vet say, why on that dark eventful day. 
That caird thee from the shores of Thames away. 
When friendship's warmth 'mid |iarting sorrows burn'd. 
Hand pressed in hand, and tear for tear retum'd. 
Though Hope was there all credulous and young. 
Why on thy brow a cheerless shadow bung 1 
E'en dt that hour did dark forebodings sh«l 
O'er shivering nature some unconsctous dread ? 
And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness flow, 
Proplietic sadness and a we^bt of woe ? 

How dark, though fleeting, are the days of manl 
What countless sorrows crowd his narrow span ! 
For what is life 1 A groan, a breath, a sigh, 
A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 
A lamp just dying in sepulcral gloom, , 

A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. 
Or wept or weeping, all the change we know ; 
Tis all our mournful history below. . 
Pleasure is Grief but smiling to destroy. 
And what is Sorrow but the ghost of Joy ? 
Oh, haste that hour, whose rustlmg wings shall play. 
To warn the shades of guilt and grief a^vay ! 

Meantime, what dubious contest on those plans 
With the faint dawn reluctant Night maintains ! 
Britain, thy voice can bid the davifa ascend, y 

On thee aJone the eyes of Asia bend. 



Mi.**aiM>«i^ 



1 Lewis Mackenzie, Esq. of the Bengal civil esUblishmeat. He died at Calcutta in 1800, ju^^ 
after be had been honored with a medal for his proficiency in the Collcsge lately eiiVOitSHk^ ItKrC' 
He was tbeaoa of Mr. Mackmwie, the ceUbxated author of << The Mbb of f^ing." 
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High Atbitress ! to thee her hopes are given/ 
Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of Heaven ; 
«-^In thy dread niaotle all her fates repose. 
Or bright with blessings, or o'ercast with woes ; 
And future ages shall thy mandate keep. 
Smile at thy touch, 6r at thy bidding weep. 
Oh ! to thy godlike destiny arise ! 
Awake and meet the purpose of the skies ! 
.Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India learn J 

What virtues round the shrine of empire bum ; > • 
Some nobler flight let thy bold Grenius to^'er. 
Nor stoop to irulgar lures of fame or power ; 
Such power as gluts the tyrant's purple pride, 
Such fame as reeks around tlie homicide. . -' 

With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, nor bare 
Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the war : 
Justice alone can consecrate renown, 
Her's are the brightest rays in Glory's crown ; 
All else nor eloquence nor song sublime -* -y" 

Can screen from curse, or sanctify from crime. ' « 

Let gentler arts awake at thy behest, 
And science soothe the Hindoo's mournful breast. 
In vain has Nature shed her gifts around. 
For eye or ear, soft bloom or tunefiil sound ; 
Fruits of all hues on every grove displayed. 
And, pour'd profuse, the tamarind's gorgeous shade. 
What joy to him can song or shade afford. 
Outcast so abject,- by himself abhorr'd ? 
While chain'd to dust, half struggling, .half resigned. 
Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended Mind, 
Disrob'd of all her lineaments sublime. 
The daring hope whose glance outmeasnr'd time. 
Warm passions to the voice of Rapture strung. 
And conscious thought, that told her whence she sprung. 
At Brahma's stern decree, as ages roll. 
New shapes of clay await th' immortal soul ; 
Darkling condemned in forms obscene' to prowl. 
And swell the midnight melancholy howl. 
Be thine the task, his drooping eye to cheer. 
And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere. 
To brighter heavens than proud Sunieeni * owns, 
1 hough girt with Indra and his buniihg thrones. 
'Jlien shall he recognise the beams of day. 
And fling at once the four-ftrfd chain ^ away ; 



1 The IIiad&» of the lowest clans firmly beltere ihemselres to be of the same species as the 
ickals ; and are taught, that through eternal transmigrations tiiey shaU Jicver rise higher than 
lose animals. 

9 Sumeeru is the mountain on'wfaidi Indra*s heaven is placed. 

3 In allusion to the four castes. 
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Through every limb a sadden life shall start. 
And sudden pulses spring around bis heart; 
Then all the deaden 'd energies shall rise. 
And vindicate thteir title to the skies. 

Be these thy trophies. Queen of many Isles ! 
On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent amiles. 
First by thy guardian voi«e to India led. 
Shall 1 ruth divine her tearless victories spread ; 
Wide and more wide the heaven-bom light shall stsernn. 
New realms from thee sliall catch the blissful theme. 
Unwonted -warmth the soften'd savage feel. 
Strange chiefs admire, and turban'd warriors kneel. 
The prostrate East submit her jewcll'd pride. 
And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 
Fain'd Ava's walls Messiah's name shall own, 
Where haughty splendor guards the Birman throne. 
Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear^ and Ceylon's bowers. 
And snow-white waves that circle Pekin's towers,* 
Where, sheath'd ip sullen pomp, the Tartar lord 
Forgetful slumbers o'er his idle sword : 
O'er^ all the plains, where barbarous hordes afar 
On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 
Soft notes of joy th* eternal gloom shall cheer. 
And sraoothe the terrors of the arctic year : 
Till from the blazing line to polar snows. 
Through varying realms, one tide of blessing flows. 
Then shaU .thy breath,' celestial Peace, unbind. 
The frozen heart, land mingle mind with mind ; 
' With sudden vouth shall slumbering Science start. 
And call to life each long-forgotten art. 
Retrace her ancient paths, or new explore. 
And breathe to wond'ring worlds her mystic lore; 

Yes, it shall come ! £*en now my eyes behold. 
In distant view, the wish'd-for age unfold, 
Lo, o'er tlie shadowv days that roll between, 
A wand 'ring gleam H>retels th' ascending scene ! 
Oh, doom'd victorious from thy wounds to rise. 
Dejected I N D i A , lift thy downcast eyes. 
And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee 
Through Time's press'd ranks bring on the jubilee ! 

Roll back, ye crowded Years, your thick array. 
Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph way. 
Hail, First and Greatest, inexpressive name. 
Substantial Wisdom, God with God the same ! 
Oh Light, which shades of fiercest glory veil. 
Oh hunian Essence, mix'd with Godhead, hail ! 
Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy sovereign call. 
And but for Thee exbts this breathing all. 

~ r - - -— 

1 The White River. 
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Then shake thy heavens, thou miglitiesty and descend, 
^hile Truth and Peace thy radiant march attend, 
w ith wearied hopes thy thousand empires groan, 
Our aching eyes demand thy promised throve. 
Oh cheer the realms from life and sunshine far! 
Oh plant in Eastem< skies thy sevenfold star! 

Then, while transported Ast A kneels around, ^ j 

With ancient arts and long-lost glories crown'd. 
Some happier Bard, on Ganges' margin laid. 
Where playful bamboos weave their fretted shade. 
Shall to the striugs a loftier tone impart. 
And pour in rapturous verse his flowing heart. 
Stamp'd in immortal light on future days. 
Through all the strain hi$ cdiintry's joys shall blaze ; 
The Sanscreet song be wann'd with heav*nly fires. 
And themes divine awake from Indian lyres. 

• » 

CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. M. A. 
Magdalen Coll. Cambridge, ...... 
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K^adtrjs Kuve ksXsvQovs, 



E]$ lulxv sWo^ooov ihntl^oi, rr^v Do^iijy. Epio. Paul SiLBVt* 

Oi vis, Chloe, quod iterum amem, 
Redeant priiis laetae dies 
Juventae, et Hesperum pigrum , 
Excipiat Auroras, nitor. 

Ab his beatis sedibus, 
Quk Bromius regnat et Venus, 
Me long^ abesse nunc monet . 
Saturnus algid^ manu. 

^grum quid ambrosias juvant 
Dapes, cui oculi acies hebet 
Formae, cuive aures rigent 
Quid Aonii plectri sonus 1 

At sorte durft et invid4 
Nitamur ut decet frui : 
£tati animus idoneus 
£tatis aptii^s jfert mabu 

Vol. V. No. x. t. 
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Linquamqi Adole$centi» 
Lusus, jocos, gaudia sua : > 
■ Vitae hom restat uiiict ; 
Sophia puaillum hor» petit. 



Valete, Amores pristini, 

Vakte, festivi dies, 

Vatete, lusus et joci ! 

Sophia, unicus siem tuus! A^ F. T. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SiR> X beg leave to call the attention of your readert ' 

to the following passage in the Second Book of Herodotus, chap, 
106. 

EW le xa) frspi ^IcovlrfV Wo tvtto* ev 7rerpyi(n hyxsaoXoLfjifjLiyot roxrntt 
Tou oLvdpogy TJi re ex tjj^ •£^«<r/^^6^ <t>cixonuv e^x^vruiy xoti t^ ix 
Sag^lciov e$ S^ugvvjVi kKOLTSpcf)$i ^e kvi^p eyyeyXiMTOn, fX,eya$og ve/ATrnj; 

a-viiai^yig^ rri tLsv h^ip x^P^ ^^^ ^'^XH'^h 'H^ ^e oL^KTrsp^ rd^a, xci) 
TYJv a>JKi/iy (Txevrjv cog avTwg. 

The only two translations of- Herodotus, to which I have 
* access at present, are the Latin translation of Valla, which is 
printed in Wesseling's edition, and the French translation of 
Larcher. In the former, the words f^iyaQog TrefjLTTTrig o-Ti$aiJiSi<, 
are rendered, magnitudine quinum palmorum ; in the latter, & 
cinq palmes de haiU. In these versions, the tranMators have con- 
founded Trifj^wTYig inri^oLfuig with wevTff (TTriicifjL^v, The cr^nflajxij, or . , 
span, was half a cubit, or about nine inches of our measure. The 
expression Trsjxxnj^ crwi^aft^^, is to be rendered Jour cubits and a 
halff in the same ipanner as ihe expression efihf/^ov Y}fjnTa\uvTov in 
the same author, (i. 50.) is correctly rendered sijc talents and a 
half. The figures, therefore, of which Herodotus speaks 
instead of being only three feet nine inches high, were in reality 
six feet nine inches nigh, or about a foot higher £han the ordinary 
stature of mankind. It is probably on account of this stature, 
approaching to gigantic, that Herodotus has thought proper to 
state the size of these ancient sculptures. 

The words irifiTrnig (nfi^oLii,rigy are rightly explained by Didymtis, 
in a passage preserved by Priscian (p. 1350.) : 

/lldvfjLog Iv Tco iTip) Tfig ifOLpoL 'PcojAato^ dvoKoyidg T, "loovsg xtli 
*Att4ko)^ rot l6o vif/^KTv, ^jxio-w Tgfrov ^flwrl, mH rci. ef ^/x»a^ riXxmUf 
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2|3Sojuiov rjinraXaVTOVf ku) TohgTerrugots yjfjiKrv TtriX^^Sj fFSfj^fmiy rffiKnci* 

This passage is quoted by Wesseling, in his note on Herod. 
I. 50. who confidently asserts, that the words kci) Tcyg' TtTTapag 
^fjnav 'rrrix^^u ^- '*'• ^- ^^ve no relation to Herodotus. This asser- 
tion of Wesseling's has been unguardedly admitted by Mr. Gais- 
ford, in his notes on Hephaestion, (p. 40.) where may be seen 
an admirable emendation by Porson of the words which follow 
after xa&uTrep (pYia-h 'HqoloTog^ nn the extract from Didymus. I 
omit them, as. they do not relate to Herodotus. , 

The expression e/SSojxov YifxhakxvTov has been sufficiently eliici^ 
dated by ancient and modem grammarians. I will subjoin one 
example of it, which, unless I am greatly mistaken, has never yet 
appeared in print. Dr. Chandler has inserted in his Collection of 
adicient Inscriptions, a large engraved plate of an inscription 
relating to the Temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, which was 
written when Diodes was Archon, in the fourth year of the 
ninety-second Olympiad. About the middle of the second column^ 
the following words occur, which Dr. Chandler has thus repre- 
sented in small characters (p. 98.) : 

vaXaaro Yispt^inodio fFoxps 

The original marble, which was brought to England by Dr* 
Chandler, diflFers in many places both from his engraved and his 
printed representation of it, which do not always agree with each 
other. If any scholar will take the trouble of examining it in the 
British Museum, where it is at present deposited, he will be 
satisfied that the word, which Dr* Chandler has represented 
IIAAASTO, is in reality TETAPTO. According to modem 
erthography, the passage is to be read as follows : 

TrevTeTriKaorra, 

The student may notice the Attic words Bkvo^e and trBvriniXot&ra, 
uistead of k^ocTroh and TrevraTFuXaia-Ta. If other authority were 
wanting to prove that the Athenians wrote arid said ttcvtsVou^, 

i}tTro\jgj oxTcwTTOifc, instead of ir^VTuirfiug, e^afrovg, ^xriTrou^, a SufiN 

Qent number of examples of the Attic forms might be collected 
from this Inscription. 



•394 Claisic^l Criticism^ 

Linquamqi Adole$centi» 
LusuSy jocos, gaudia sua : > 
•Vitae hom restat uuict; 
Sophia puaillum hor» petit. 



Valete^ Amores pristini, 

Valete, festivi dies, 

Valete, lusus et joci ! 

Sophia, unicus siem tuus! A^ F. T. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SiR> X beg leave to call the attention of your readert 

to the following passage in the Second Book of Herodotus, chap. 



106. 




The only two translations of- Herodotus, to which I have 
» access at present, are the Latin translation of Valla, which is 
printed in Wesseling's edition, and the French translation of 
Larcher. In the former, the words jttgyatfo^ ^reju-TTTij^ o-^riflaft^, 
are rendered, magnitudine quinUm palmorum / in the latter, & 
cinq palmes de haut. In these versions, the tranMators have con^ 
founded Tr/jx^mj? a-m^afirig with Trevre a-Triioiftiv, The o-TridafArij or 
span, was half a cubit, or about nine inches of our measure. The 
expression Trifji^TrrYig (rwi^aftr,^, is to be rendered Jour cubits and a 
halff in the same manner as ihe expression efi^of/^ov rjfjuTaXuvTov in 
the same author, (i. 50.) is correctly rendered 5M? talents and a 
half. The figures, therefore, of which Herodotus speab, 
instead of being onlv three feet nine inches high, were in reality 
six feet nine inches nigh, or about a foot higher than the ordinary 
stature of mankind. It is probably on "account of this stature, 
approaching to gigantic, that Herodotus has thought proper to 
state the size of these ancient sculptures. 

The words vifji^fmig (nrtSotfjLYi$y are rightly explained by Pidymus, 
in a passage preserved by Priscian (p. 1350.) : 

'Att4ko\ Toi StJo jjjxia-y, )j|x*o-w rgfrov ^ocrl, hou rci. gf ^/x^ot; To^aviv, 
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2|3Sojuiov riiiiTakavTOVf xu) robs TSTragctg vifiKTV vff^eiSy ^g/x.irr»jv ^jxio-ffi- 

This passage is quoted by Wesseling, in his note on Herod. 
I. 50. who confidently asserts, that the words xa) Tovg' riTTocpas 
^fjnav iri\x^^Sy x, rA. have no relation to Herodotus. This asser- 
tion of Wesseling's has been unguardedly admitted by Mr. Gais- 
ford, in his notes on Hephaestion, (p. 40.) where may be seen 
an admirable emendation by Porson of the words which follow 
after xaSuTrep (pv^ah 'HqoloTog^ nn the extract from Didymus. I 
omit them, as they do not relate to Herodotus. , 

The expression e/SSojxov YjfxhoLkxvTov has been sufficiently eluci^ 
dated by ancient and modem grammarians. I will subjoin one 
example of it, which, unless I am greatly mistaken, has never yet 
appeared in print. Dr. Chandler has inserted in his Collection of 
ancient Inscriptions, a large engraved plate of an inscription 
relating to the Temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, which was 
written when Diodes was Archon, in the fourth year of the 
ninety-second Olympiad. About the middle of the second column^ 
the following words occur, which Dr. Chandler has thus repre- 
sented in small characters (p. 98.) : 

irpo^ yjso [Jisxog rjexiro^e wAaroj 

' wevTs TraAacrra. 

The original marble, which was brought to England by Dr* 
Chandler, diflFers in many places both from his engraved and'hift 
printed representation of it, which do not always agree with each 
other. If any scholar will take the trouble of examining it in the 
British Museum, where it is at present deposited, he will be 
satisfied that the word, which Dr. Chandler has represented 
UAAASTOy is in reality TETAPTO. According to modem 
erthography, the passage is to be read as follows : 

roovioTtoi M nj/x, TTp^GTOLO'iv rrjfji, 
irpog eco, fivixog exirode, irXuros 
TiTOtpTOO rifHTToBioVy Tri^^og 

irevTeTriKaorra, 

The student may notice the Attic words exnoh and 'TrevreTriXourru, 
uistead of k^oLTroh and ^revTa^raAaia-ra. If other authority were 
wanting to prove that the Athenians wrote arid said ttsvtsVou^, 
iXTTOvgy oxToy^ouc^ instead of TrevraTrou^, k^airovg, Sxriyrov^f a sufiN 

9ent number of examples of the Attic forms might be collected 
from this Inscription. 
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(3. HORATII FLJCCr OPERJ, 

Cum varin LeciionibuSf notis Variorum , et Indice . Locupletissimff, 

Tom» 11. Londini. 

Extracted from the British Critic, of Febrnary, 1794. 
Wiik aUtratUnu and liddUions, . 
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1 o depreciate what we know not, and to overvalue what we 
know, are failings from which human nature is rarely exempted by 
the strongest powers of genius, and the most confirmed habits of 
reflection. He that has attained excellence, is animated with 
fresh enthusiasnj, upon every fresh contemplation of the science m 
which he excels. With a dim and imperfect remembrance of the 
motives and the circumstances which accompanied the earlier 
stages of his inquiries, he confounds simple choice with complex 
comparison, and ascribes to judgment what was the result of 
accident. He considers the object chosen as peculiarly adapted to 
the extent of his own views, and the vigor of his own faculties. 
He is persuaded, that the same attainments which are most agree- 
able and most ornamental to himself, must b^ the most advantageous 
and interesting to mankind. Upon comparing himself with other 
men, he is conscious of real superiority 5 and then, by an easy 
delusion, in which fancy is ductile to pride, he transfers the same 
superiority from his talents to his studies 5 and he looks down 
upon every other part of human knowledge as unworthy of Iris 
notice, or subordinate and subsidiary to those pursuits, which 
habit has. facilitated, and success endesifred. 

The attention of the present age has been yery generally directed 
to experimental philosophy, to historical investigation, and to the 
discussion of the profoundest subjects in politics, in 'morals, and 
metaphysics. 

Quod mavis ad bds 
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Pertinet, et nescire malum est, agitaipiis. 

As members of civilised society, and as friends to the whole 
commonwealth of literature and science, we acknowledge the 
utility of such researches ; we are sensible of the difficulties 
attending them, and we admire all the judicious and intense exer- 
tions of the hunian understanding, by which those difficulties are 
gradually surmounted. But, however extensive may be the 
importance of the studies which are now most prevalent, and 
however brilliant the success with which they have been prose- 
cuted^ we feel no diminution of our reverence for the labors of 
those scholars^ who have emig\o^^d xhdt abilities in explaining the 
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^ense, and in coxrecting the text of ancient writers. Veribal 
criticism has.been seldom despised sincerely by any man,, who was 
capable of cultivating it successfully; and if the comparative 
dignity of any kind of learning is to be measured by the talents of 
those, who are most distinguished for the acquisition of it, philology 
will hold no inconsiderable rank in the various and splendid classes 
of human knowledge. By»a trite and frivolous sort of pleasantry, 
verbal critics are often holden up to ridicule as noisy triilers, as 
abject drudges, as arbiters of commas, as measurers of syllables, as 
the very lacqueys and slaves of learnings whose greatest ambition 
is << to pursue the triumph, and partake the gale," which. wafts 
writers of genius into the wished-for haven of fame. But even 
in this subordinate capacity,, so much derided, and so little under- 
stood, they frequently have occasion for more extent and variety of 
information, for more efforts of reflection and research, for more 
solidity of judgment, more strength of memory, and, we are not 
ashamed to add, more vigor of imagination, than we see displayed 
by many sciolists, who, in their own estimation, are original 
authors. Some of the very satellites pf Jupiter are superior in 
magnitude, and, perhaps, in lustre, to such primary planets as 
Mars and the Earth. 

' To a correct and comprehensive view pf the learned languages, 
a critic must add a clear conception of the style, and a quick feel- 
ing of the manner, by which his author is distinguished. He must 
often catch a portion of the spirit with which that author is ani- 
mated. And who, that has perused the various writings of 
Grotius, of Erasmus, of Casaubon, of Salmasius, of the two 
^caligers, of Muretus, of Bentley, of Ernestus, of Hemsterhuis, • 
will venture to deny, that they had abilities to produce works, 
equal, and sometimes more than equal, to those which they have 
explained ? On some occasions, indeed, they hold a secondary 
rank, but they are secondary, it should be remembered, to Virgil, 
to Horace, to Cicero, the Dii Majorum gentium of literature, 
and by inferiority to such writers the human intellect is not 
degraded. 

When we reflect upon the patronage with which the British 
Critic has already been honored by the members of the established 
Church, we are convinced that no formal and elaborate apology 
will be required by them for the extent to which any philological 
disquisitions may be occasionally carried in our Review. In the 
days which are past indeed, but to which every scholar looks back 
v/ith gratitude and triumph, the Church of England was adorned 
by a Gataker, a Pearson, a Casaubon," a Vossius,* a Bentley,* a 

' Isaac Casaubon had a Prebend at Canterbury, and at Westminster. 
^ Is|iac Vossiuf , son pf Gerra;:<3, wa# Canon of Wihdioi* 
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Wasse, and an Ashton.' Within our own memdry it has boasted 
of Pearce and Burton, of Taylor and Musgrave, of Toup and 
Foster, of Markland and Tyrwhitt, and of Porson. At tke 

g resent .hour, we recount with honest pride, the literarv merits of 
umey, of Hunti igford, of Routh, of Cleaver, qi Burgess } 
and when the name of Wakefield occurs to us, who does not 
heave a momentary sigh, and catching the spirit with which Jortin 
once alluded to the productions of learned and ingenious Dissent- 
ers, repeat the emphatical quotation of that most accoofiplished 
and amiable scholar, « Qui tales sunt, utinam essent nostri ?" See 
Preface to the Remarks upon Ecclesiastical History, Vol. i. 

After these preliminary observations, which are evidently in- 
tended to justify both the length and the minuteness of our remarks 
upon the Variorum Edition of Horace, we shall proceed to 
support three strictures, which have already been laid before our 
readers. 

Dr. Combe speaks thus of Baxter's editioil, improved by Gesner : 
«« hujusce editionis contextum, nisi in locis quibusdam, ab incuria 
typographorum, manifeste pravis, nihil prorsm mutare ausus, pro 
exemplari adhibui." 

The Dr. says, that he has made no change whatsoever, except in 
passages corrupt. But it seems to us, that in passages not cor- 
rupted, changes have now and then been made ; nor can we always 
assign the reason^ which induced the learned Editor to make them. 

Lib. i. Od. iii.l. 21. — Od. xv. 1. 13 and 16. Gesner reads Neqnicqnam, the 
Varionim uequidquani. * 

Lib. i. Od. iv. 1. 19. Gesner Lycidam, Variorum Lycidaa. 

The Variorum here diiFers from Baxter's text in opposition to 
the spirit of Baxter's note, in which we are told that it is of no 
consequence whether we admit the Latin or the Greek termina- 
tion, and in which Bentley is attacjced for the favor he shows to 
Hellenisms and Archaisms, in writing Latin words. 

Lib. i. Od. xiv. 1. 17. Gesner solicitum, the Variorum sollicitum. 

Od. xviii. 1. 4. Gesner solicitudines, the Variorum soUicitudines. 
Lib. iji. Od. vii. 1. 9. Gesner solicits, the Variorum sollicitae. 

Od. xxix. 1. 16. Gesner solicitam, the Variorum soUicitam. 



' Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, of whom we qnote Mr. Wakefieldt 
words : *•*■ Veherabilis viri Caroli Ashton, D. D. viri^ vel Bentleio jadice, qui 
semt)er enm et laudibus et amore prosequebatur, doctissimi, et collegii. Jeso, apod 
Cantabrigienses, per quinquaginta annos magistri." Silva Critica. Part ui* 
page 90. 

* This variation occurs in th^ first volume of the Variomm, but in the second 
volume there are two instances where Dr. C. seenu to forget the Varionim edi* 
tion, and follows Gesner. 

JJh. iu Sat. 7. 1. 27. and Lib. i. Epist 3. I; 92. Nequicqnam ocean both in 
Ge»D«r and the Variorum, 
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lib. It. Od. i. 1. 14. Gesnet^solicitis, the Variomm sollicitis. 

Qd. xiii. 1. 6. Gesuer solicitas, the Variorum sollicitas. 
Lib. i. Sat. ii. 1. 3. Ge&ner solicitum, the Variormn solUcitum. * 
XkhAi. Sat. 8. 1. 68. Gesner solicitudine, the Variorum sollicitudine. 
Lib. ii. £p. i. '-Z'il. Gesner solicito, the Variorum soilicito. 

In the foregoing, and perhaps some other similar instances, the 
Variorum diflFers from Gesner ; and, in the following instances, 
either Gesner agreeing with the Variorum, differs from him- 
-self 5 or the Variorum editors agreeing with Gesner, differ from, 
themselves. 

Lib. i. Od. xxxy. I. 5. Gesner apd the Variomiii give solUcita : but l^pod. xiii. 
1. 10. Gesner 'solicitudinibusy and the Variorum give'solicltndinibus. 
Lib. ii. Sat. iii. 253. Gesner and the Variorhm give solicitus. < 
Sat. ii. ). 43. Gesner and the Variorum give solicitat. * ^ 
Lib. i. Sat. vi. 1. 119. Gcsne^ and the Variorum give solicitus. 
Lib. i. £p. v. 18. Gesner and tlie Variorum give soliiutis. 

Upon comparing the accujracy of Gesner with that of our 
editors, in the foregoing words, we find that Gesner once differs 
froiji himself 5 that in nine instances our editors difier from Gesner, 
and that in five instances their text corresponds with Gesner's, and 
varies from the orthography which more frequently . occurs in 
their own. In a work professing to follow Gesner, we had a right 
to look for uniformity ; apd, in point of fapt, we find differences 
unexplained, and to us inexplicable, except on the supposition 
that our editors were ignorant* of the dispute about the spelling 
of these words, or indifferent to the opinion of Critics who may 
prefer one mode of spelling to the other. But upon Gesner it 
would be presumptuous to charge such ignorance, or such 
indifference J for in his text only one variation is found, and as 
that one may with probability be imputed to the printer, we com- 
mend him for preserving that uniformity which our . editors have 
neglected. From the iincertainty of the derivation in the word 
solicitus, and from the unwillingness of the antiqui librarii to 
double letters, we admit with Gesner that tlie orthography of the 
word is doubtful, and yet we would recommend to every editor 
the preservation of uniformity. Vid. Heineccii fund. Stil. Cult, 
p. 38. Cellarii Orthograp. p. 127. Schelleri praecept. p. 41. 
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* This word is printed in the Index of the Variomm sollicitet. 

* We have heard that Mr. H. was neither ignorant, nor indifferent ; that he 
•ften consulted tlie orthography of Cellarins, and often applied to liis friends ia 
cases of difficulty. In all probability the Preface, if he had lived to write it> 
Wotild have been satisfactory to every candid scholar, and the profession of 
following (iesner would have been made with some limitations and restrictions. 
We beg leave to add, that Lambin, in tlie Preface to his Horace, 1568. and Heyne 
aiio. in the Prefoce to. the 2d edition of Virgil, seem to have considered it a;s 
jMurt of their editorial duty, not to leave the subject of orthography wholly 
ttfitioti^d. 
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That the practice of Gesner sometimes over-ruled the doubts of 
our editors, we may infer from the correspondence of their text i» 
one word to that of Gesner, where the text of Gesner is not corre- 
spondent in orthography to itself. 

Lib. i. Od. vi. 1. 16. Gesner and the Variorum give Tydeiden; and in Od. xv. 

1. 28. both give Tydidcs. 

We shall bring forward other variations^ for which Dr. C, 
has not accounted. 

Lib. i. Od. xxii. i. 14. Gesner esculetis, the Variorom aesculetis. ' 
Od. xxxvi. 1. 17. Gesner Damalint, the Variorum Damalin. 
Lib. i. Od. xxxviii. 1. 5. Gesner adlabores, the Variorum allabores. 
Lib. ii. Od. v. 1. 14. Gesner dempscrit, the Variorum demserit. 

Od. XV. 1. 4. Gesner ccflebs, the Variorum caelebs. * 
Lib. iv. Od. xi. 1. 34. Gesner foemina, the Variorum femina. 
< Lib. iii. Od. x. 1. 1. Gesner Tanaim, the Variorum Tanaiii. 

Od. xxvi. 1. 10. Gesner Memphim, the Variorum Memphin. 
. Kpod. Od. i. 1. SO. Gesner adlapsus, the Variorum allapsus. 
Carmen Seculare, 1. 19. Gesner foeminis, the Variorum feminis. 

1. 72. Gesner adplicei, the Variorum applicet. 

From the substitution of the Greek for the Latin termination 
in Damalin, Tanain, Memphin, and from the doubled letters in 
allabores and applicet, we suspect that one of the editors had 
adopted some principles of orthography rather different from those 
which Gesner followed ; and that in the Epodes and Carmen 
Seculare, Dr. C. acceded to the practice of his coadjutor 
without observing, or it. may be, without regarding, the deviation 
from Gesner. 

We shall point out a few other words, in which the texts of 
Gesner and our editors are at variance. 

Lib. i. Od. xxviii. 1. 3. Gesner littus, the Variorum litus. 

Lib. ii. Od.x. 1. 4. Gesner littus, the Variorum litus. 

liib. iii. Od. xvii. I. 8. Gesner littoribus, the Variorum litoribus. 

Thus far the editors differ from G^esner ; but in Eppd. xvi. 1. 6S. 
the surviving editor forgets the rule of his coadjutor, and returning 
to Gesner, prints littora. Again, in the 38th line of the Carmen 
Seculare he abandons Gesner's text, which gives littus, and in his 
own text he prints Ktus. 

Lib. i. Od. xxxiii. 1. 11. Gesner ahenea, the Variorum aenea. 

Od. XXXV. 1. 19. Gesner ahena, the Variorum aena. 
Lib. iii. Od. ix. 1. 18 Gesner ahenco, the Variorum aeneo. 
Lib. i. Epod. ii 60. Gesner aheneus, the Varioram aeneas. 

If our editors had no rule for the orthography of this word, 
why did they differ from Gesner in the preceding examples, 
.where they omit h ? and if tliey had z rule, why do they break it to 
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* We desire our readers to observe, that in this word, the text of the Odes 
once differs from Gesner, and once agrees with him. Vid. Od. 8. 1. 3. and the 
. text of the Epistles agrees with him 3 for in B. i. Epist. 1. 1. 88. Coelibe iB fovMi 
both in Gesner and the Variorum. 
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follov Gfesner in one example, where h is inserted ? for in Lib. ui. 
Gd. iii. 1. 6B, we find a/zeneus both in Gesner and the Variorum. 
. We are under the necessity of bringing, forward other instances 
of inattention, or inconsistency. 

.Lib. ii. Od. ii. 1.28. Gesner Rettulit, ' the Variorum RetuUt. 
Lib. iv. Od. xv. 1. d. Gesnec Kettuiit, the Varioram Retulit. 

Thus we see that in the Odes the Variorum edition differs in 
this word, from Gesner, and, in the Epistles, we shall now see 
that it follows Gesner implicitly, even in the. variations of his 
text^ 

Lib. i. Pp. xvii. 1. 32. Gesner Retuleris, d*^ Varionim. 
Lib. ii. £p. i. 1. 234. Gesner Rettulit,^ d^ Variorum. ' 

It is, we believe, generally agreed, that ocior is more correct 
than ocyor, and, perhaps, this will account for the accuracy and 
consistency of our editors. In the text of Gesner, the 2, instead 
of the^, is always found, except once ; see lib. ii. Od. xi. 1. 18. 
where we meet with ocyus j but the Variorum gives ocius. 

In the word lacryma, and its derivatives, we observe, that the 
Variorum edition sometimes agrees, and sometimes disagrees, with 
the text of Gesner ; and that neither the text of Gesner, nor that 
pf the Variorum, agrees with itself. 

-Lib. i. Od. viii. 1. 14. Gesner Lacrimosa, d^ Varidirum. 

Od. xxi. 1. 13. Gesner Lacrimosum, d^ Variorum. 
Lib. iii. Od. vii. 1. 8. Gesner Lacrimis, d*^ Variornm. 
Lib. i. £p. xvii. 1. 60. Gesner Lacryma, d° Variorum. 
Lib. i. £p. i. 1. 67. Gesner Lacrimosa, d"^ Variomm. 
Lib ii. Od. vi. 1. 23. Gesner Lacrjrma, the Variorum Laerima. 

Od. xiv. I. 6. Gesner lilacrymabilem, the Variorum Illacrimabilem. 
Lib. iv. Od. i. 1. 34.. Gesner Lacryma, the Variornm Laerima. 

We consider both methods of orthography as equally defensible ; 
but we think that our editors, in conformity to the profession of 
the preface-writer, ought regularly to have followed Gesner in 
both. 

In the orthography of the word pauld our editors are not con- 
sistent. 

Lib. iii. Od. xx. 1. 3. Gesner paulo, the Variorum paullo. 
Lib. ii. Sat. iii. 1. 265. Gesner paulo, the Variorum paulo. 

In two other instances of the Satires, in four of the Epistles, 
and in one in the Art of Poetry, the same agreement is found 
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' On this passage we find in the Variorum, p. 158. vol. i. the following note 
from Janus : 

Rettiilit (nt alias relligio, relliquiee, c<;t) flcrtbere solent. Male hoc, v. 111. 
Heyn. ad Virg. ^n. 5. 598. in V. L. — Jan. (in var. lect.) It shonld seem tliat 
•ne of the editors of the 1st volume adopted Janus*s opinion, because the text is 
conformable to it. But the editor of the Sd volume appears to have forgotten 
Ibe words of Janus. . 

. * This word occurs in the Index of the Variorum, but we do not ^d there the 
|wo ixtstancet fhom tiiie Odei, nor retaleris from the IJTth Epistle, Hook 1st. 
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between the text of Gesner, and the Variorum. But in iht Odes', 
where the word occurs only once, the Variorum differs from 
Gesper.- Our readers then will be pleased to remember, that 
through the greater part of the first volume the text of the Vari- 
orum was conducted by Dr. C. and Mr. Homer, jointly, and 
through the whole of the second volume, by Dr. C. alohe. Dr. 
C. follows Gesner's text in printing paulo, and Mr. H. in not 
' following it, might have some reason for preferring paullo. 

We shall now remark a class of words, in the orthography of 
which the Variorum differs, more or less, from Gesner's text,, and 
as the difference in one of these words is uniform, we suppose 
that it is founded upon $ome principle, which, though unexplain- 
ed, may be very just. 

lib. ii. Od. ix. 1. 9. Gesner argues, the Variornm nrges. 

Lib. iv. Od. 9. 1. 17. Gesner urguentur, the Variorum urgeiitur. 

Lib. ii. Sat. iv. I. 77. Gesner urguere, the Variorum urgere. 

Lib. ii. Sat. iii. 1. 30. Gesner urguet, the Variorum nrget. 

Lib. i. Epist. xiv. 1. 26. Gesner urgues, the Variorum" urge«. 

A. P. 1. 434.* Gesner urguere, the Variorum urgere. 

Lib. ii. Od. xiv. 1. 27. Gesner tin^uet, d^ Variorum. 

Lib. iii. Od. xxiii. I. 13. Gesner Ungiiet, d° Variorum. 

Lib. iv. Od. xii. 1. 23. Gesner tihguere, the Variorum tingere. 

Gesner is consistent with himself in the use of both words. 
Our editors are consistent with themselves, and at fariunce widi 
Gesner, in the orthography pf urgeo. Once they differ from 
Gesner, and twice they agree with him in the word tingo." 

Inter virtutes grammatici habebitur, aliqua nescire. So s^d 
Quintilian ; ' so, perhaps, would some of our contemporaries say 
of the controversies which have been agitated by scholars on the 
subject of orthography. But when an editor professes to foUow 
tlie text of a work, which he has deliberately chosen as the best 
model for his own edition, we hope to give no offence by applying 
to him the observation which Quintilian makes upon another 
occasion, "^ Ilium ne in minimis quidem oportet falli. 

Of the alterations admitted into the text of the first volume, 
we should not always disapprove, if the preface-writer had nOt 
forbidden us to expect them. We know that some of those 
alterations are made in conformity to the best rules of orthogra- 
phy J we believe that one of the persons who sometimes made 
them, understood clearly, and deliberately followed those rules.' 
But we contend that, in point of fact, the text of the ^Tariorum 
does not correspond to the text of Baxter. 

The indispensable and appropriate excellence of an edition like 
that which we are now examining, consists in accuracy ; and one 
of the rules, according to which our preface-writer has professed 
to be accurate, is the text of Gesner. Now, in our former 

' Vid. EoUin'i Qc^intiUad, p. 99. » Vid. Koliin'i QuiotUiaD,p. 91.. ' 
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Review, we asserted, that the Variorum edition had deviated from 
this rule, and, on the present occasion, we have supported our 
assertion, by more than fortt instances of variation froni the text 
of Gesner, where that text is not manifestly corrupted by the 
carelessness of printers. We are perfectly aware that a detail of 
this kind is not very usual in periodical publications, nor very 
interesting to less learned readers. But we appeal with confidence 
to the Variorum edition itself for the truth of our assertion, and, to 
the judgment of scholars for the importance of our proofs. 

We trust that the good sense ajid the candor of the editor will 
induce him to consider us as discharging the duty, which we owe 
to the public, when we point out some errors in the breathings 
and accents of Greek words. 

VOL. I. 

P. 13. xaXo; vrants the grave on the ult. 

P. 16. e^f opTot wants an acute on the antepen. 

■ xvot wants an acute on the penult. ^ and twt' stands before /pi»iVf. 

P. 26. oi^t Ttox ucTTipov for odifKoii v<rrtf(n, 

P. 28. xp'^°'°^^ wants a circumflex on the ultimate. 
- P. 39. ttif Toi is printed with a rough-, instead of a smooth breathing. 

P. 40. We observe, that the oenult. of the word vXnf <; wants a circumflex. 

P. 44. Twv wants the circumnex. 

P. 48. Janus produces a note from Lambin, which contains a passage from 
Pfailostratus in his first book of Icones. Now we find the passage neither pro- 
duced nor referred to in the immediate text of our Lambin, which was published, 
Lutetis, 1567; but Torrentius, in his note on the passage, says, fabulani lepi- 
dissimc refert Philostratus imaginuni, Lib. i. The reader mil find the story lit 
the 26th Ict)n. of Philostratus, and the words of Philostratus in the omissa of our 
edition, p. 331. ^ 

P. 53. rov wants the circumflex. 

P. 54. eyjiijaa is thus falsely printed as to the second accent. 

P. 62. Twv wants the circomflex. 

P. 65. /oiiXro7rap)]0( wants the < subscript in the penult. 

P. 66. f^sy wants the grave. 

P; 70. xoHo-o-wv wants the acute on the penult. 

P.^72. there is no comma at oSto; in the lines quoted from Plato. 

■ a7r»jpf wants a circumflex ; and,, perhaps, an * subscript* in the^nnlt. 

P. 84. -/"Kavyw^^c has no circumflex on the penult, and is spelled wrong with 
a X* Hpt| wants the rough breathing, and the acute on the penult, iyo^iyaiof ic 
spelled with a single y, instead of a double. This error is indeed in Lambin, but 
ought to have been corrected by Dr. C. • 

P. 85. TJ^£ jixot. re is put for T<. In Baxter it is t2. 

P. 101 ofrjtxi wants the smootli breathing, and an acute on the antepen* 
Lambin gives optj/uct for the ^olic verb unaspirated. 



^ ■ We write this paragraph in favor of Janus's note, which we suppose agrees 
with Lambin's edition of 1577. 

^ Caninios maintains, that'?p« and n^na, ofaiDw, should not have the i subscript; 
because, say Messrs. Port Royal in their Gr. Grammar, &pw, the future has no t 
subscript. See Port Royal's Gr. Grammar, p. 105. We find ^x<& without the 
< subscript, p. 155^ of Caninius. But to those who Imve read JLennep de Amdogia, 
Gr. L. any arguments drawn from the modem method of deriving tenses from 
each other will not be quite satisfactory. The opinion of Caninius probably was 
not present to the mind of our editors when they printed .(i»v(iff withent the <| and 
the general practice of editors is to print with, iu . 
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' ■ hudi fMij anacate is wantiag dn the final of mnmii. In Lambiaitw 
printed right. 

P. 107. &fA,n9nrov for AfxuSiiTov. « 

P. 145. yeXwyrt wants the circamflex on the penult. ; and if the Dr. had exa- 
mwed Theocritus, as well as the note of Janus, he would have avoided the mistake 
in the Variorum. As we are not for the present in possession of Janus'a editioD, 
we know not whether this, and otlier errors were committed by him. 

P. 183. opxo; wants the aspirate and acute. 

P. 199. »(xot^ta9ai has no acute on the antepen. : perhaps it was absorbed in 
the/B. 

P. 210t x^^v^^ should have an acute, not a grave on the ult. ; for it is the end 
of a sentence. 

P. 227. o&d' (i>c itw fjit. As nw throws the accent upon the final of <(Xc, we think 
'that (xi should be accented widi a grave. See p. 76. of the treatise on Greek 
accents, by Messrs. Port Royal, pnbUshed in London, 1729« But this error, if 
it be one, is slight ; and our editors followed Dr. Bentley. 

P. 242. Twv is nut accented. 

P. 250. yv<«/!x»i (ji.h naQufivoi, Here, in the Vanonim, yiw/an wants the « subscript. 
If Janus quotes xadetptvot, he is wrong ; and if Dr. C. had consulted Bergler's 
edition of Aristophanes, instead of Kuster's, he would have found, and, we trust, 
would also have adopted, the better reading xn^apcvn. 

P. 251. xu«vfoi7iv iv of puo-i. This is a great error. It is committed, we grant, 
in Gesner's note; add tliere, doubtless, the blame is to be laid on the printers. 
We should have been glad to find u^ayiijtriY in the Variorum edition, which is ths 
true and obvious reading. 

Ibidem. %uayiri(ri virants the i subscript. 

P.' 264. idtt is erroneously put for nBti,- but in Gesner it is right. 

P. 381. ^Xci)catT>j for ^XaxrtTtj, 

P. 503. X** printed with a x instead of a x. 

Ibidem, pioi instead of pcey. The same mistake is in Klotzius, from whom the 
note is taken. 

Ibidem. h»v n for ha rt. This error* is also in Klot^os; but the text of 
Musseus is right. 

Ibidem. ^wMita^rto; wants the i subscript. 

P. 505. wTfptyvwv for 'itrtfvyojv. This very gross mistake occurs in the Yenofium 
Lectione-s of Klotzuis, p. 383. ^ 

P. 508. oTiov should be separated. 

Ibidem, tk 'nor hnv. We are confident tliat cVrty should have aA accent npon 
the final syllable ; and we refer Dr. Combe to the Treatise npon Accents above 
mentioned.. Upon examining Lanibin, we find the accent fkintly marked j and, 
upon looking into Johnson's Sophocles, we find it distinctly marked. 

P. 541. l(Xifc,nrig put erroneously for lixtpnrts, 

P. 569. ♦fwyioi/ is without an accent. 

^. 580. Neglenter in the notes for Negligenter. 

P. 615. »^sTfpTi<ri twice wants the i subscript ; but in Lambin, from whom die 
note, is taken, the word is right in both places. In the second note, Lanibhi 
refers to Lucian in his Dialogi Meretricii, wliere the dialogue begins *£< t(/ h<r9tt» 
Our editor has made the reference more clear by referring to the fourth dialogue 
in the third volume ; but, he might ha\e added, of Reitzius's edition. 

P. 616. ivl has a circumflex accent instead of a smooth breathing on tiie fint 
syllable, and fxnya^s sliould be (utyr»poi(. 

P. 617. ry<riy is once without the circnmfiex on the penult. 

P. 630. ooiiv is erroneously put for ov^sv. 

P. 634. awo is erroneously printed for aich, 

' . ■ ' f . ■ . ■ .1 ■ ... — . 

' In our edition somebody has written in liie margin a/Mti^Toy. 

. ^ While we lament the frequent mistakes, which joccnr in Greek words, we 
see great commendation due to the editor for the care with which Latui wordi 
have nearly in allinstances been printed *.. we heard with much satisfaction that 
en the discovery of a few mistakes after the publication €i the work,- .th» editor 
cancelled p. 124. of the 1st volume, and pp. 266'«iid>461«^*tte 3d. 
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Ibidem, iro^teu erroneoasly printed for vSrruu, The error is in Bentlegr*! 
note ;. but a stlight glance upon the text of AriBtophanet would have enabled D^. 
C. to correct it. 

VOL. IL 

P. 9. njtAfpay wants the rough breatlutigy though we find Lt rightly placed in 
Baxter. 

P. 20. Xoi5o ptijtxa li improperly separated. 

R 34. fnv ^^p» r«xxo; tyjoi. These four words an^ without accents, and the 
i^ostrophic mark is wanted at ^ before ap«. 

P. 37. vfjiywv has a grave instead of an acute on the penultimate, and of thia 
strange error we shall find more instances in the second volume of the Variorum 
Edit. 

P. ^8. vicarij has a grave accent instead of a rough breathing npon the 
antepenult. ; l)ut in Gesner, from whom the note is taken, the word is printed 
right. 

P. 85. avitcc has no accent nor breathing, but is right in Baxter. 

P. 115. o-oy', before 5ai/;xovt, should have a grave accent instead of the apostro- 
phic mark. 

P. 117". vrhvrai has the mark of a smooth breathing instead of an acute on 
the antepenult. In Gesner the ?i^ord is printed ri^it. 

P. 169. Upon line 85. Sat. ii. lib. ii. Dr. Combe produces, from Lambin, a 
note which we cannot find in our edition, printed at Paris, by T. Maccsens, 1567. 
The Dr. in his catalogue of authors, speaks of Lambin's edition, published 1577 ; 
we have not that edition; but we find it. mentioned in the Bibiiotheca Latina of 
Fabrichis, who says, that it was published at Franckfort, ^577 ; and Harles, in 
his Introdoctio in notitiam Literatura^ Romana^, says of the second and improved 
edition of Lambin, '^ Francof. typis Wechelianis aliquoties repetita in forma 
maxima et quarta." The folio, says Fabricius, was printed at Franckfort, 1577, 
and the quarto in 1596. We therefore suppose the folio to contain tlie passage 
which is not found in our Paris edition. Dr. C. quotes Lambin*s note thus : 
Mu; JTt T^v vfov TTotnv,* which to US is unintelligible. If Dr. C. had turned from 
Lambin to Plutarch, he would have written Trujf JTi rh vloy TroinjtxaTwv ixouety, and 
he would have found the passage which Lambin quotes in p. 33 of Xylander^ 
edition. The text there gives cmraveti; ts-wo-ai, but among the vv. LL. the Basil 
Codex gives ^aitamia-t awa-ai, and this reading Lambin follows. 

P. 169. j(X£Va;y with a circumflex on the final, most improperly following the 
acute on the penult. 

A. 175. vDv xkt Mfyj-Trwoi;, Dr. C. prints Mmic^tov without an accent, and* he 
also substitutes xAi for ^e. This monstrous blunder is in Baxter's note, which 
the Dr. transcribedy instead of correcting, and which he would have corrected, 
surely, if he had consulted Lucian; to whom the epigram is ascribed. Every 
school-boy reads that epigram in Famaby's collection, and every editor, must 
acknowledge that ^s is the true reading. We do not suppose- that Dr. C. holds 
the heretical opinion of those critics, who maintain that oi and at final may be 
made short before a word beginning with a consonant, and whom Bentley has 
entirely confuted in his notes upon the first hymn of Callimachns. The sense, 
too, no less than the metre, requires £e. 

Ibidem, o^^lvd?. Dr. C. gives this word two accents, though Gesner ^ prints 
only one, and Gesner is right. 

P. 179. fxira,\afx^et,vo{Atyov ToD ituQovs, What title has this, or any other word, 
to two accents, where an enclitic does not follow ? or, how can a grave be placed 
on the sixth syllable from the ultimate of any word? We fear that Dr. C. has 

' We are told that itoinv occurs in the edition of Lambin, printed by Barfholo. 
Maccaius, Paris, 1605. 

^ Qr, why are the ends of both Hexameters separated from the rest of the 
Imes?. -. 

. 3 In speaking of Baxter's edition, republished by Gesner,..we indifierentlj use 
Aeir names. We olwerve by the way, that the verjr learned Dr. Edwards 
cottvicts Pr. R« of lavishing an accent on the afHepeniih. of ^M^tvh% 
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been a little misguided by Oesner, in whose edition fAtta and %a{jLfit»yQfXthv are 
printed in two lines, and joined by an hyphen* 

P. 186. iifai Tumvg, Dr. C. makes two words of one, and he putsa circmaflex 
upon the final of iipw, but leaves nxw; unaceented. Gesner is not to be blamed 
here, for he prints HfrnixHi;, 

P. 209. axavffaii is left without an accent. 

P. 210. 9>i^h{xiyog has a jc:rave, instead of an acute, upon the antepen. 

P. a35. v'Tco^txTixM, This word is printed with three mistakes : on the first 
sylhible there Is a grave accent for a rough breathinis: ; in the third there is a<% for 
X, and, on the fifth, there is a smooth breathing instead of a grave accent; yet 
Dr. Bentley, from whom the note is taken, prints the word right ; and in Suidas, 
whom Dr. Bentle} quotes, it is equally riglit. 

P. 251. (Hfiy^. Baxter ppves an accent to the final syllable, and upon the initial 
he p)aces a rough breathing, where Dr. C. gives a smooth ; and he puts no accent 
on the first syllable, where Dr. C. has added a second circumfle}^. 

P. ^65* <^v has no accent, and xvxKortfng is printed with a circumflex instead of 
a grave. The erroris not in Bentley. 

P. 3^0. fjui xff^jiAn>ov and nvvrtfov are without accents ; ifxt has a rough, instead 
of a smooth breathing ; axxo lias a grave, instead of an acute. 

P. 271. 7i9a>Mrrwfjiiyoi wants the acute on the penult. ; tla-i wants a grave on the 
vAUf and xCovo-iv is marked with a rough breathing instead of an acute accent. 

P. 27S. |txn>^ wants the circumflex on the first syllable. 

P. 283. *oi xai voBivvrtg. Here we have another instance of xa» for it, to the 
violation both of the metre and the Greek. 

P. 286. xar' n XijSaTwv. Here we have two words instead of one, nU^nn ; and 
a grave upon the penult., instead of an acute ; yet tiie word in Gesner b printed 
right, as one word. 

Ibidem, (pfvyovra with a smooth breathing, instead of an acute accent on the 
antepenult. 

P. 303. xpS^atfor xfri(rBa,i ; bnt the mistake is in Baxter also. 

P. 307. KaXXtjout^of has no accent ; and rhv is put for t»jv. 

P. 319. icfvnrtii. We are not happy enough to be acquainted with this word. 
Sophocles wrote x-fVitrtrut with an acute, not a grave, on the antepenult. ; and, at 
Sophocles vn*ote, so has Torrentius printed. 

Ibidem. Ix yn^ surely yn should be yn;. 

P. 320. (J TXii/Uiuv apirn. Here Dr. C follows the t^-pographical blnnder in 
Baxter. But an ear accustomed to the sountl of an Iambic verse, would have 
been alarmed at rXn/xtw, and Dr. C. if he had looked into Dio Cassius, woald 
. have found rXTijuiov, which suits both the metre and the construction; 

P. 325. Tlie accent on ot before rlpTryov is omitted, and (mi^ au enclitic after 
4J»r« is very improperly accented. * In both these instances Dr. C. was misled by 
Baxter's note, where we find the same errors. 

P. 330. qv has neither its accent, nor its smooth breathing. 

P. 335. yp>iT«pia for ypurapta. Our Lambin, from whom the note is taken, prints 
the word right, and the word occurs in the very next note of the Varior. where 
it is printed right from Baxter. 

P. S37. yivv»i5-af itaynf. The first word should be accented on the penult, j-and 
vayvp should be namp, with an acute on the ult. 

Ibidem, to fjuv jixaiov are left without their respective accents. 

P. 338. We find xaipiiv and itpdrrtiv. Dr. C. to x*/P"^ gives two accents 
instead of one ; and to •TrpaTrciv, thonirh a dissyllable, he gives a circumflex and 
two acutes, though other editors would have been contented with accenting the 
penult, only. In this page yyw9i is without an accent. 

Ibidem. i>irip has an acute, instead of a grave, on the ult. 

P. 339. riicii\fi(ra has a rough, instead of a smooth breathing, and iixaious has 
no accent at all. 

Ibidem, lav yap (Tvy%oiy9i{ n ^ftx<r9n. These words are quoted from a note in 
Lambin, which is not in tfie edition we have : but did Dr.C. find a-uyxotv9^ in 
his Lambin ;' or, finding it, did he hesitate, and consult Theophrastns? We main- 
tain, that no such word exists. Upon reading <rvy%oiv9ri in the Variorum, we 
conjectured <rvy%av9^, and, upon examining the 22d cliap. of tiie Ist book of 
Tbebpbrastua, we found our conjecture confirmed* 
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' P. S6S./ taTaxp»i^w» is printed for xaraxfijuxvot, xat before p»x"f has no accent, 
Cutid Tf n/uto* is printed with two blunders, for Vpijoto*, and eDTeX<«r^if, has a circam- 
Aex oh the first, instead of a smooth breathing. 

P. 375. ^oinTiKoTcpov for voinTts^vTcpoy. It has no accent on the antepen.^ and 
substitutes o for w. 

P. 376. »i9o; wants the smooth breathing. 

P. 383. Tt before iM\ wants an acnte ; and in the same note, Ifyaan has a roagb, 
instead of a smooth. 

P.. 384. u xsy. » here wants an acute and a smooth breathing; and ^ovt* 
sh6uid have a rough breathing, instead of a smooth. 

Ibidem, otav has neither accent nor rough breathing. 

P. 386. a^ypwv. This strange word is printed for ay^fZv, ancTdestroys the sense 
which is preserved in Lambin, though utterly abandoned in the Variorum. In 
the very same note the metre and the sense are destroyed in the following line, 
EijLc^ iri&ifxog rCx'h ytvoiro fxot ; fxri has here a rough breathing on the final syllable, 
instead of the apostrophic mark, which ought to have been prefixed to Vio-ijuo;; 
*ivi&tfxo; is printed for iitia-yi(xog ; a rough breathing is given to twx,>i, instead of an 
acnte accent ; ti wants the smooth breathing, and the feminine article, which is 
necessary to the sf* nse and metre, is whoUy omitted. 

P. 390. TLoi'jin wants a circumflex on the ult. 

P. .;97. In this page we have discovered several mistakes, which it is onr duty 
to state as we have done elsewhere. fUTux.^jtxara has an acute accent upon the 
initial syllable, instead of the smooth breathing ; a\x' before ha has a grave accent, 
instead of a smooth breathing ; and Xob^a-iy has a smooth breathing, instead of 
an acute, upon the first syllable. 

P. 404. rifAiv has a smooth, instead of a rough breathing. 

P. 409. Dr. C. who, we know, is a very excellent botanist, and who with 
uncommon solicitude has spread the Linn'dpan phraseology over the Variomm 
edition, dues not seem peculiarly fortunate in his quotations from Greek writers 
upon botanical subjects. We shall present our readers with a wonderfnl passage 
quoted by Lambin from Dioscovides, and thus printed in p. 409 of the Variorum : 

VDi'jrei 5f xai yjcuhja^'nt to i«)(^p6Tfpoy Trt'vojW.tvoy ti, %aX <n/y^piO|u,jyoy. After a COpionS 

dose of cummin we could not have turned more pale, tnan we were at the sight 
of' this ugly and strange word •y^a.^Ta^-Ki, and we defy the united sagacity of 
Ruhnkenius and PorsOn to solve the difficulty by mere conjecture. In Lambin 
all is right, Tp'Trti^s xat ^puJra fTtX TO w)(^f6Tfpoy Triyo^jceyoy Tt, wtX ^vyy(^pi9fAtvoy, Our 

ireaders will observe, that in the Variorum <ryyxp*oi^«''ov has a smooth breathing, 
instead of an acute accent upon the antepenult 

P. 411. >ta|>^«Tat has no accent. 

P. 420. T^a-meia-iy is printed as one word, instead of Zw<rt waa*y ; rtOyweag and 
Ix^ptoy are without accents. 

P. 452. Twv has no accent. 

P. 459. yvti and a.i:catvQt arc without accents, and Bop/q and Zc^vptv are without 
the ( subscript. Dut the line m Lambin is printed correctly. 

P. 465. xapTTijotov has a grave upon the first, instead of an acnte. 
- P. 466. We have i|ny»i<rtf with a wrong breathing, and no accent, tn; in the 
•ame page, is without the circumflex. 

P. 467. fV^? once is without the grave on the final. 

P, 473. xaXw; wants the circumflex on the ult. 
V P. 48^. iuix^t^iiv has no mark of the smooth breathing on the first syllable, nor 
an acute on the penult. This page we hear was cancelled. 

P. 491 . ofo; has a grave, instead of an acute; upon the first syllable. 

P. 510. avroi has a wrong breathing and no accent : iroinral has an acute upon 
the first, and a grave upon the last, hut ought to have the grave only j tov before 
eia-'Xiv is without an accent ; apcrty in the same page, h^ a grave on the first 
syllable, instead of an acnte. 

P. 513. xaSepojtxai is printed for naBaipjxni, rhs has a grave instead of a circom- 
flex, and >i has neither accent nor breathinsf. 

P, 531. lauToy has an acnte accent, instead of a rough breathmg, on the first 
syllable. 
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Here we close our toil in pointing out some of the errors wbicb 
occur in the Greek typography of this edition) and we fear that 
the patience of our readers will be equally exercised and equally 
exhausted with our own. 

May not the Greek language be understood without a know* 
ledge of accents ? Yes. May not an editor understand accents, 
and yet decline the use of them ? Yes. May he not understand 
and employ them, and yet sometimes err ? Yes. But such errors, 
when frequent and gross, ought not to be overlooked in an edition 
which professes, like the present, to correct the mistakes of Baxter, 
Gesner, and all preceding editors, by comparing their quotations 
with the text of original authors. A sense of the duty, which we owe 
to the public, extorts from us tlicse remarks: we do not mean to offer 
any wanton insult to the feelings of the editor : we give him credit 
for real and great proficiency in various branches of useful and 
even ornamental knowledge ; but we cannot dissemble our opinion 
upon the claims, which he in his Preface has laid to correctness. 
If those claims had not been made so deliberately, and so posi- 
tively 5 if writers were not accustomed to hold in contempt the 
general observations of critics ; if readers were not prone to admit 
the general assertions of writers \ we should not have submitted 
to the drudgery of examining, or the mortification of producing, 
particulars, so minute indeed in appearance, but, in a question 
about the merits of an editor, so very pertinent and decisive. 
Horace abounds with imitations of Greek writers, and allusions 
to them. The commentators upon Horace have, with great 
industry and great judgment, collected a multitude of these imita- 
tions and allusions. Every editor of Horace ought to understand 
them clearly, and to print them correctly The editor of the Vari- 
orum appears to have been sensible of this duty, and he professes 
to have discharged it with diligence and fidelity. 

We formerly expressed our doubts, not so much upon the 
reality, as the success, of his researches, and we have now brought 
forward a long and apposite series of proofs, in order to convince 
our readers, and to justify ourselves. 

In our next Number we shall examine how far the notes in Ae 
Variorum edition correspond to the catalogue of authors, from 
whom they are said to be selected. 
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' Mr. Wakefield omits accents : but, in the Varionim> we have seldom «r 
never Greek words quoted from Mr. Wakefield's observations.. 
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COttATUf CUM H9T0 IN BIBT.IOTH 

BREVIABIUM EUTROPII SUPER GESTI9 ROMANORUM. 



I 



In p'rfffatiojie ad Imp. Valenlem. 

30TH1C0, Ed. Hatrrcamp. 1729. ; 

deolin'MSlo 
iricEim, additii : slrkiim. AJilItis 
mncipoiu : priticipiiim 

L!»rE V 

pag, I, qui Vestalis : qni Rhiea: 



'V, 



1. 1.. ortodtcim ; drrem ft octa 
>. 3. Kal. Hnii : KhI. Maias 
>. 4. ut qui : »ut qui 

trei^enteBiTiio nonagesimo qaarto ; 
anno trecenteEimo quarto 
}ap. 2. p. a. ele^t : legit 

popnins non : populus suus nan 
1. 6. urliis nntiones : urbis Kouize 

atqiie eanim virgines rapuit : ra- 



credlti 



; creilitus et c 



quinoa (lira : qiitnos hi dies 
^p. 3. p. '>. uulliiiii quidr^m :,2. 1. 
Bed non : Sed in hoc MSto temper 
sa-ibilur Saed 
'■ 10. conipnlatiune : snppatatioHe 
deci"!.it : diett 
. p. 1-2. diiobii9 anuis : et ditos 






:ap. 6. p. 15. adjimnit : jnnxi( 
arbcm intravit : urbem dei-af 
ip. 7. p. IS. famnla : ancilla 
18. capitHm Lxixiii ; capita lxj 
mitlia ; dual 
XLv. imperii anno : dtaani 
Tarfjtiinii : Tanininii Superb i 



mix 






■ ?S. viginti quiiique : nil ( 
:ap. 9. p. K3. mains esse i 
ease dersl 

imperiani Inngiiis ; 2. 1. 

atmum uniiiii Laberciit 



p. 34. Dt Tarqaioios peltcri 

deannt 

LucretiiB ; Lucretiie Cl 

sublala : ablata 

maneret : remanerft 
p. S't. est Valerius : est Liieius Valerias 
€dp. 10. p. ST. Uiiitiis pra^io ; Bratus 

Cap. 11, p. i!iJ, anxitium prxstaret : 

p. !29. Valerius ; Liieius Valerius 

Cap. la. p. 30. soceri : deeil 

p. .il. consularis : conauiatas 

p. 33. Dictator aiitem Ruma! : Dicta- 
tor Roinie 

Cap. 14. p. 36. bellum reparaverunt : 
Bellum coDlra Romanos repara- 

Cap. Ij. ibid. OclBVD derimo anno post 
tjeptoa reges ; Octavo decimo 
' postquam reges ejecti crant 
Cap. 13. p. 36. RomaDnrum : Romanas 

Ronianos'[qne] : Romanos 
p. 37. Veturia.et uxor Voliimnia---- 
Vetiiria uxor 



Dolun 



Cap. 1 



p. 38. bellitm soli ; bellum 

iiaptcndiun : compiendum 
p 39. potiicrat ; poluit 
Cup. 17. p. 40. Sr.quenti anno : Seqnenti 



Vol. v. 'Ho. i 



p. 43. bene : benigne 

toniultum : tulnuliim. In hec aulem 
MStf tDDinltus pau ubii/tu ut 
tiimutuE tcr^Uar, emUnt t patt- 

Cap. 19. ibid, decimo qiiiato : decimo 

et quinto 
p. 44. anibiE civilates : 3. 1. 
p. 45. rnnjunxorunt ; conduxerunt 

d^ctaiore : deiH 
Cap. Si', p. 46, COS vjcit acie : eos acia 
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EutropiuM Collatus 



Italise atqne : Italiieque 
p. 47. civitate est. : civitate. 
p. 48. et jam Romani : et Romani 

accepto etiam auro : auro etiam 
ftccepto 

LIB. 11. 

Cap. 1. p. 50. captam autem primo : 

captam primo 
p. 51. omnes : omnibus 

eorum : eanmdem 
Cap. 'i. p. 51. Titas etiam : Lucins 

' etiam 
p. 53. portas bello : portas cum bello 

et civitates : octo civitates 
Cap. 3. p. 53. Trihonorum : bonorura 
p. 54. esseiit : esse 

Resumsenint : Pracsum»erunt 

dignitatem : et dignitate 

et triennio : ad triennium 
Cap. 4. p. 55. delatus : oblatus 
Cap. 5 p. 56. consederant : cum sede- 
rant ibi 

T. Manlius : juveni! Lucius Mallius 

sibi et piosteris : a posteris 
p. 57. ducti.: ducta 
Cap. 6. p. 58. nollent : voluerant 
p. 60. Ita a tribuno : It a tribuno 
Cap. 8. p. 63. Fabio Maximo : Fabio 
Cap. 9. p. 66. eonim': ipftorum 
p. 67. Manius : Marcus 
Cap. 11. p. 68. Eodem tempore : £o 

tempore 
p. 69. auxilio : auxilinm 
Cap. 1^. p. 71. junctis : conjunctis 

perrexit : perrexerunt 

qui cum : qui eum cum 

redimendis ideest 
p. 72. est, ut, cum : est, cum 

quarta : ut quarta 

pacem aequis : 2. 1. 
p. 73. quam jam armis ; quam arniis 
Cap. 13. p. 73. rcmandatumque : re* 
roandatum 

a senatu est : est a senatu 
p. 74. onmes, qualis : omnes esse, qualis 

Mus : deest 
p. 75. XX niillia c»sa : xx caesa 

Pyrrhus fugatus : Pyrrhus tamen 
fugatus 
Cap. 14. p. 75. potuerat : potcrat 

veneno Pyrrbum : vcneno te 
Pyrrhum 
p. 77. exercitura ejus : exercitum ei 
Cap. 15. p. 78. C. Fabio Luscinio : Gaio 

Fabio Licinio 
p. 79. Canina : Canino 

CCCCLXXX : CCCCLXI 

Cap. 16. p. 79. Ogulnio : Gallinio 
p, 80, Amirinum : Amirinus 
4'ap. IT, p. 81. Junio : Lanio 



Cap. 18. pi. 82. census est babitw : 

census habitus 
p. 8S. et rege : desunt 
Cap. 19. p. 84. acceptae sunt : accepts 
Hieronem : Hieronem regem Sicu- 

iornm ' 

Roma triumphatum : 2. 1. 
Cap. 20. p. 87. Corsicam : Coriscoi 
vastavit : vicit 

triumphuni egit : triumphavit 
Cap. 21. p. 88. Hamilcarem : Haoiil- 
carem regem 
perditis : deest 
usque : dcett 
p. 89. oppidis : deest 
p. 90. retugerunt : rcmansenmt 

occisi : occisa 
Cap. 22. p. 90. Servio : Servilio 
p. 91. profecti : prospecti 

pugnatoribus : pugnantibns 
XV miliia hostium aut : desunt 
nisi tanta fames fuisset : nisi quod 

tanta fames erat 
expectare exercitus : 2. 1. 
p. 92. servari vix potuerint : servari 

potueriut 
Cap. 24. p. 96. xx miliia hostium : cc 

hostium 
p. 97. kabebat : habebant 
ccxxx : czxx 
petienmt : petivemnt 
Cap. 35. p. 98. uxorem a conspectu : 
uxorcm conspectu 
Romanis : Senatui 
tanti : se tanti 
Cap. 26. p. 99. Junio : Vinnio 
Cap. 27. p. 100. anno belli Pnnici 
XXIII. Catulo : belli Panici 
XXIII. anno a Catulo 
p. 101. cccc : ccc 

Nunquam in mari tantis copiis 
pugnatum est : deest 
p. 102. cxxv : XXV 

argentique pondus : argenti prad» 
Romanoruni ; Romansgn 
Romanorum : Rpmana 
p. 103. Afris : castris 
dari eos : 2. 1. 
atque id pretium : atque pretiem 

LIB. III. 

Cap. 1. p. 105., XXIII : xxx et vi 
p. 106. auxilia non : auxilia Rominis 

non 
Hiero : Hieron 
dono : domum 
Cap. ft, p. 107. turn helium : tamen 

bellum 
p. 108. legatio Carthaginiensiom Ro* 

mam : 3. 1. 2. 
Cav* 3. p. 108. Balbo : Volgo 
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Cap. 4. p. 109. de lUyriis : ex Illyriis 
Cap. 5. p. 110. turn prosp^re : tam pros- 

pere 
Cap. 6. p. 111. finitumqne est s est 

deest 
Cap. 7. p. 112. Histris : Histribus 
p. 113. aetatis : aetatis suae 
|>. 114. niillium peditiim et xx millium 
equitum : desunt 
reddita : data sunt 
Cap. 8. p. 116. XX : xi 
p. 117. et Gain : desunt 

jnnxerant : conjnnxerunt 
e Sicilia : ex Sicilia 
trajecit : transvexit 
Cap. 9. p. 118. confligit : conflixit 

caeteri : caetera 
p. 119. adversus : ad 
impetii : ambitti 
Cap. 10. p. 120. quadragcsimo : l 
Fahioque : Fabio 
ambos : anibo 
p. 121. consule altero : altero consulum 

i. e. iEm. Paulo 
p. 122. aut praetorii • • • • ant occisi : et 

praetorii • • • • et occisi 
Cap. 11. p. 124. se ad Annibalem : se 
Aunibaiem 
non esse nccessarios : non necessa- 
ries 
aureonim annnlorum : 2. 1. 
p. 125. e manibns : ex manibus 
senatorum : deest 
perditque in : perdit in 
p. 126. ei a Carthaginiensibus ad repa- 
randas vires xn : ei'rursus jLii 
iv millia equitum : desunt 
/ XX : XXX 
Cap. 12. p. 126. in Italiam : ad Italiara 
p. 127. promittens : "promittentes 
sub hac : sub ea 
non etiam ea : non ea 
Cap. 13. p. 128. proconsule, qui ad : 

proconsule ad 
Cap. 14. p. 130. portas : portam 

jnetu : hie deest, sed post venien^um 

inseritur, 
fratre ejus Asdrubale : fratre 
Asdrubdie 
p. 131. coeperaiit : coeperunt 
urbe : Urbs 
Asiap : Isauriae 
p. 132. eumque : eum 

Ita omni : Ita omnis est 
Cap. 15. p. 134. reddidit, quare omnes 
fere Hispaniac ad eum uno animo 
transierunt : reddidit, quare fere 
omnes Hispani tiuo animo ad 
eum transiefiint 
Cap. 16. p. 135. Q. Fabius ; Publius 

Fabius 
p. 136. millia captivorum ; millia ho- 
minum captivorum 



dispertivit ; depertivit 

transierant, rursus : transierant 
prius, rursus 
p, 137. occisus est : occisus fuerat 
Cap. 17. p. 137. Hispaniam : Hispanias 
Cap. 18. p. 138. in Italiam : ad Italiam 
.p. 139. apud Senam : ut Senam 

post-hare : posthac 
Cap. 20. p. 140. post : postea 
p. 141. puf^navit : pu^nat 

interfecit ; interiScit 
p. 142. capit : cepit 

militibus : deest 

capit : cepit 

ab Scipione : a Scipione 
Cap. 21. p. 143. quam fiens dicitur 
reliquisse : desunt 

et quinque : desunt 

Romam ire : 2. 1. 
p. 144. haberent, D : haberent, utD 
Cap. 22. p. 145. addita • • • • pondo : 

additis* • • • ponderibus 
p. 146. ostendique : ostenditqiie 
Cap. 23. p. 147. cap to ; qui primum : 
capto; primum 

Lxxx : XXX 
p« 148. rediit^ingenti : rediit et ingenti 



LIB. IV. 

Cap. 2. p. M9. quinquagesimo : deest 
p. 150. Flamininus ; Fiaminius 
regem mittitur : desunt 
Grieciae : .Graecis 
p. 151. quinquaginta solum naves ha- 
beret, reiiquias Romauis daret : 
desunt 
praestaret, et obsidem daret filium 
suuin Demetrhim : praestaret, 
filiuni suum Demetrium obsid(im 
daret 
Cap. 3. p. )54. quia contra : qui contra 

auxilio fuisset ; 2. 1. 
Cap. 4. p. 154. Scipione, C : Scipione, 

etc 
p. 155. Sipylum : Sirpylum 
p. 15t). Ill equitum : III millia equi- 
tum 
Antiochus : deest . 
p. 157. petiit, iisdem : petiit, quae 

iisdem 
p. 158. sunt omnes : sunt a senatu 
onines 
Asiagenis : Asianus 
Cap. 5. p. 159. Q. Marcio Philippo : 

M. Philippo . ^ 

p. 160. Bithyniae regem : 2. 1. 
Cap. 6. p. t61. Cotyn : Cotfium 

et lllyrici : et deest 
p. 162. auxilium : auxilio 
Arl«iTe,\Ykfe% *. N^xvax^Vvc^ 
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^ Eutfvpius Collatus 



p. 163. missiis est, et a : missus est, a 
p. 164. se et suos : se suos^. 

dedidit : dedit 

Mater ejus, et uxor, et duo : uxor, 
mater ejus, et duo 

quoq^ue ejus : desiin^ 

cognitum est : coguitum est esse 
Cap. 7. p. 165. Perseo autem^milius : 
Perseo L. ^railins 

fugit integer : 2. 1, 
p. 166. C milites : cum mifites 

iEmitius : ^Emilias Paulus Cons. 

sed juxta : etjuxta 
p. 167. ut appareret : desunt 

infinitimorum : finitimorum 
Cap. 8. p.a68. rebellarant : rebella- 
bant 

cum ingenti : cum deest 

Trinraphavit autem : autem deest 
p. 169. C. Anicius : Mancius 

multarum gentium reges : 3. 1. 9. 
p. 170. etiam venit : 2. 1. 

atque Prusias : et Prusias 

acc^pti : excepti 

dona : deest 

attulerant : attulerunt 

filium suum Nicomedem : 3. 1. 2. 
Cap. 9. p. 170. prospere : prosperas 
Cap. 10. p. 171. anno ab Urbecondita : 

2. 3. 4. 1. 
p. 172. bellum : deest 

Famea : Semea 

praeerat Carthaginienslum : 2. 1. 
p. 175. Famea : Semea 

dimicabat : dimicasset 
Cap. 11. p. 175. rex Numidarum, per 
_^ annos sexagibta fere : desunt 
Cap. 12. p. 176. Carthaginem missus : 
Carthaginem est missus 

■et omamenta : ad omamenta 

anno, post, quam : anno, auani 
Cap. 13. p. 177. Caecilius : Caehus 
p. 178. ex militibus ejus : desunt 
Cap. 14. p. 178. ac diruit : et dimit 
p. 179. Andriscus, qui : Andriscus idem 
qui 

dicitur : deest 
Cap. 15. p. 179. Pseudoperseus : Pseu- 
doperses 

servis : .servitiis 
Cap. 16. p. 181. gessit. Successit ei Q. 
Pompeius : gessit, et Q. Pom- 
peius 

ad idem : ad xv idem 
Cap. 17. p. 18!jf. deinde ; inde 
p. 183. ignobilem : deest 

Mancinns Cos. : Mancinus xvii 
Cos. 

infringi : infringere 
p. 184. vindicarent : judicarent 

factus, ad : factus, et ad 



Cap. 18. p. 18^. Eg tempore : Eoden 

tempore 

mortuus est, baeredemqae popo- 

lum : mortuus, hasreaem popa< 

lum 

Cap. 19. p. 185. Mox Decimns : Mox 

etiam Decimns 
p. 186. triumphavit magba gloria : 
2.3.1. 
.xiv> anno post : xiv post 
Cap. 20. p. 187. Is Enmenes : Hie 

Eumehes 
p. 188. missus est Licinius : missus 
P. Licinius 
haliens : habuit 
. Ronianos juvit : desunt 
interfectus : interfectus est 
p. 189. Komanus : Romanis 
f(N*tuna : deest 
fugerat : confugerat 
fame : deest 

triuniphari de eo : triomphari euim 
de eo 
Cap. 22. p. 191. Calvinus : deest 
tunc : tum 

regi Bituito : duci Vituito 
p. 192. Bituitus : Vituitus 
dedidit : dedit 
ductus : perductuA 
Cap. 23. p. 193. Dcxxxiti : DCiiii 
Narbonam : Narbone 
Post a L. Metello : P. A. L. 

Cscilio Metello 
Scaevola : deest 
Cap. 24. p. 193. Scordiscis : Cordiscii 
Cap. 25. p. 194. alteram ex Thracia : 
desunt 
RomaB est : 2. 1. 
e Gallia: ex Gallia 
Cap. 26. p. 194. Nasica et L. : desunt 
p. 195. fratres : deest 
•p. 196. Postea : P. A. 

profectus est : est deest 
Cap. 27. p. 196. in deditionem: desunt 
p. 197. bello finem : 2. 1. 

oppida Numidiae : 2. 1. 
p. 198. acti'sunt : desunt 
p. 199. filiis ductus : filiis 6uis dnctnf 
strangulatus : strangulatus est 

LIB. V. 

Cap. 1. p. 199: Manilius : Malliai 

Teutonibus : Teutonis 
p. 201. attriti : deest 

ei et : desunt 
p. 203. Teutoboduni : Teutomodom 
Cap. 2. p. 203. copia. . infinita erat : 
copiae* •infinite erant 

nam eo praelio : nam pnslio ' ' 

simul ambo : 2. 1. 
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Cap. 3. p. 205. anno : deest 
p. a06. Vetting ; Vitfus 

Tv Herennius : L. Heremius 

sexies : sexto 
p. ?07. facta : deeat 

amitteret : admitteret 

praetor gessisset : propraetor gesset 
Cap. 4. p. gor. DCLXii : dcii 
p. 1^08. gestnrus bellam : ^.1. * 

isque : idemque 
p. 209. Qnare : Qua re 
;p. 210. et L. Cornelio : et Cornelio 
Cap. 5. p. 211. cum Bosporo : in Bos- 
poro 

primo : primum 

responsum est Mithridati : 3. 2. 1. 
p. 212. et ex ea Ariobarzanem • • • • 
pulsis ex ea : desunt 

ubicunqae : ubique 
Cap. 6. p. 213. Atheniensi : et emensi 

viginti : xxx 

ipsamque urbem : ipsas Athenas 

XIV ; xiii 
p. 214. Sylla itenim : 2. 1. 

vieinti : xv 

filiusque : et (ilias 

cum Sylla de pace agere ccepit : 
jussit cum Sylla de pace agi 
Cap. 7. p. 215. cum legati : desunt 

rex : deest 

^rdinata est : est deest 
p. 216. repararunt : reparaverunt 

ex senatu : e senatu 
< ad fiigam : in fugam 
p. 217. suarum : snos 
Cap. 8. p. 217. M arius : deest 
p. 218. ejus : deest 

etiam urbem : etiam et urbem 
p. 219. in praelio : in eo praslio 

victoris : victorum 

per Cn. Pompeium : per Pom- 
peium 

Sylla annos : Sylla atque annos 
p. 220. traditis ejus : desunt 
Cap. 9. p. 221. quartum et xx : xxv 

consumserunt ultra : consumserunt 
« Usee ultra 

LIB. VI. 

Cap. 1. p. 222. alind in Macedonia; 
tertium in Pamphylia et Cilicia : 
aliud in Pamphylia et Scilicia, 
tertium in Macedonia 
p. 224. Hirtuleio : Hirtulegio 
yaria : deest 
asuis: persuos. 
p. !^25. redactae sunt : sunt deest 
Cap. 2. p. 225. Rhodopam provinciami 
Rhodopam pet* provinciam 
Missus ei : Missus est ei 



p. 226. Curio : deest 

nsque ad Danubium : 3; 2. 1. 
finem bello: 2. 1. 
Cap. 3. p. 226. consule : consulari- 
Cap. 4. p. 228. Cn. Cosconins : C. Cos- 
conius 
pro consule : deest 
Cap. 5. p. 229. oppressus est : com- 
pressns 
secundus : secundum 
Cap. 6. p. 229. Cotta : Cocta 

testamento : per testamentum 
p. 230. etiam intra pppidum : etiam 
oppidum 
Cyzicum • • • • Cyzico • • • •. Cyzici : 
Cymicum • • • • Cymico • • • • Cy- 
mici 
p. 231. commoratur : commoratus 
Cap. 7. p. 232. ejus : Luculli 
p. 233. effugerunt : fugerunt 

moverunt : moverat, paraverunt 
Licinio Crasso*: 2. 1. 
p. 234. huic finis : huic est finis 
Cap. 8. p. 234. prime urbis cooditae 
anno : 1.4. 2. 3. 
Cyzicenarii :'Cvmicenam 
p. 235. Amisum : Amissos 
Cabira : Oraveram 
quo ingentes : conjungentes sex 
sequentibus vocibus omissis 
p. 236. est, et castra : est, castra 

Mesopotamiam occupaverat : de^ 
sunt 
p. 237. Phoenices : Phoenicis 
Cap. 9. p. ^37, Tigranocerta : deest 
p. 238. Armeniae uobilissimam, cepit : 
Arzianem nobilissimam regni 
Armeniaci, cepit 
sexcentis millibus clibauariorum : 

VII. D. clibanariis 
regis fcatre : 2. 1. 
reliquerat : ceperat 
p. 239. regiones : legiones 
atque ita : at in 
paranti : petente 
Cap. 10. p. 239. Alter autemltuculius : 
aniem deest . 
atque eos : et eos 
p. 240. Uscudamam : Uscudaniam 
Cabylen : Capilen 
Calatim, Partlienopolim : Calatin^ 
Partfaenopolin 
p. 241. Hislrum, .Burziaotieip : His- 
trium, Byziam Omnem 
qui contra : qui, quse inimicorum 
incaliie [sic MS.} (riennio tardius 
quam debuerat, triumphavit. 
Cicero in libro qui Lucullus 
dicitur. contra 
Cap. 11. p. 242. a4 id misnus • .adimis- 
susque 
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Eutropins CbUattis 



p. 243. Apionis : Appionis 

civitates : urbes 
Cap. V2. p. !i4S. piratx onmia maria 
infestabant : omnia maria piratx 
infesti tenebant 
Mox ei (lelatum : Mux delatum 
p. 245. mi Hi bus : deest 
occisis : occidit et 
oum in suos : cum in sitos undf 
forsan Iqsendvm subditos. Glare- 
amis etiam eTponit suos per cog- 
natos vei subditos 
periitaiitem iSMiemdeest 
p. 246. anuis : amios 
duobns : duos 
annis : annos 
Cap. 13. p. 246. manibus ejus : mani- 

bus ipsius 
Cap. 14. p. 248. Orodeu ter : Oro- 
dent; ter 
ac munera ro^tus : 3. 1.2. 
Artaceu : Arthacem 
p. 249. donavit, quod : donavitco quod 
p. 250. amcenitate loci : 2. 1. 

transgrcssus : transgressus est 
Cap. 15. p. 251. C. Antonio : Cu. An- 
tonio 
p. 252. piapJio victus estet interfectus : 

victus praelio interfectus 
Cap. 16. p. 252. ab urbe condita : urbis- 

conditae 
p. 253. filii : filius 

peciinia, auri : pecnnia et auii 
infinitum poudus : 2. t. 
Cap. 17. p. 254. consul est factus : 
consul factus 
prinio : primos 
p. 255. eentena : dc 
p. 256. erat ; et eos : erat ; eos 
Cap. 18. p. 258. Surena, Orodis : Sire- 

na, Herod is 
Cap. 19. p. 259. successit : deest 

Romani nominis : Populi Komani 
p. 260. e Gallia : e\ Gallia 

atque cum : titque ita ut 
' aliqui deferrent : aliqua ei defer- 

retur 
p. 261 . congregates : turn congregates 

transivit : transiliit 
p. 262. duce, contra : duce, Senatus 

contra 
Cap. 20. p. 263. regressus : re versus 
victus, et : victus est, et 
Palaeopharsalum : Palaeoparsa- 
tum 
p. 264. equitutn : eqnites 
sexcentos : DC, millia 
totamfjue nobiiitatem : que deest 
populorum : bellorum 
Cap. 22. p. 266. Mox etiam Cyjar : 

Mox Cvrsar 
p. ^67. regi bellum : 2. 1. 



p. 268. \i\ auxilinm apud Thessaliam ■ 

3. 4. 1. 2. 
Cap. 23. p. 269. dictatorimagisterequi- 
tum : magis ter equi turn et dicta- 
tor r 
p. 270. Magni : d^eesi 

A''arro : Varus 
Cap. 24. p. 272. est profectus : est 
deest 
Cnseus et Sextus : desiint 
Ciesar pene victus : Caesar victus 
Cap. 25. p. 274. Consul faerat : Consul 
est factus 
C. Cassius : Gn. Cassius 
cum senatus die : 3. 1-. 2. 

LIB. VII. 

Cap. 1. p. 275. fereac none : et nono 

bella civilia : 2. 1. 
p. 276. X. et viii. : XYiii. 
p. 277. hapredem : regem 

Ca'sari : Ca^sari Augusto 
Cap. 2. p. 278. Caesari : Caesarii 

copias militum : 2. 1. 

cum Antonio pacem fecit : 3.1.2.4. 

profectus est : est deest 
p. 279. et rempublicam : et deest 
Cap. 3. p. 280. Ca?sar : Consul 

defendendam : defendendum 
p. 281. L. Antonins Cos. : L. Cos; 
Cap. 4. p. 282. comitaotam est : est 
4iee8t 

Pompeium ; pax : Porapeium est ; 
pax 
Cap. 7. p. 286. ex qva fugit : ex quo 

fugit 
Cap. 8. p. 287. postquam : quam 

fuere : fuerunt 
p. 288. Atella : Atello 

sepultus est : est deest 
Cap. 9. p. 289. rei Romana magis : 

3. 1. 2. 
p. 290. tunc : turn 

Panticapaeon : AnticapaeoD 
p. 291.- sicut : sic 

millia captivorum : 2. 1. 
p. 292. supra : super 
Cap. 10. p. 294. appellatus est : est 

deest 
Cap. 11. p. 297. suos gessit : 2. 1. 

in quibus : in quels 

quae Caesarea : quae nunc C«esarea 

Mazaca : Mazia 
Cap. 12. p. 299. ac funestissinms : de* 

sunt 
p. 300. setatis suae ^ suae deeti 
Cap. 15. p. 300. patmus Caligalae : 

2. 1. 
p. 301. medie imperavit : imperavit 
mediae 
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atqae insulte. Britanniae : et m- 
sulae Britaniiis 

quam nuUiis : quo nnilus 
p. 302. Plaulium : Paluscium 

et nobiles : ac nobiles 

Britanniam : Britaiinias 

Romano iniperio : 2. 1. 

filioque : filio autem 

egregie : egregia 
Cap. 14. p. 304. et dimiauit ; desunt 

calidis : in calidis 

blattels : blattinia 

partem senatus : S. 1. 
p. 505. 'Tel tragico : ut tragico 
p. 506. quali : quasi 

sub hoc : sub eo , 

Duae tamen : Duk tantnm 
Cap. 15. p. 30T. destitntus : deatitutus 

est 
p. 308. de saxo : esaxo 

quod inter : qued est inter 

iDterfecit : se interfecit 
p. 309. Augnsti iamilia : 2. 1. 
Cap. 16. p. 310. ejus vita : 2. 1. 
p. 911. Otbonis : Octpnis 

Cap. 17. p. 311. Otho Otho : Octo 

• • • • Octo 
p. 312. et Neronis familiaris : desuni 
p. 313. Bebriacum : Betricum 

ad bellum : desurU 

seuiet ipsum : ipsum deest 

petentibus : et petentibus 

civile bellum : 2. 1. 

imperii die : 2. 1. 
Cap. 18. p. 314. Dein : Deinde 

familia : ex familia 
p. 316. id adeo prae se ferret : ideo se 
preferret 

prius Sabino : prius in urbe Sabino 
p. 317. erccta coma et capite : ejecta 
coma capitis et 

Periit autem : autem deest 
Cap. 19. p. 318r. apud Palaestinam : 
Palestinae 

Germaniam, deinde : Crermaniam 
et deinde 
p. 319. se in imperio : se imperio 

quam cum omni diligentiae pro- 
visione colligeret : demnt 
p. 320. bonitatis : leuitatis 

puniret : puuierit 
p. 321. clarissima : nobilissima 
Cap. 20. p. 323. leniter : leviter 

annum aetatis : aetatis deest 

nonum : viii 

Genituram : Senituram 
Cap. 21. p. 324. moderatissimus : deest 
p. 325. ictibus contixit : 2. 1. 

ita demiserit : ita deest 

ut in eadem : et in eadera 

et liberalitatis : desunt 

ut nulli : ut cum nnlli 



et cum ab : et ab 
>respondit : respondent 
p. 326. dixit : dixerit 
Cap. 22. p. 326. bienniam, menses : 

bicnnium et meases 
. p. 927. ipsius circa : circa deest 
laudes gratiasque : 2. 1.3. 
Cap. 23. p. 329. auream et : auream 
aut 
poni passus est : 2. 3. 1. 
adversus : adversum 
Cattos • • • • Cattis : Cathos ^ • • • 

Cactis 
Multas tamen : tamen deest 
p. 330. legio ^> • • iuterfecta : legiooet 

• • • • interfcrtae 
pr2Rtorio : deest 

p. 331.' Ode'um, Porticum Isenm, Sera- 
peum, ac : Divorum, Porticn* 
Isium, Serapium, et 

p. 332. XLV : XXXV 
est sepultum : 2. 1. 

UB. VIII. 

Cap. 1. p. 333. Domitiano enim, exi- 

tiali : Domitiano, exitiabiH 
p. 334. factus : est (actus 
Cap. 2. p. 335. Ulpius Trajsmus Crini- 
tus : Vulpius Crinitus Trajanus 
p. 336. factus est : 2. 1. 
p. 337. reparavit : praeparavit 
et Victophali : desunt 
Thervingi : Teijungi 
p. 938. raillia in : in deest 
Cap. 3. p. 338. Parthamasire : Phar- 

nace Siro 
p. 339. Bosporanorum : Bosporanomm 
et Arabum 
Carduenos, Marcoipedos : Car- 
duenos, et Marcomedos 
p. 340. Anthemusium : Anthemiiinm 
Persidis : Persidos^ 
Edessios : Mesenios 
p. 341. Madenam : Macedenam 
Cap. 4. p. 342. damnatus sit, is : dam- 
natus sit, atque is 
ob hoc : ob base 
Cap. 5. p. 343. nimis : nimium 

communis : comis 
p. 344. LXiii mense nono, et di« : 
LXiii mense 
sepultus : bepultus est 
Ossa ejus, coUocata in uma aurea 

• • • • sita : Ossa«coUat^ in umam 
auream '•••posita 

Cap. 6. p. 346. creatus est : est deest 
p. 947. Trajani uxore : 2. 1. 

consobrinae filium, vivens : conso- 
brinaB suae filium, vivus 
p. 348. Idem : Dein 
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u 7. p. 348. omni tempore : ^. 1. 
49. et iniilta : et deest 
350. XXIX : XX ' 
Fulyius Antoninus : Antonius Ful- 
vins 
ip. 8. p. 352., adeo at : vcl adeo ut 
-plnrim«e : primal 
ejus pare rent : ejus dfest 
*. 353. omnes snas : oumcs deest 

imperii xxiii : desuni 
Cap. 9. p. 354. Venis deest 

a Numa Ponipilio, materna : de- 

sunt 
Valentino : Solentino 
p. 355. L. Annius Antonius : L. An- 
tonius 
tuncque : tuniqne 
usque ad eos : usque ad eum 
Cap. 10. p. 356. Antoninus, M. Anto- 

. nini : Antonius, M. Antonii 
p. 357. per duces : per duces sues 
p. 358. quadraginta : cccc 

civitate Altiuum : AUinuui civi- 
tatem 
p. 359. et cum fratre : et deest 

inter divos : iixter deos 
Cap. 11. p. 359. tenuit, qucra : tenuit, 

vir quem 
p. 360. ut in infantia : ut infantia 
p. 361. esse ei idcirco : ei idcirco esse 

ut hoc : ut liujus 
Cap. 1^. p. 362. per Sextum Chsero- 
nensem : Sextum dee^ 
Hteras eum : 2..1. 
p. 363. benignitate, et : et deest 
p. 664. Marcomaimicum : Murconia- 
cum 
nam co gravius : nam gravius 
exercitus Komani : Romani deest 
Cap. 13. p. 365. Carnuntum : .CarnuU" 
tiiim 
Marcomannicum : Marconianicum 
p. 367. sericani ac auream : ac deest 
Cap. 14. p. 369. LXi : LX 
Cap. 15. p. 369. L. Antoninus : L. An- 
tonius 
p. 570. nisi quod : quod deest 

depravatus : praVatns 
p. 371. saepe dimicavit : sa?pe deest 
Cap. 16. p. 571. granda^vus jam : jam 

deest 
Cap. 17. p. 373. invasit, vir nobiiis : 

invasit, nobiiis 
Cap. 18. p. 374. Romani : omnis 

provincia Tripolitana, oppido 

Lepti. sohis omni memoria et 

ante et pGstea ex Africa : desunt 

p. 375. ac varia oiBcia : officia et varia 

p. 376. Cyzicum : Cymicum 

et A I abas ; et deest 
p, S77. est et interfcctus : e&t et dc- 



Cap. 19. p. 378. antem yptftVex : tainen 

praeter 
doctus : doctis 

XXXII : CXXX 

p. 380. anno ^exto decimo, meme ter- 
tio, et : anno xvi mense, et 
Antonini •*•• Antoniniu : Anto- 
nii** •• Antonius 
Cap. 20. p. 38 J. Impatiens libidinis; 
ut qui : Impatientis libidinis; 
qui 
p. 383. aetatis xliii : a'tatis deest 
Cap. 21. p. 383. Opilius deinde : 2. 1* 
Cap. 22. p« 387. exspcetatione : spec- 

tatione 
p. 388. Semia Syra : Sniiia Sera 
Cap. 23. p. 391. inmatrem suam Mam- 
macam : 1. 4. 2. 3. 



LIB. IX. 



Cap. 1. p. 391. neqne ipse * nee ipse 
p. 392. esset imperator : 2. 1. 
Pupieno : Puppione 
Aquiieiae : Aquileia 
Cap. 2. p. 393. duo superiores- obscu- 
rissimd genere ; . Gordianus, : 
hiec n^ligentia Transcriftoris 
omittuntur^ decepti scilicet voce 
Gordianus, qua superiorem MsH 
]}aginam ciaudit* 
p. 395. Janum geminuni aperait : Ja- 
nuam aperuitgeminum 
mox teliciter : mox deest 
Cap. 3. p. 397. ac pater = et pater 

e Syria : exiliam 
p. 398. spectaculommque : que deiest 

deinde : inde 
Cap. 4. p. 398. biennio ipse et iilins 
ejus imperassent : biennio im- 
perasseut ipse et filius 
p. 399. barbarico : barbarico solo 

et inter Divos : et deest 
Cap. 5. p. 400. Interanmae : Interim 
Cap. 8. p. 403. commode : " fors in- 
commode, sed sensus currit sine 
emendatione" inquit BeauprsuA 
Bell, 
p. 404. Trebelliano : Rebclliano 
relaxavit : laxavit 
amissa est : turn amksam 
p. 405. vastata : vastata est 
Cap. 9. p. 405. Turn jam ■* jam dee^ 
p. 406. quod Mogontiacura, quae ad? e 
sus : qui Mogontiacmn, qs 
adversum 
p. 408. machinante dolnm : 2. 1: 
Cap. 10. p. 409. Odenathnm ; Oden 
tiium 
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Cap. 11. p. 410. fraude Aureoli ducis 
8ui : desunt 
appelktus Augustus * 2.1. 
p. 411. ac reip. : atque reip. 

tamen intra imperii bienniam : 

tamen bienninm imperii 
et Divus « et tleest 
Cap. 12. p» 412% vir unttae moderati- 
onis et civilitatis^ sequandus fra- 
tri vel praeponendus : uijiciB 
moderixtionis vir, et civilitatis 
equidem fralri vel prapferendus 
decimo die : decimo anno 
Cap. 13. p. 413. quique Gothos : de^ 
sunt 
ad fines : ac fines 
p. 414. quae occiso : quae deest ' 
p. 415. orientis, occidentis : 2. 1. 
curnim praecedentibus : 2. 1. 
coiTector Lucaniae : 2. 1. 
Zeoobia autem : autem deest 
Cap. 14. p. 416. etiam monetarii in 
nrbe rebellaverunt : 1. 3. 4. 2. 5. 
rationali : rationabili 
p. 417. ac necessarius : desunt 
Cap. 15. p. 419. appellavitc[ue« • • • divi- 
dit : desunt 
et est in dextra : et ter dextra 
p. 420. est in itineris : est itineris 

locus : deest 
p. 421; Mors tamen ejus : Mors ejus 

Imperavit'* • 'Vi : desunt 
Cap. 16* p. 421. snscepit imperiam : 
2. 1» 
moratus : moderatns 
p. 422'. XX. in imperio fuit, ncque : 

XX. impcrio; neque 
Cap. 17. p. 423. ad administrationem 

barbaris : desunt 

nmltis certaminibus -^multis deest 
p. 424. Almum : Almam 
p. 425. turri : tnp-e ^ 

Itnperavit* • ••quatuor : desunt 
Cap. 18. p. 426. cum quibus* • • 'aniiis : 
desunt 
Cochen et - desunt 
nobrlissimas : notissimas 
p. 427. ictu divini : vi divini 

secum ad : secum Cacsarem ad 
lecticula : inlecticala 
p. 428. fcetore : putore 
Cap. 19. p. 429. in Parfhos : adParthos 
p. 430. victa : victor 
Cap. 20. p. 431. Is prima : Is deest 

omnium : omni 
p. 433. Bagaudarum : Caudarum 
Cap. 21. p. 434. Per haec tempora : 
Post haec tetnpora 
strenuae militiae ordine : strenue 

ordine 
tractum : tractatum 
p. 435. infestabant : ineertabant/ 



Cap. 22. p. 436. Herculiam : Hc>rculia< 

num 
p. 439. cum bella : ,cum deest 
Cap. 23. p. 440. tolleretur : colligcr«;- 
tur 
provide multa : 2. 1. 
Cap. 24. p. 441. adversus Narsetim : 
desunt ' 
praeliura habuit : praeliura exin 
secundum habuit 
p. 442. a Diocletiano fertnr : 3. 1. 2. 
Cap. 25. p. 443. gazam : gratam 
turn morante : commorante 
p. 444. Basternis : Lusternis 
Gap. 26. p. 444. callide fiiit-: fuit 
deest 
invidia : deest 

qui imperio •- qni iq imperio 
p. 445. invexit : invexerat 
Cap. 27; p. 446. significans : signans 
etiam severioHbus : est severiori- ' 

bus 
obsecutus est : est deesi 
p. 447. panim se : non se 
privatam vitam : 2. 1. 
p. 448. Salonas •* S^lonam 
Cap. 28. p. 449. vitae : deest 

LIB. X. 

Cap. 1. p. 449. eos ita : eos jam 

Galliam .: Gallias 
p. 452. dncensque : dicensqac 

claustrum : clanstra 

feriatis : Testis 

eis argento : eis deest 
Cap. 2. p. 453. egregtus in re : egrt- 

gins re . 
p. 454. erectus : arrectas 
p. 455. adhortatns •* cohortatuft 
p. 456. desertus est : est deest 
Cap. 3. p. 456. Maxentio : Maxentii 

denudare : nndare 
p. 457. captisque : que deest 

profugit : profugus 

etenim navigare : enim navigare 
p. 458. proclivus : proclivis 
Cap. 4. p. 458. secuta est : est deest 

Ita Kesp. : Ita ut Resp. 
p. 459. adversiim : adversus 

Mulvium : deest 
pt 460. Maximiuus • • . • • vicinum : 

desunt 
Cap. 5. p. 461. quamvis ; quanquam : 

cum eo : cum illo 

ac primo : et primo 

Pannonia ingenti : Pamiooia se* 
cundo ingenti 
p. 462. omnique : omnibusque 
Cap 6. p. 464. Constantinus : Cons tan* 
tinum 
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Cap. 7. p. 466. appeteotiflsimiifl : atten- 

tissimus 
p. 467. liis ad postremum : hit postre- 
mum. 

liberalibus stu9iis : 2. 1. 

omniao : omnibus 
Ciq>. 9. p. 469. filiostres : 9. 1. 
p. 470. potius quam jubeate : post- 

qnam jubeute 
p. 471. fratri beUmn : :2. 1. 

CpDStantis : Constantii 

redacta est : est deest 
p. 473. militibus : militi 
Cap. 10. p. 475. fravia perpeasuf : gra- 
viaest perpessas. 

caesis exercitibus : desunt 
p. 474. Singaram : Sinagam 
p. 475. et cmictit : et in conctis 

prima : primarum 

et jam imperator : jam deest 
Cap. 11. p. 475. Sed a : Sed semper a 
p. 476. abrogatmn : obrogatum 

qui novo : qui deesi 

^ompulsus est : est deeat 

invadenti^ : vindicante 
p. 477. caputque ejus pilo per : caput 

ejus per 
Cap. 13. p. 478. idoneas : idonea 

conferre : efferrc 

circumlatum est : est deeit 
Cap. 13. p. 479. natura fenu^ et 

turaet 
Cap. 14. p. 480. alia obsidemnt 

liam obsiderunt 
p. 481. nutaret : nudaret 

Alamannorum : Alemannorum 



mu 



Ita- 



p.485. nums : mmium 

credens ; mox etiam oxoribos : 

desunt 
inhonorot : inhonores 
Cap. 16. p. 486. Ctesiphontem : Thesi- 

phontem 
p. 487. VI. Kalend. : x. Kalend. 
aetatis altero et trigesimo : desiat 
liberalibus : et liberaUbua 
adeo ut : desunt 
nequaquam : quangoam 
iagenti et prompfa,' memoriae tena- 
cissimae : ingenti, promptae me- 
moriae et tenacisiinae 
p. 488. et tributorum : cum et triba- 
torum 
fieri posset : ferri posset 
p. 489. religionis Christianae : 2. 1. 
Cap. 17. p. 491. consensu : consulta 
coromendatione : commandatioDe 
quam sua, militibus : 3. l.S. 
p. 492. Caudium : Clandium 

et in Hispania : ita et in His- 
pania 
p. 493. conditio non penitus : coiidi> 
tione penitus 
cum integrum : 
grom 
p. 494. Itaque iter .- 
petens : potens 
Cap. 18. p. 495.' quarto deeimo : uii 
aetatis ■ et aetatis 
ac fninimum : sed minimdm 
p. 496. Is status : Hie status 
nonodecimo •* xyiii 
Quia autem ad inclytos : antem 
deest 



turn cum inte- 
Itque inter 



Cap. 15. p. 483. bellisoccupato; qui :. 
. praeliis occupato ; quibus 

Hoc coUatio a Beaupreo Bell de BeauprSHcdl in com. Nor/ok. instituta/uit, 

4f. D. B. 



CRITICAL REMARKS 
On Detached Passages of Tacitus. 



NO. III. 



X AciTUS says in his Hist. 1. 1. c^ 54. " Miserat civitas Lingonuxn» 
vetere instituto, dona legionibus, dextras, hospitii insigne :" Again 
in c. 8. " Centurionemque* Sisennam dextras, concordiae insignia, 
Syriaci exercitus nomine ad praetorianos ferentem variis artibus aggres* 
sus est :" Again in his Ann, 1. 2. 58. " Miserat amicitiam ac fcedus 
memoraturos, et cupere renovari dextras." These three passages 
are allusive to a curious custom, which seems to have been imperfectly 
understood by the commentators, as the learned reader will see by 
turning to the Notes of Lipsius, and of Vertranius, of Aurelius, and 
of Fteinshemms, upon the first, and the third passage. Pichena, 
ajfpn the second passage, seems to have coxnpieVietvd^d the meaning 



On detach^ Passages of Tacitus. SSQ 

of Tacitus, as he says, *< Unde conjicere possumus fuisse aliquod 
signum, duas dextras simul junctas referens, idque argenteum, ut 
cetera plerumque militaria signa, quod dono invicem mitteretur, 
tanquam symbolum hospitii, aut fidei, aut concordias.'* 

Gesner says, under Renovarcy in his Thes^ Ling, Lat. " Renovari 
dextras cupere Tac. Ann. 2, 58. Idem Auctor (referente Alciato) 
ostendit, 1. 18. dextras, concordiae si^a, ultro citroque destinari ab 
cxercitibus solitas." * Alex, ab Alex, in his Gert, Dies, 1. 2. refers to 
the first passage of Tacitus, .when he says, " Fuitqu^ apud Lingones 
servatum, ut dextrse effigies hospitii symbolum ferret, et incohimitatis 
tesseram." B. Faber says in his Thes. Erud. Schol. " De*terse etiam 
inter signa militaria erant, quse mitti ad eos solebant." Spanhemius 
observes in his Dissert, ii. de Freest, et Usu Numism. (2d Ed. p. 119.) 
'* Hinc etiam morem ilium vetustissimum jam olim promanasse, ut 
ad absentes legiones et exercitus, tanquam prassens hospitii et con- 
cordiae tessera, dextrae mitterentur : [Spanhem here cites the two first 
passages from Tacitus, and adds] Quae mire certe illustrant plures iUi 
nummi, in quibus duac dextrae junctae, cum inscriptione Concordia, aut 
Fides Exercituum^ aut similes dextrae impositae perticis signorum mili- 
tarium, aut manus alias addita imagini Augusti ab aliqua colonia, 
cum in Fidei proeul dubio symbolum, tum in hospitii id genus memo- 
riam." Pitiscus, in Lex. Ant. Rom. quotes diis passage^ P. C. 
Hanthaler in h\s Exer. Fac. de Num. Vet. (Norimb. 1741.) says in 
Pt. II. p. 108. " A quo [Spanhemio] insuper disco, usitatum olim 
fuisse, ut ab Urbibus ac Provinciis ad absentes legiones et exercitus 
dextrae mitterentur, cum Fidei et concordiae, tum etiam indicandi 
parati lubentisque hospitii causa : uti de Lingonensibus fidem nobis 

Tac. facit : sed absentibus etiam dextris signa ipsa praesentia juratae 

concordiae, fideique sufficere poterant." Spanhem says in the passage, 
to which I have before referred the reader ; " Fidem etiam et Concor» 
diam, duplicis dextrae illiusque implicatae symbolo, non immerito in 
iisdem nummis signari, h. e. datas Fidei mantiSy ut in Thyeste loqui- 
tur Seneca, et ante eum Ovid. 

Jure, fides uhi nunc, commissaque dextera dextray 

aut sicut alibi innuit Annalium' scriptor, Mos est regtbus^ quoties in 
societatem coeanty implicare dextras; neque enim summum illud apud 
Romanos solum, sed apud baibaros quoque pignus fidei et securitatis : 
ut rem alias obvium egregie illustrat hie Josephi locus, (1. 18. c. 12.) 
agens de colloquio Artabani Parthorum Regis, et Romani Praesidis, 
Et dextram dedity tanquam maximum confidentice argumentum apud 
omties illos barbaros ; nequ^ enim fidem JaUet quisquam ex iis, data 
semel dextra, neque fidem habere dubitabit, tale securitatis. pignus ab 
iis nactusy a quibus injuriam sibi metuere poterat : ut non minim 
renovari dextras pro fidei, aut foederis redintegratlone usurpasse regem 
regum apud Germanicum." But when Tac. says renovari dextras^ 
he undoubtedly alludes to the renewal of these symbols, which are 
described above : Facciolati, however, understood the phrase in the 
same way : he says, " Renovare dextras est fcedus amicitiamque in- \ 
staurare, cujus jungendae praecipuus ritus erat dextras jungere.*' 
Ernesti says on the first passage : «« Durior tivod\3LS» \oc^<eiN.^v % ^^. 
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alias tesserae potius insignia hospitii, qus mittantur : sed contm libro- 
rum consensum nihil tentandum : credo cum Pichena ad Hist, 2. 8. 
fuisse figuras quasdam ex auro, aut argento ; forte quales in numinis 
triumvirorum reperimus." ' "^ 

We have in Hist. 1. 1. c. 19. the following passage: *' Inde apud 
Senatum non comptiof Galbae, non longior quam apud militem, 
sermo : Pisonis comis oratio, et patrum favor aderat j multi voluntate ; 
effusius qui noluerant; medie, at plurimi, obvio obsequio privatas 
spes agitantes, sine publica cura." G. Brotier says on Medie at 
plurimi : " Sic volebat Ryck. e suo MS. Agr. verum cum adverbium 
medie non occurrat, nisi apud Firmicum aliosque recentioris Latini- 
tatis scriptores, emendabat Freinshem. mediiy ac plurimi : sic vertit 
cl. Gordon, While the indifferent, and the major part : medie tamen 
^habent omnes MSS. et ferme omnes libri ac, non ai : tueri etiam 
medie utcunque videbitur, quod mox sequitur, agitantes ; nam post 
medii, rectius scriberetur, agitabant, ut recte observat cl. Emestus." 
If I may be allowed to interpose my opinion, I would read medii et 
plurimiy as in Hist, 1. c. 83. Valgus et plures ; but there is a diffi- 
culty, which h^s not been noticed, in the expression, Oboio obsequio 
privatas spes agitantes^ a construction, which, in my humble opinion, 
never proceeded from the pen of Tacitus, who may be rescued from 
it by sdtering the punctuation thus, Medii et plurimi^ oboio obsequio, 
privatas spes agitantes [sc. animo], sine publica cura. This alteration 
restores to Tacitus the gradation, which he intended to make — 
Multi voluntate ; effusius qui noluerant ; medii, et plurimi, oboio 
obsequio, sc. loquebantur, as in c. 16. Galba quidem hcec ac talia, 
ianquam principem Jaceret ; cceteri tanquam cum facto loquebantur* 
The objection of Brotier, and of Emesti, that, if we read medv^ 
we must read agitabant, falls to the ground, when it is considered, 
that there is evidently some verb understood before voluntate and 
^ffusiu^. I would then translate the whole passage thus : *f The 
speech of Piso was neat and appropriate ; and the Fathers expressed 
their approbation (not— < Jieard him with attention,' as Murphy turns 
it; for it is evident that some of them spoke on the occasion).; many 
of them delivered the sentiments of their heart ; and those, who had 
been averse to the scheme of adoption, complimented him in more 
profuse terms, while the neutral, who formed the majority, spoC:e with • 
at servility, which betrayed itself, revolving in their minds the hopes 
of private emolument, without any regard to the public interest." 
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GULIELMI CANTERI 

De Ratione Emendandi Gracos Auctoress Syntagma recens auctum, 

De Literis omissis et Supervacuis. 



NO. lU 



I\ UNC ad alteram* emendandi rationem, quae multo difficilior est, et 
ingeniosior, progredimur. Ea literas, ac syllabas, et verba denique 
tum singula, turn plura, vel addit, cum opus est, vel tollit. Primum 
de literis agemus, quae saepe vel supersunt, vel desunt, ut in singulis 
docebimus. 

In « scribendum ^itf^roTy] prd hfutrSv Aristid. in Panath. nuii ovil 

Platon. 2. fA^rt ^otvXaq t^UK9v ret ^xdTfiotTot^ fcnn tirec^tts rtvuf hi anuXuii 
xu^u^t reif y^etfAfAuq, tin^ovcrtii pro eivi^ova-t in ^gypt. eitet/^tfiecTtifttfCt'] 

pro uvetfiifieca-fAifot Hel. 2. iro^cvn pro ro^ovrt lib. IV. cap. 5. ex Athen. 
C©ntra xoa-fAovrt'] pro xoa-fAbvo^t Aristid. in Panath. iiorrofiov^ pro J«*- 
rrofA69 Hel. initio 3. ^warh pro et^vveirov Gorg. v^re^ trecXetfAiH^ Tr^ori^ov^ 
pro 9r^«oreg0t/$ Lys. xctrei l^ecrorB* tTnt^i} ^t 9rt<V«y^(«y fth, kcl) Kdx>icna-j^6Vt 

In ^ scribendum TF^oirfii^ti^ui] pro Tr^oo^tei^tt* Aristid. Platon. 2. 
Kett fiiiv Ketd* iffictf ^ovs ro^ovi i^^* '''^^ ^^ '^^^ yrpoa-fiie^inf rS AoyM. ififit/i»^i pro 
m^U^i Polyb. 3. 

In y scribendum x&ycyrQ pro )iUrrt Aristid. subi nitium Panath. fui 
rS Asoyri x/y^vyov i^Mctr ti^itv ftuXXoVf tj r^ ^oXu rut i^ym m lir^otyfAotnvir^m 
iicnxx»yf4,mf pro eiirnXXx^eyov in Hymn. Contra ayufMf»r] pro atnyftint 
Hel. 3. Ifictrttctii pro yetfAtrtxtii lib. iy. cap. 25. e Plutarch. 

In ^ scribendum Tru^t^^y pro ^n^im Aristid. de Paraph, etivrm pro 
•6VT«y Synes. or. 1. Contra hixu] pro U««8« Aristid. in Panath. cv yet^ 

In 8 scribendum x^/y«fy pro K^imy Arist. Leuctr. 2. Contra ^r^do*] 
pro 7rg«5 g!w infra. 

. In »j scribendum xjjAjj^eyr*? pro jtAu^fyr*? Clem. Strom. 1. Contra 
w^j«A>?] pro £9ru^j|«A>$ Aristid. Platon. 2. ! '* 

In scribendum <p6u<nfi] pro ^«o^ Arist. initio Platon. 1. aljf Iv} 




rvfUTTitv ru, ^Uum, xeci <n)fA^ovMv(retu et Gotg. Ixiri^q lyfcdfi* ContT?- ^^fif 
pro ^6o^u^ Aristid. in Rhod. r«f Keavet^ retvret^ xeci eiro^^vft xAt ^int 
^xoTHi xetKUV ^6o^etg yiyvviet^,' u,ia^^6if\ pro \a^6^u^. Contra prodlt« 
^iXih pro il^iX6ih Serm. 3. or^ «^« rovrov Tan .ivru, ^m l|fAi)c?y, xtti vii/m 
iyto«6<. sA^fy pro lxd«y lib. vi. cap. 27. ex Eurip. 

In < scribendum o^y/«yTf$ pro ovnmg Aristid. initio in Sarap. w^^wr- 
Ti; pro va^ifTH Leuctr* 2. i/ TwmrrUf hf ft^l •i df}^«rt( irob^mvi Vfl^«.v««vc^ 
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Iri rcv( >MKtimfMyUvg. Sha/^] pro i^Xf Platon. 1. Contra i^ifu) pro 
u0t^ftoi Aristid. in Monod. Kui fAiyi6«n u^t^fut. xeti fcir^ccy xxi fidnt^, 
^0^ pro ^otfif bis, lib. vi. ca. 9. e Pint. xet06?\,xiiif pro KecioMKtip lib. rii. 
ca. 23. ex Athen. 

In « sc'ribendum ^oXtfAtKu^ pro voXtftletq Gorg. v^l^ wc6)ixftni. Contra 
fetvTMv] pro mvTtxuif Aristid. initio de Paraph. »mg pro uttriif lib. L 
cap. 1. ex Isac. et Steph. 

In A scribendum tx^uv'] pro i|j<F Aristid. extrema Platon. 1. ^rsn^ 
d'Tt^i^^urKovTU ocvTQV t%uv lU rovf piiro^ec?. d^Xno^icif pro elynerrtaf PlatO. 2. 
xiyatif pro lyify Scrm. 5. ft'tyecv ri iym ifcly K»i ^^ofivtifAivo^ ervvcvoixf mi 
Xoyov^. KccriTrXsvn pro KccnTrtven Polyb. 5. KetrAZTXiva-tt pro jcccraTretunf 
in Procul. Contra m^uuv^ pro uXii^iuty Aristid. in Panath. cvi' '^trxd- 
ynTUv raiy i^u^ivm r*iv eiXnHiety, VTri^fiifinKon? pro vTC^/3i/3Ai}xoT£$ Lieuctr. 4. 

In fA scribendum if&uvTdv^ pro Uvrcv Hel. 2. y«^oyJ pro yoay 10. 
Contra voXmv pro iroA^a^y Aristid. Leuct. 1 . revrc ¥ cvK hfi T«y ^roA^iMvy 
jEeoy^y eo^/y, «AA<^ x«< r^' ru;y Idiaruy UTrecvret vTra raurov rov Xoycv ^;^€t«i« 
tivr^ny pro iivotfttv. Contra prodit. l^^uetv^ pro ifAmi^uaf 1. de Concord. 

In y scribendum ov^iy pro ovJg Aristid. septem locis, initio Panat 
Sicul. 2. de Paraph. Platon. 1. ter, et Serm. 4. (et Hel. 1.) h^XoZn] 

pro ^fzrAdt; Platon. 2. xg<|e6y«^)!j pro x^v^tf^i) ibid, vetvrtfp pro tfVTtff 
Serm. 2. irXoTovn Hi ^^oUTr^v ecrKXfiirihf xtct ^uieis rtveii rm9 tturtti, et 
Polyb. 10. Contra evii] pro oii^h Aristid. quater, in Panath. Platon. 1. 
eit Plato. 2. duobus locis. K^vfic^] pro x^vf4,iog Serm. 2. xiyu] pro Aiyi« 
in Panath. et de Paraph, uii^] pro ui^ in Panath. ivii^n clirvg f{«/{fT«f 
9CV TFoXXoVf x»i XtfAivti r^a-cvroi, ^c^vv^ P^O ^ycvf Hel. I . t« ^s pro wy ^ 
lib. vii. cap. 29. ex Eurip. ecvrecQ pro y«t/T«< in Athen. fragm. 

In I scribendum hof^vm pro iiiofcitMy Aristid. extrema Panath. 

^'AkWas; y«^ vzri^ ruf ii^ofczvMV ocieiTTitXiy, 

In© scribendum o^^jjVayTflt* pro ^^iiVeyT<«< Aristid. Platon. 1. Contra 
yt;y] pro yovy Ai:istid. Platon. 3. vXwq pro feiXMi in -ZEgypt. o J* «{« 
)e<d««^A>yo; x«i iXiKafvog TCoXiuq atv, Kect (ptxiov ecx^ov. 

In 9r scribendum ^ec^cc7nf*.7ir6t2 pro «gce TrtfA^ct Hel. 4. x«/ 9r^s$ r<W 
XJV^tty ol^ -zn^Tot rovi; viovg i fitcfy mocSf. Contra vct^uXvityj pro ^ufiefn'Xuw 
Aristid. initio Sicul. 1. iri^ov ^ly rou ttu^x^Xvuv ^ fcii viKt'etv rns i^^ff^i 

itif TO TTifA^iiy X^OLT^, 

In 5 scribendum Tr^oTspov pro ^rm^ov Aristid. in Asclep. Contra 
voTi^atg pro ^^QTi^cjs Aristid. de Parap. Tnt^i^trett pro ^tt^ip^srcti in 
JEgyp. TToTog o\ «y la-fAiVf TTOTUfMg X^^vov xgWTToy i/$«^ 9r«gi#;^fr«< «» 
rorovrai piVfMtru T09ra»] pro t^otz* Hel. 5. 

In <r scribendum Trpoc-itTroy^ pro ^r^ogr^roy Aristid. in Rom. et Platon. 
2. fJtierret'] pro jiesr<« Platon. 2. Wyr »y IxiTvot f^iru r^etymhietq ^y. T^oo'^yM 
pro 9r^o«$yE< 2. de Societ. Tr^o^i^aro pro ^(o^£^o<r« Platon. 1. ia^nu 
pro eidnvxt in £teon. «? ^^ly t^jM&ycetov «di}y£»/ ^d<» xect^lf ttvect rot; tf^9y«v$ 

«i^6«y x«reA«/38(. Contra ;r^«x«As/cdtf<J pro Tr^oax^Xuaiai Aristid. Platon. 
1. 900^2 pro foa-cf Serm. 2. 5r^o))je«yT«y pro ^^o^xoyraTy Platon. 2. »w 
TOf; Aoyo<$ x«Aoy to ^iiiivdan ruv TT^oTnxovranf l^mxeHg tig crct ij^wrtv* (ct 
Hel. 1.) e|sT)i»Ey pro IJgo-Tu^ey in .ZEgypt. x^^^y pro xirfut in Rom. «V 
0i xoTfMf x»t 'X-ua-etg tv^^ocvyccg rir^ec^Tect rvv i^^vo'iec* Jam sr^of et T^* inter 

5a? crehro mutantur. - * 
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In T scribjBndum ^«^8t^jjic*«»] pro futfct^Kcurtf Aristid. initio Panadi. 

9r}iorreci2 P^O ^huvctq 1. ae Pac. itri^ 6^««tf* nfM^, i yrXicvx^ liwv, n «*w 
7?y ^UfTttir u,vri0u pro uitm^ii Platon. 1. Contra 7r^ocr«/xov$^ pro tritTolx^ 
nvs Aristid. sub finem Panath. xecl rovro /Mf rov^ tr^6roticr6us rotg ixKiiTt 
^^/iei^ovq nHpefXiVMrtq he 9r«AAoi/. etvog^ pro avroq HeL 5. SJ^r^^ pro 
Jrg«%|/t Synes. Hymn. 5. 

In V scribendum ovfcfidvXof pro avfJioXoit Aristid. initio 2. de Concbrd. 
et Gorg. lAeyii$ iytuifx,. etv^u pro «$£« lib. i. cap. 13. ^Xenoph. et 
Eurip. Contra i^tm pro iv<pnii Aristid. in Hercul. rovi ^or»(t,ov9 iw^*ii5. 
^recrect pro frivAvron lib. vii. cap. 3. ex Eurip. 

In ^ scribendum ««$s^ pro u,(pii&q. Isaeo s-s^i rdu ^t}<6Kmfc, Ta-ar^ fiiv 

In X scribendum x^^^^ P^P «C*5 Aristid. in Palinod. iceci rti^ ayctvnrSig 
•Ifcti Movn^ii xXn^a^ Imjt* Contra 8i€i» pro e<;^gF Aristid. in Paneg. «' tH^it 
M^xa-if a^irHi ii^ttTKuXu xo<y«t. /3«$x<$ pro ^ctK^tq lib. iv. cap. 14. ex 
Plut. 

In » scribendum uttt^ovfAm2 pro eu^tvfAm Aristid. 2. de Concord. 

Iwl MZFtSv Tul9 TTO^mV KOLt Olt'ohlSlt (Bc't^OVfliVfi* Contra Bi^tVeCi pro ^^tfitl 

Aristid. in Smym. aS^ttt it ti^tyoirt xui ^M^uctt* 



De Syllahis, el Verbis Addendisy ac J'ollendis, ei de Glossis. 

CAP. III. 

Hjec de literis ; nunc ad syllabas. Eae quoque vel desunt vel super- 
sunt in primis, mediis, aut extremis vocabulis. 

In initio primum scribendum iUiroietv pro ufcutt Aristid. initio 
Platon. 1. (et lib. vii. cap. 9. h Plat.) '^irurui] pro 8t«V«< Leuctr. 4. 
fiirtcXecfifieivovrfi] pro Xa^fiuvofra in Rom. vTzri^ if T^eci^et rii* rd^tf XetfA^d- 
yovTEf. TT^o^i^u? pro ^'t^iig in fin. Platon. 1. ovfCTr^diofrcg'] pro vpciivr^s 
initio Platon. 1. nvvXm^ pro vvXm in Smym. « fclv out ^^irfivrdm ^roA/j , 
|y rm tfvXu KTi^trect, a-affAdretvJ pro raft Hel. initio 1. o 5g utyittXcg fAiTrk 

^dfTcc T«F vsor^ecyMy. cvvi^io^eci^ pro t^ia-^»i initio 6. Contra scribendum 
fiovMvojy] pro (TVfAZovMvm Aristid. ad Regg. xdroy pro kclvkmw in 

Rhodia. Kxt wv xu^Trxd^v ftlv^ KU4 KctPKotroy, xttt uX?^g vna-ovg ttxovfAVmtq 

ioT/ir iJinr. rrdo^ojg2 pro (rvtrrdcriMg in Panath. ^jjts pro ^6tirt Herod. 
in^i moXtt, etTFUrripviTen vl roa-ovrov ^^ovcv, wg oiv ^ec^d^uyfMt fcctdtin. 

In medio scribendum uvxvrecymtrrtt pro avTuymtarot Aristid. in 
Asclep. f^ivci at ovTct vXvi6u x,xt ct^iTfi TT^oyivofv iia-tv eiyT»ydyiarr6t» fl^Dyn- 
(rxjLiivovg pro ilynrufAivovi Plato. 2. iTniuKivfAivov pro tfrtittfiCi9ov Serm. /4. 
inri^UfAivdV yu^ ficv Xoyevg rtvdg. hofAUo^orctrec] pro oyofi^trrd in fine Panath. 
et ovcicxa^ordrm^ pro ovof/cdratf de Paraph, quod olim in ovofuccrrut 

mutaru it. 7fu,^xkxtu,6it&xi pro vu^xxx$'ir$xt in Panath. 9%o9rsXot>] pro 
&KvXov in Rhodiac. ^ TtoXtg al h o-kvXcv ^ol^x xiXitTrrxu vfitripcv^ pro 
ho^^ov in Rom. (sicut nfctrs^xg pro ifAi^xg Andoc. vt^t rng v^lg XxKti.^ 
X'^^nyno-iiif pro x^i^^^^^ Serm. 1. uyxxozrrofAHfov] pro uK^yrrifMnf Hel. 
initio 2. xxx^xotg"] pro xXXotq 9. xyxiux^^cti] pro X9»x^*i^** 1^* ^C^" 

c*rcerro^€v« pro 9r^«rrO|e68y« Lys. xter^ uXKtfitd^, xxTx^^trdfcifot pro 
x«r«^f<0-<«^gyoi Antlp. Ttr^xX, fi» ft>>: xxrx^itrdfttvoi ivrf/ci^ovg ifcetg xxrtt* 
9rirwn, fi6vX%vofigf$tf pro ^wXf^^tg LjC, 9C»rx Xwx^, kn^oXou; i^\Q Vncv^W 
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Polyb. 8* ^vnixiviiv pro %vi6lvtif Thucyd. 2; xanitll^aiv pro xnii^in lib. liL 
cap. 21. ex Dion. «aaj(A«» pro «AAA>y lib. viiu cap. 19. e Just. Contra 
scribendum eLxMn pro eixxnXoii Aristid. 2. de Societ. et aXKttf pro 

«»XA)jAa>y 1 . de Concord. f|dy i' tuciy^vveJ? ru vxd^^»vret Ka^^ovr0Xi, u fUT* 
dxxiXaiv VTrei^^u, ^ufAiecv X^ntrettB /SE^aetonrro^j pro fiifituorm Serm. 4. 
y^etfifAMf] pro y^AfAfitirm Platon. 2. ^let^orrccg pro otecrti^ovrxf in £leasUL 
et iiUTTcvctv pro ^ucrttrrtvcny in Asclep. Ob^of ^ 7«(yr«;i^ot; 7^9 yn^ iMT^t" 
rwrtff MT^rtf etrri^ii. iX6atfAtv2 pro iXty^^mfitv Leuctr. 2. Btcuv^ pro 
Bdf»r6y de raraph. K«.6Uv(ri'] pro x<»r«^s«t;0-/ in Panegyr. ifAtiu^ pro 
0fUf6t»i 1. de Concord. ldfiA!)0-«< x«ei rAvro^y jKfr<e r?; ofcovoiuf xxtlwmt 
.ynti^vig* 6fifix\ pro oyO|C&« Hel. 8. xMt ron <>yo|M« ij ^PS^^yr^ \f4,'xi^petfy 
XMt ra fcsXn 'xu^uro. fcecvntetv pro f/utprv^Mf Din. x«r4 0i^<r6, »?^A$J prO 

xi^vKcci Synes. hymn. 1. h^ pro o-^ofMi lib. i.e. 10. ex Mus. 

In fine scribendum xttiuaiurc] pro xecBetcrtM Aristid. in Reg. (quo 
loco conjecturam nostram scriptus codex, ut et aliis permultis, con- 
. firmavit.) rtXivratfTa pro nXivruy Platon. 2. xui TiXivreav ti^^XXe^tiVt 
»i trfAiv. TOTi pro ri in Gratulat. quod etiam pro retvrec ponendum 
Lys. xarei i^urori, et Athen. fragm. et pro rt>vr» in fine Panath. 
Contra scribendum t^o9 pro gp^oyr* Aristid. initio Leuct. 1. ro^«^«y V 

ei^iKcv T«|<y t^ovrt yiyyaKnciretu et oiecyyiXXov^ pro oietyykxXpfTi extrema 

Platon. 1. quanquam locus estmutilus. fAci^rv^n^ro ux^rv^Mit. VhXovL, 
2. Toy pro rovr^v Platon. 1. vcfAcvg ^l ^i rcvTov X'^V* *^f^'* Iriitii X^^^ ^^ 
r6a-ovTovg ro 9rA?do$. vTrlfir/ifJUc pro vvof^rifAftrcc in £lleusin. ^or% pro 9rm^« 
Oorg. VTie^ TFctXebfAio , Trinket ^l hcif^Krety, ^^i^ecg tj vvktc^ ; 

Jam sicut syllabae, sic etiam voces unius syllabae non raro * vel 
desiderantur, vel vacant. Ac primum »cct et owe desunt saepissime: 
tum ^tei, wflc^*, 9rgo5> l^/> wg^i, et alia, qu« .nihil est opus singillatim 
. omnia recensere. Contra tcui saepe superest, et ovx, ut si initio Sicul. 1. 
et du initio in Rom. ut aliqua de multis proferam. Quemadmodum 
porro voces monosyllabae, sic etiam polysyllabae nonnunquam eodem 
pacto vel desunt, vel supersunt. Ac sicut literas initio diximus vel 
geminari saepe, vel geminatas reddi singulas, sic in vocibus integris 
accidit, ut eae propter similitudinem nunc frustra geminentur, nunc 
in unam duae contrahantur ; quanquam hoc etiam per aliam inscitiain 
fieri solet. De contractis exempla pauca proferam, cum reliqua per 
se cuivis possint occurrere. Itaque Leuctr. 4. deest fiovXmrtct] ante 

ivvMfTctt, uiv fill el^x^^* '^^^ iXXvivm^ (Mi 3' oItt^^ ^vvtitvrett TTotup, in Rom. 

deest vuvTu"] post ravru, deest ^evsty]] post c-wivx^f^ivn* o-vHvx«f*^fn. toi 
uTFotyret aToHvec TjjyJg T^y u^x^^* deest ix^^l ante ex^tv* deest vcXtrtloii^ 
post ^cxiroLi* in quibus est perspicua similitudo : nam, dissimilium nihil 
est. opus exempla producere. Similiter, ut dixi, temere geminentur 
voces. Sic Ttvydoimeci voL^ lri^6v ttu^* Iri^ov ri xut ^nnT legitur Platon. 
1 . et paulo ante, il f/tn^l pijru^ nxytf^s itet^xiig fAnoiky cum nxfttns e 
priore versu sit inepte repetitum. Quid quod Platon. 3. decern verba 
sunt e tertio proximo versu alieno loco inculcata ? Jam in Neptun. 
legitur, ^tu ivoJy 5/f iU gy .<rt;y<owj>i. at vacat 5/$, ut ex historia disci 
potest ; quandoquidem solent Istlimia tertio quoque anno celebr^. 
^ Denique sic in Genethl. dicit. ire yu^ Trec^dvrd ra rnq yt/ia-wi li^ih 
uiytrrty elytt6h iTruyova-tCy rh lyictvTov l{ «f>S«? «? riXdg* iJTf avriiiM 6M- 
Xifjf/iij'v vciXty clfx*'i ^^^ rotv^' hog iyr^s vrwit xm) ftbW •v JUilgrmcH 
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equidem, ut dicam quod seiitio, tria naec, K»t xeM dv, prorsui 
ejicienda puto, quippe quae de prioribiis, ««/ toLvh^ Iwj %9X^ trcog, 
cxcreverint. Atque haec de similibus. 

Dissimilia porro quae sunt, e glossematibus fere oriuntur ; de quibus 
paulo post dicemus. Nunc ad ea pergamus loca, in quibus plnra 
verba, versusque integri nonnunquam vel addendi sunt, vel aufe- 
rendi. quae quamvis est omnium difficillima corrigendi ratio, saepe 
tamen non minus est, quam alias uUae, certa. . Caeterum heic quo- 
que similitudo locum habet. Fit enim allquoties, cum duo versus* 
continui idem habent initium, ut alterum scriptores quasi descriptum 
transiliant, et omittant. Hujus generis lacunae sunt in Aristi. septem, 
ut leviores praeteream : de quibus libri quidem sex, nostra conjectura 
postremam implevit. Atque illae quidem sunt Leuct. 5. in Rom. 
Haton. 3. *sub fin. initio Serm. 1. et Serm. 4. Nam in prima ante 
fitieiri^otg desunt fii/i^irt^6v^ uincMfAU, ^ xuKOfov^ elfi^ori^wg K^ifAmi* in 
secunda post T^d;^a>^(<V desunt xurtits a IfiovXorrop elftix*^*9 *^i xtirtt^Uf 
iyyvi' TO cl fMi 7F^6j(fii^uf, in tertia ante yAyirm desunt Xvyvrtu y^g it^ vXki 
rus AfAsXiM 7F%^i Wroy ^y szr ctxnov hcsiv6v on e^v» in quarta post fnro^tM^ 
desunt kxI ii vofc&hrtxh rw »vrng tlcrt <pvTUsq. ceAA* w fut oi* cv^ i pijwuKV* 
in quinta post ^ifue, desunt eiXovo-i» l| oni^etrog hyioi^ 3* s^i i%xM tiXwriu* 
hvecTfi iTri ^iKct, in sexta post uriXiMv desunt roZrc 0* 6VK ^ec^KUv yfypd<p9cti» 
xtci ya^ etXXaf Trctvri ru;y iytfiowf vTru^^uv 0eAAor< ^^6(rrdrrU9 tfiol fctrt^ r«S 
ttvrov rcvrov Trcc^/ty^uftfixTOf, xett tuTd }\,v^nv^o-6ou rh uriXiixv. Jam nostra" 
conjectura habetur Serm. 2. quanquam haec fortuita potius est, quam 
ingeniossl. Cum enim sic legeretur, rig *sy hcM yt owe u^x/CC^ quod et 
sensus et verborum ratione poeticum quid deesse non obscure signifi- 
caret : eodem fere tempore, quo haec volvebam, in Homeri versum. 



TiV xev IxeTva 



moLVTOL ye fJLu9ii(ruiT0 xoraflvijTaiy avdgeoTsov ; 

casu incidi ; eumque K^fuaov «</ ^uvXov iTroma-dfAnVf cum et versus hie 
csset huic loco conveniens, et verborum similitudo, propter IxcTy* 
repetitum, reliqua fuisse omissa demonstraret. Quid quod Eusta- 
thius in eundem versum sic ait, to ^, rig xiv hcilmy ^vvecreci vwi yra^M- * 
^tltlnf»t TF^ogrivcg^ Iw) i^yitnug rto^iXS* iva^i^uv. Sic Hel. 4. post retiuxn 
desunt h^cvvxt ^n fMt c^oA^y ^^cg eiMi ci^a>y, 6ig ujcfiit ftn^lff^mVy 6iSi cTtw 
iXtij^tcm* VTrt^Siftffogj hrtXiyofttiv r^v recittecvj Sic et pOSt hrtTretXfihec desiint 
Tr^drrsi vvstrt x,etl rd^u avfiud^dtg ug to XethTv uvc^^dfiueg, ti it xal r«^ 

TT^^g a^ff'dxnv IfrfTTMXftivu. Plura proferre exempla non est necesse, ad 
ea, quae supersunt, verba contendimus : quae quoniaiki ^lossis- fere 
debentur, de his dicendum restat. 

Ear vel pro contextu ponuntur, vel huic insemntur. Atqu« heic 
xnerito deploranda venit superioris temporis librariorum inscitia ; qut, 
qnsKcunque stipra lineas in bonis auctoribus loco glossarunl, sea 
glossematum (sic vocantur notae, quae glossas, sive dimcilia vocabula 
Dreviter explicant) annotata reperiebant, ea vel emendatioiles esse 
contextus, vel membra censentes, temere et inscite nunc expulsa vera * 
scriptura, nunc apud veram contextui infulserunt. Neque hoc in poe^is 
tantnm contTgit, quanquam saepissime, utlib. 2. cap. 11. ex Theocr. 
lib. 4. cap. 1. ex Eurip. cap/ 18. ex Aristoph. cap. 21. ex Hfts^ad.' * 

Vol. V. No. X, ' . \ 
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Polyb. 8* j^vntxio^f pro ^vuirnf Thucyd. 2; xt^rt^tT^m pro xm^U^mf lib. liL 
cap. 21. ex Dion. eixx»ix»p pro «AAA>y lib. viiu cap. 19. e Just. Contra 
scribendum »AAd<; pro dixxnXois Aristid. 2. de Societ. et AAA«y pro 
«»AAjiAa>9 1 . de Concord. f|«y i' eucivivvM^ ra wrec^j^frec xa^^-^uff^ict, u fUT* 
tlAAiiAtfy ifprd^^ity ^nf^Uv Xcytitreci. /ii^ectornrd^] pro fiifituomg Serm. 4. 

y^«/u^a>y] pro y^xfjtfcxrctf Platon. 2. ^tei^orrui pro ^tecrtt^ofrxf in £leasin. 
et itdrrwrtu pro itetrdrrBvcrty in Asclep. 0^«< ^ ff'0(rr«;i^ot; 'J^; -yw; intTttT" 
r^vrtff uTTTtp ua^^ig. iXdufAiv^ pro sAty;^^#^fy Leuctr. 2. ^ley^yj pro 
Bavttrcv de raraph. xct6iovri2 pro xacTflt^sovo*/ in Panegyr. ofiJuf^ P^ 
ifuvoiuf 1. de Concord. l0sA!)0-tf« x«ei rAVTA^y jKSr<e t?; of/covoiuf dxwnu 
.yv«jt£]);. ofifuc] pro oyd|CC« Hel. 8. »«/ ron dvojtat m 9r|sa73vT»$ lf*^T^»ff 
Xici ru, fA5M ^et^itro, fMCvniuf pro /u«PTt/g/acy Din. x«r4 onfM<r6. xn^tti\ pro 

xi^vKXi Synes. hymn. 1. o^JA pro o-^ofMi lib. i.e. 10. ex Mus. 

In fine scribendum x^SoJo-ifitro] pro xetBoKriM Aristid. in Reg. (quo 
loco conjecturam nostram scriptus codex, ut et aliis permultis, con- 
. firmavit.) nXivroHym pro nXturuv Platon. 2. xeii nXivruf u^ii^Xu^tiVt 
0i irfAiv. ron pro rh in Gratulat. quod etiam pro t«vt« ponendum 
Lys. xctrd l^uTcr$, et Athen. fragm. et pro r^vre in fine Panath. 
Contra scribendum e^ey pro e;^oyT« Aristid. initio Leuct. 1. ro^tt^h V 

el^ixov rdl^iv %xfi)fri yiymtncirxu et o«eyy6AA«y] pro otxyyiXXovrt extrema 

Platon. 1. quanquam locus est mutilus. ^'^Tt/^< pro Aoe^rw^wy. Platon. 
2. Toy pro rouTcv Platon. 1. vofiovq ^l ^i rovrov X'^V* *^f^'* iriBns X^^^^ *i 
Tco-ovrovg to 9rA?^o$. v^cftvfiftcc pro vwof/crifAtArec in deusm. ^cjt pro vvn^m 
Oorg. VTil^ TTuXccfA^^, 'TTon^eL ^l hcifAKTetv, *i^i^»i h vvxrof ; 

Jam sicut syllabae, sic etiam voces unius syllabae non raro'yel 
desiderantur, vel vacant. Ac primum xect et 6vx desunt saepissime: 
tum ^ici, vx^cty 9rgo5, It}, •ni^iy et alia, qu« .nihil est opus singillatim 
omnia recensere. Contra xxi saepe superest, et ovx, ut u initio oicul. 1. 
et 6u initio in Rom. ut aliqua de multis proferam. Quemadmodum 
porro voces monosyllabae, sic etiam poly syllabae nonnunquam eodem 
pacto vel desunt, vel supersunt. Ac sicut literas initio diximus vel 
geminari saepe, vel geminatas reddi singulas, sic in vocibus integris 
accidit, ut eae propter similitudinem nunc frustra geminentur, nunc 
in unam duae contrahantur : quanquam hoc etiam per aliam inscitiam 
fieri solet. De contractis exempla pauca proferam, cum reliqua per 
se cuivis possint occurrere. Itaque Leuctr. 4. deest fiovXtfvrut] ante 
ivfatfTUi, \av fill u^x^a-t rSv Ixx^vavy fin ^ oItti^ ivvti>vrett Tretuv, in Rom. 
deest TTuvTU^ post ravru, deest ^eysty] post c-vvivx^f&ivn* a-vvtvx^fim. «» 
etTTxuret tt'iSivcc rnvit T»jy u^xi^' deest e^ft'J'] ante sj^g^y. deest 7fXiTtMi\ 
post TToXirui, in quibus est perspiciia similitudo : nam. dissimilium nihil 
est. opus exempla producere. Similiter, ut dixi, temere geminantur 
voces. Sic nvvQunrett xa,^ Iri^dv ifoL^ Iri^ov ri xat ^nnJ legitur Platon. 
1 . et paulo ante, ei fcnil p^ru^ rgp^jy/r*}? ^w^xiig fMi^iiu cum T8;cy/'nK e 
priore versu sit inepte repetitum. Quid quod Platon. 3. decern verba 
sunt e tertio proximo versu alieno loco inculcata ? Jam in Neptun. 
legitur, ^M Jvonr ^/? lU ^iv .o-vvtovavi. at vacat ^/f, ut ex historia disci 
potest ; quandoquidem solent Istlimia tertio quoque anno celebr^. 
^ Denique sic in Genethl. dicit. ^n yu^ vet^ovo-d o-ot riig yiitinm d^i 
^syirrty elytt6o9 iTrdytucuy roy |y<«t/Toy l| »^X*^^ *'^ rix^' iJTf avrtxtt out' 
i^o/im TBFciXif d^x^i xut rttv^' iiici cfTfii STovit xxt r»vT* w tcmienviH 
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equidem, ut die am quod seiitio, tria naec, k»} toM dv, prorsui 
ejicienda puto, quippe quae de prioribus, *«/ t«v^' Iw^ *tvx^ IVdt/ff, 
cxcreverint. Atque haec de similibus. 

Dissimilia porro quae sunt, e glossematibus fere ormntur ; de quibus 
paulo post dicemus. Nunc aa ea pergamus loca, in quibus plnra 
verba, versusque integri nonnunquam vel addendi sunt, vel aufe- 
rendi. quae quamvis est omnium difficillima corrigendi ratio, saepe 
tamen non minus est, quam alias uUae, certa. . Caetemm heic quo- 
que similitudo locum habet. Fit enim aliquoties, cum duo versuff 
continui idem habent initium, ut alterum scriptores quasi descriptum 
transiliant, et omittant. Hujus generis lacunae sunt in Aristi. septem, 
ut leviores praeteream : de quibus libri quidem sex, nostra conjectura 
postremam implevit. Atque illae quidem sunt Leuct. 5. in Rom. 
Platon. 3. 'sub fin. initio Serm. 1. et Serm. 4. Nam in prima ante 
fttieiTi^ot? desunt foi^iri^tv^ ditxeSifittv, ^ xxKOfavg dfc^ori^cvf x^ttttrrtf* in 
secunda post r^d^at^iTv desunt etvreT? » l^cvXonrc^ df^ij^ttv^y, xui xotrtL^et^ 
tyyvq* rh ci (An ^^o^a^uf, in tertia ante xiytreci desunt ?\,i'ytrcct ya^ tt( ^6}iX( 
rus cifisMut yn^i rnmv ^v izr ctxncv hcuv6v ore e^v, in quarta post citro^tx^ 
desunt kuI in vofcohrtxh t?$ uvriig ucrt (pva-w^. eiXX* 6v fia it* 6v^ i pmrcpucii, 
in quinta post iixet desunt aXovcritt e| ovit^xrog oyion 3* hrt ivc» tih^vcM* 
hvecTfi luri i'lKct, in sexta post ariMMi desunt rot/ro V owe l^ec^xup y9y0ei(p6cti» 
xtct ya^ ctXTiOt *netvrl xuiv nyiftowv vTru^^Uf ecXXcrt ^^o(rrdrrUf ffiol fitrei rod 
ttvrov rovrov Trx^ety^UftfiMto^, xut out» Xv6^c-t(r6xi rnv arkxuetu Jam nostnt" 
conjectura habetur Serm. 2. quanquam haec fortuita potius est, quam 
ingeniossl. Cum enim sic legeretur, t<V ««» ix-ufd y% 6vk ec^xtTf quod et 
sensus et verborum ratione poeticum quid deesse non obscure signifi- 
caret : eodem fere tempore, quo haec volvebam, in Homeri versum. 



rig x£V eKelvot 



7CUVT0L ys fjLvSii(ruiTO xoeroLdwiToov oLV^gtoiraiV ; 

casu incidi ; eumque ^futiov tv ^aZxov hrtmtrdftinvy cum et versus hie 
csset huic loco conveniens, et verborum similitudo, propter lx«V« 
repetitum, reliqua fuisse omissa demonstraret. Quid quod Eusta- 
thitis in eundem versum sic ait, ro ^, r4 >esy Ix8?m, ivmrxl v&n va^»- ' 
2yi0nfttt TTpcg riv9ii Ivi et^nyi^na/^ % oXxSt iva^i^uv. Sic ITel. 4. post retmxn 
desunt movveH ^m fict G-^oXhf ^r^o; ecvrh UK'o/yy esq u^^ov 7ni6lf/f,ifov, wol otcw 
Ixd^tamf v7ri^6ifAin?y hnXiyoftviit rh rxtvtety. Sic et post hnTTecXf/tifet desiint 
TT^dmi vvxri xeti rd^u (rv/btud^dtg lU "n Xtt6Cit, uvo^^dfiueg, ii it xa} r«^ 
TT^lf a^^dxnv mvr»XfAivu» Plura proferre exempla non est necesse* ad 
ea, quae supersunt, verba contendimus : quae quoniaDi glossis- fere 
debentur, de his dicendum restat. 

Ear vel pro contextu ponuntur, vel huic insemntur. Atque heic 
xnerito deploranda venit superioris temporis librariorum inscitia ; quijr 
qusKcunque stipra lineas in bonis auctoribus loco glossarunl, sea 
glossematum (sic vocanturnotae, quae glossas, sive dimcilia vocabula 
Dreviter explicant) annotata reperiebant, ea vel emendatioiles esse 
contextus, vel membra censentes, remere et inscite nunc expulsa vera * 
scriptura, nunc apud veram contextui infiilserunt. Neque hoc in poetis 
tantum contigit, quanquam saepissime, utlib. 2. cap. 11. ex Theocr. . 
lib. 4. cap. 1. ex Eurip. cap. 18. ex Aristoph. cap. 21. ex Hedod,* * 

Vol, V. No. X. * \ 
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ostendimus; verum etiam^'n oratoribus, ut ex nostro primam doce- 
bimus. 

Pro contextu glossa ponitur primum de Paraph, ubi rimt^ ct 
iu7» legitur in carminibus pro r.ra^p; et ecfAfttt, Jam iiutio in Saropr 
pro ite^x^^drrwji in scripto Icgebatur 3<«;^ci^<i^«v0-». pro ^m^rtu Platon. 
2. trxiv^u* pro \'!fiXM^¥iT»ii'ni (sic legendum docuimus) in ejusdem^e 
hrtT^r^avTif pro «-go5 Serm. 1. (et Hel. S.) «5. quae quo peitineantt 
nemo non videt. Sed illud praeclarum Platon. 1. legitur^ w yeL^ w 

fiivXifCiVBt X.iy6vcrif racuru ^6orrcti hiyuu ScriptUS Codex prO Xiyvrt 

habet xeAsvovr^ et illud alterum pro expositione suprascriptum. Ut 
autem ad plur^ verba veniamus, 2. de Concord, pro his, aids rS 
Kotm yofAi^u rU' antiquus habebat hapc, fAiK^^trt tofttoZfuv itvect, quod est 
priorum erudita interpretatio. Sed quid his fiet, qu« jLeuctr. 5. in 
eodem antiquo leguntur, « AA' •r«9 v^ rSv Hxxm ikKxtcf wet^xxtfivnwnut 
X&1 Ui rorxvmv tcyvvfiorvvn" if*^nrU9 xvrcvg rvvi/iny ftSs ovj^ -tt^fi^ ^utvriU' 

r^y %-oXtv, pro his, tiXX* 5 tuv, rjf yi uXXn iiKxiev xcc^etKtfivnvoittiy tctiv us 
Tco-ctifTnv «yyA>f«o0^M)y \f^ifi(ru)t 0!|]. auuTi yoL^ X»xiittif6ovicvs vt^uiw rwmvttt 
*$ti romvrtt iyu^ot,, &c.qu<£ vera sunt. 

In coiitextu porro glossam positam, tribus locis docent Irbn, multis 
aliis nos deprehendimus. Primum sub initium Panath. sic legitur, 
x«t* ten fcov6¥ rav ^v^uf Kott k^$^i iln r« oin^uaret ecvi^Tsf uXXm x«i ns 
itxtnto^ifns ^i rUs uXXns uirdc-ms iuurng km yrcXinias i» Mf ^vrtitg it u^ 
q^n^ffiura. In antiquo desunt haE^c, ttn rtt Tjei^futrcc tturots, Ac simi- 
liter quod extrema in Rom. legitur, rpnvr^f vn^i^i t»vs «-(« ttvrw 
xctt Toy icetrs^ei, oV«y cvV uzruv pditov, i'n^6vs etvTos v^^^AiMt, tria postrema 

credo habere superflua. Quod autem pauIo ante legitur, «uJ' urtt 
tl^f iv^uf Tdij ji*«#{oy6»y rtrv^nftorccsf horum iixiTv deest in Aldino cod. 
tailquam roZ iv^iiV expositio. Jam quod 1. de Societ. habetur, jm/ 
TTi^nurriKu xaxmv etvtovs /A<^ uXoyiec, postremam harum vocem non 
habet scriptus codex, quale quid etiam videtur eo loco accidisse, 
quo o^itt x»yi!^Txi pro cr^<pi^troci perperam legitur. Nos porro, quod 
Platon. 2. legitur, uxtAf il nvet xccrny^^tlvyrfSf x»t t«&t' av^' ccvrnv m^ 
74V uxciiv^ in his riiy xx^hf pro glossa habemus. Neque secus in his de 
Panat. Tron^of recvrx f^ovx xKovcretfns TcHf ^i-jr^xyfAveif rf jutr' $tfa^ wiXth 
« ru7s ixvrSy vxr^itrif ovx ut rvu/iovXn^vns xal rctvrx xeci r^XXtc wexMih 
«V« r^ ifToXUi illud xxrx ijBas e scholiis hue relatum puto ; s{quidem non 
raro solent ilia, xxrx idos dictum aliquid monere. Similiter quod in 
Asclep. dicit, ^Xivo-ctrtis th x^9 rtiv fct^ozriiet yqy, ttMVfikr^f v«r» fit^txtn^ 
quatuor haec postrema tollenda censeo, tanquam explicationem voca- 
buli /(68^«Ti$«, atque adeo yh pro ri^t male positum, ut et Hel. 5.- et 
Polyb. 4. Alibi quidem sic ait, x») tn^t xS recvmu riiv ^ox<%e, &:c. 
Sed quid his rursum fiet, quae extrema 2. de Concord, ex Uiad. «. 
legtintur, • mt 6u7s tTrtTini&nTxt. quae tam sunt hoc loco aliena, vix at 
in scholiis potuerint locum habere. Ac forte hoc animi causa fuit 
olim in margine positum, et ab imperitis in contextum postea recep* 
turn. , . Eodem certe modo quondam in Horatio antiquissimo versum 
ineptissimum inter caeteros, quasi verus esset, positum reperi. Neque 
illud simile potest huic dici, cum in Rom. ex Hom. citat haec, •« xnl 

. Hxx TMxni f]iy •/ xrri^xx»t : quae nusquam in poeta reperias. nam vel 
aDterpotmt hate sue tempore, vel ex alio opere legere, vel edam, ut 

sa?pe, memor'm labL 
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De Conjunctione vocumy et Dhjunctione. 

CAP. IV. 

• Nunc aliuih coitigendi tnodum trademus. I« in conjuncticme Vocum 
Vel literarum perperam disjunctarum, et vicissim in perperam con- 
junctarum disjunctione cemittir. Inde autem originem hoc mendo- 
rum genus habet, quod olim Graici libri sine ulla Yocum inter se 
distantia, quae nunc est in usu, scribebantur. quo factum post est, ut 
qui satis periti non erant, alia vocabula non recte conjungerent, alia 
male disjungerent. Cuius rei cum permulta suppetant exempla, breves 
tamen heic, ut et in reliquis, erimus. 

Sctibendum igitur per conjunctionem el/tctt pro* i fdt Aristid. de 
Paraph, ufiiyoy pro &9 vtyof ibid, wrti raunc Ttftnu^ J^v $y»v. tlyrttmg pTO 

£ 9r«yTE$ Platon. 2. Mitfitf pro Mu ^9 Serm. 1. et Mufiif pro ivnti 
ftlf Q. ^nxiov pro ^'ixiov id GenethL '^h pro l| tit 1. de Concord, xtt) 

TFtPt CTTTOt^Siv i^i6vr»y l| Off ttmiff \\ ^^X^^ tl^ifVif eiyitf intaut, ih'et] pro 
u diet, 2. de Pac. xtt6^ovf*%6tt] pro x»i »iiovfM6tt Leuctr. 5. 9rAf/oy<]| pro 
frAeoy iU in Rom. ^rorigdy i} 7ro>^n v^rt^zx*^ TrXicv %U t«( leiXtif r«$ tvntiy 9 
i 0^^%^ feti ei^x*^ "^ ^MTFcn yivfuvicf. 9r^^6vfi&rtP6f] pro tt^on^et ^f/fUrt^tw 
Leuctr. 1. wg«V*] pro tt^U m in Nept. e-«^igw«<] pro crd^iet Ktyifyrttf 
Plato. 2. dt/^sy oSv «AAo, ^ crt^id Xtyi^treti xxr hrMfVfiluVt olm^ ^tuitif 
wttK^cifm rh ^a\6u tr^Ui^ pro ^4? Platon. 3. rttvnuf} pro rttvmv tj in 
ox^. heg. iqveuit'] pro aio^n^ ii; Sicul. 2. et pro Jrrc^ iH in Alexand^ 
et pro eicrxt^ 01 Platon. 3. (et pro tt^ tti^i Grorg. Ixem; iyiUfi* et lib. 4, 
cap. 27. ex Aristot. et pro ^5 w*^* Thucyd. 6. et pro ^vvn^ ov lib. 8. 
cap. 17. ex Eunap.) y^furui pro x«i fAticcf Hel. 1. fufHt w^lf ifn^ea S^ii* 
"Toy Mvf xui fM6et9* ifTn^via'j^wofinv pro »9n^ |r0^vyojU9» 2. <9iorif«i}i)( pro U9 
crt fcn^ 7o-^f Axidoc, sri^i rwy ^v^m^. c|t^f^«y pro l| hi^w Isae, vvri^ r«t; 
iuctcioy, <eAA' fr' «<07^fW« l9ny^«jWjK«r< l{ ere^«v «tvrdt{ ravvo^. r^tftev pro 
r6v fMf Din. »«r«. ^n^0^. (et lib. iii. capite 19. ex Aristaen.) ^^•rrtiTvt^ 
pro ff'^o; r' «vT«y Din. xuru i^tor^. «u^yn)y pro avrnf rnv Antiph. tit^A* 
j3. ftn 0V funv r?^ ;^(''<aB$ f^v %'ti$ihi «T00Tf^iitf«> «\X^ im/ uMp rnf fr^juui* 
rayytiHvnet b^* iftSf fsri^itf «vrdy. ImiriiM pro ssrMnsv ^m^ Polyb. 2. fr^»r.» 
ftil^v pro ^^0; ^M^0v 11. iv^9tii pro sj At0t<f Clem. ProtS^pt. ^^•rr^arutf 
pro «7« rr^«T<ae$ Thuc. 5. xoAv^/3i}t^( pro Wa^v ^r<f in Athen. fragm* 
avrt pro gv t« lib. vi. cap. 29. ex Eunp. 

Contra scribendum per disjunctionem «aa' «< pro iixxti Aristidj 
Platon. 2. a(AA«i fih h %u6%ittvci ro7( v^«y^0*i tiif <*m«v etvr^v »}fi{«y. (et 
Isae. «t^) rot; x<(«ry.) «AA0 rt pro <*aa' «r( bis, in ^gypt. et Platon. 2^ 
(et Andoc. yn^i rvv ft,vam^») »y 'rHi pro «vTif$ in Panath. bis. teS ri 
quoque ttvro in Eteon. et «cv T«y pro ttyrvf in ^gypt. et Panath. (et 
etJ rcvg pro «vrov; Thuc. 8. y tri pro 7m Platon. 1. }* «9nf1 prd 
}oyTs$ 2. de Concord, si t^<;^ii ff** cttuZtni, V y ««< r* avrl ^^wtlvfTU mi Uyin 
0i0fi, 0^0t; ^oyn; oAAq Ad<; {roAfpftftrf. f <$ rirtf ^rdy , ii pro f<( n y«^ fvy}i in 
^gypt. sy UmXvrtf^ pro iNiM^Avny in Panath, fy |0T<3 ptO fyfcnri*. I. de 
Spciet. etirxrrtt rttvr htrrtf iunf ^'Atoynl^tfy ^iAiv«r«(« fsrii)* ^otrj^-pro 
iri infMv de Paraph. W «i7fM« pro irrm ft«< in fin. Palinod. r winTd^n} 
<prp im(yr«;[^? Platon. 2. 0J )' pro fvi* in JEgypt. »«r<l ^ (rrifm r4y$ 



N 
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Tie Cofijmictione vocum, et DhjuncHont. 

CAP. IV. 

Nimc alium cortigendi modum trademus. I«in conjunctione vocum 
vel Iherarum perperam disjunctaruin, et vicissim in perperam con- 
junctarum disjunctione cernitur. Inde autem originexn hoc mendo- 
rum genus habet, quod olim Graxi libri sine uTla rocum inter se 
distantia, quae nunc est in usu, scribebantur. quo factum post est, ut 
qui satis periti non erant, alia vocabula non recte conjungerent, alia 
male disjungerent. Cujus rei cum permulta suppetant exempla, breres 
tamen heic, ut et in reliquis, erimus. 

Scribendum igitur per conjuncttonem Slum pro i fdf Aristid. de 
Paraph. iVvyei' pro &f Sy«» ibid. •i»T# rciZrm rtftvUt iv }y«y. Sirt$mf pro 
ji xtimt Platon. 2. Muf^v pro «ixi$t fnit Serm. 1. et mwiufAt^ pro Mi« 
fuv Q. Sttxidv pro VMov in Genethl. HI9 pro j( Jv 1. de Concord, uml 

wui nrdpiffv i}|«yr«9 i( iv «vr«w 2( t^^X^f tl^mv Siyiiif wurmi, Hif'] pro 
li \k *2. dc Pac. MM^9VfA%W\ pro »«i «i}«t»|Mi^« Leuctr. 5. «rAi/iyi1 pro 
itaUv lit in Rom. ^^rt^^y n xiu^ vn^ix*' ^^i*' ^U rki iriAiif riii ^ywmit 9 
i m^x** '''^* ^tX*^ '^ xiwTt ytt$fiimi* w^§$vfUru%9] pro w^in^^t 6^r%^$9 
Leuctr. 1. ^^irml pro ir^U if« in Ncpt. rt^iigrrAi] pro n^U Aoyii^itwf 
Plato. 2. eidli' ti/y «(AAd, i) 9ii^l«t A«y({[iTKi kmt hrtifVfiUv, ilrwi^ wtttiMf 
ntjt^dfnt rh tcSmu r^l%] pro i pni Platon. 9. xmvmil pro r«uni» 4 in 
oratt. Leg. mtnnnY] pro inn^ ii( Sicul. 2. et pro Jm ^ ^ in Alexand^ 
et pro iinft^ di Platon. S. (et pro «< wt^t Gorg. Mhk iyiuifn, et lib. 4. 
cap. 27* ex Aristot. et pro ^f wd^a^ Thucyd. 6. et pro irm^ rv lib. 8. 
cap. 17. ex Eunap.) yifurtit pro K»i (ti^ Hel. 1. ftmXi wi^% kt^ui ^i«» 
i)y nZt tmi jui^. vTt^^^vtiftnt pro Atsn^ ^r^vuf^wf 2. intri/Mf^nf pro il| 
lirt fitif 1r$9 Andoc. fn^) r«v juvrm^. 2{i^dy pro l| hri^tv Isae. viri( r«9 
iucMtty, u)iX* fr* «i9%/rTf nriy^M^MjUnri S( Irs^tv «tmt^ rtyyt^. rf^M^y pro 
T«i) ^y Din. »«ri^. Sh^mtI. (et lib* iii. capite 19. ex Aristcn.) ir^am^tr 
pro w^if r' mvrh Din. iMtrii i^irr«y. ttviivrnv pro nviiiy iiiy Antiph* tit^^* 

ruyint94i»rM v^* vfaSt hriiti aMu hruwiim pro hr\9%f }m^ Polyb. 2. fr(i#w 
^i|«y pro ir^^f /Miii^oy 11. i&{iirK« pro ij Airiif Clem. Protrept. «frt^^«TiSv 
pro Hirk rr^ttrm% Thuc. 5. xtAv^^mc pro %dhiTt ffrii in Athen. £ragm« 
H^o pro rv ri lib. vi. cap. 29. ex £unp. 

Contra scribendum per disjunctionem mxx* h pro a^A*« Aristid^ 
Platon. 2. &X}i6t fiu |y fvliytvri t«I( w^iy^n T«y lUirvt i»vr»v if}ii{«y. (et 

Isae. Ti^i fv xUm*) ii>iXi Ti pro uhx* dVi bisy in ^eypt. et Platon, 2^ 
(ct Andoc. Ti^Jr«y ^v0Tii{.) »S riif pro «vTiff in ranath. bit. mS ri 
quoque miro in Eteon. et ui w pro t^irSv in ^gypt. et Panath. (et 
«J r«w pro «vrdvf Thuc. 8. y* vn pro vir* Platon. 1. }^ Slyn^l prd 
^iyrsf 2. ae Concord. i< t^'^^ii (d^ uMvir^t ly un\ r'iiM ^^filyrH &i(jmv« 
0i0fi «^«t} }^yTf( aAAijX«<( TdAiiMijnn. lii rlrti^oy , K pro %k ti yi^ iriy}| in 
^gypt. ify f««Avny] pro iytauvAvny in Panath. 2y Irri] pro &im. I. de 
Societ. Mirttfr» ravr inrrtf iut^v wXMvd^m ^i)itww(* kmH ^ir^.pro 
'M itifuv de Paraph. W iil!tu$ pro Irnti f««i in fin. Palinod. • w«ffw;^ii3 
.pro iwtifrmxn Platon* 2. tJ )' pro •»}' in .£gypt. ««r<l m^ rr^ r«vi 
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rnvfucrx Jiie^MXvuf* 6vV aXtfii^r/ii^ pro •v MtAAi^tf^ PlatOIL 1« §i 
Itmx^ pfo ^^^ ii'«X^*i Platon. 2. ^v rS pro ttvrf in Put« (pro M^r# 
Lys. iMCT* «v^ox<?.) %-ecfTof cy] pro jrSfi' To^y de Paraph. tv^I^ rt*} 
$ticf pro rvxi'if ovfn^uct Serm. 4. i fMfl vofitljuvf tv^m 9V9n$i/if 
tvf^finml f$»t riif foc^f. its i\ pro «^m Leuctr. 3* «y «i(40v- 
^«i; pro «w<^o^iy«v Hel. 5. »«« r««3 pro Ktvrk 6. S «'#«Ti(dy3 pro 
iirrn^69 10* »f«MM if^«; ^c^<» >mm cTron^if wrt 9r«M« r»i, 9i^f0^. Aiyif 
viS'y pro Aiy*»Tivy JLys. l%\0 vXvrr^tir. ^x' i^ttrat pro «XA« ^itr»$ 
Demad. v**^^ riif ittittuur. tffrw t«$ pro i^rt avrae Isx* vmi^ t#v m^f* 
c^fPif ^(M(« pro rtfitt^lecf Gorg. vvf^ ff-^Ate^'}. «AA4(yf r«vr« wX>Sis 
rifiut^Mi itu4 iftmvTtct xai iii«ir6tn* M^tXfta fuvit pro »i^«A(M«y«c Synes. 
hymn. 1. rx rtif pro retumi Polyb. 8. i^Mvi # pro )dit*iJ«-10. iy /viy pro 
ifit¥ 12. fori rf«;^i0-^v pro ivnuj^to'fiff Thuc. 5. « Mev pro iUm9 lib* V. 

cap* !• ex Eurip. «^«Af^ ytfymv pro uvtiMnv eturnv in Athxn. fragm* 
tinix9 •i pro wvi»f4i ibid, et KXfAtomt viov fih xll$n^ pro jmc^/^va* ^mmci^ 
^. 0n0^ Ti fiMrriui pro r^^y jwi lib. iv. cap. 5« ex Atben. 



De Metatlicsi Literarum, et Verborum. 

CAP. V. 

Aliud mendorum genus suppeditat metathesis, sive tnmipositio 
tom literarum, turn verborum, vel singulonim, vel plurium. de illis 
primum, post de his agemus. 

Scribendum igitur it^xttrwreif pro u^iuv^av Aristi. initio Genetfa. 
itf mix »9 ytttMf 4^vx? ^f^f uojtnvtf i^trns tuti •armittcH iffmuuowi, Imuuvtx^ 
}«{larr3 pro iinxMrx^A^m Serm. 1. hctniiu&rtim^ pro fM-trtHucnrrtt initio 
Panathv iHKirrm pi*o tx6drrtt9 bis, De non agend. et Plato. 2. htfrn^f] 
pro iiTiM-if in Panath. Iimi pro iUui saspbsime. m^Zf pro ftxtlvv 1. dlt 
Concord, et \M4fno% pro hUnn Serm. 4. hiK^vt ^ « ^w^. x^ifvixt^ pro 
^^#vr^M in Rom. rxKriMM pro iftnrrMu* (quod e KrunnA corroptiun 
▼idetur) Platon. 2. Xx^rm pro fiaxims Leuctr. 5. et x«/3iirp pro /0«Aiv 
Platim. 2. (contra ^urifiaXcf pro fctrixxfiw Serm. 5.) w^t$i^2 
pro iF6^v^ti9 in Panat. rdtr; M rJy 9r«^v^A>y «;^iif*^« «iwmim««fe 
tmvpetvj pro vcrti'nv Hel. 5. ^yav; pro rc^MM;; Is. ^i r«v %i^m» 
xifv^xv pro Ki^vvxv Alcid. »«ti( 9r«x«ui}}. eHiKuo^xi pro Jmb^itAki PolyU 
6. fr#Tdy pro rojr^ir 15. et Clem. Protrept. Quin hoc etiam diversis in 
verbis contingit. sic r^vrevf roTf in^^t^ pro T*vrM< rov^ M^vf Lieuctr. 5« 
sic h0vfuv¥ th c^ pro fi^vudv ovv c^y Plato. 2. legitur. Jam de verbis 
ipsis adferamus exempla. 

Scribendum igitur %x\ i^lwAt pro \l^%i %x) Aristid. in Panegyr* 

i^^i%x\ Inik yifv n xx) x^i^a^oiy ii xurcv hntcomt xvxXtf, xxi •! pro m 
Mi 1. de Concord, (nee alitcr in Asclep. fortasse pro x§4u) xxl legen^ 
dnvcixxi x§m), ut nihil desit.) ruf fiw pro f*u rSf 1. de Societ. ^ Xi 
pro )«« i^K in Panath. «; xxi hx rUf vxf '^Xitf Qinn fi^Hixi rS «wW 
f^XV Pfo fiixv ^ ^^^'' ^* ^^ Concord. 3<iAf0^tfi xxl itJ^ pro )ii{tff 
»«; #MAfW«i Flaton. 2. t« )ii|«f xx'i htXiT0xt hrrof tJfxt rnw fnr*^ixti9» p0t^ 
I^Z pro i(^ jpxt^ ibidem, quanquam Platonis verba, quae hoc loco 
. ckantory nusqnani in Platone reperire potuimus. de Homerico quo- 
i^i/^ versa supra dixJ. sed ad rem. Has verborom metatheses ta 
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poetis occurrunt ssspissime^ et agnoscuntur facilius : nee hoc tantuipy 
sed etiam versus integri nunc inter se bin! locum mutaut» nunc alieno 
plane loco singuli cemuntur. Jam ad majora veniamus. Extreme 

Serm/5. legitur, xeci rvx,uv (tiiiuvv) AAVximi x-etporret rSi Ireti^m^ xct) 
cKaA«i;$ rSf Tn^i AoyAv^^ Kdi v^tr^mtv in jui, *>Ws^ ttc^di rh Xdvxtov, rdi ri 
itttr^t/^ avn)^iif9 xcci w^^rtir^t rov; mvf, mms in xtti TccTici rtvx Xcvkfv 
^^li tturh Asytoi vi^} ifAcu» &c. cum haec sit vera scriptura, jcut rv^uf 
A«yxioyrf iret^irra ruff irett^vv, xm,t eixXovf rui9 ^rt^t Aoydv;, Ktt) in xctt vtititl 

Km) ff'^«0-/i9J«i r»vff yiovf) xai^ Xduxtov ir^i aMf X%yM, lam* Platon. 1. hflcd 
habentur, Sim x«r «r«y %U ToXtfMVi aXXix^t^ iX^Ttf elf^^turdi^ r*vf vtt^ek 

fttfot rl rSf fnri^ttv ^vXcv, vxtixi^vfMfd$ rwf rtZ A^ov ^yrtv, uiitvfMyu rri 
tiei^X^^ fTi" rttrn^tx »ut Kdtfff XV^^ ''^^ yinui flinjA^. At contra scriben* 
dum esty »$hvfitvoi rh rSf fnvi^tff ^vXdt, et h^oftdvfctfBt «r< f^/st^j^i* Simt- 
}iter Platon. 2. hxc sunt in fine soritis, ovtf' w<i &$ i ^Xii ivnftnTtt$t 
Jndyxan ftnitvac fufiiv iftm^dntv* uXX* tvn rdvTo tlfteti iviti,X6Vf iaV #;, el 
ft^ rtvr^ ' ytfnorncty ov^s fiixy itxitt it7 iriXtv tivofctTa^xt^ ^Im «r«r Sk 
Verum eim et prius •?«, locum inter se commutarunt. Denique 
contra prodit. ait, rov; )' ifi^v *xl ff rSig vytticn iytt9S km ir^oi tax'trm 
ndxx^vi Tfr/jie«i/ufy«v$, . f A«Tr»y %^Uf rt\nm • Truhifibi^K* In libro scripto pro 
rtrifuifitinvi legitur IxnXttKvritii ac recte : veruntamen non est abjicien-^ 
dum alterum, sed ita totum legendum, rwq ^ o(i9v xut rS t?$ &/if /«« 
k^xAS rrrtfinfi^nvij Kxt Tr^^t ir^»rK KiixXoof IXnXKKirtCf. Atque ita dt 
duabus malis lectionibus unam fecimus bonem. 



De Accentlbm. 

CAP. VI. ^ 

Observakdi quoque sunt accentus, qui non raro perperam coUo* 
cantur. cujus quidem erroris eadem est, quae conjunctionis ac dis- 
junctionis origo. siquidem veteres nudas etiam literas ab«que apicibus 
ullis pingere solebant: id quod cum e vetustis codicibus^ turn € 
scholiastis colligi potest, a quibus aliquando, sitne n (verb! gratia^ an 
• legendum, dubitari videas. Quapropter hujus quoque ccnrectionis 
aliquot exempla proferemus. 

Scribendum igitur a\rkmi\ pro mrlm Aristid. in Panath. v^ r«y 

iB4»r«^ Kmt^$Vf TOOK «iTiA»y ytufuutf wm^' %ftm 7^ ^iXu. «(aa« pro mXXM ter» 

de Paraph, in ^gypt. et Serm. 3. Kir*'] pro Ktcrt^ in Smyr* (et Clem. 
Protrept.) wk«w pro 6uk§v9 bis. in kom. et Platon. 3. rvMixMi] pro 

rvntKiu in Palinod. kki xK^io^ot ov ro vrmfiti ^^t|yfiV» kXX»^ rstumif 
U^ja^uf, fKvTK pro TKvrei, et contra saepissime. ^n pro xi*i multis locis* 
KK^im pro K»^M lib. vi. cap. 3. ex Eurip. yw pro vvt apud poetas 
crebemme. ^ 

Nonnunquam etiam apostrophi nota vel omittitur, vel temere 
additur. Scri))endum igitur finiii pro uijJw Aristid. tribus locis, in 
Panath. Leuctr. 1. et Platon. 2. et semel t)in. kktk inf^^. ^'] pro 
hit lib. u cap. 9. ex Eurip. Contra ^y] pro 'pi lib. vi. cap. 7. ex 
Aristophane. 



570 Gidielmi Canteri, i^c. 

Hue pertinent etiam intei^uncta, qnas saepe valde negligenter 
posita cemuntur. venun de his ali^uod praecieptum dare, superva^i 
cuum foret. 



De Homaoteleutis, et Homaoarctis. 

CAP, vn. 

Admodum difficile restituendi genus est in iis vocibus» quanim veL 
initia, vel postrema comipta cemuntur, vel una, yel pluribus in sjlha 
bis. Atque hoc nonnnnquam propter similes voces proximas con^^ 
tineit, queniadmodum supra docuimus, errandi causam ssepe simili« 
tumnem praebuisse : nokmunquam aliam ob rem quamlibet. De 
initiis corruptis prinoum, deinde de extremis agemus. 

Scribendum igitur «\AiiAot;^] pro tcvrdvf Aristid. in Panath. r»vT» 

(et i(AXiiXdf$] pro Uvr6t9 Hel. 1,) xoXt^^ Pi'O ^«AAdv$ ilnd. /Kfr#i^$] pm 
foytTTtif Leuct. 3. (?r*T5«$ pro ^eciiof lib. vi. cap. 17. e Lycoph.) 
quoniam in singulis Uvrw^, ff-«XA«iV, foyi^nnv (wtithi) prxcesserant 
icytQ pro xiyit rlaton. 1. fVKrcfitix^ P^ *f^H^f^xh ^^ ^^* Platon. 2. 

mrrec2 pro fttri Platon. 2, nisi quis hoc ad compendiosas scripturas 
referri malit, quemadmodum et fiira scribendum pro xurtt. Hek 10, 
bis. et Dinarch.. Kuret infMo4. (et contra Hel. 9.) et ipsum xxrtk pro 
K»t extrema Plato. 1. et; Hel. 10. et Polyb. 6. et 11. et Thucyd. 8. et 
contra Polyb. 5. 
Contra scribendum ytyfaffxcfAtv^ pro yfyMv^xdim; Aristid. Platon. 1. mtt 

3^, iM^Hl^tti^ pro iui^^uTo* Contra prodit i^xfifMfti^ pro «^;^^mAs 
initio in Rom. et ttio^wifittv^t'] wro ttitrxvfifitiie Sicul. 1. tufit^nrrtitf funf 
•Jx ctio^VfOfM^tt riuf ^dXacTruy* Hort^ pro ilTTrtP Platon. 2. ^^trri^Uf pro 
^^•rrliatf in ^gypt. «t/;g oi/riw rcphv iiiw< vtfAiqtify vt^t rZf ^f)X§n ^^pr/- 
}«^v, •Cil r»»i6Tnru i)^Uf nvf 'ix^rr^s riiiftttt* et f]r« pro ilWf PlatOII. K 
iquoniam praecesserant JtiviXm et MnTy. ^A<f ] pro fMX^9 de Paraph^ 
quoniam sequebatur post ivtTf fr«?y j^m^. wfutr^Xwn pro mnur^h^iti 
1. de Societ. eeXAivy] pro mXXai; initio Panath. *AU fulf i?iX$P9 i^M^if 
fTiwi T06^ist9» rdvroi$3 pro roifrmf. Contra crimin. «Jrop3 p^o itM^ in 
fine Panath. xttt Tig iifMf «u/r«« Him^^, »»t ^^avrt^ef. ttirtvi] pro 
^vToTfin Rom. et Leuctr. 2. tfJiYi] pro anrivr initio Panath. et simdia 
plura, vel potius infinita. Ut enim errandi, ita nee erratorum est 
modus ullus. Denique postremae vocum literae creberrime comrni- 
puntur, ac praecipue cum compendiose scribuntur. qua de re sequitor 
tit dicamus. 



De Abbreviaiionibus, 

CAP. VIII. 

SiKGULAR£M in Graeca seriptura eleeantiam habent compendiose 
^qusedam scriben^i rationes, quas abbreviationes vocant; quaequf 
paacis et facjllhus ductibus magnum literarum uumeri^a compleo-' 
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timtttr. Sed heic quoque cavendum diligenter est, ne alterum 
altero propter similitudinem substitutuniy incautos £illat. Hlc ei 
"rwf » T«i», ro9y T« r, et similia non difficulter inter se commutantur. 
de iFti^tc et ?rf(/, deque sinnlibus ante diximus. non enim poss 
hxc observatione certa comprehend! singula. 

Quin etiam lineolas supra vocabula ductas usurpaiyt nonnunqm 

ut nos, Graeci, velut cum srjf^, a^§, pro 9r«rig, nmi^, scribunt: : 

quod in talibus lineolae aliquando per incuriam omittuntur. Sic 

Panath. 0VMi et ir^a^^y legitur, cum a-uu ^t x-^elfov fuent..scribenduj 

nam in Aldino quidem codice vargSt et a-^x^tirti jper&cte legebat 

Sic in Miner, vart^&t legitur pro w»r^<i»n. (et Isxo w%^t Ttv xXt 

nam scriptus codex tt^umv habet. Contra %-ur^^an pro yrurt^tn L 

hrtvd^, «Ti 9uin^6i uvi, j 4im iliheti^ Motf Trur^titnf iffTifnntti et; . I 

inn^ rev TTvpp. et Lesbon. y^dT^«rr. Sic Hel, 10. scribencfum V4er^<^< 

pro 9r^tfr«^«. fittK^a (p^orri^m^ xu* ymv^ hetioj^tiff xta v^&rcc^ ivecn^a-ws, 

Atque hsc hactenus. Sunt et alia fortasse minutiora mendori 

aliquot genera, quae lectorem'remorari.possint : verum nobis om 

simul proponere nunc non luhet. et haec arbitramur iis, qui inge 

noja, plane sterili, et sermonis observaxione non prorsus neglige 

fuerint, propemodum posse in obscuris auctorum locis, qjai x 

omnino sint intractabiles, ubique ,sufHcere. Etenim cum tribus 

rebus fere tota Jiaec ratio conaistat, in literis, in syllabis, in verb 

cum quis occurret locus corruptior, videndum erit primum, nuni 

literis aliqua ^t e vera corrupXa, njam aliqua desit, aut siipervac 

ponatur, num duae vel tr^s inter se locum injuste mutarint. Ddr 

dispiciendum veniet, an syllaba sit aliqua corrupta, an desit aliq- 

▼el vacety sive id in principio, sive in medio vocabuli contingat^ s 

in fine. Postremo verba considerabuntur, utrum tota corrupta si 

vel in simiUa, vel in clissimilia: an per partes^ in principio videlic 

aut .fine: utrum 'addenda stnXf an toUenda: utrum copjungeji 

sint perperam disjunctay aii perperam conjuncta disjungenda : utn 

deniqoe locum debeant nxutare, ^n aliis insigniri notis. Ha^c igil 

qui ddigehter ^tt^nderi^y et a npbis proposita memoria tenuent exe 

pW ac'judicio pr^ditus aliquo fuerit, is magnam se |acultajt( 

Gcriptores Graecos castigandi^ i^.quod nobis tradere. proposttum ft 

^lactum jure^oriabitnr. 

Qjllielmi Canteri Syntagmatis fihis^ 



ON THE CREATION. 



Whence but from Heavep, cpnld men pniBkiUed in arts^ 
in several ages born, in several purto, 
Weave such agreeing truths ? Or how,-or why. 
Should all couspire to reheat us with a lie ? Dry den. 

NO. I. 



Xn reading the histories of nations scattered over the face oft 
M'orld, th^ mind must be occa^onally struct^ with the coincideu 
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of maDners^ ideas, and traditions. That human nature is every 
where the sanie^ that the same, wants are- to be satisfiedy tnd th* 
same inclinations gratified, admits of no question. Similar situa* 
tions will of course give rise to similar customs. The wandering 
tribes of savage lif/e, if doomed to inhabit districts little favorable 
to agriculture, will naturally be addicted to the pursuits of the 
chace, while on the other hand the possessors of more benignant 
climes will resemble each othef in their luxurious and indolent 
habits. There seems also something in the nature of the human 
min/d, which leads it to extend its views beyond the world, and to 
look up to some power superior to itself, as the superiutendant of 
all things, and consequently an object to which it will offer some 
species of worship and adoration. But there are other similarities 
which cannot be accounted for on these grolinds, and there are 
some religious peculiarities which could never have arisen from the 
mere suggestions of fancy or nature. Superstitious awe may imprest 
itself upon the nidest intellect. The Indian may see his God in 
clouds, and hear him in the wind, but when the most refined and 
most barbarous people are found to be equally attached to par- 
ticular riles and ceremonies, the coincidence is too forcible to 
allow of being accidental. If, for instance, we find the game. of 
chess practised alike by the natives of Hindostan, and the Indians 
of Chili ' from time immeitioriaj, the inference must be naturally 
drawn, that at some period there must have been a communicatidn 
between the countries ; and when we find it the invariable opinion 
of all nations, liowever widely separated, that the Deity is to be 
appeased with offerings of various descriptions) it will scarcely be 
asserted that such a doctrine could have prevailed so universally, 
unless derived from the same source, and that this source, whcre- 
ever and whenever it existed, was in the eye of the world con- 
sidered as sacred and pure. Where then are we to look for it, 
what clue suggests itself for the direction of our inquiries ? 
Undoubtedly it is from the most ancient people that these practices 
originated, it is in the earliest records that we are most likely 
to derive information, and if the histories of such a nation can be 
" found, in which a variety of habits and customs are incidentally 
mentioned, and an account given of the first establishment of 
sacrifices and other, religious rites, there is corroborative testimony 
to the truth of that history, and if upon its authenticity the highest 
interests of the human race are in a manner founded, every 
inquiry which has a tendency to prove its veracity should be 
prosecuted with diligence and perseveran(*e. I believe it is a 
fact very generally allowed, ,t|jat the Bible contains the most 
ancient records extant. It is indeed true, that the Chinese chro-* 
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nology pretends to much higher antiqiiitj; but Jt is equally 
true, that the most accurate invefjtigations have proved the abn 
surdity of these pretensions^ and the fallacy of their statements ; 
and by tracing them to their real periods have added indirectly to 
the credibility of revelation, by connecting thf m in a very satbfac- 
tory manner with the facts which are related in it. If then the 
Bible is the most ancient book existing, and if it records customs 
and rites to be found amongst nations of the most remote antiquity^ 
we fnust conclude that they originated in a veneration for the 
sacred writings in the minds of those by whom they were adopted ; 
or since the Bi];»le professes to relate only such things as occurred 
within a very limited sphere, compared with the extent of the 
habitable world, that all these nations must have had frequent 
communication at some period, and, as the sacred volume asserts, 
have beeti derived from the same stock. The striking similarity, 
indeed, between the habits of the Jewish and several odier nations, 
has been frequently noticed, and appeared in so strong a point of 
view to some writers, as to convince them that they were actually 
Jewish colonies.' The population of America has been con- 
sidered as derived from the house of Israel, and the most remote 
countries have had their advocates in favor of Judaical extraction. 
Many, indeed, in the prosecution of a favorite theory, have 
carried their ideas too far, and would persuade u» that in a horde 
of Indians they had discovered the remnant of a Jewish tribe. 
But vnthout falling into this error, we shall find a sufficient nunL- 
ber of uncontroverted facts to guide us in our research, and 
although many passages of scripture * have been illustrated by a 
reference to the customs of Syria, Palestine, and adjacent^ artff, 
few have taken a wider range for examination, and extended 
their inquiries to other countries, which from their prejudices or 
want of civilisation, have adhered with pertinacity to their ancient 
habits of life and domestic economy. To us this pui^uit has 
afforded much interest and gratification, and however unimportant 
or irrelevant it may appear at first sight to some critics, we have 
the authority of Grotius, Shuckford,' Bryant, and many others of 
equal learning and piety, in favor of such researches. " The able 
work of the latter on Ancfent Mythology, thus concludes. *' Upon 
the whole, I think it is manifest, that there are noble resources 
still remaining ; if we will but apply ourselves to diligent inquiry. 
As we have both in India and China, persons of science, and 
curiosity, it would be highly acceptable to the learned world, if 
they would pay a little more attention to the antiquities of the 
countries where they reside. And this, addressed to people not 
only in those regions, but in any part of the globe, wherever it is 
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of maDners^ ideas> and traditions. That human nature is every 
where the sanie^ that the same, wants are- to be satisfied, and tfat 
same inclinations gratified, admits of no question. Similar situa- 
tions will of course give rise to similar customs. The wandering 
tribes of savage lif/e, if doomed to inhabit districts little favorable 
to agriculture, will naturally be addicted to the pursuits of the 
chace, while on the other hand the possessors of more benignant 
climes will resemble each othef in their luxurious and indolent 
habits. There seems also something in the nature of the human 
min/d, which leads it to extend its views beyond the world, and to 
look up to some power superior to itself, as the superimtendant of 
all things, and consequently an object to which it will offer some 
species of worship and adoration. But there are other similarities 
which cannot be accounted for on these grolinds, and there are 
some religious peculiarities which could never have arisen from Uie 
mere suggestions of fancy or nature. Superstitious awe may impress 
itself upon the nidest intellect. The Indian may see his God in 
clouds, and hear him in the wind, but when the most refined and 
most barbarous people are found to be equally attached to par- 
ticular riles and ceremonies, the coincidence is too forcible to 
allow of being accidental. If, for instance, we find the game. of 
chess practised alike by the natives of Hindostan, and the Indians 
of Chili ' from time immeitioriaj, tlie inference must be naturally 
drawn, that at some period there must have been a communicatidn 
between the countries ; and when we find it the invariable opinion 
of all nations, Iwwever widely sepai^ated, that the Deity is to be 
appeased with offerings of various descriptions) it will scarcely be 
asserted that such a doctrine could have prevailed so universally, 
unless derived from the same source, and that this source, where- 
ever and whenever it existed, was in the eye of the world con- 
sidered as sacred and pure. Where then are we to look for it, 
what clue suggests itself for the direction of our inquiries ? 
Undoubtedly it is from the most ancient people that these practices 
originated, it is in the earliest records that we are most likely 
to derive information, and if the histories of such a nation can be 
" found, in which a variety of habits and customs are incidentally 
mentioned, and an account given of the first establishment of 
sacrifices and other, religious rites, there is corroborative testimony 
to the truth of that history, and if upon its authenticity the highest 
interests of the human race are in a manner founded, every 
inquiry which has a tendency to prove its veracity should be 
prosecuted with diligence and perseveran(*e. I believe it is a 
fact very generally allowed, ,t|jat the Bible contains the most 
ancient records extant. It is indeed true, that the Chinese chro^ 
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nology pjretends to much higher antiqiiitj; but Jt is equally 
true, that the most accurate invefjtigations have proved the ab- 
surdity of these pretensions, and the fallacy of their statements ; 
and by tracing them to their real periods have added indirectly to 
the credibility of revelation, by connecting thf m in a veiy satisfac- 
tory manner with the facts which are related in it. If then the 
Bible is the most ancient book existing, and if it records customs 
and rites to be found amongst nations of the most remote antiquity^ 
we fnust conclude that they originated in a veneration for the 
sacred writings in the minds of those by whom they were adopted ; 
or since the Bi]/le professes to relate only such things as occurred 
within a very limited sphere, compared with the extent of the 
habitable worlds that all these nations must have had frequent 
communication at some period^ and, as the sacred volume asserts, 
have beeti derived from the same stock. The striking similarity, 
indeed^ between the habits of the Jewish and several odier nations, 
has been frequently noticed, and appeared in so strong a point of 
view to some writers, as to convince them that they were actually 
Jewish colonies.' The population of America has been con- 
sidered as derived from the house of Israel, and the most remote 
countries have had their advocates in favor of Judaical extraction. 
Many, indeed, in the prosecution of a favorite theory, have 
carried their ideas too far, and would persuade u» that in a horde 
of Indians they had discovered the remnant of a Jewish tribe. 
But without falling into this error, we shall find a sufficient num.- 
ber of uncontroverted facts to guide us in our research, and 
although many passages of scripture * have been illustrated by a 
reference to the customs of Syria, Palestine, and adjacent^ artff, 
few have taken a wider range for examination, and extended 
their inquiries to other countries, which from their prejudices ot 
want of civilisation, have adhered with pertinacity to their ancient 
habits of life and domestic economy. To us this pui'suit has 
afforded much interest and gratification, and however unimportant 
or irrelevant it may appear at first sight to some critics, we have 
the authority of Grotius, Shuckford; Bryant, and many others of 
equal learning and piety, in favor of such researches. The able 
work of the latter on Ancfent Mythology, thus concludes. *' Upon 
the whole, I think it is manifest, that there are noble resources 
still remaining ; if we will but apply ourselves to diligent inquiry. 
As we have both in India and China, persons of science, and 
curiosity, it would be highly acceptable to the learned world, if 
they would pay a little more attention to the antiquities of the 
countries where they reside. And this, addressed to people not 
only in those regions, but in any part of the globe, wherever it is 
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of maDners^ ideas^ and traditions. That human nature is every 
where the same, that the same, wants are- to be satisfied^ mnd tht 
same inclinations gratified, admits of no question. Similar situa* 
tions will of course give rise to similar customs. The wandering 
tribes of savage lif/e, if doomed to inhabit districts little favorable 
to agriculture, will naturally be addicted to the pursuits of the 
chace, while on the other hand the possessors of more benignant 
climes will resemble each othef in their luxurious and indolent 
habits. There seems also something in the nature of the human 
min4f which leads it to extend its views beyond the world, and to 
look up to some power superior to itself, as the superiutendant of 
all things, and consequently an object to which it will offer some 
species of worship and adoration. But there are other similarities 
which cannot be accounted for on these grolinds, and there are 
some religious peculiarities which could never have arisen from the 
mere suggestions of fancy or nature. Superstitious awe may imprest 
itself upon the rudest intellect. The Indian may see his God in 
clouds, and hear him in the wind, but when the most refined and 
most barbarous people are found to be equally attached to par- 
ticular riles and ceremonies, the coincidence is too forcible to 
allow of being accidental. If, for instance, we find the game. of 
chess practised alike by the natives of Hindostan, and the Indians 
of Chili ' from time immemorial, the inference must be naturally 
drawn, that at some period there must have been a communicatidn 
between the countries ; and when we find it the invariable opinion 
of all nations, Iwwever widely separated, that the Deity is to be 
appeased with offerings of various descriptions) it will scarcely be 
asserted that such a doctrine could have prevailed so universally, 
unless derived from the same source, and that this source, whcre- 
ever and whenever it existed, was in the eye of the world con- 
sidered as sacred and pure. Where then are we to look for it, 
what clue suggests itself for the direction of our inquiries? 
Undoubtedly it is from the most ancient people that these practices 
originated, it is in the earliest records that we are most likely 
to derive information, and if the histories of such a nation can be 
" found, in which a variety of habits and customs are incidentally 
mentioned, and an account given of the first establishment of 
sacrifices and other religious rites, there is corroborative testimony 
to the truth of that history, and if upon its authenticity the highest 
interests of the human race are in a manner founded, every 
inquiry which has a tendency to prove its veracity should be 
prosecuted with diligence and perseveran(*e. I believe it is a 
tact very generally allowed, ,t|jat the Bible contains the most 
ancient records extant. It is indeed true, that the Chinese chro-* 
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nology pjretends to much higher antiqiiitj; but Jt is equally 
true, that the most accurate investigations have proved the abr 
surdity of these pretensions, and the fallacy of their statements ; 
and by tracing them to their real periods have added indirectly to 
the credibility of revelation, by connecting thf m in a very satisfac- 
tory manner with the facts which are related in it. If then the 
Bible is the most ancient book existing, and if it records customs 
and rites to be found amongst nations of the most remote antiquity^ 
we fnust conclude that they originated in a veneration for the 
sacred writings in the minds of those by whom they were adopted ; 
or since the Bi]jle professes to relate only such things as occurred 
within a very limited sphere, compared with the extent of the 
habitable worlds that all these nations must have had frequent 
communication at some period^ and, as the sacred volume asserts, 
have beeti derived from the same stock. The striking similarity, 
indeed^ between the habits of the Jewish and several other nations, 
has been frequently noticed, and appeared in so strong a point of 
view to some writers, as to convince them that they were actually 
Jewish colonies.' The population of America has been con- 
sidered as derived from the house of Israel, and the most remote 
countries have had their advocates in favor of Judaical extraction. 
Many, indeed, in the prosecution of a favorite theory, have 
carried their ideas too far, and would persuade u& that in a horde 
of Indians they had discovered the remnant of a Jewish tribe. 
But without falling into this error, we shall find a sufficient num.- 
ber of uncontroverted facts to guide us in our research, and 
although many passages of scripture * have been illustrated by a 
reference to the customs of Syria, Palestine, and adjacent^ arts, 
few have taken a wider range for examination, and extended 
their inquiries to other countries, which from their prejudices ot 
want of civilisation, have adhered with pertinacity to their ancient 
habits of life and domestic economy. To us this ptii'suit has 
afforded much interest and gratification, and however unimportant 
or irrelevant it may appear at first sight to some critics, we have 
the authority of Grotius, Shuckford," Bryant, and many others of 
equal learning and piety, in favor of such researches. The able 
work of the latter on Ancient Mythology, thus concludes. *' Upon 
the whole, I think it is manifest, that there are noble resources 
still remaining ; if we will but apply ourselves to diligent inquiry. 
As we have both in India and China, persons of science, and 
curiosity, it would be highly acceptable to the learned world, if 
they would pay a little more attention to the antiquities of the 
countries where they reside. And this, addressed to people not 
only in those regions, but in any part of the globe, wherever it is 
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possible to gain access. There are in every climate some shattered 
fragments of original history, some traces of a primitive and 
Mniversal language. And there may be observed in the names of 
Deities, terms of worship, and. titles of honor, which prevail 
-among nations wi(]ely separated ; w)io for ages have had no con- 
nexion. T^ie.lik^ rn^y be found in the names of pagodas and 
temples: ao4 of sundry other objects, which will present them- 
selves to the traveller. Even America would contribute to this 
purpose. The more rude the monuments, the more ancient they 
may possibly prove, and afford a greater light upon inquiry." 

tinder -such a sanction, we are induced to offer to our readers 
some , of these scriptural synonyma which have come under our 
own observation. We will begin vrith a few of the ideas, and 
traditions of ancient and distant countries, respecting the creation. 

In the beginmng God created the heaven and the earth : 

And the earth was without form and void ; and darkness was upon the fape rf tht 
deepp And the spirit qf Gfid moved upon the face of the waters^ ifc. 

Genesis 1. 1, 2. to 2$. 

In the beginning says Orpheus, the heavens were made by God, 
and in the heaven there was a chaos, and a terrible darkness was 
in all the parts of this chaos, and covered all things under heaven. 
Orpheus, however^ did not conceive the heavens and the earth to 
have been in one mass ; for as Shuckfoid ' quotes from Syrian, 
the heavens and the chaos were according to Orpheus the principia 
out of which the rest were produced. Anaxagoras> as Laertius 
informs us, began his book; ^ all things were at first in oiie mass, 
but an intelligent agent came and put them in order ; and Aristotle 
gives us as his opinion' that all things remained in one mass for a 
great length of time, but an intelligent Being came and put then) 
in motion, and so separated th^ni from one another. 

In the beginning of time, all things wer^ in a state of confusion, 
heaven and earth were in a shapeless mass, atid had one and the 
same form* But when corporeal beings were created^ the world 
appeared in the order and hannony which now prevail^. The air 
was convulsed and agitated, its lighter and its fiery particles 
'asqsnded^ and became the receptacle for the sun and the starry 
host of heaven. 'Vh^ gross and material parts adhered together, 
and formed the earth, M'hich is continually whirling about. Hie 
moisture exuded and became the sea. For a time, the grouncj 
was unfit for tillage or any purposes of life, but die warmth of 
the sup soon invigorated the soil, which became riqh and fertile ; 
as thp Poet says Euripides Menalippe. . 
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* Aristot. Metaph. p. 2. ^ 

3 Aristot. Phys. Ausc. lib. 8. f . 1. " ' -- ' '* 
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Of one Tast fonn, confnsed and nncreate 
Was once the Universe. The earth and heavens. 
Then men and trees, and beasts and vringcd fowl, 
Each in theil' cbiirse, ih swift succession sprung. 

The Sintosju or adherens of the Sin to religion^ the most 
ancient system of sacred worship in Japan^ pay such respect to 
the last ak-ticle of their religious creed, which relates to the 
beginning of all things, that the}' take special care not to reveal 
the same to their disciples, till each hath obliged himself by an 
oath^ signed with his hand and seal, not to profane such sacred 
and sublime mysteries, by discovering them to the ignorant and 
credulous laity. The translation from the original teitt of this 
mysterious doctrine is contained in the following words taken out 
of a Book which they call Odaiki. " In the beginning of the 
opening of all things^ a Chaos floated, as fishes swim in the water 
for pleasure. Out of tliis Chaos arose a thiqg like a prickle, 
moveable, and transferable.' This thing became a soul or spirit; 
and this spirit is called Kunitokodatsno-Mikotto." Kaem- 
pher's Japan, v. i. p. £03* 

The third vol. of Pezron's Zendavesta, contains the following 
curious account of the creation from the Cosmogony of the Par-» 
ses. ^^ We are informed that when the Deity Ormisda set about 
the production of things, the whole was performed at six different 
intervals. He first formed the Heavens ; at the second period the 
waters ; and at the third the earth. Next in order were produced 
the trees and vegetables ; in the fifth place were formed the blrd^ 
and fishes, and the wild inhabitants of the woods ; and in tbe 
sixth and last place he created man ; this w as the most honorable 
of all hii^ productions. 

The notion which the Chepewyan Indians entertain of the creation, . 
is very singular. They believe that at the first tfaie globe wa3 one 
vast and entire ocean, inhabited by no living creature,' except 9 
mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose' glances were lightnmg, 
and the clapping of whose wings were thunder. On his descent to 
the ocean and touching it, the earth instantly arose, and remained 
on the surface of the waters. — ^This omnipotent bird then called 
forth all the variety of animals from the earth, except Chepewyans 
who were produced from a dog, and this circumstance occasions 
their aversion to the fiesh of that animal, as well as to the people 
who eat it. The tradition proceeds to relate that the great bird 
having finished his work, made an arrow which was to be preserved 
with great care and to remain untouched ; but the Chepewyans 
were so devoid of understanding as to carry it away, and the sacrilege 
so enraged the great bird that he had never since appeared. Carver's 
Travels, p. 143; ....... ^ 

In the poem of the Voluspa, which forms part of the Edda, we 
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find the following description of Chaos and the creation. ^^ In the 
day-spring of the ages, there was neither sea, nor shore, nor refresh- 
ing breezes. There was neither earth below, not heaven above 
to be distinguished. The whole was only one vast abyss without 
herb and without seeds. The sun had then no place, the stars 
knew not their dwelling places, the rnoon was ignorant of her power. 
After this there was a luminous, burning flaniie towards the South, 
and from this world flowed out incessantly into the abyss, that lay 
towards the north, torrents of sparkling fire, which in proportion 
as they removed far away from their source, congealed in their fall- 
ing into the abyss, and so filled it with scum and ice. Thus was 
the abyss, by little and little, filled quite full ; but there remained 
within it a light and immoveable air, and thence exhaled icy 
vapors. Then a warm breath came from the South, melted those 
vapors, and formed of them living drops, whence was bom the 
giant Ymer. Mallet's North. Antiq. v. i. 105." 

Mr. Maurice' in his Dissertations on Indian Antiquities asserts 
it as his opinion, that it is from some perverted notion of the spirit 
of God moving on the face of the waters, that in all the engravings 
descriptive of the Indian Cosmogony, Brahma is represented . 
floating on the abyss, upon the leaf of the sacred Lotos. Thus 
in that spirited and beautiful ode of Sir William Jones to Narayena, 
which, literally translated, he observes, means the Spirit moving 
on the water, we find the following remarkable stanza. It will.be 
remembered that Sir William, in this passage, professes to give the 
principles of the Indian Cosmogony, as he found them displayed 
in the two most venerable Sanscreet productions of India, the Me- 
numsriti,* or Institutes of Menu, and the Sree Bhagavat. 

First, an all potent, all pervading sound 

Bade flow the waters, and the waters flow'd. 

Exulting in their measureless abode, 
Diflhsive, multitudinons, profonnd; / 

Then, o'er the vtust expanse, primordial wind 
Breath'd gently till a Incid bubble rose. 

Which grew in perfect shape an egg refin'd, 
Created substance no such beauty shows. 
^ Above the ¥rarring waves it danc'd elate. 
Till from its bursting shell, with lovely state, * 

A fcrm coerulean fluttered o'er the deep, 
Briglitest of beings, greatest of the great ^ 

Who, not as mortals steep 

Their eyes in dewy sleep, 
^Dt, heavenly pensive, on the Lotos lay 
That blossom'd at his tonch, and shed a golden ray.^ 

The following account of the Banian History of the Creation, i» 
from Picart's Religious Ceremonies, v. 3. 277. 

» Vol. 4. 69. 

* Supposed to have been composed about the 13th century before Christ. 

3 See the whole of this Hymn in the Asiatic Miscellany, p. 24, 
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• The great God being alone, bethought himself how he' might 
make his Excellency a power manifest to others ; For thi^ cause he 
made four elements as the ground-work of this mighty frame, viz. 
the earth, air, fire, and water, which four elements were at first all 
mingled together in a state of confusion, but the Almighty sepa- 
rated them in the following manner. First, it is said, that by some 
great cane or like instrument, he blew upon the waters, wliich 
arose into a bubble of a round form like an egg, which spreading 
itself further and further, made that clear and transparent firma- 
ment which now compasseth the world about. After this there 
remaining the earth, as the sediment of the waters, and some liquid 
substance with the same, the Lord made of both these together, 
a thing round like a ball^ which he called tlie lower world, the 
more solid whereof became the earth, the more liquid the sea ; 
both which nxaking one globe, he by a great noise or humming 
sound placed them in the midst of the firmament, which 
became equidistant from it on every side. Then be created 
a sun and moon to distinguish the times and seasons. The elements 
being thus disposed of, each of them discharged its several parts, 
the ak* filled up whatsoever was empty; the fire began to nourish 
with its heat ; the earth brought forth living creatures, as did also 
the sea. And the Lord conveyed to these a seminal virtue, diat 
they might be fruitful in their several operations; and thus die great 
world was created. 



Reply to the Article of Sidneyenfis on the Syntax ofMu 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 
Sir, 

1 must request your permission to make a few 
observations on the Remarks of Sidneyensisi North Sheen, 
relative to the Syntax of ?crd/, scito^ occasioned by my punctua- 
tion of the 62d line in the Prometheus Desmotes, 






Tour correspondent asserts that /xafli} cannot be followed by 
an adjective without any particle, aiid has attempted to show that 
« there is no just arguing from any T(r9i yet produced to the fia^ 
before us." With respect to the passage of the /fer-tf rfide, 1 
return to him my sincere thanks for having pointed out the' error, 
into which Valckenaer^ whom I have followed implicitly, haa 
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fallen ^-^with respect to the passage in the Seoeu at Thd)e^\ t 
admit that this instance is not by any means decisive (for it nuT 
be very well understood^ as he has understood it) \ — but witn 
respect to the passage of the Colottean (Edipus 1210 {1206)^ 

I conceive that it is much more to the purpose than he seems - 
to suppose : << To say the truth, this passage so translated— ^tf 
tamen sahum te tamdiu scito, dum me deus quis servabit — loc^ 

Elausiblv enough \ but can scarcely be pleaded as a decisive proof 
y itself: till other examples, clear and unequivocal, bc^ pro- 
duced, is it so very hard to take the words before us, plainly, 
thus. But be thou $afe^ i. e. safe thou shcdt be, if to me also aiy 
kitid God extend his protection?*^ 1 must take the liberty of 
informing your correspondent that it is << very hard to take the 
words before, us, plainly^ thus," and I think that few scholars 
but himself would be satisfied with it — 

Tute, Tati, tibi tanta^ tyranne, tnlUti/ 

t may also be permitted to ask him to produce some instances, 
where the imperative is so used in a fuJture sense. << AH thb," 
continues your correspondent, « at the very best serves but little 
to defend Mr. Barker's interpretation of a passage so oboiously 
presenting the ideas, ivhich ev^ one else has attached to it!* 
I am sorry that your correspondent should have suffered such a 
sentence to escape from his pen, as it glances at the insignificance 
of the person, for whom it is intended : for my own part, 
Mr. Editor, I never consider a man's youth as a fault, but regard 
only his merits ; and am rather disposed to inhance his merits from 
the consideration of his youth : in the discussion of proposed 
conjectures and interpretations, I regard neither the age, nor the 
character, nor the situation of the critic, but weigh, with can4or 
and impartiality, the arguments which he adduces. The f^t, 
Mr. Editor, is this — quod quisquis perperam discit, in senectute 
confiteri no?i vult, 

Vel quia nil rtctum, nisi quod pldcuit aUn, ducunt^ 
Vet quia turpe putant parere minoribus^ et qua 
Imberbea didiccre^ aenes ptrdenda faieri. 

It is a very specious, but a very illiberal mode of argument to 
say that « the passage so obviously presents the ideas, which 
every one else has attached to it :" I conceive myself as free to 
deny the fact, as he is free to assert it : all, which the remark 
proves, is the prejudice of the writer. He reconimends to my 
attentive consideration the note of Professor Porson'on the Orestes 
V. 792. 
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«c ^o[; y0^ ^y Aid. et pars codicumy quod bis soldccum est : r^te 
cSv plures MSS : simtllima constr actio tph, A. 407. 

• ■ . • 

As a return for his kindness, I recommend to his attentive 
perusal the following passages : ^^ IJ. 3, 3, 6. o-xowotJ/iieyoi eu^ijcrffTfr 
TO aypuwv^craj etc. np. TcSiy ayaiHov airioi ovra. s. slva*. 6, 2,. 10. 
Xoyifoftevoj evpKTKev vXeiifoov r^iowv sa-Ofisyviv ol6v* E. 7, ^^ 2. Xoyi- 
^OfLevoi evpKTxov ouSev |*ff7ov— ayaflov, np, cTva* 8. ?v, S. Itroftfvov." Zi^jr. 
Xenophonteum, *^Cum particip. est Av. 1, 2, 18. I'wx^onjv Wx- 
wvTu Tolg ^vvov<nv lauTov xaAov xa*)»iafey fyra," quoa particip; ^tiam 
INTELLIGI potest 17. 5, 4, 10. 8ff/goj{A-yTo7^ ?roXfft/oij-^aXXb(^ *auT»y 
W^rfrrouj, np. ovraj, h. e. sWi." Lexicon Xenophonteum.' ^These 
pitssages are sufficient to sho# that even Pi^fessoir' Porsbii is not 
infellible. \ ^- ; - 

Aftolbgy is directly in favOr pf my hypothesii^ ; fdf} iii:^iialogou£$ 
instances, the participle before the adjective may be eidier expressed, 
or understood : with respect to Ssixt^ak, the fact has beein proved : 
we have in the* Theban CEdipus v.. 576. 

' " *'^y^p lij $owi^ [sc. cSv] »>M&o[iai, 

ki (tie Antigone Y. 50^.''^-'' "" " 

ftio-» ye ftev TOi, ymxotM \v KaM7(ri ris [sc. cSy j 
aXou^^ SreiTa touto xaXAuvwv ieAj;, 

and in the Hippolytus v. 916. 

ij yoiq Tcoiov^a, irivrot, xagSiu x\6siv 

Again we have intlie Theban (Edipm v. 1421. 

Toiyoup 
TTapo^ vgog uvTov jtotvr 6^s6gr,p!,sn xaxo;, 

and in a passage cited in the Lexicon of H. Stephens from Deinos- 
thenes's Oration upon the CrowUf a-b rohvv To'ioHrog [sc, «Jv] jfeugilhj?, 
and in the Supplices v. 329. Ed. Gaisford, 

SefXoj wv e^eugeS))^, ' 

and in the Antigone v. 281, 

jMriJ '^eupefljff [sc. wv] i>oxyii. re xa) yepcof i^LX* 

Again in the Hippolytm v. 948' 

xa^iXiyywrcti 

frpos T^5 tavov(ni$ ifL^avoog xixiarog aiv. 

I have not.been able to find an instance of the parfidple being 
understood after this verb, but few will, I think, be inclined to 
question the propriety of the ellipse, from the analogy of thife*6tfier ' 
instances. . . ^ 



r d Mounteney, '^•" J^ ^^ We Ute 

1 am, W- Editor. you^^.^^,^KBB. 
.Tn«. 0>^' C*^- ^"^ ''''' 
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HERMOGENIS PBOGYMNASMATA. 



NO. I. 



*^* In this Number we present our Readers with— 1. A short 
account of Hermogenes from Fabricius's BibliotJieca Gr^tca, — 
2. The Greek Preface of Jonas Eleutherius. — ^3. The letters, in 
chronological order, of Jonas, Capperonnier, Stoeber, Sallier, Sir 
Richard Ellys, Mn Rolleston, Dr. Pemberton, and Professor 
Ward, These letters will explain the nature of the materials and 
collations used for this Edition. 

In the next Number we shall give the Text, the Varrous Read- 
ings, and the Notes of Professor Ward, and others; together 
with Priscian's Latin Treatise de Prceexercitamentis Rhetorkce 
ex Hermogene. 



IV. Hermogenes Tarsensts Rhetor, Callipi F. nepos forte vel pro- 
pinquus fuit Hermogenis Tarsensis, quem propter quasdam in Historia 
figuras, librariis etiam qui earn descripserant cruci affixis, occidit 
Domitianus teste Suetonio c. X. Vix quindecim annos natum auscul- 
tavit Vt admiratus fuit Marcus Antoninus jam Imperator, quem 
Hemiogenes ita allocutus esse fertur : <^ov &o<, ^ttvkKiv fnr6f(f 
TT^ct^etyaiycv iiofttfo^^ lirup iiXtKwv ^n^ifchatv. En tibi Itnperator Rhetor em 
qui pcedagogo inuigetp Orntorem qui annos exspectat, Musonfum quo- 
que Philosophum Hermogenis fuisse auditorem Suidas refert, quod 
de celebri illo Philosopho Stoico accipere tempus non patitur. Itaque 
nisi fallit nos Suidas, de alio juniore Musonio hoc sit intelligendum, 
de quo apud Aristicjem Rhetorem nientio. Anno decimo septimo 
,aetatis scripsit rip^vfiv fnrc^mv, et anno vigesimo librum de ideis, qui jam ^ 
pfidem in omnium fuere manibus : sed mox anno vigesimo quinto 
virum defecit memoria, atque adeo dicendi facultas, neque eam recu- 
perasse constat, licet diu post vixit et ultimam senectutem atti^it. 
Itaque contemtui habitus locum dedit Antiochi Sophistae dicteno : 
'E^^oytm^ h Ttu^rt fih yi^otv, iv Jf yipw^t TettTq. Inter pueros senex, inter 
senes puer, Mortui in cadavere dissecto cor pilis obsitum est reper- 
tum, et majus etiam quam hominum ^esse solet. Cognomine dictus 
est ivTTVi^ sive scalptor nescio an ideo, quod doceret dictionem scalpello 
quasi deradere, ut Synesius in Dione pag. 47. dixit to xtltv xallii^tt/ 

Vol. v. No. x. k ' 
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Mar. 17«4. 
To! fxXafiir|9orartt> 9cai lar^o^iXoo'o^aiV apio'Ttp Kuplm, 

Kupiip 'PixapZtp 
Tip Mtadjij 



\JTAEN av [lOi o^iXo^, Xa/tT^arari 'Pixoip^t, tlrj^ ouil 
t£ dv tia^ipoiyn rm WxXcov dvopiowoiPf §1 firi rhp r^jmypir 
^o¥ ro\ntv\ Tj} cjl /iryaT^airpiTnicjL avadin^v xar f(i;^V| xoi 
^iyoLpifTTiav Trpiwwtray avhpainv a^ieo/MLrixolg xa) ti^i- 
^Xl9rrol^. ill xa) ftiro^ wah^trioig dpn ro5 xiyiiy dp^^ 
fjAVog o\}X oxi^tro) <roi TpoixdicQaif on rrjv ijXixiav 2ri /mi 
Trpotri^^ Siarf XoSyri i^altnog ri$ tpwg ivifrraxrou ro8 irarc^ 
WXffi^ xcii x^p^S itFi^avntrraroLg rag inpicliuag vonTo'dou 
iFf/K'oiuxAioLg xai Tilpag TrpayfiuTcov ivixa, wpovol(f Sk xai 
(Tuvipo/if, xa) SaTaviQ o*j trfiixp^ rou [jiMxapianaroi} iraroii^ 
j(ou r£y ItpocoT^ufLeop, xuplou yjpwr&u^ox}, roxnl /401 iy^ifrro* 
xa%wg y JTrio-rajxivou iig i} TrTiimj jxiq irt y% rovg fiiwg 
(Tw^povurr^oug xa^iirryitriv^ aXXo^ xoii yooif au^t 1 raSg ixitrrr^ 
[jLOugf Toug rwu xa>MV xa} d^iayourrwv Itrropiaig jxivaXi^ 
^oXov 9ra^ao';cfua^otiO'a* d/iiTiU roi fuf^irou roiourou xo) 
^f^oimo'ToS rwp vuv avdouvraiv iXXi^voiv r^^ iirixwptotg 
frnprfinig irort irap iviwv (ou ^ouXojxou 8i hutryipig t$ thrtlv 
%'ipa ftoi ro5 xaiBrpiavTog uw&pj(ov) roirop ix rorou oxu /0c9y, 
xa} ira^* t x^o'rou r^ wpotr^opov S<rrj Suvajxi^ avaXtyoov, ly 
dywvia xa} SiTjvfXf ? xivSuvu) o'aXcucov, TeiXiv iv r]^ pc^/tt} rc^ 
9rff^} rr^v larpixr^y ftoi r^^ Tf^i^ifjUrOu iv Tarafilip dxomiijjag 
€¥ Sran irivTi ^iT^im^vrfiivrci^ iv rpitrh aXXoi^ hk rou 
ao<Sifiou Xayxt^^/ou dviXTr^frdpLr^Vf xiytop rt xa) Siavoijju^rivv 
a-ay^potruvri ou [jl7j¥ aXXc^ xa} o^i^ daujD^a^o/iivoo rvn^t^ 
xaura ' a^roSo;^^^ jx* d^iaxrag t y rco t x<7(re ap;^ivocroxofti^i 
cv a!» xa} TrXouo'icoranjy xai cipalav dynxaiutfl-aro ^i^Xiod^ 
xTjv* &T^ ^ipitpyia^ hi xa) ^i>,(yrrpay[jLoe'6vrig xdvriiidip x$fh^ 
6§)gj oig f;|^ffi r^ dydpamtivoy, lie r^v ^oa-iXcuoutrav rcSi 
f vSo^oiy yaXXaJy ayadj] r\i'/y\ wpotrifiaTiOPf h y j(toi i ymycO^ 



'^m 



' /y iar; o7;« alter, exemplar. 
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WDliAgy (Z xaH awl yyitorrrig [tiXiros yy\,\jxia»v pa) ai^, yaXij- 
poi$ iwpaxtog [u 6^Qa>.[JLo7g, 6 [liyoLg aig oi'KyfiSg^ xa) fjnya- 
>i7^g iu^yiixtag ot^io^, o ty iroTunxolgj ^rjfjUy i^ awopprJTtDi^ 
d^^ag ^ly^oviogy f v ry 7ri'p$co¥viJi^ xa) d^iayaa-rmy rjg t/^o* 
aranxiUy ro5 dffoo-rff7rrot> xa} ix^fn^itrrarou fiounTiitog ^i^T^t' 
odr^xiQ, fl^jxijyfurify jxf , fl xa} ava^iov^ xarfVn}0'fy. oixoSv 
iuxaiptp ^>^Xa> stt} r^ raiv TraXaidify xa} a^<oXoyn>v air% 
^upoypd^wv oTitog iirrorjixirfogy droino ^I'Kowonct rd /tiv 
dy^'Kirroiyy otra ^ avsxSora [Liraypa^wu, xa) olovs) [xeXiTTa 
rl xaXXiOTov rou roiourou 'KeiiJuSvog reiv [loutrdiv c^avi^o- 
ftf vo^^ raSra o-oi tA eXXfiVovTa wpoyu[LpdiriJi/iTOL ro3 ipfMyi" 
vou^y jxsro^ TraXairSy xa) aXXcov Tavti ci^iVitfuoy (r;^oXia>v 
•1^ Tfl^ SuerxaToXijTTOti^ xar' iju.^ a-rdtrug y$a}pyio\j to3 
lJLO¥0(ro^i<rToS aXf^avS^fO)^ dv%\}pixwg\ utfI ngy 0~i^v uyrspdo''' 
frritriv n xa) frxhniv tnrori^r^fHy ai xaX^y dyaT^fA/t rtSv ifuSy 
iritfeoVy irapd trk v9y harpi^Vy xa) f v ri} a^ioXaya> o-oo xa} 
wafjL^ipw 0i3Xiod^xif) raSra ypd^cop^ xa) Ss^ioujctsyo^, xa} 
' TO TVitJUM ix^^f Tcapd (riy ^i}fti, xa} huvdfjuuou TTjXixaDra 
&o^f7(r7ai xa} ^otiXojDtiyoy. r^ 8i [xiyitrr^yy cri xa} ^ra^c^ 
lar^y irodsoy, xarc^ r^y o'oy IfrfroxpdTriVy xard Si rhy iupi-- 
vi^Vy lJL%yd'K)r^ ^tjct} dyTjroT^ fMipa truti^opag xax'^g iarply 
tupu^y (ig iyw (Ti Xajx^ayoi. ri 3* iyco trot ySy irpmroyy ij ri 
StrraroVy ix rtSv trwif dp^ofji/n 8i* fi^^f/tou yXcomj j ayf ly ; 
€oo-r' ayay^aTTou^ ^>f ^ ^^ ffuroifa^, coy ira^ob o^oO iS W- 
^royda, xa} ngy rliiirTriif trou ojxiXiay xa} ^iXo^poo'tiyijy, fig 
i^^iw[jM$; irdSg 8ff Sit^yi^o'ojxai rd ^otnxd <rou ^rXfoycxri]- 
ftara^xa} rd ix ^iXocro^/a^ xa} r^^ dpitnryig wai^eiag yrpo- 
TsprjfjtMTay ri suTrpotnroPy rrlg yycojttij^ ri ciXix^iyi^ xa} 
axi0^Xoy, rl /ts^aXoyotiy xa} dy^tyoutrraTorfy rl iuyivsg r^g 
• 4^/t^^ ®^yC '^TToy ^ To5 trwfjtMTogy Tr^rf raiv ijdaiy fuxotrfJLia^y 
rh iwiuxeg [tixp^ daufxarog xa) wpaoVy njy ty toTj yjii'Knfrl 
cm ffirixad>3j(tiyi}y a^^oSir?jy, r^ sy ra7|; trxiyrw/iaig xa} ojxi* 
Xiai^ ftffiXi;^ioy xa} craycoy^ r^ fy ra7|^ o-tijxjSouXaTjp xa} 
vapaivifTitn Tiday^y, xa} sy ro7|^ Tioyoig -/apiw } n^y Si ttc^} 
njy lar^ixi^y 'jcnpihi^iov <rou iixiniptap xa) ifntrn^fxriify ^Sij 
o! sySo^foraroi fipiraifvo) daujcta^siy ou Tauoyrai, co r^}^* 
fjidxap ^Pixdpit xa) nrpdxigy o6i9 xa) rd TptdrsTa ^ipug. 
iydo Si TaXiy, xa} dirau rh iyi7iylp^xl9 yhogy [Aupioig <rt xara- 
CTi^O[ii¥ iyxa}[Al(oif crt^dvo^gy i§ airoS toS rij(y(iypd<potj 
xoj f^jxoyiyoup ri ly^oVijitov If^^yrf^, Sp t^ ^ o^^ySpofi'j 
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ig ^wg fxSiSoroti eruv roTg apsx^oroig mn-wif /xti^oy n xat 
Ti/taX^ff^rarov euepyiryjfJuoL roig 'Koywy ipsyofA^ipoig mpi^a- 
[jLfVog . raiJTOL troi rai^Sv, eig ^ivog^ xai «v aXXoSaroe?^ 

o^iiTiirrig ycvo/tcvo^, mff-rs aTo8f;^ow xa\ iriplnts. 



* • 

irp(^(rxx}tfri(r$if' 



HOAASIN [i\v xa) aXXa>v ^813 euspysrr^iJi^rw o^ffi- 
X«7^^ (TOW vTrapyoorfx dg xcu iyypa^wg <ro^ vapsfrryitraur^iff 
601/ coi^gItjv xai vuv 6i^ KToppoTTOD iiiyoiag amdoiTiV ra ouro 
rs Taftieofteva ju.01 sri ysi^oy^a/tjctara ii^ rf! tr^ a^iayaump 
xa) wayxaTiio j3ij3Xio9^xif) ra^aXi7r«7v, iripwp TrT^sltmoih 
alrtog yevitrQai hafie^aioifJiBvog, l^^XP^S ^^ Kl^i ^^ OLVtxnrvim 
Tov aff^a. sSer) Si raura^ 

1. Tsp} fiScoy roS tj^oiixou [/Jrpoih 

2* TTS^} r^ tTTKTTo'KtfJLaiov j(apaxri}pog. 

3. TTsp} (Tuvrd^ewg rwv ^[xdrwif xarSt TraTiulovg. 

A. ^iXoflffou wap^pyay (r6yypa[jL[jLa to3 tro^wrirou xpiy' 
y$irog rijg ^%a^iag. wsp) oS TXsTerra gv ry ^^\io6i^xy^ rf, 
TraTiai^. n xa) via ro3 IXXoyijitairaroti xupiotj ^/oiavvou rov 
KhipxdDy ey ro? 18 : is .• xai 1^'. ro/ta>* 

5. 7u>7a)y UpcSy xai l^r^TrifAarof^ ic^oXoyiai. 

6. 9rs^} 9roXu()^jUraiy ^wwSy sit n roTg UptSg T^iyoig xoe) 
sy TraXaioTj^, xa} [iA\i<rTa x\oiir(buog* 

7. "Exhotrig wsp) to3 ayiot> TrveifLarog, 

8. ^mrioi} Trep) trjg yLXXTrayoiyiag tou ayiow ;ry^. 

9* (TDydBpoKng ex ha^opwp )(^npoypa[L[jiMTwu rmp i 
ii^oviqi, Trep) roy l^jxoycyijy* 

10. TrXsTtrra rerpdhay rd, [x^v {jLeraypa^H^ra ix Bmf 
AjJ^Piiay^j r& hi yeifi^[M7a rwif ifMSif aSpayofy Ttpi r 



-^^vtif 
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iTCKriutxriv yXaJrTav TrpoyofJLvaa-fxarwv. radra rjj trij aya- 
QoTTiTi Trptyre&iurifjion TrapaXiTTiiv slg a^iov [jLV7][JirjV, ow yjvroo^- 
Kwy f vraSfia srspov sSspyirriVj aire Stivajttsvo^ eupuv, 6X:r/^a> 
8i 8«A Totira)!/ a;r6Xfl€rv $1$ ra ifJiAy iva xal iriptov iraXonori- 
ptov T6 xa) Tifjuayripwv^ 6§o3 (ruvspyovprogy (xiro^og yivrnftai. 
TOLvra ravuy sxXa/tTr^VaTS, «v rauTTj t)} i08o]u;a8i ava;^eo- 
pritroLi 3ot>Xo/t£Vo^, xal ifrsi'Trsp oix '^xoutra irXiov Trfg yXuxti- 
rarrjg (TOD ^coy^g, aipiov (re iraKiv o%|/ojxai, xai Sia ypaL\L"' 
[AaTQ}¥ ^'Kiotriv Jttoi, xai sppmtro* 

rijg (Trig (ro^oy^ytorr^og inro^scog SouXo^, 
lui.^IwvSg os7\,£DQipi(ig, ' 

«T6i 1724, jttapr/oi* 27- 

Je fus tr^s raortifi^, Monsieur, de ne pouvoir vous donner 
satisfaction au sujet dcs Progymnasmes Grecs d*IIermogeney lorsque la 
personne, que vous avi^s* charg^e de cette recherche, passa k la biblio- 
ih^que du roy :* il y a environ un mois j'etois si presse de plusieurs 
sortes de travail, que je ne pus vous conteuter. Aujourd'huy je suis 
en etat de le faire, et il ne s'agit que de savoir ce que desire celuy de 
vos savants, qui s' int^resse h ce manuscript. II y en a trojs dans la 
biblioth^que du roy, et j'en ay les numeros. J'ay et6 charme de 
Toccasion qui s' est presentee de vous marquer raon t stiine, V envie que 
j'ay de vous obliger en quelque chose, et le respect que j ay pour 
voua, 

Monsieur, 

Votre tr^s humble et 

De la Bib, du Roy le 12. 9bre, 1734. tr^s obeissant serviteur, 

SALLIER. 
A MoMteurf Monsieur Le Chevalier Ellys, Lxmdrea, 



Je n* attends. Monsieur, que vos ordres pour vous envoye> la^ 
copie manuscript de Hermogeney qu6j'avois re^ue de vous, avec la 
collation, que j'ay fait Ikire avec grand soin sur deux manuscripts. 
L6 3™« m'a paru si peu considerable, et il est si imparfaitau commence- 
ment et k la fin, que j'ay cru devoir V abandonner, et je n y ay aucun 
r^ret. De deux manuscripts, dont vous recevres la collation, le no. 
3514. est plus ancien que Ton ne Ta marqii6, et je le crois pour le moins 
du 13«e sJ^cle. 

Je chercheray ces jours cy le Compendium Hermogenisy et je vous le 
feray copier. J'ay et6 si occup6 depuis quelque temps, que je n'ay 
pu faire ce que yous desires k cet 6gard. 



* We preserve the spelling of the orif^uaU. * '^^* 
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J'en foray autant.pour V Ionia. Nous n'avons ici personne, qui 
songe k publier cet ouvrage, et Taraour du Grec tombe tous les jour». 
Les seuls moines Bcnedictins ont quelque teste de goftt pour ces sortes 
d'ouvrages; mais il y en a pcu qui en soient capables, et le savoir 
fratesco convient peu aux veritables gens de lettrcs. 

Vous roe feri^s. Monsieur, une grande injustice, si vous me croyies 

capable d'exigcr de vous, ni de pcrsonne, la moindre reconnoissance pour 

mes soins k faire ce qui peut vous plaire. J'ay eu toute ma vie unc 

estime singuliere pour les gens de lettres de TAngleterre, et je sai le 

respect, que Ton doit k votrc m^rite en particulier. Je profite volon- 

tiers de Toccasion d'obliger vos savants Anglois ; et mon devoir, aussi 

bien que Tintention de nos ministres, est de faciliter Tusage des thresors, 

qui sont h la biblioth^que du roy. II ne doit done vous en couter 

quo la rccompence de ceux, que je fais travailler pour vos copies. 

Encore si j'en etois cru il n*en couteroit rien k personne : pour vous 

tirer meme d'cmbaras, si vous pouvies me faire trouver la demiere 

Edition de Xenophon publi6 in cinq in 8° en Angleterre, je vous ferois 

remattre le surplus de ce que je vous devrois pour ce livre. 11 ^t k la 

bibliothequc du roy> mais je le desire pour inoi meme. J'ose voUs prier 

de faire mille compliments de ma part h Mrs. Ward. Si je savois nom- 

mement les livrcs, que vous desires, je pourrois vous satisfaire plus 

aisement. Et je vous prie d'etre persuade de mon z^le tr^s sincere pour 

ce que vous soufaaites. Je suis avec respect, 

Monsieur, 

Votre tr^s humble et 

^ tr^s ob^issant serviteur 
De la bibl, du Roy le4de Jajwier 1735. 

SJLLIER. 

A Mimsieufy Monsiewr Le ChevaUer EUys^ Londres. 



Sir, 

The Scholia in Hermogenes begin thips: 

•jSArnrH SXOAinN 'EK AI A^OPHN TEXN0rPA$X2N EIS TA 
nPOAErOMENA THS 'EPMOFENHS 'PHT0PIKH2:. 

"EiJg* ju,^ l^ovQY rois rrjs (pvasuj^ dyo(,Qo7$f dxXx xoc) &c. 

After this I sagoge containing lo pages, there occurs this title: 

XTPIANOT KAI SXinATPOT KAI MAPKEAAINOT £12 STA- 
2EI1: TOT 'EPMOrENOTS. 

But in the course of the Scholia on this book, I observed some few 
other comments not ascribed to these authors ; viz. 

On the words 2yyxarao^g!;a?o/x,£vo^ de yiverai, St Av ra rfjiusToL to5 
Tt2(xr/iLa,ros &c. in the chapter irs^i <rro')(CL<ri/.<iv besides a comment of 
Sopatir and Marcellinus, there is a comment in titled, 'ES 'ANEniFPA- 
<^0T beginning thus, 'lUov rou crvyKdroLfTYJEvcxXfiyAvou ro [jt^yj aovbv ri' 
ttBirgary^svoy &c. and also another intitled 'EIII^ANIOT be^inmng 
with these words, Tuiy' fji^sv aP^^wv Aaf eg outny &c. 
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On these words of Hermogenes, Taur) Jg ovk wg iiM^ovvrsg siTtE^ [jt^h 
TToAA* y«f &c. in the chapter itsp) dvnXri^^swg, there is an anonymous 
comment beginning thus, *H ivrmfng, rive$ iv rr, avriXiJvJ/f* &c. 

Upon the words *H itoiiTrjg tuc) ij yvcifj^ri dg sv rols sp.it^Qa'iey in the 
chapter ite^) fjt,£roL\ri^swgf there is an anonymous comment beginning 
with these words, *H ira^ocBoK-^ iv fji^ev ra)$ aAXa<^ ari(ren &c. 

Upon the words To tt^ o; ri, oj$ iv rous dyriisriKous &c. of the chapter 
ffs^) ^T^ov xx) 8iayolx$ there is an anonymous comment beginning with 
these words, 'H Kocroi pyjTov ij vO[ji*ix,yj <rr<i(rig yivsrou &c. 

Upon the chapter, 'jfefi) d^<piPohias, besides the comment of ^larcel- 
linus, which ends abruptly with these words, oS(rrs rovrw roSv iWujv 
votJiiKujy dioL(pe§Er or) gV, there is also an anonymous comment beginning 
with these words, '*H a|x^*/3oA/ix. rrjv di^fi^o^eiv kx) s§f^oyeyYj$ kolS* avtr^v 
oSa-dv &c. 

After this follows, U^oXsyiiJisva, too ire^\ sv^etreujv beginning thus, 
ife^) sv^s(r6ujv iiriysy^xitract ro Pifikiov ytairoi kcc) rujv a,KKu)v &c. 

Then follows, E^ij/ijcr/^ £*V "^dg £v§ea'st$ rou s^[ji.oyevov$ dvujvi^ov, 
which begins thus, *H ir^ wnj. ir^ciryjv ytoc) Ka,>^\ia'Tr}v sv^b^tIv (prjtri &c. 

I do not 6nd the author's name affixed to any of the Scholia upon 
this or the following books of Hermogenes. 

There are prolegomena to the book ifs^^l^ewv which begin thus, Tiv 
ifo\iriKujv >Jr/oy hTxa) ro i^yj d^ivatov s^siv. tovrscm &c. 

And the comment on this book begins thus, ** Zlirs^ dWori vuj p^ro^i 
xa) rds \^koLg o7|tx,a< t'o? \iyo\x ruSv dvoLyxxiordrwy slvxi yivuifnistv' xal ra 
Xoiifd*' eItte^ ixxan ro xsi^^l^^^ ^^ ir^ooroig rov fii^Aiou &c. 

The comment on the book ifs^) [^Mhv hivorrjrog begins thus, ** TTay 
[I'E^os Xoyov Ev^yjrai fji^sv ett) i/.yjyu(rEi if^dyi/.a.rQs' xa) rd. koiitd,*' 'Icreoy 
or* rovro eariv sir) r^g svvolxs '^ f/^iSohg &c. 

In looking over these Scholia, I observed three or four chasms. One 
1 have already mentioned. Another is in the Scholium of Marcellinus 
on these words of Hermogenes, AiitXovg rs>^io$ yivEmt Sr* dv Svo 
nr^dyiLara xoCi Uo if^ia-uyjta, &c. which occur in Hermogenes toward 
the latter end of his chapter, iteo) a'ro)(^ac(riLOv in the book '7tE§) a-rda'Ewy ; 
for this Scholium breaks off at the words, EV^yj^rja-Erau iXsy^ajv dnfalrrj(rig, 
and begins again with these words, Tf^otrunrujy oJov si $60 dvEyxoikokv &c. 

The Scholium of Sopater on the words 'Ers^a, iJisrakri^Ei aXX* (vg shi 
o'viJt.fiovXEVEty &c. of the chapter irs^) dyriXyj^Ews has a chasm ending 
with these words, on voi^o&srrjg r^y iJ^^iv and beginning again thus, 
hysxa rm leXsoyrwy y^d^xg &c. 

Upon these words Asyoii^sy hs ov^ wg hai^ovyrsg, aAX* wg if^og &c. 
the Scholium is acephalon, and begins with these words, %afa?cT^f>i?e^ 
TTJy Zi^ryi<riy &c. 

Dr. Mead desired me to give his service to you, and let you know 
that Mr. Rollcstofi can inform you of some manuscripts of Hermogenes 
himself, that were not collated by the Greek, when he was at Oxford, 
Pray give my humble service to Mr. Rolleston, 

Lond. May 18. 1725, I am 

Yoqr most humble Servant, 

For Mr. John Ward, to be Irfi with Mr. Sam. W. PEMBEKTON. 

RollestoHf Fellow of Merton College^ tit Oxford. 
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Sir, 

I should have been glad to have seen you, but that I hope to 
get out of town for a few days, if what has prevented nay doing it already, 
does not coniinue to hinder me from it. I have a sister lyes so very. iU, 
that there is but small hopes of her life. I have desired Abb6 Sallier 
to send me Hermogenes's Collations forthwith, and that he would get 
the Compendium copied as soon as he can. As to the Ionian I have 
told hi my that w<^ have heard hens that somebody in France is about 
it ; but, if otherwise, which he must know best, 1 have desired him to 
send me a very correct copy of it. 

1 am. Sir, your most feithful humble Servant, 

BoUon Street, Saturday Morning, Nov, 1734* , jR* ELLYS, 

To Mr, Wordy in Gresham College, 



Sir, 

I had a Letter from Paris two posts ago, and would have 
acquainted you sooner with the contents of it, but that by the death of 
a sister, and the dangerous illness of ray wife, I was in a very difterent 
way of thinking. She is now better, and so atn more at liberty to 
acquaint you with vi'hat the Abbot says. He does verily think there*! 
.nobody in France has thoughts of publishing the Ionia, ^He likewise 
says, that there was a copy of it taken about twenty years ago, which 
he knows might be had, but the price they ask for it he thinks very 
extravagant. In my anbwer to Abbe Sallier I will desire to know what 
that extravagant price is, and at the same time, whether at all adven- 
tures it would not be better to have a new copy taken. The Abbe 
mentions that himself, but says, as it is a manuscript of 600 pages in 
folio, it will be a long and tedious piece of work. In short, upon his 
answer to mine, which I hope to write in two or three days' time, we 
shall be at a certainty what we have to do. The inclosed, as you will 
see, is the Collation of your Hcrmogenes ; and he tells me he has not 
sent your c6py of Hermogencs, because it would enlarge the pacquet 
too much, (they arc his own words) and so increase the price ; but that 
he is ready to. send it at any time, if4'equired. lie has ordered tbem to 
bring him the Cofnpendium Hermogenis, and is about getting it copied. 
This is the Abbe's Letter; and as my wife is in a fair way of recovery, 
I hope in a few days to be more at liberty than I have lately been, and 
so to have the happiness of seeing you here, if your othcir affairs will 
permit. 

I am. Sir, your most faithful humble servant, 

R. ELLYS. 

Bolton Street y Saturday the 22d Jan, 1734^5. 
To Mr» Ward, Gresham College, 
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Joh/in. Wardus Abbati de Saltier. 

Triunnium fere, vir eruditissime, jam praeteriit, ex quo viri 
literis paritcr ac dignitate illustiis,; Richardi Ellys baronetti, rogatu 
variantes loctiones e duobiis Hcrmogcnis Progymnastnahm codicibus 
manuscriptis, in Regia Parisiis Bibliotbeca repositis, descriptas, una 
cum cjusdf^m Ilermogenis Rhetoricc^ Epitomes exemplari usui nostro 
hue transmitterc dignatus es. Hoc tanto pro merito ut vir ille illustris 
tunc suo nomine maximas tibi gratias agcre in se recepit; ita banc 
occasionem nactus meis etiam verbis idem faciendi,eam negligere ncuti- 
quam sustinui. Codicufn istorum, undo varia^ Icctiones sunt descriptae, 
alter 3514, alter vero 2531, in bibliothcca regia, ut intelligo, numeran- 
tur. In literis autem tuis ad Dom. Ellys exaratis etiam tertium illic 
codicem esse, lacerum vero et imperfectum, utpote cui et initio et fine 
desunt iionnulla, significasti. Attamen ni priora tua beneficia novo 
cumulare nimis sit molestum, ut cum etiam codicem cum illo numm 
3514 conferri, et lectiones discrepantes exscribi cures, a te enixe peto. 
Quanquam enim ex prioribus istis lectionibus locis bene multis sanitas 
sinr dnhio rcstitiii posbit ; restant tamen nonnulla, quibus nil mediciB» 
adfiTTint. Et ncscio quomodo mihi praesagit animus in teitio hoc 
codico, quamvis manco, vcram lectionem in quibusdam latere posse. 
Nam ita nonnunquam usu venit, ut optimi codices eo plus ceperint 
injurije, quod legentium manibus saepius contriti sint. Si banc ate 
gratia m consequar, in perpetuum omni obsequio me tibi devincies ; et 
amicus meus, vir eruditus, teque salutandi cupidissimus, qui literas 
hasce in man us tibi tradondi officinm libenter suscepit, impensas operae 
•olvot; Parisiis enim aliquamdiu commorari statuit. Ideoque si et 
codicis characterem, quo Hermogenis Rketoricee Epitome continetuTy e% 
quo nnmero in Bibliotheca Regia notatur, eodem tempore mecum com* 
municarr digneris, rem mihi gratissiraam iacies. ColLegii nostri historia 
cum vitis professorum per annos aliquot proxime elapsos me totum.fere 
©ccupavit, quae brevi jam, favente Deo^ contexetur; ex eo autem factum 
est, quod de opusculis istis Hermogenis edendis consilium hactenu^ 
differre coactiis sim. Valeas, vir humanissime, et in reipublicae litera- 
riae commodum diutissime conserveris. Dat. ex Coll. Greshamensi 
Londin. pridie non. Maii 1738. 



Je vous envoye. Monsieur, la collation du manuscript que 
yous avies demande q.ue je 6sse examiner ; je suis ravi d'ayoir ea cette 
occasion de vous etre bon h. quelque chose, et je ne manqueray aucune 
occasion dt* vous marquer mon zSle, k vous Monsieur en particulier, et^ 
a Mr. le Chevalier Ellvfr en votre personne. Si votre projet etoit de 
dooner une edition enti^re des ouvragcs d'Hermogene, je pourrois vous 
procurer un volume de cet auteur charge de notes tiroes des collations 
de manuscripts et des remarques critiques d'un homme de kttres de ce 
pays-cy, tr^s vers^ dans la lecture de ces autcurs de Rh^torique. J'ose 
vous prier d'en parler k Mr. le Chevalier Ellys en.luy faisant mille 
tr^s humbles compHm^ts ; ^'ay peur c^u'll ne m'ait oubli^ An i^te^ 
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cet rxeniplaire dont je vous parle ne Toas coiitera rien ni a Mr. Elljfs, 
it ne seroit question que de m'cn envoyer deux ou trob exempUires pour 
Ia biblioth^ue du Roy et pour moy. 

Je vous assure dc ma respectueuse eslime ; 

MoosieuFy 

Votre ties humble et tr^ obeissant serviteur, 

SJLLIEIL 
Ce 13. dc Juin, 1738. 



J. fV, Rtverendo et Doctissimo Viro Abbott de Sallier. 

Lection E!i Hermogfnianae in usum nostrum sumraa taa 
benignitate coroparatae, et amico nostro traditse, baud diu ad manus 
mcas perveneranty cum altenim amicum Lutetiaro tunc iturum, ut 
Yerbis meis officiosissime te salutaret, et maximas gratiasob gratissimum 
illud munus tibi ageret, oravi ; quod ille non modo libentissime suscepit, 
fled fid«^ liter etiam prac'Stitit, sicut post reditum ejus in Angliam luihi 
confimiavit. Ex eo autem tempore, loco Hermogcnem nceosendi, in 
nova Maximi Tyrii editione procuranda, CI. Davisii notis auciioribus 
illustrata, occupatus fui ; cujus exemplar, cum alia mibi transmittendi 
via deessety medico baud indocto Lutetiam profocturo, tibiijue hoc 
officium prarstandi cupido, ad te dcferendum una cum hisce litem 
commisi. Quae tua igitur est humanitas, ut ingentium tuorum in me 
<beneficiorum testimonium, tenue quidem fateor, sed quod nostrae ferunt 
rationes, in bibliotbecam tuam instructissimam admittere illud non 
dedignaberis. Unde autem evenit, ut, seposito Hermogene, novaro istam 
, provinciam in me susciperem, ne diutius te in pra^ntia intcrpt'llem, ex 
prsfatione Celeberr. Meado inscripta* ni molestum sit, intelligere 
licebit. Valeas, Vir Praestantissime, et, quod facis, de re literaria 
optime mereri pergas. Dat. ex coUegio Gresbamensi Londiui ipsis 
minis Januariis mdccxl. 



A Monsieur Monsieur Fincelius, Banquier a Lo?idres, pour 
rendre d Monsieur Stoeber, trh celtbre Professeur en CUniver^ 
site de Strasbourg^ a Londres. 



L'iNCERTiTUDE OU jc suis dc votTc depart d*Angleterre^ 




polie et ^rz( 

AnssA puis-je vous assurer que j'en suis tr^s reconnoissant ; et j'espext 
que nous n'aurotis pas lie une amiti6 momentan6e, znais que m^me it 
votre retour a Strasbourg vous voudres bien m'employer a quoi vous 
ijj^e trouver^s bon. Je vous recommande encore mes petites emplettes. 
Pai et6 fort aise d'apprendre qu'on faisoit a Londres quelque cas de 
nor Editions de Paris. C'est bien le moins que Messieurs les Anglois 
MQos ,dQivent powc la sorte de fureur avec laquelle nous couroos 
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Itfurs livres. Croiries-vous bien que dans une petite vente ou j'allai 
la semaine derni^re, le Pindare 8yo. a I'usage des ^coles, sans 
Scholies ni'remarques particuli^res, fut vendu IQI. de notre argent i 

Je vous f61icite sur les connoissances que vous av6s faites a Londres : 
votre s6jour doit vous y 6tre bien agr^able, ptiisque vous pouv^s 
remplir utilement tous vos momens. J'ai d6ja entendu parler avec 
^loges des per onnes que vous me nommcs, et leur application aux 
bonnes lettres leur a m^ritC Pestime de tous ceux qui les cultivent. ' 
Je serois charmf* de connoitre plus particuli^rement le Professeur de 
Gresham. Voys s^av^s bien que si mes occupations ne me permettent 
pas d'ex6cuter beaucoup de choses pour lesquelles j^ai des matvriaux 
tous pr^ts, au moins je crois devoir au bien des Lettres en general, 
d'en faire part a ceux, ou qui ont con9U le mSme projet, ou que leur 
fortune ^let en etat de le suivre. Je vous dirai doflc que dans le 
dessein qu est M. Foalx de nous donner une nouvelle Edition d'Her- 
mogeng, je pourrois lui ^tre fort utile. Mon oncle m*a laisse un-exem- 
plaire <je cet aiiteur de I'edition de Geneve 1614. in 8vo, si charge de 
*^s notes sur les marges, et outre cela de papiers inserts entre les; 
P^ges, qu' a peine est il lisible. Son ecriture etoit nette et propre ; 
. » ^>d faudroit pas bien du temps pour la dechifrer. J'ai avec cela des 
^^nuscrits qu'il avoit fait copier, soit d'apres ceux de notre Biblio« 
"^^que, ou de celle de M. de Coislin, qui contiennent des opuscules 
P^rticuliers de cet auteur, et des remarques pour leur intelligence* 
J® communiquerai le tout volontiers, a une condition seulement, c*est 
^u*ils me seront remis fidellement et siirement lorsqu*on en aura fait 
*'usage n^cessaire. Je vous laisse le maitre d'user de ceci, comme 
Vous le jugeres mieux et plus avantageux aux Sciences. 

Vos amusemens sont les miens, Monsieur ; ainsi j'ai dA voir, et yH 
vd en effet avec plaisir les d^couvertes que- vous av6s faites : cependantt 
pour r6pondre a votre demande, j'ai consulte nos catalogues, soit 
imprimes ou manuscrits. Les deux ouvrages dont vous me parUs, 
sont imprimis tous deux. J'ai une Edition de PHephsestion in ^to. 
Paris, Tumebe 1553 ; celui de Moschopulus, je ne Pm pas, et il n'est 
pas non plus a la Biblioth^que du Roi; mais Fabricius dans sa 
Bibliotheque Grecque m*apprend qu*il a 6te.imprim6 par Aide dans 
le 3fn«. ou 4 e volume des Grammairiens Grecs. D'ailleurs ces m^mes 
ouvrages sont plusieurs fois en manuscrits ches le Roi, tr^s beaux et 
tres bien conserves. Sur quoi je remarquerai que les IpsmiiMtTtt de. 
Moschopulus sont tant6t attribues a ce m6me Manuel Moschopulus, 
et tant6t a Diqnysius Thrax. C'est pourquoi je ne vous conseille pas 
d'en faire de copies en Angleterre, d'autant que s*ils entroient un jour 
dans le plan de votre ouvrage, vous series bien plus a . portee de les 
tirer de ches nous.. 

J'avois aussi observe avec une sorte de surprise que M. Kuster 
ii*eut pas mis les argumens des deux premieres pieces d'Aristophane 
sous le nom de Thomas ou de Theodule, surtout lui 6tant attribu6s 
dans la plfipa^t des Manuscrits. Cette remarque est confirm^ par te 
Manuscrit d* Angleterre, et je vous en remercie pour en faire moil 
profit. 

J*ai communique votre lettre a M. JL^Abb6 Sallier, qui a regu arec 
joievoscomplimens; il m'a charge de vous faire U^smjca^^^^^s^^ 
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aiforer qn'il est toajoars dans U mtoe disposition^ de toos servir s'il 
lepouvoit. 

Nous avons y^ ces jours • derniers a Paris un Professeur en langue 
Grecque de Glasgow en Ecosse, qui travaille sur les mathematiciens 
Grecs, et^ entre autres, qui prepare une Edition du Pappus d'Alexan-. 
driey auteur, comme yous s^av^s qui n'a jamais vtr imprime, II 
lui manque le septieme livre, qui fait seul un grand tiers de Touvrage* 
Je me sois charge a sa consideration de le lui copier, et je yous assure 
que cela me donne bien de la peine. Ce Profesieur s'appelle M. 
Moor; il est tr^s instruit, et me paroit un fort honn^te et fort 
igalant homme. 

Je YOUS prie de croire que je suis^ avec les sentimens d'une tr^s 
sinc^ estimey tels que yous les merit6s9 

> Monsieur^ 

Votre tres humble et tres ob^issant senriteur, 

capi^eroiunier: 

Dc Paris ce 8. 9 bre. 1748. 



DoctUsirho atque Clarissimo JVardio, Prof, Greskamensi Cf/f- 

berrimOy Stoeberus S. P. D. 

pARlsiis tandem fcliciter redditus, Vir amicissinMv id bactenus 
egi, ut cum tua; expectation!, turn vero officio grati ho«pitis sati^acere 
quodammodo possem. Tradidi Doctiss. Capperonnvrio Maximum 
Tyrium quo ilium donare voluisti ; quo quidem ille vchementcr laeutus 
gralissimi animi officiis nunquam se dcfuturum promisit.' Cujus rei ut 
aliquod apad te monumentum extarct, hoc quod vides >JS. tibi 
mittendum mifai dedit, unicutn illud atque curatius ab ATumcuio ejus, 
Qoinctiliani editore, descriptum. Quod quidem cum idem plane sit 
cum illo quod apud te vidis»e me mcmini, lo saltem tibi usui esse 
poterit, ut apographum tiium cum hue, quod optimum esse nemo 
dubitavertt^ conferre, ejusquc notas marginales tuis junctas publico daie 
aliquando pottsis. Hermogenis tractatus inc-diti bactenus, neque in 
Regis neque in Ipstus Cappcronnerii Bibliotheca ulh nobib sunt reperti ; 
quod quidem documento tibi est, te editis Progymnagmatibus oniuem 
eorum numerum absolvisse. Hefmogenis opera defuncti Capperonnerii 
lucubratiouibos egregie aucta et ad edenduni adomata digna sam* milii. 
videntiir, quibus non alius magis ac tu, 'EXXvjvwv e^XYiVtxwrart^ ultimam * 
Spponeres manum. Adsunt Capperoraierio m>stro Scholia Graeca id 
Hermogenem bactenus vel m^mini vel paucissimis visa, impivssa salten, 
quantum meminimus nunquam : qua? omnia quam piimum Capperon* 
ncrio nostro de voluntatc tua constabit, tibi transmittenda ipse curabit. 
Ipse quidem cum altis tuorum in Gra^cas Itteras meritorum cultonbiis 
SIC scntit, ut ab edendo Hermogene inciperes, editionem novam fonna 
octatn tomis quatuur aut quinque distribueres et Progymnasmata ]p9 
subjungeres, textu Grseco, pro ogregio Aiiglorum more, in superioie^ 
£aiinoMutem m inferiore paging plaga collocato. Qua quidem egv^ 
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opera turn literatorum orlbcmy turn vero not inprtmis quorum precibu8 
annuisti multum tibi obstricios babi^bis. Age, Vir Clari«siints et inita 
cum consuetis laboribus ratione tantum temporis et otii Hermogeni 
tribue nostro, ut tuus quamprimum audire pos»it. Equidem tibi vitam 
prolixiorem, valetudinem integram, et largam cuis laboribus ex alto 
benedictionem ex intimo- cordis affectu apprecor. Quod superest, 
gratissimatn bencficiorum tuorum meraoriam n^inquam ego depositiirus, 
qualiacunque mea oflicia tibi spondeo promptissima. Sic velim valeais, 
amantissime Wardi, et si tuo mc favore porro dignum existumas, fac ut 
aliquando tuae appareant literae ; quae quanam optima ratione sint trans- 
mittendae, Rcedcrerus noster, si quidem tibi visum crit, te edocebit. Vale. 
Scripsi Lutet. Paris, xii. Decembir. A. N. mdccxlviii. 



J. JV. Elia Stoebero. 

LuTETiAM te incolumem rcdiissc ex epistola tua, vir amicis* 
simo, laetus intcllcxi. Quod munu«culum autcm nostrum doctissimo 
Capperonncrio tradidcris, me valdc dcvinxisti ; cui ob gratissiraum 
ejus beneficium plurimum ccrte dcbeo. Hermogenis enim ProgymnaS' 
matum exemplar, cujus usum mihi pcrhumaniter concessit, eo plus 
ponderis in variis lectionibus pensitandis apud mc habebit; quod claris- 
simi <»jus i^vunculi manu descriptum fuisse indicas. Cum in fronte 
autcm libii verba hrec eadem maiiu, ac ipse liber, exarata leguntur. 
Ex MSS. Rfg. numquid codex iste, ex quo vireruditissimus descripsit, 
in Hegia Hibliothoca adhuc extet ; et si iilic sit, quo numero designe- 
tur, libentor scire vclim. Codex enim iste a tribus iilis, quibuscum 
exemplar hoc postea collatum fuit, sine dubio erat diversus. Nam e 
singulis eorum lectiones variantes in margine exliibentur; cfsi in paucit 
quidem codex, cui tribui debent, non indicetur. Anni autem bene 
multi jam elapsi sunt, cum viri illustris, Richordl Ellys baronetti, rogatu 
cosdem trc*8 codices, numeris 2531, 3265, et 3514, notatos, cum exem* 
plari isto, quod apud me vidisti, conforendos, variantesque eorum 
lectioties mecum communicandos, pra^stantissimus Abbas Sallier cura^ 
vit. Atque illiid beneficium alio cumulare dignatus est; utpote qui 
'E'n'<roju,^v priTO^ix^s ex rujv rov *Ef/Aoygvou.^ a Matthceo Camariota con- 
fectam, ex codice in eadem Bibliotheca descriptam, simul transmiserit. 
Duos igiiur hos libros, qui cum Latina versione justum volumcn 
efficere possent, in publicum una edere statui. Ut rem autem ita 
instituerem, ea potissimum ratione adductus fui, quod neuter eorum 
lucem adhuc aspexit; idcoque et veterum Graecorum scriptis, quae 
hnctenus in doctorum manibus fucrunt, accessionem non aspcrnandam 
facturi videbantur, et novitate sua emptores fucilius inventuros sperare 
licuit. Verum enimvero multiplicia ncgotia, quae sibi invicem, ut 
undae undis, perpetuo successerunt ; quo minus consilium istud exequi 
possem, ad hunc usque diem impedierunt. Cum primum autem aliud 
pensum, quod jam pl*ab manibus habeo, ad flncm perduxerim, Deo 
favent«, illud resumam. Etenim- quod de toto Hcrmogene edendo 
suades, qui id negotii bic in se suscipia^, oleum et operam sibi qqcvc^'ca. 
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pro certo expectare debeat ; cum bibliopolae desiderabuntury qui tantas 
impeusas supped i tent. Sed de his hactenus. 

Cum amicum quendam nuper visitabam, inter alios sermones opens 
tui, in quo jam bono publico occuparis, mentioncm feci. Earn itaque 
occasionem is arripiens Maridis Atticistis exemjAar Oxonise impressum, 
quod, dum ^lim studiorum gratia illic versahatur, forte comparaverat, 
statim mihi ostendit. In margine autem notulas quasdam manuscriptas 
passim exhibuit; cujusnam vero essentyjiunquam, ut aiebat, inquirendo 
ediscere potuit. Ceterum ea hoipinis morum est facilitas, cum pari 
literarum amore conjuncta, ut tecum communicandi, si ex usu tuo esse 
posset, copiam mihi statrm fecerit. Condilionem igitur accepi, atque 
banc opportunitatem nactus, una cum benignissimi Cappcrpnnerii 
libello, per amicum nostrum D. Roederer, qui id muneris libenter in se 
suscepit, ad te jam misi. Doctiss. Capperonnerium meo nomine officio- 
si$sime salutabis, atque ob summam in me benevolentiam maximaS ages 
gratias. Valeas, vir amicissime, et amantem redamare pergas* Dab. ex 
Coll. Gresh. a. d. xi. Kal. Maii. 1749. 

The Direction upon the outer covering is, 

A Monseigneur 
Monseigneur le Chancelier 

de France d la Cour 
a Paris. 

Upon the inner covering, 

Pour Mr. FJbbe la Dinte 
Pour Mr. Stoeber. 

Dear Sir, 

I am to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Progymnasmata of Hermogenes, Professor Ward's Notes, and the Epitome 
Hermogenis by Camariota. Th^ cursory view I have had of the Pro- 
gymnasmata confirms me in my opinion, thatPriscian's book, taken from 
Hermogenes, will not only answer the purpose of a translation, but in 
some respects will be more interesting, as, his illustrations are often taken 
from Latin authors ; and in many places is exact enough in the Latin 
to correct and emend the Greek Text. The Epitome of Camariota 
might be published in the same size, type, and paper, with a distinct 
title ; and, in my opinion, would be more. scholar-like, and indeed more 
useful, without a version, provided the difficult passages, if there are 
such, be explained in the notes. He should, I think, be considered as 
a Scholiast upon, Hermojgenes; and should one day or other be printed 
as such in a compleat edition qf Herniogenes, a work not unworthy 
the attention of .the University. I have begun a transcript of the Pro- 
gymnasmata, which I hope to finish before term ends; and then leave it 
^' ' till I have time to read the other Rhetorical pieces of the same author. 

* I am, Dear Sir, most sincerely your's, 

Brasen-noae College, March 11. 1776. W. CLEAVER^ 

Mr- L^feday, Cacersham, Reading. 
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INSCRIPTION AT FENICJ. 



An Attempt to decipher the Inscription at Fenica^ inserted in the 
Third Number of the Classical Journal. 



• • • • 



xa< roj; 9f fjxjxai: I N, AAAil AE OTAENI ESESTAI fl«. 
NAI EN ATTn, EKT02 EI MH TINI ETXl AN HAPXX 2TNj3 
io2, AN AE TI2 HAPA TATTA 0A*H, [x] A KOIyw 
0#EIAH2 a^iovfJLS- 

y02 E2TX1 O 0A*A2, KAh [%A] aNAATTOT EI2 TOTX 

Kara- 
X0ONIOT2 0EOT2, TH2 HPAHEOS OTSHS xATA 
©A^ANTOr, HANTITaBOTAOMENa, EHI T0I2 XTSiv 

PES I TUN Airoiavovrwy itomv }iac6iaTaff.syois. 



The Letters which have been altered or added are in smaller type ; a 
reference to the copy p. 557* will readily show the changes which 
have taken place, 
^A i. e. mille denarios. See Marmora Oxoniensia, No. CXXXVI. 



The Inscription^ p. 558. may be thus written. 

TO MNHMEION KATEDKETASEN Eaurjy. 

Part of the Inscriptiori p. 559* may be read as follows. 

..... TO MNHM 
EION KATESKETASE EATTH KAI T0I2 
nPOKEKHAETkENOIS ANAPI Avtris . . 

0EOIS T0I2 KATAXeONIOID IPA fxQEIAHB. . 

L. D. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON LONGINVS. 

NO. IV. 
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I must own that I doubt the c^enuineness of this celebrated passage, 
along with F. Poitus, whose Note I shall present to the reader : — 
** l£c locus est mihi suspectus admodum : non constat mihi Longi- 
num Christianum fiiisse ; itaque verisimile mihi est eum non fiiisse 
versatum in Sacris Literis, nee usurum fuisse exemplis Christianise 
suspicor itaque aliquem Monachum inter legendum addidisse de suo 
hoc exemplum in margine, librarium deinde impcritum ex margine 
iff ^odicis contextum transtulisse : hsec est mea suspicio: judicium 
tamen liberum omnibus relinquo." Ruhnken, (p. 212.) has the 
following Note : <* Fr. Portus nunc locum ab aliena manu venisse 
putat, propter ea quod parum verisimile sit Longin. in Sacris Literis 
versatum esse, aut usurum fnrsse exemplis Christianis t priore ratione 
nihil levius ; nam omnes fere hujus setatis philosophic quibus saepe 
cum Christianis pugnandum esset, libros Christianorum cognitos 
iiabebant : narrayit mihi aliquando J. J. Wetsten. se in Cattoa Patrum 
MS. Longini judicium de verbis D. Joannis, »«/ ©10^ $y A«y»;, 
reperisse ; sed vereor^ ne qui hoc judicium commemoravity Longin. 
cUm Amelio, philosophi Longini aequali, confudierit ; - cujus de his 
ipsis verbis sententia est apud Eusebium Prcep. Evang. xi. 19. p. 540. : 
paulo probabilior est altera Porti ratio ; quanquam ne ea quidem 
magnopere movemur : est denique vir longe doctissimus, qui totum 
hoc abruptius positum existimat^ quam ut a Longino profectum esse 
videatur : quod si fraudem hie versatam esse statuamus ; idem ejus 
auctor (BSt, qui in alio Longini ' loco, de quo ad Rutil. Lup. 11. p. 88l 
disputavimus [The passage^ to which Ruhnken here alludes, is this : 

Ko^MfU i' *icrrm Xoydv wttrroi xcci ^^ofifctcroi 'EXXmutcov AfifC094iniff Ava-ttcf, 
AloxtiffHf *Ag«<7Ti<'^f, 'iffuT^ff T/jit«^;u«?, 'l^x^m;) AnjUoo^nK * ft^i^m^f 
JBvf^ifTfy wfjj^ r^VTMf IlavX«( c Ttt^nvd h rim xcci v^uriv ^Htfi^i vepctTrtl' 
fuu9 ioyfitir^ um^tHuKTcv :-— Pauli mentio ab hominis Christiani iraude 
accessity ut bene judicat Fabricius Bibl, Gr. vol. iv. p. 445." Moms 
says p. 264. " Quae de Paulo dicuntur, ea Fabricius Bibl. Gr. 1. iv. 
c. SI. p. 445. a Christiano adjecta censet, cui Ruhnken. adsentitur; 
ac profectOy si ilyfiur^ dmirdii'Mrtv significat placita, quae, quonian^ 
evidentissima sunt, nulla demonstrandi subtilitate egent, non video 
quomodo Paulus, ^oy^«r«^ clvxTrditUrov auctor, potuerit in hoc orato- 
rum catalogo poni : *fest ergo prorsus • alienum additamentum,'*] 
D. Pauli nomen satis impudenter inculcavit : ceterum sublime illudi 
quod in Moysis loco est, et sensit, et imitando expressit Hermes apud 
Stobasum, Eel. Phys. i. p. 123. ubi postquam. PlatOnis exemplo, 
summum Universi auctorem induxisset ad reliquos deos orationem 
habentem, haec subjicit, liWi, tttt} ivSiu^ KorfitkcHi r?$ ht ytn^utt iUrrarn 
h/enr; xeci l^umi fch i evfivtg iiv» 1 sed proxime ad illam magnificen- 
tiam accedit Epigramma vetus de Xerxe, mare in terram, terram in 
mare vertente, Anthol. Lat. 2. 13. p. 194. 

Hoc terrtefianty hoc nutre, dixit : erant ; 

Sic enim J. F. Gronovius divinitils emendavit quod vulgabatur, 

\ Hoc terrcB foitU, hue mare^ dixiif eat: 

Vide cl. Valckenarium ad Herod, ni. 155." Toup adds : « Atjero 
longe melior et simplicipr emendatio nostra, 

Quaiefuit regnum,viMmd& nuvafiontrejural 
Hie ierrajimt, hoc maref dixit, eat/* 
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Dr. Pearce has advanced this argument to support the genuineness 
of it (p. 36*. 3d Edit.): " Videtur Longinus haec Moysis verba 
mutuari a Caecilio, qui a Suida vocatur rnit ^i^uv 'Uv^xTc^y a-^U re^ 
*EXX7fiUKti," A writer in the 5th No. of the Classical Journal, 
(p. 65.) thus advocates its cause: " Hunc de Moyse locum spurium 
judicarunt Portus, Valcknaer, Wyttenbach. et Censor, apud BibL 
PhiloL : tacet Toupius, et nihil statuit' Ruhnkenius: sed^ ut mihi 
videtur, Ipse in Moysis verbis laudandis error Longino locum satis 
vindicat ; ham, si Longino abjudicandus, Judseo alicui vel Christiano, 
qui in Moysis honorem eiun finxerit, ut puto, tribuendus est 2 hi vero 
sacros ipsorum libros sincere et sine additamentis laudaturi erant ; 
LonginOy eos perfunctorie legenti, et memoriter proferenti, proclive 
erat qusedam addere vel immutare : huic quoque modica verborum 
laus ««;g Tvx,m mni- — optime convenit." 

' I must observe, m the first place, that it is a remarkable fact, that 
the passage stands in all the editions of Longinus between two extracts 
from Homer, and that the extract which follows, it^ begins thus — 
* J hope that my friend will not think rpe too prolix, if I add another 
quotation from the poet, in regard to his mortals, that you may see 
how he accustoms us to mount along with him to heroic grandeur.* 
Longinus had observed above, that * Homer degraded his Gods 
into men, while he raised his heroes into Gods :* he now proceeds to 
prove the latter part of his remark ; and surely the passage relating 
to Ajax should have immediately followed the description of Neptune: 
in the second place it maj be observed, that Longinus seems to have 
intended to devote this chapter to Homer : he had cited three sublime 
passages from Homer, before he gives to us the sublime description of 
Neptune,: the quotation from Hesiod is only introduced for the sake 
of contrasting Homer's sublime description cf Discord with Hesiod's 
loathsome description of Melancholy ; and the sublime thought of 
Alexander, cited at the beginning of the chapter, is merely a passing 
illustration of the precedent assertion : in the words precedent to the 
disputed passage, he is speaking of Homer, and he cites his descrip- 
tion of Neptune to illustrate his subject : the quotation from Moses, 
though it must be confessed that it is remotely connected with the 
precedent words, is quite superfluous ; and, if it be not considered as 
an interpolation, it must certainly be considered as parenthetically 
placed : in the third place, as there have been similar instances of 
such pious Jravds^ we are naturally led to suspect one here also, . 
especially as there is such a direct testimony to the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, as well as to the beauty and sublimity of the work itself^ 
from the mouth of a Pagan enemy. I have already cited the Note 
or Ruhnken, who has with Fabricius, judiciously determined, and 
whom Moms has wisely followed in supposing, that the mention of 
Paul of Tarsus in Longinus's list of Orators, is an interpolation. 
We have another very remarkable instance of this strange disposition 
to advocate the ^enuineness,.and to authenticate the facts of the Bible, 
by the aid of a pious fraud, in the following story : — In the 8d Book 
of the Histories of Diodorus, there is ^videAtly an allusion (as is 
observed in the Ist-Part of th^ jPer^us qf the Eryfhrean Sea, p* 2*. 

Vol. v. Now x, v 



398 Critical Remarks 

that illustrious monument of human ingenuity^ and of human learn- 
ing, by Dr. Vincent, 



Whose trained eye was keen 



As eap^U q/* the wilJtrnesSy to scan 

His path, by mountain, stcamp, or deep rartue, 

Or kenfarjriendiy huts on good Savannas Green !) 

made to the separation of the waters of the Red Sea, as it is recorded 
by Moses : " it is received in this sense," continues thi« able com- 
mentator of Arrian, «* by Grotius, Bochart, and Wesseling :" now 
that Diodorus has copied from Agatharcides in his account of the 
Erythrean Sea, is, as the Doctor acknowledges, evident by a com- 
parison of this part of his work with the extract of Photius, where the 
iiccount of Agatharcides is preserved ; yet it is a remarkable fact, 
that this passage about tlie separation of the waters of the Red Sea, 
is not in Photius*s Extract : " if," as the Doctor judiciously observes, 
'* this passage was in Agatharcides, it could hardly have been omitted 
by Photius, a Christian £ishop : if it was not in Agatharcides, it is 
plain that Diodorus joined other authorities to his." Here I cannot 
help wondering that it did not occur to the learned Writer, that it 
might have been an interpolation of some Christian zealot, and that, 
as rhotius copied from the original of Agatharcides, it is, of course, 
not to be found in Photius, because it existed not in the work of 
Agatharcides : this remark deserves the notice of Dr. Vincent 5 for 
he endeavors to prove from this circumstance, that Diodorus copied 
Agatharcides, not without some intermixture : if, however, no other 
timilarly strong instance occurs, the observation is evidently super- 
fluous from what has been said above ; and I may add, that if this is 
really the case, it is, in my opinion, decisive as to the interpolation 
of the passage in Diodorus. 

Trin. CoU. Camb. July 4. 1811- E. H. BARKER. 

These remarks were shown to Dr. Vincent in the Manuscript, 
which was returned with thfe following important note :— »< I have no 
wish to defend the passages relative to Moses, or St. Paul; for our 
religion stands in no need of external aids: but I must observe, that 
as Longinus lived at Palmyra, somewhere about 250 years after Christ, 
he must, in all probability, have been acquainted with the works 
both of Moses and St. Paul ; he must, I think. Lave read the Syriac 
tersion of the Scriptures, and the ytwo^« ^Sf was a fair illustration of 
his subject, whether he obtained it from the Syriac, or the Septuagint. 
As to the passage concerning St. Paul, it is oriy a fragment, and Bttle 
can be said on the subject ; but the adoption of the term utweMxrw 
prbves that it could not be an interpolation of a Christian : the 
Christian religion was spreading fast in Longintis's age, in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia ;— long before the appearance of Mahomet, 
the Northern tribes of Arabia were mostly Christian, and Longinus 
may be supposed to have met with St. Paul's Epistles. On the critical 
contents of Mr. B.'s papdr, I have nothing to say : Diodorus travelled 
Ih Egypt, where, perfiaps, he had heard of Moses, 'i«w, and the 
passa^v of the Red Sea : much use has beea mada of Diodorus by 
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the French Philosophers, to prove that the ceremonies of the Hebrews 
were derived from the Egyptians, because this makes against revela- 
tion ; on this question I have much to say, if I had time : but the 
otlier passages coinciding with the testimony of revelation have been 
doubted for that reason : I have stated tlie matter as I found it, both 
in Photius and Diodorus, and so I wish to leave it ; but I have no 
doubt that the native Egyptians of that age had a tradition concerning 
the division of the waters, and pointed out the place to strangers, as 
the Arabs do at this day: and, if Diodorus heard of Moses 44f 
years before Christ, how much stronger is the presumption, that 
L.onginus heard of him 250 years after Christ, when the propagation 
of the Gospel had disseminated the knowledge of the Scriptures all 
over Asia ? I do not like the spirit that cavils at tliese passages of 
Longinus, Diodorus, and Josephus, and all the collateral evidences 
of tne Christian history ; but the Gospel stands in no need of. them, 
and I am not qualified to defend it in this respect : heathen testimo- 
nies appear sufficiently in Eusebius, and, till these are all set aside, 1 
must suppose that many of the heathen writers were better acquainted 
with the Jewish Scriptures and History than can now admit of proof. 
Compare the account of the Jewish nation in Strabo with that of 
Tacitus, and it will immediately appear, that though Tacitus might 
have obtained a correct knowledge of the subject, he either had never 
read Strabo, or having read him, he preferred fable to truth." The 
writer of tliis Article can only say, that with respect to the passage of 
Longinus, he has impartially stated all the evidence, which he has 
yet seen, both for, and against, the genuineness of it, and he must 
leave the Literary Public to decide upon the point ; but, with respect 
to the passage of Diodorus, he must confess, that he is now more 
inclined to admit its genuineness, from the reasoning of the learned 
Doctor. 



ON THE PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTION, 

Found in the Island of Malta, 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal, 

^^^* OOME years ago I had two copies of the Phoeni- 

■dan Inscription, which is translated by your worthy correspondent. 
Sir W. Drummond (p. 53.) ; but, at present, I can only refer 
to them by recollection. I remember being dissatisfied with the 
versions of Swincon and Barthelemy, or rather with their mode 
pf performing the previous duty of a translator, the arrangement 
gnd separation of the words. Perhaps my own may be equally 
objectionable ; but as it is by mutual assistance oi iev.^xv:^ \xc^€JiL^c^^ 
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that illustrious monument of human ingenuity^ and of human learn- 
ing, by Dr. Vincent, 



Tl'hose trained eye was keen 



An eap^Ufif the tcildeiiiestt, to scan 

Hiit path, hu mountain, swamp, or deep ratine, 

Or kenfarjtiendly huts on good Savannas Green !) 

made to the separation of the waters of the Red Sea, as it is recorded 
by Moses : " it is received in this sense," continues thi« able com- 
Ihentator of Arrian, «< by Grotius, Bochart, and Wesseling :" now 
that Diodorus has copied from Agatharcides in his account of the 
Erythrean Sea, is, as the Doctor acknowledges, evident by a con*- 
parison of this part of his work with the extract of Photius, where the 
iiccount of Agatharcides is preserved ; yet it is a remarkable fact, 
that this passage about tlie separation of the waters of the Red Sea, 
IS not in Photius*s Extract : " if," as the Doctor judiciously observes, 
'* this passage was in Agatharcides, it could hardly have been omitted 
by Photius, a Christian Bishop : if it was not in Agatharcides, it is 
plain that Diodorus joined- other authorities to his." Here I cannot 
help wondering that it did not occur to the learned Writer, that it 
might have been an interpolation of some Christian zealot, and that, 
as rhotius copied from the original of Agatharcides, it is, of coarse, 
not to be found in Photius, because it existed not in the work of 
Agatharcides : this remark deserves the notice of Dr. Vincent ; for 
he endeavors to prove from this circumstance, that Diodorus copied 
Agatharcides, not without some intermixture : if, however, no other 
iimilarly strong instance occurs, the observation is evidently super- 
fluous from what has been said above ; and I may add, that if this is 
really the case, it is, in my opinion, decisive as to the interpolation 
of the passage hi Diodorus. 

Trin. CoU. Camb. Jul^ 4. 1811. E, H. BARKER. 

These remarks were shown to Dr. Vihcent in the Manuscript, 
which was returned with thfe following important note : — " I have no 
ivish to defend the passages relative to Moses, or St. Paul; for our 
religion stands iii no need of external aids: but I must observe, that 
as Longinus lived at Palmyra, somewhere about 250 years after Christ, 
he must, in all probability, have been acquainted with the works 
both of Moses and St. Paul ; he must, I think. Lave read the Syriac 
tersion of the Scriptures, and the yma^» ^£q was a fair illustration of 
his subject, whether he obtained it from the Syriac, or the Septuagint. 
As to die passage concerning St. Paul, it is only a fragment, and Bttle 
can be said on the subject ; but the adoption of the term u^vTFti^Mrto 
|>r6ves that it could not be an interpolation of a Christian : the 
Christian religion was spreading fast in Longintis's age, in Syria, 
Sfesopotamia, and Arabia ;— long before the appearance of Mahomet, 
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the French Philosophers, to prove that the ceremonies of the Hebrews 
were derived from the Egyptians, because this makes against revela- 
tion ; on this question I have much to say, if I had time : but the 
otlier passages coinciding with the testimony of revelation have been 
doubted for that reason : I have stated tlie matter as I found it, both 
in Photius and Diodorus, and so I wish to leave it ; but I have no 
doubt that the native Egyptians of that age had a tradition concerning 
the division of the waters, and pointed out the place to strangers, as 
the Arabs do at this day : and, if Diodorus heard of Moses 44f 
years before Christ, how much stronger is the presumption, that 
Longinus heard of him 250 years after Christ, when the propagation 
of the Gospel had disseminated the knowledge of the Scriptures all 
over Asia ? I do not like the spirit that cavils at tliese passages of 
Longinus, Diodorus, and Josephus, and all the collateral evidences 
of the Christian history ; but the Gospel stands in no need of, them, 
and I am not qualified to defend it in this respect : heathen testimo- 
nies appear sufficiently in Eusebius, and, till these are all set aside, 1 
must suppose that many of the heathen writers were better acquainted 
with the Jewish Scriptures and History than can now admit of proof. 
Compare the account of the Jewish nation in Strabo with that of 
Tacitus, and it will immediately appear, that though Tacitus might 
have obtained a correct knowledge of the subject, he either had never 
read Strabo, or having read him, he preferred fable to truth.*' The 
writer of ttiis Article can only say, that with respect to the passage of 
Longinus, he has impartially stated all the evidence, which he has 
yet seen, both for, and against, the genuineness of it, and he must 
leave the Literary Public to decide upon the point ; but, with respect 
to the passage of Diodorus, he must confess, that he is now more 
inclined to admit its genuineness, from the reasoning of the learned 
Doctor. 



ON THE PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTION, 

Found in the Island of Malta. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

^^^* OOME years ago I had two copies of the Plioeni- 

^ian Inscription, which is translated by your worthy correspondent. 
Sir W. Drummond (p. 53.) ; but, at present, I can only refer 
to them by recollection. I remember being dissatisfied with the 
versions of Swincon and Barthelemy, or rather with their mode 
pf performing the previous dtUy of a translator, the arrangement 
gnd separation of the words. Perhaps my own may be equally 
objectionable j but as it is by mutual assistance o£ la^^xv:^ vox€Ji^cvS' 
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that truth is promoted, it may be of some use, which is all t 
desire. I propose to read the Inscription thus : 

-iDKiay 31 iDu^ now:! 

The sense is, t suppose, to this effect : 

To our Lord (to) Melkarthus Patron Pivinity of Tyre 

constantly (or firmly) beloved': 

his Servant Obedassar, otherwise (called) Achiassar, 

safely preserved, a second time : 

(with) 

Beuaraur, safely preserved, son of Obedassiu* : 

(in grat^ui testimony to him) 

who equally heard their cries, and blessed them. 

Or, who heard their equed cries for assistancCy and blessed them. 

This reading and rendering requires no sujpplementary letters } 
nor finds any superfluous* The tablet appears to be one of those 
frequently consecrated by mariners, who escaped the dangers of 
the sea, especially in. dangerous shipwrecks 5 and was probably 
the devotional memorial of a Tyrian and his son, who, in the time 
of their distress, invoked the succour of their tutelary divinity ; 
which having received, they returned thanks in his temple, ot 
temples, at Malta* 

You will observe, Sir, that instead of Sir W: D's 
m W Ki:Si I read TT ^DK nU^ 

There is no instance, I believe, of an aleph final annexed to the 
name of Tyre 2 this reading does not require that anomaly. 

Amen is certainly as probable a reading of the Phoenician 
. characters, as^ that adopted by Sir W. Drummond ; to my eye, it 
is more probable. The sense is, constantly^ fixedly ^ truly. 

Dud^ instead of dur ; which taken in the sense of beloved, 
veneratedy S^c, supports the propriety of the reading amen. 

The supposition of Father and Son accounts for the mutations 
of the language into singular and plural ; which have hitherto 
completely foiled the learned : for, as the Father was the principjA 
in erecting this monument, he describes himself in the singidar 
as servant of Melkarthus ; but as the cries and the blessing of 
deliverance equally attach to both, these are expressed in reference 
to both. There is no necessity for supposing that these were 
seafaring men: the Father might be priest of Melkarthus, by 
profession ; and therefore more strictly his servant, than his son 
was, who might be but a youth. TWs, however, is only conjec- 
ture. It 2$ equally conjecture, that the shipwreck happened ai 
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Malta ; but the history of St. Paul, &c. is not unfavorable to 
the notion. ' • 

Lastly, the simplicity of this arrangement, with its conformity 
to the usual mode of such inscriptions, pleads strongly in its 
favor ; and if I have, on this occasion, ventured an opinion, that 
should be assailed by a tempest of supei^ior learning, I hope still 
to escape with life, and to unite with the poet on a like occasion ; 
or if you please, with Obedassar himself, to rejoice, that safe 
in port — 

• . . . . post asper^ 

Nigris aequora ventis 

Me tabula sacer 

Votiva paries indfc^t uvida 

Saspendisse potent! 
Yestiinenta Maris Deo. 

P.S. May I take the further liberty of inquiring, what Mr. Bellamy 
understands by ^< the covering of the eyes," in the speech of 
Ablmelech to Sarah ? Is it not that she being a married woman, 
all (men) should avert their eyes from looking at her.^ not that 
SaVah herself should be of cast-down eyes, or even veiled \ but 
that others, << all " others, should forbear from intemperate in- 
spection of her countenance, in consideration of her condition : 
much in the same sense as it is said of the Messiah, Isaiah liii. 8. 
<< We were, as it were, a hiding of faces from him :" not that he 
wgs -ashamed of himself; but, that we were ashamed of him: 
we turned our faces another way, declined to meet the appeal to. 
our feelings, that was piade by his looks, that was seated in hi« 

^yes, I am, Sir,* &c. 

ED. CALM, 
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Ilxtractedfrom the Appendix qf Lord Byron's new Poem qf Chiloe Haroi^J)^ 

by his permission. 

THE LORD'S PR A YER IN ROMAIC. 

.if II ATE' P AM AX o.7ro3 eTerai s\g roug aifpavovg, ag 
* ayiaa-Qrl to ovojctcc trou. Atg s7\,6r} rj /3ao-/Xe/a troo^ Atg 
y6v7} TO SiT^rjfJLOL (row. KoiQwg £lg top ow^avov, st^Vj xa) slg 
Ti^v yijv. To y^/(o[JLl[JLag rl xa^rjfJLspivopf 8oV /^a^ to trr^iK^pov. 
KoLi (Tiiyyjiipyia's [jLOtg ra ^psrjfjiagy xaQcog xa\ i^tsTg crvy- 
yoQpouiKBV Tohg xp^oi^nCKitOLg [Jiag' . Ka) /x^v [JL&g ^ipsig slg 
'TTSipao'fMV, a'KkoL iTiSudi paxrifAOLg a^o tov irovrjpiiV* OV* 

aiiSmg. ^Afx'^y, 
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AIA'AOrOI O'IKIAKOI. 



FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 



* 

2«f TcetgayiuyJvy ^oasri fAt ay opi^trs, 
^iptri i^t, 

Jlttyfciytrn va ^nT-f,a-i7t, 

E ytu crag l^ofxi^u). 

Aoyia. l^Tinciy n ayaTrnj. . 
Zjrn fxov, 

A yavnrt fAov, uxfi^t fji.ov, 

A yrtcr»j jotoy, 

Aio. mlvy^afia-rna-n;, vre xrejotn; TTfp*- 
iroitia-igy xctl ^iXixai; h^iwa-tg, 

I 

E yw fraj siyjtpiiTTM, 
Sof yywfi^uj yn^iv, 

E^^to S/Xty TO nafxii fxira y^etcng, 

Ms oXiiv jucov r^v xapoj'av. 

Mi xaXi^v /uov xctf^iay, 

2af «i,ual VTtoy^fFog, 

^Tfjuii oXog t^ixog crag, 

l£^f/jett iuXog crag, 

Twrsivorctrog ^3Xof, 

Els-Te xttTtt iroXXa ivynfixog, 

IloXXa 'Ttupa^icrdi, 

To fX**^'^ X*P"* fJf'O'J yn tng letKiva-u, 

ETcTTf ItyfVtxof jcal £'j*7rfO«7»}yofOf. 

A'l/To fTvat wptTToy, 

Tl d«A£TC • Tt Qfi^fTS; 

Hag wapaxaXw va fx^ (J-tray^iifi^fo-dt 

Xu;pl; TrspiTToiJiirt;, 

jSf ayatrw l^*oX»jf fxoi/ xapiiaf , 

Kal lyw o|M,o»{u;, 

T*/tAil0'£Te nx« TaTf w^pocrayarf crag. 



To ask/or any Hiing. 

I pray you, give me if you please. 

Bring me. 

Lend me. 

Go to seek. 

Now directly. 

My dear Sir, do me this favour. 

I entreat von. 

I conjure you. 

I ask it of you as a favour. 

Oblige mc so much. 

Affectionate Expressions. 

My life. 
My dear soul. 
My dear* 
My heart. 
My love. 

To thank J pay compliments, and testify 
regard, 

I tliank you. 

I return you thanks. 

I am much obliged to you. 

I will do it with pleasure. 

With all my heart. 

Most cordially. 

I am obliged to you. 

I am wholly yours. 

I am your servant. 

Your most humble servant. 

You are too obliging. 

You take too much trouble. 

I have a pleasure in serving yon. 

You are obliging and kind. 

That is right. 

What is your pleasure ? What are 

your commands ? 
I beg you will treat me freely. 

Without ceremony. 

I love yon with all my heart. 

And I the same. 

Honour me with yonr commands. 

Have yon any commands for me? 
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ItpocTTa^iTi Toy iSXov eras, 

M» x»jixycT( ^lyccKm rifxrpf, 
4>dayot;v n 'Kipi'Koitia-sg aa^ maftmiaiJai, 
Ilpoo'xi/yfio'crf iX(Ji,ffovg (xov Toy af^oira, 

n rhxCfioy, 
BEjS»((v0-fre Toy vv»s t^v hBufjiS^/Mi^ 
Bf)6aiW(rtT« Toy vda^ tov eiya'Trcw. 
ilicy dcXw Xci4<4t ya tov to ilitui, 
HfOfncwnfxara li$ rriv ttpyoyricrtrav, 
JlnyaiYtji ifAUfW^a h»1 crag ^xoXovBu, 
iC^svfu) Ku'Ka TO "XJfio^ fxoVt 
H'^tOpw TO ihfti fjt.ov, 
Ms ycifAVBTs ya lyrptirw^owM fAt rcuf rojatg 

9iXo'<ppo0VVtt(; (rug, 
SeXitc XotTToy va ycxfjua fMenf(&y^U9TnT» ; 

YVaycu Ifx'TrpofrQcb ^m V^ wig 6itet7uiow, 
Aitt ya xa/ACtf Tqy Trpo^Tay^y (ra; . 
^cy iyetfrai Toa-ittg orcpcxrotiiTe;. 
^(v JfjMt TcXtiw; 7rfpi70(»)Tixo;, 
AwTo flvai TO xaXiTrpov. 
TofTov TO xaXtTipoy. 
^y(jT( Xoyoy, 'X**^* ^ix«<ov. 



Command your servant. 
I wait year commands. 
, Yon do me great honour. 
Not so much ceremony I beg. 
Present my respects to the gentle* 

man, or his lordship. 
Assure liim of my remembntnce. 
Assure him of my friendship. 
I will not Aal to tell him of it. 
* My eomplimcqts to her ladyship. 
<jo before, and I will follow you, 
I well know Jny duty, 
.1 know my situation. 
You confound me with so much civi- 

Hty. 
Would you have me 4hen b«j i^iiitjr 

of an incivility? 
I go before to obey you. 
To comply .with your command. 
I do not like so much ceremony. 
I am not at all ceremonious. 
This is better. 
So much tlie better. 
You are in the right. 



Ai» ya ^t^nia-fisy ya apv»i^nf , -va o-i/y- 
xaTaieuo-q;, xal T^. 

£Tyat &\ti9ivhf itifmi ii/kyfiitrrarw, 
^ik th. <Tug tiTTw rnv AXnOtuKf, 
d'yTufgy ir^ri fTyai. 
IIoio; ajUipt)SaXX«i * 
Ah fTy«t mwms f«(t«f ij8«Xi«. 
To TTta-rsCufy ilv rh ifurrtw, 
Atyw TO yal. 
Atyw TO oy^t, 

BaXXw ffTiy^nfJut art eryat. 
BaXXtv crTt')^*iiJut OT* ifv «Tyat fV/n. 
Nat, fxa rm itia-riv fjutv^ 
Etf T^v '<rvvi'i^ti<riv fAOv, 
M^ T^y fwjiy fxov, 
Vetrlf aeig ofxvvat, 

2af ofxvvM wc-ay rtfjiitixhog avBfWitog, 
t»g ofjivvw ivatM t\g T^y Ti|M,ny ^AOv, 
Jlia-rtva-irs fJtA, 
H /cxvopw ya (rag to fit^iuKrw, 
H' 6sXet ^X^ trriy^nfJ'M o, ri diXirt itu 
t5to. 

0^fjii\tiTi fxi Ta oXa <rag- 

E'yw (rag SfxiKZ fjt,t T» oXa fj^oVf ital aag 

"Kiyw th aXTJdciay, 
E'yw crag rl fiifienww/. 



To affirm, deny, consent, ^c. 

It is true, it is very true. 

To tell you the truth. 

Really, it is so. 

Who doubts it? 

There is no doubt 

I believe it, I do not believe it. 

I say yes, 

I say no. 

I wager it is. 

I wager it is not so. 

Yes, by my faith. 

•in conscience. 

By my- life. 

Yes, I swear it to -you. 

■1 swear to you as an honest man. 

I swear to you on my honour. 

Believe me. 

I can assure you of it. 

I, would lay what bet you please on 

this. 
You jest by chance ? 
Do you speak seriously? 
Ijipeak seriously to you, and tell 

you the truth. 
I si«iure you of ilt 
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To firpofttriv^fTf* 

To ItririCy^tTt, 

Jms iritrrtvw, ^ 

Jlpiitii m 0-ag irtvri6acw, 

Airh ih then a^vvaroy. 

Ti XotTToy ag tXiai fxi xaX^y cvpay* 

Kak»y xaXa. 

Aiy flyat a^n^ivhi, 

^Tyat >}'fuif;. 

A«v cTyoti TiffoTt; &7r^ adri. 

Elyai sW i^tvh; fxia hmarn, 

Trylio ito-rii^Ofxovv (l^opariwa.) 

E^yu) TO cTfra Ji^ v^ yihuaw, 

T^ ^Xt}9cia. 

M( apicrtt nutra voXX^, 

ZKyx«T»yi(;u) ct; toDto. 

Alio) r7]v -vl/Ti^oy jexov, 

AfV <»vTto'TExo|uia( ((f Tsi/ro, 

ETjixai oi;|u,funro;, Ix o^ju4>(byov. 

Eyw ify df Xu). 

E^ycu lv(»y7ibuyojU,»t ct; roi/TO, 

Atek vet avfA^ov'KtvBnif yA ©"^©^(^rft^Tif, ri 
va a'7ro<pao'i0'ti;. 

Ti.irpiVit y« xa|tx(yn>t£V 5 

Ti 9a xsifJUUfMtv ; 

Ti |w.« trvfx^ov'KiViTS y« jcajuw ; 

pVoroy rpoirov BihofMn fjiira')(jnfiarBn hiJuTsy 

A*f xifJitufAiv tr^n*^ 

%Xven xaXiTipoy lyw ya . 

jTadriTi Sxiyoy. 

A»y ^d«X«y (Tmi xaXircpoy ya j 

E^yw ayftffoDTa xaKiTcpa. 
OfXfTf xajOLf 1 lutXiTcptt ay — — 

A*y rj^ovy «is Toy rovonj-ae i^ ■■ 
ETyai rd T^ioy. 



You haye guessed it* 

Yon haye hit upon it. 

I believe you. 

I must believe yon. 

This is not impossible* 

Then it is veiy well. 

Well, WeU. 

It is not true. 

It is false. 

There is nothing of this* 

It is a falsehood, an imposture. 

I was in joke. 

I said it to laugh. 

Indeed. 

It pleases me much. 

I agree with you. 

I give my assent. 

I do not oppose this, 

I agree. 

I will not. 

I object to this. 

To consuUy coiisidery or resolce* 

What ought we to do ? 
What shall we do? 
What do you advise me to do ? 
What part shall we take ? 
Let us do this. 

It is better that I 

Wait a litUe. 

Would it not be better that •— ? 

I wish it were better. 

You will do better if 

Let me go. 

If I were in your place, I 

It is the same. 



GREEK WAR SONG. 

JE'tTEj Toi^sg ToSv E'XKTJvioVy 

xoupog rrjg 8o^^ ^xflsv 
dg ^audi[A,sv a^ioi ixsiuwu 

TTou [JLoig SttJerav -n^v app^ijy 
J^g Trarijerojttev av^psicog 

rov l^uyov r^g rupavviSog 
B^xhxrjtrtofJLev 'TrarpiZog 

nide oygdSog al(r^p6u. 
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ToL ott'Kol as TioJ^wfjiev 
TorajttiSettV i^QptSy to oiyiM 

Ctg Tpi^ ttTTO TTO^WV. 

Cyflev sttrde rwv E'XKyvcov . 

'7rys6[jiaTOL itrxopTnariKiva 
rwpoL XajSers Trvoigv 

• xol) vixSts TrpoTavToij. 

3. 

^Trapra XTrdpra rl xoifAourQe 

wruov J\,rjBoLpyQV ^afluv 
^(iTTfritroy xpd^e A^-fyfOLg 

(r6[Ji[JtM^oy Travroruvriv 
*Eu$v[JLslQrjr6 Aeovt^ou 

i^pwog ro3 ^axitrrarj 
rou dtvS^o^ i'TraiysfjJyou 

(po^spoQ xol) Tpo[xspoti. 

Tot OTrXa dg 'Ki^eof/i^ey, &c. 

4. 

'^O TTOD ilg ritg OspiMTruTittg . 

^oXsjttov airi^ xporsl 
xa) rovg IIip(yas d^ayll^si 

xa) airwy xarit xpareT 

MsTpiOLXocrioOg ayipoLg 

€ig rh xiyrpoy Trpo^topsi " 
xa) cSg 7\,i(oy dufjLwftiyog 

ilg ro alfJLa rwy 0otirs7. 

Tet osrXa ag >j&J^iuy, kc. 
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Specimens of Modem Greel. 



To iir^^tirivtrtrg. 

To iitiTiiyiTtt 

Jm^ 'Kiffrtvw, ^ 

Tlpiittt m rag iri(rri6acw, 

A'irh ih (Ty»i a^varov, 

Ti "KoiTthy a; thai fxt xaX^y a;pay« 

Ka>My xaXa. 

AiV (Tvat aXn^iV^Va 

^Tyat il'fuif;. 

Aev <Tv«i TtffoTt; &7r^ adri. 

EIvai sya >}«{ u^o; |u.ia nmatn, 

ET-yJu ota-rii^ofxovv (l^opariwa.) 

E^yu) TO cTfra dia va yiXacrw, 

T^ &Xt}9cia, 

Mc apicrti icara voXX^, 

Zu.yx<»T»yi(;u) et; roDro. 

Alioi rhy '4'>i^oy fAov, 

^h &vrirrino^t tig rovro, 

"Elfjuti avfxfonogy ex avfx/^yov* 

Eyoo ih 9«Xcy, 

E^yiw lv(»vribuyojU,»t ct; toDto. 

Aieb va avfA^ovXtuBngf yA cro^rt^Tif, »1 
va a'TTo^ao'to'ti;. 

Ti.vpiVtt ya xjUfAMfAiv * 

Ti da xsifjuufMtv ; 

Ti jLCE o-vfx^Qv'KiVfTS va xajuw ; 

pVorov Tpo-jTov 9«Xaj!xry |ut«Tax.**P*^^'i ^Z*"? J 

A*f xajtxwfAtv tT^n.^ 

Elvat xaXiTipov lyw ya • - . 

J.retBnrt oXiyo?. 

A»y ^fltXty eTvat KaXircpoy va j 

E^yw ayatroDra xaKtrtpa. 
OcXcTt xajucf 1 xaXiT«pa av ■ 
j^fnctTt (At, 

A*y ri^ovv «is Toy Toiroyjac «yw — 
ETyai to T ^tov. 



You haye guessed it* 

Yon haye hit upon it. 

I believe you. 

I must believe yon. 

This is not impossible* 

Then it is veiy well. 

Well, WeU. 

It is not true. 

It is false. 

There is nothing of this. 

It is a falsehood, an imposture. 

I was in joke. 

I said it to laugh. 

Indeed. 

It pleases me much. 

I agree with you. 

I give my assent. 

I do not oppose this, 

I agree. 

I will not. 

I object to this. 

To consuUf cotisidefy or resolve. 

What ought we to do ? 
What shall we do? 
What do you advise me to do ? 
What part shall we take ? 
Let us do this. 

It is better that I 

Wait a little. 

Would it not be better that -*— : 

I wish it wcire better. 

You will do better if 

Let me go. 

If I were in your place, I— 

It is the same. 



GREEK WAR SONG. 

JET'TEj Toi^tg twp E''KK7}UtoVy 

xalpog rrjg 8o^^ ^xdsv 
dg (paudi[A,sv a^ioi ixshcop 

7ro3 [JLoig hcStrav Tigv ipx^^ 
J^g TraTijerojMrev av^pslcog 

rov i^iyyoif rijg rupavvi^og 
]ffxhxrj(ra}[Jisv Trarpihog ^ 

H&^e oyedBog altr^pov. ^ 
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TorauiSeoy iydpcSy to oSixa 
ag rpi^ UTTO 7roda>v. 

2. 

xoxxaXa dv^peiofjiiva 
^vsifjLura i(rxop7n(r[X6ua 

TWpa XojSsTS TTVO^V 

TTjv ffXTotXo^ov ^TJTeTre 
• xcCi vikSLts Trpo ;ravro3. 

I 

3. 

X^oLpra XTrdpra ri xoifjLourQs 

xmvov T^rfioLpyav jSaflwv 
^w^wjcrov xpd^e Adrjpog 

(Tujtitjtta^ov TravTOTgijojv 
*Ev$u[Aei&7jrs Asovl^Qu 

T^pwos rod ^aHoarroi} 
rou dtvSpo^ eTraiifSfjJyou 

(po^€potj xa) rpoftepoti. 

Tot OTrXa a^ 'Ka^eofAey, &c. 

4. 

TFoKsiJLOV auTog xporeT 
xa) rohs IIip(yas a^avil^si 
xol) awraJy xurd, xparsT 

MerpioLXOtrioOs dvipoLg 

eis rh xirrpoy Trpoywpu " 
xoii dig Tiifoy 6u[jLa}[Ji.iyog 

ilg rh oUfJLa rwy 0our». 

Tet oTTXa dg Tjtfiiofui^ kc. 
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LATIN POEM. 



Auditliqae vm caus^ ; non utile carpin^ 
Inquit, iter. 



S. 



^AGA timor nemorjs, larvae, gens atra luporum, 

Horrida et antiquae qualiacunque viae, 
Hiuc procul aufiig^re ; pedes non avia sistunt 

Tesqua, sed ad eursum calHs ubique patet : 
Non tamen amoto prorsi!ls licet ire periclo, 

Plurima, quanquam illis sunt aliena, manent ; 
Flurima ^um passus, qaum nuper Etona vocavit 

Palantem in muros imperiosa suos.-— 
Tethyos ut nondum Phcebus sese extulit oluisy 

Quk vehar, accedit jussa quadrijga fores ; 
Kec socii desunt, — stertit quippe unus et alter, 

Increpat et nostras proxima lingua moras. 
Ipse novare peto somnos, sed stridulus axis, 

Atque aurae, rimas quae subi^re, vetant. 
Jfamque dies aperit sociorum luniina ; vultus 

His similes rurs(tm non coiisse rcor : 
Ad medici cubitum miles,' tenuissima formi 

Assidet immani sponsa recurva viro : 
*' Conticuere omnes;'' 8ed tandem vincla silentl 

Magnanimis heros fregit arnica sonis : 
£t solitas profert nugas, sudumque celebrat, : 

Tectaque, et halantes laude coronat agros : 
Annuit bis uiedicus : quo fortior ille catervas 

Se duce devictas amiaque rapta loqui. 
Ut yiridem implicuit sua circk tempora laurum ! 

Quotque aliis dederat vulnera, quotque gerit I 
Quanta refert ! Nobis praesens depicta nituantur 

Exitium ; levius sustinuisse foret. — 
Pars ea prima mali ; mod6 quas medicamina sancnt 

Vulnera crudelis pbahnacopola docet ; 
Taedia et expositis ita duplicat iile medelis, 

Ut minils angores ipsa medela daret : 
Discrucior strepitu ; strapitus nee sola doloris 

Causa mibi; baud uno more quadriga malum ; 
Fort^ pedem quatio, pedibus nocet iile podagris> 

Mbx quoque foemiueis inde relatus obest : 
Pulvere, qui piceus fuerat, candescitamictus, 

Atque oculos nubes pulveruknta terit ; 
Denique surreptam, qaum apparet £tona« crumenam 

Edisco, et cbalcos non superesse duos ! 
Haec mis'erae mibi meta viae, sit neta canendi, 

Pefcit aufento defieiente melos, 
■^sos. H.H.JOY. 
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Supplement concerning the namis, No Jmmon, Noute^ pVontf 

Pan, 8^c. 



NO. IV. 



To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

^^^9 k5oME information M'hich did not occur to me before, 
and is here committed to paper, will help to explain some articles, 
and to correct others in my former three Numbers, relative to the 
above-mbntioned words. 

In your .No. VI. at p. 369. I mentioned the German Fprster's 
explication of the Egyptian name imposed on Joseph by Pharoah, 
which I there copied^ from Dathe's note on that nanie in Genesis; 
but I have since found, that Dathe has not given an accurate ^ 
account of Forster's explication : I did not then know from what 
book published by Forster, that explication was copied, but have 
now discovered that it was from his tract de bysso antiquorum 
London 1776. However, since the true account as given in 
Forster's own Latin w^ords is liable to the same defects and 
objections as Dathe's misrepresentation of tliem, it seems to be 
needless for me to dwell on this subject by giving a more true 
account of Forster's explication, which may be found by readers 
in the above-mentioned tract itself. I shall therefore only mention, 
that Forster has there made an assertion, which has apparently ' 
misled RosemuUer also into an error, but of which it is worth while 
. to inquire whether it be an error or not ; for Forster seems to 
suggest, that in some MSS; of the Septuagint, the lirst syllable 
of Joseph's name is not ^^ovr but ^ovr; if this be true, it confirms 
my own explication of that name by Ph'ont, a priest: his words 
are these, " Quod pleri que Codices habeant if loco (p in vocis illius 
initio, id vitium ex niniia affinitate utriusque litterag ortum credo." 
p, 110. Now did his word plerique mean to except some MSS. 
of the Septuagint from reading ^ovr, although most of them reid 
the name so ? RosemuUer understood Forster in this sense, for he 
says, " Forsterus <f>ovT scribendum putat, et quomodo etiam plures 
codices habent." jo. 288. Is tliis then really true, that some MSS. 
do actually read ^ovr instead of '\fovT ? If they do not, this error 
into which Forster has led RosemuUer, ought to be a caution 
to authors not lo write ambiguous Latin. Such readers as may 
have an opportunity to consult die collations of the MSS. of the 
Septuagint at Oxford, might easily determine whether this fact be 
true or not : Bos at least takes no notice of any such variation 
in the name of Joseph. ^ 

In your No. VIII. at p. 374. I have said, " that it would be 
worthi:nowing^ whether the article phi be ever i^re.fc&«i\sitvw>XA 
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in the Coptic translatioo of the scriptures^ notwithstanding that it 
is omitted iti all the nine quotations made from that Coptic 
translation by VVoide in his Coptic lexicon :" now I did not 
until lately notice, that this query has been already positively 
answered by Woide himself. For under the word noute there he 
says, * Noute cum hoc articulo phi nunquam scribilur suis literis." 
p. 6(2. Here then he clearly determines that phi is never prefixed 
to noute except by its apparently forming a portion of the con- 
traction 4»T, and this^ it should seem by his words/ neither in 
other writings any more than in Scripture. Nevertheless I must 
observe, that at p. 185. he gives us tlie Saidic y^ord ttvouts with a 
V prefixed^ but it is copied from a modern Coptic book the 
Myst, liter, ; so that the prefixing of any article to noiite appears 
at least to be merely an erroneous modern practice ; which 
therefore renders it extraordinary, that the name of God alone 
should^ in the Coptic scripture, be not accompanied with any 
article; whence we may conclude that some article must have 
been anciently included in the name nou /e, either ni before it, or 
te behind, or possibly both of them, so as to mean the Gods or 
of the God. 

In your No. IX. at p. 46. I have said, " that Herodotus gives 
another form to Pan as resembling a Satyr^ but he is not always 
to be believed." Now I did not, by these words, mean to 
impeach the veracity of Herodotus, but only to express a doubt, 
whether he did not sometimes exaggerate a little what was indeed 
in some respects actually true, and this in order to humor the love 
of the Greeks, for what was wonderful or a novelty. Hence in 
the present case he has thus described Pan in Egypt. *^ Panos 
simulachrum et pictores pingunt et statuarii scalpunt, quemad^ 
modum Graeci, caprina facie hircinisque cruribus, haudquaquam 
existimantes eum esse talem, sed similem casteris diis." lib. 2. 
Now that the Greeks gave to Pan a goat's leg and body is true^ 
but did they also give him a goafs face ? No, but rather a man's 
face with a bushy beard, and nothing more qf a goat than two 
small horns sticking up on his head, so as to be oi^ly just^ visible; 
over his hair. Silius Italicus thus describes Pan ; 

...... parva erampunt rubicnndi cornua fronte^ 

Stant aures, imoqu^ cadit barba h^pida luento^ 2t&. 13« 

Here then Herodotus may have exaggerated a little in calling 
such a face caprina, for although goats have beards^^ yet in those 
W6 are acquainted with, they are not hispida^ nor their faces 
rubicunda : 'the chief similitude is in the two horns, and the stant 
aures, if by these words Silius meant two small and pointed erect 
ears. Herodotus could scarcely mean, that the whole head was 
like a goat's head, notwithstanding the well-known practice of the 
Egyptians to fix the entire heads of various animals upon human 
shoulders and forms, because he adds, qu&nadmod'um Gra^i ioif 
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the Greeks never did this. Nevertheless tt may have been scrur 
pulously true, that the Egyptians . gave to Pan goat's legs, for it 
is only the heads of Pan, which are seen in Denon's views of 
Egyptian temples, and the bodies never appear : Herodotus may 
have been accurate also with respect to caprina facie in Egyp- 
tian representations, although not Greek oneSj^ as described above ; 
for in those heads, which 1 ascribe to Pan in Denon's views, a 
spectator at iirst sight may be in doubt, whether they were intended 
for the face of a goat or a man, they being very different from the 
Greek figures of Pan as described above, and as may be seen in 
his, torn. 1. plate 20. and tom. ii. 59. pi. and fig. i. . The slant 
aures £ire there very striking, and more so than in any Greek 
representation of Pan, which I have seen : It was this striking 
resemblance to the caprina facie of Herodotus, and the real face 
of a goat, which induced me to conceive, that those heads in Denon 
were intended to represent the Egyptian Pan. In this I am now 
the more confirmed, because I find similar heads represented in 
the mensa Isiaca in tabL 4. where a head may be seen near thd 
letter Q, and another in tabl. 8. near PP and two more in tabl. 5. 
one on each side of the throne of Isis at the top of it. Now 
although all these are very different from the Greek forms of the 
heads of Pan, yet they are more strictly conformable to the 
caprina facie of Herodotus ; therefore in this instance he may 
not have exaggerated so much, as he might otherwise be 
suspected of by those, who have only the Greek forms of Pan 
in their minds ; atid thus 1 have explained my meaning more at 
length in the words referred to above, than 1 could do in that paper. 

1 may observe also still farther, that the words of -Herodotus 
are. alyoTrgoorcoTrov xal Tgoiyo(rKs\sa ; now did he mean here to 
express, that the face was like a female goat, and the body like a 
male goat ? this seems to me probable on account of what he 
adds to the latter, qua iamen causa non est.mihi relatu jucundum ; 
and moreover in reality the faces of Pan in Denon and the 
mensa Isiaca do actually resemble more to a female than male 
goat, by their having neither horns nor beards, for although 
some female goats have small short beards, yet many of them 
have none at all, and their horns are likewise small and much , 
obscured by their sharp pointed erect ears, which latter are 
very conspicuous in all the above figures of Pan's heads: but 
both the horns and beards of male goats are very large and long. . 

I must add however, that I there conceived some heads found 
In the Egyptian antiquities of De Caylus to be heads of Pan 
likewise, but I now wholly retract those words': for \ wrote that 
sentence from memory only of what I had not seen for a long time 
before, but on looking at them lately I find, that I have been 
misled in my recollection of them. I now altogether agree with 
De Caylus that they are representations ^of the Egyptian Baccku.% 
barbatus mtnXiQiitA by Herodotus in Ub*S.\N)no\w\vft ^^x'^ ^'saJ^ 
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?^eiio( from hi$ care concerning the gathering of grapes when 
ripe for use in making wine, and also xatamoywv barbatui quia 
ad viittjinem situliose barbas nutrire Ittdis mos sit ; and it was 
from India that he proceeded to settle in Egypt and instructed the 
natives there also in tlie art of making wine. In Denon's vol. ii. 
pi. 40. 1. and pi. 4.5. 5. there are two representations of this 
fiacchus barbatus exactly like those figures of him in De Caylus, 
and in all of them he has a human form at full length, not like 
a Satyr, but literally like a drunken, lascivious beastly old fellow 
with a bushy beard, torn. iii. pi. 4. No. 1. 3. 4. pi. 5. No. !• 
fig. 1. — torn. 6. pi. 9. fig. 3. 

Norzcich, June 13. S. 



LATIN POEM. 



Unde nisi intUs morutratum? 

JLI^DALUS alter, agro dilapsa ciconia tntOy 

Audet inexpertam fortis adire viam : 
Ut lateat, prsedas ut captet, aranea cdssem, 

Dsedaleus cedit cui labyrintbus, habet : 
Denotat k sauis herbas Epidaurus iniquas, 

£t pecus ; baic carpit, spernit et ilia pecus : 
£x apibus Cecrops etjura imponere genti 

Discat, et ex apibus gens ea jura sequi: 
QuA duce Triptolemus potuisset findere sulcos 

Effodit in giebis parvula talpa doraum : 
Carbasa nee primus zephyris intend it lasoiu 

Nautilus his fidens ant^ secavit aquas : 
£t ben^ matronis imitari digna, cubili 

Assidet, et prolem quseque tuetur avis ; 
Gaudia nuper amata fugit, fugit impigni ludos ; 

AmphC^shaud sylvae, qux placuere, placeitt$ 
Format avis prolem vigil anxietate tcnellam 

Formabat Gracchos mater ut alma sues. 
Sic volucri, cunctis sua sic animalibus adsunt 
' Munera; nee studio nee pietate carent: 
Qualia, quot prsestant passim Natura fatetur, 

Aeris hxc tractus, haec mare, terra docet. 
Attamen baud prsecepta, nee experientia turbas 

Dirigit ; his cultmn noo adhibere datur ; 
Artibus indoctae quaaquam bis mille fruiuitur, 

Humanum et noscuni erudiisse genua. 
^ Quia tumidos cohibete viri quio mittite fastus 
Meatis opes humiix ciogere laude deoet; . 



Solution of an Algebraical Problem* 41 1 

Insita nam certae vis fert animalia metae. 

Mens ubi quaesitam tangere veatra nequit ; 

Libera, docta, potens, errat mens, fallitur, baeret; 
Sacpe vaciilanti stat pede, s^pe cadit ; 

HaBC rndis, et Divo tantilni connixa, rooveri 
Nescit> et in sese vis stabilita viget. 

1804. H. H. JOY. 



A SOLUTION of' the ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM 

found in the Pocket- Book of the late Mr. Professor 
PORSON.— See Classical Journal, No. IF. p. 7l6. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, X know not whether I may be thought too bold 

in attempting to give a SoUition of the late Professor Person's 
Problenj, after the two solutions in your last, but the former of 
them is certainly much too concise^ only giving one value of each 
of the quantities, and the second is, in my opinion, too prolix. 1$ 
the following better conceived ? 

.vU'\-i/z= J5o = 2c( -^ 

,vi/zu = 5lS4i=z dj 

From the 1 st and 4th, 9.a ^ xy •=- — . '. changing the 

signs and completing the square .t'*y— 2 ajcy '\- a"" '=ia!' 
— rf . • . .ry=« + (a*— rf)2in the same manner from the 
second and fourth xzrub-^ {If- -^ ^> and from the 
third and fourth a^^ =: c- + (7* — ^>. Again, xy. xz. 
xu zi x^ yzu = x^. xyzu =x'' d 

d 

r.x= + { U+ (a'^d)i).(b±(b'^d)0. (c±(c'-d)0 )i 

d 

which expression <;ontain» all the values of x, and hence knowing 
the values of xyy xz, and a?/, the values of the other quantities y, Zp 
& u may easily be determined. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

' ^ ■ PHILQ. 
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CAMBRIDGE TRIPOS PAPER. 

<_ _ 

EPHElM^RIDtS CLASSICS EDITORI S. 

U T carmen hocce/ qualecunque sit, Academicum denu6 imprimen- 
dum existimarem, impulerunt me, praeter aniicorum monitus, eruditis- 
simi Moderatoris, ut aiuDt, sentehtia nobiscum communicata, liteneque 
h. cl. Gualtero Scott, poet^ san^ horam temporum loug^ praestantissimo, 
^ nobis baud ita pridem acceptae. Si quid in his versiculis invenerint 
JQvenes studiosi, qaod vel minundm praebeat delectatjonem, nullum 
ultra dictum ; hoc ipsissimum est, quod velim. Sin min&s, aderit hoc 
saltem solatium ; spes meas,. etsi partim concidaat, non oinnin6 tamen 
infractum iri. Dabitur euim occasio captiones nimjs auritorum homi- 
num obtundendi> unum scilicet atque alt^rum locuili corrigendo> ubi, 
ob incuriam magis qu^m ighorantiam, in metrical leges peccaveram. 
Tu haec intere^ aequi bonique consulas, »., 

KaL MaiL mdcccxii. V. L. 



TRIPOS. * 

Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleicentuii, 

Ut ammlmi ad aliquod siuMti^ tu^ungant, Tcrent. 

Neque enim eoncludere tersum 
iHxeris e$8e satis : neque, si quis scribai, uti.nos 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam ; 
Ingenium cui sit, cui mensdivinior, atque os 
Magna sonatuntm, des nomims ki^us honarem, ' Horat. 

KoN ego bella cano, fulgentir ^ue arlna ruentis 
In decus aut mortem ; dum lat^ flnctuat omnis 
£re renidenti tellus, atque horrida miscens 
Praelia, per medios rabidus Mars evolat hostes ; — 
Ista mo(£is magis apta tiiis, divine poeta, 
Grande decus Scotiae ; seu tu depingis anhelum 
Marmionen, fuso fugientem sanguine ad umbras ; 
Seu labentis equo describis vulnera Gstlli. 

' Monie pater, facilesque Joci, Risusque, Sales<j[ue, 
Si Culices cecinisse ferunt be]l4 arte Mai'onem, 
Margitenque suum divinae mentis Homierum, 
Aspirate mihi. Nam vertere seria ludo, 
Stultitiamque brevem, grat^ iH>v]tate loquendi^ 
Consiliis miscere juvat. Dimittere, nobis 
Est ubi convenieti contractae nubila frond. 

EuTRAPELUS, ferull liber scutic4que raagistrt, 
Haesitat; et quid agat, non invenitt ensis et aurum 
Arrident prim6, dirique insignia belli, 
Martiaque in tpto fluitantia signa sereno ; — 
Attamen ha&c obstaiit; eeedes^ et vulnera, morsique,' 
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Atqiie cicatrices : Suave est fulgere colore 

Purpureo, salvo h tells cum corpote ; dum te 

Ostendunt digito pulchrae monstrantque puellae, 

£t ticit^ inclamant leni, de more, susurro, 

*' Qu^m sese ore ferens ! qn^m forti pectore et armis!" — 

Quid mora? bdla cadunt. NoK detepsoribus istis , 

Tempus eget ! — Dubio tandem incertoque futuri 

Cedunt Arma Togae. Dicto citii^s toga et ingens 

Pileus affertur : ridet, tractatque, petitque 

Si quae sint manicae, si quae sint vincla ; tumensque 

Volvitur io gyros, et se miratur euntem. 

•Protini^s in sedes, ut sit novus incola, quas te, 
Magne^ olim, Newtone, ferunt coluisse, superbis 
Passibus ingreditur. Librotum cogit acervos, 
Euclidenqne suum. Digitis tua carmina versat^ 
Flacce, imitanda sibi, si sint imitanda ; ducentosque 
Ante cibum versus, totidem ccenatus, in auras 
JS^ndit. QuMtos tunc se coutorquet in orbes» 
Numine Musarum afflatus ! turn pectus anhelum, 
£t rabie fera corda tument : caput atterit ; ungues 
Arrodit vivos; imibeilsunique intonat ore> 
Nil mortale sonant. Verbis quid opus 1 subit6 ipsum 
Sub pedibus mugire solum, tremere omnia drciim. — 
Ne mihi turn dederit casu Fortuna maligno 
Contiguas babuisse doflius ; sen fort^ placebit ' 

Digerere infonnando animum tua dogmata, Lock!; 
Sen mag^ Newtoui digitis oleoque tabeilas 
Contigerit trivisse! — Vocant praelector et bora 
Quarta; tremens volat ille, tog& crepitante, libelli 
Obli^s ; fymk salvus dimittitur : Atqui 
Nou sic effugiet : ifstant jam plura : vocatus 
Ad prselectorem rursus festinat-^— ^'* eundem. 
An diversumt Y' inquis. Nimiri^m alium. Poteritne 
Idem ex ore suo iammam exspirare geluque 
lisdem temporibuf f Respondes; ** Quid vetatl^' Inquam^ 
Sedulus intendas te, et pca^ce : Fallor, an alter 
Sfeyphus in montis v<dves iastigia saxum. 
. Itic catus est tragicas veneres, formasque loquendi 
Graecis communes, exponere : vatisHorat! 
Carmina in ore suo felix habet> explicaty et si 
Quis rogat^ expromit. Porr6 vix extat in orbe 
Auctor Romanus^ quern jam Libitina sacravit> 
Vel Graecus^ quern non dodillm perlegerit. O ! si 
Fas bibere ampullas ct sesquipedalia verba> 
Quae tonat ore suo; dum tentat sedulus arte 
Ludere particulis, et nugis addere pondus ! 
Fortunati oomes^ quibns haec monosyllaba cordis et 
Praelia verbohiia! Mtttat quadrata rotundisy 
Luxuriantia 4MH^pescit» medicamina fidus 
Affiert comi|y^a. Si quis mali doctus Jiabet ia) 

Vol, v. No. x. ml 
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In Tragicby culpat ;' in o^ mutatur ; habet ^ 
Porsouus ; (qnis enim Porsonuin dicere falsum 
Audeat ]) AkW, tamen voceni tu corripis, et ^s 
Incassi\m Icj^s: hand refert, nee proficit hilum. 

Non ita et Hie: niodia radio deicribere miris. 
Arte sua, gaudet helium problenia, figuris 
IrapleUun mixtis : Mc saeva triaugula, quadrasque 
Intererit inulti^ui vidisse : docet quoque totum 
Parte su^ luajus : Mirum est ! *' iEqualibus aequa 
Addas, et lient asqualia tota :"— magis jam 
Conclamaut, Mirum ! — Sed quando his rit^ peractis, 
£t majora parans, imos aperire recessus 
Contend it vates ; et " Vanescant licet," inquit, 
^'tlesipsae, tenuesque aheant, ceu fumus, in -auras,— 
Restat adhuc Ratio ;" ^ — patulis turn rictihus omnes 
Fixi inhiant ; totam tenet admiratio mentem. 
Hie est, ad famam cursus qui dirigit; hie est. 
Per quern scripta astant, series prseclara, meorum 
Nomina,^ quse legere est, k tergb versieulorum. 

His jam perfectis, Isetus red it ille domum, ceu 
Tandem liber equus ; comites vocat, et rogat adsint 
Aut ad equos, aut si placeant in flumine cymbae. 
Concurrunt ; itur ; sic pars consumpta diei 
Magna fugit : redeunt ; mensae, cibus, esca, parantur ; 
Post epulas, vinum, fructus ; post vina, sacerdos. 
Denique defessus, el fractus membra labore 
Perpetuo, tibros poscit : flammante lucernft, 
Paulhim agitur : mox vis non intellecta soporis 
Languenti obrepit : myx^ torpente veterno, et 
Demittente caput, coenani campana sonor^ 
Voce vocat : surgit, fruges consumere natus, 
Excutiens somnos : coenatur : pocula nmlsi 
Post coenam sunlit : non deficit alter Achates, 
Fid usque et cordatus homo ; sermone fruuntur 
Inter se vario : Fursilssomnus venit; itur 
Ad lectum dubiis quam consurgatur ad horam ; — 
Crastina lux sibi fi DAT, habet Sophus — a.^egofallor. 

Cantabrigia, In Camitiisposterioribus. Mar. 12. 1812* 



' Meminerint tu-ones et hypercHHci, nihil prorscts huic voci objiciendum, eo 
quod in altiiifiL verbi syllabfi fit caesura. Virgil, Eclog. i. 39. Propert. ii. 8. 8. 

^ Dictio, ni lallor, satis apud Mathematicos notsi. 

^ Mos est in Academic Cantabrigiensi nomina nuperiactorum Baccalanreorom 
singulis annis a tergo carminis hujusceinodi inscriboe ; ut carmen nominibus, et 
carmine aliquateniis nomina omari videaDtor, 
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PROPOSED EMENDATION OF JUVENAL. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal, 
Sir, 

Jtew passages appear to, have caused more fruitless 
labor to the conunentators than line 157, Sat. i. of Juvenal ; 

" Et latum media sulcum deducis [alii ^* deduct'] arena." 

Each adventurer on this ocrf6ysro§ 6&Ka(r<roL has launched a read- 
ing or an interpretation of his own ; and each appears to have 
encountered equally dangerous rocks. * Amidst this variety of 
error and uncertainty, I have the presumption to hope that you 
will allow me, through the medium of your Journal, to lay a fresh 
conjecture before the public ; 



<c 



qnse censet amicuhu, nt si 



Cfficiw iter moDsti^re velit ; tamen aspice si quid 
Et no8 qaod cures proprimn fecisse loquamur." 

The Satirist, it will be remembered, condemning the slavish 
depravity of the times, observes that though Lucilius had, with 
impunity, held up the crimes of a Mutius " to merited disgrace, 
yet it wpuld now be unsafe to brand the vices of the abominable 
Tigellinus; [See Tacit. Ann. xv. Hist. 1.] the most lexquisite 
torments alone could compensate for such freedom with the name 
of a royal favorite, 

'< Quid refert dictis i|pM>8cat Matins an noa? 
Pone Tigellinam, tatdk Incebis in iWk 
Qn& stantcs ardent, et fixo gutture fiimant, ^ 
Et latum mediA sulcum deducis aren&" 

' See the Excursus on tiiis passage in Rupcrti's £d. ofJuvenaL Edit. 

^ Pcrsias also alludes to Mutins as a victim to the 8a;tiric weapons of Lncilins. 
Secnit Lucilius nrbem, Te Lnpe, te Muti, Sfc, Whilst I am on this subject. 



may I observe that each of the three great Satirists seems accidentally to have 
depicted his own muse, in the character he has given of Lucilius ? his own notion 
of pcHection was the model on which each ibrmed his own style, and the dress 
in which he clothed the muse of his great prototype. I have just quoted the 
description given by Persius : in not Horace accurately depicted in the words 
" Salemulto, urbem defricuit?" [B. i. Sat. ix. Line 3.] And in the noble cha- 
racter of the old Anruncan, contained in the following lines, I can trace e very- 
lineament of the mnse of Juvenal, as Mr. Hodgson has observed in the preface 
to his translation, p. xix. 

** Ense velut stricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rnbet fiuditor cui frigida mens est 
Criminibus : tacit& sudant praecordia culpft \" 

Titus admirably transfused by Mr Hodgson ; 

'* Bnt when Lucilius hurls indignant down 
His dreadful thunders on a guilty town, 
Kach blushing villain feels the shock within, 
And shudd'rhig sweats betray the conscioivs sin." 

^ I must refer the reader who wishes to see an elegant and just sketch of tli« 
rise and progress of satire, to the prologue prefixed to Mr. H.'s translation. 
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The horrid mode of punis];iment alluddd to, was that whidi the 
barbarous cowardice of Nerp inflicted on the Christians, whom 
he falsely accused of having set fire to Rome. « Pereuntibus/' 
[scil. Christianis] [says Tacit. Ann. xv. 44.] <^ addita ludibria, ut, 
ferarum tefgis" contecti, laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus 
affixi, aut Jlammandu oique vbi defecissent dies^ in usum noctumi 
Ittmiiiis jirerentur^ SfcJ* The iimocent and unhappy victims were 
wrapped in pitched shirts [« tunicx lixplestae/' See Sat. viii. 235.] 
which were lighted at night-fall; and thus the joke, "addita 
ludibria/' of making famps of theni, was most barbarously put in 
practice. 



iw^.y 
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IdoVy 6s6i(ris frivTss a&\iov ^ffta;. 
*OpoiTe Tov Wcrnjvov, (io$ olxTpoog ^flo." Soph. Trach.'1095. 

The worrying by dogs appears to have been another mode of 
punishment, ta which the royal monster had recourse : but with 
this, or with the crucifixion, we have at present nothing to do. 
The difficulty to which I have alluded, consists in the broad 
furrow, ("LATus sulcus") in the sand, which has so much puzzled 
the commentators. 

' I will not trespass on your patience by examining the notions 
of those 'who faiicy that the melted fat of the poor suflferers 
[risum teneatis?] made the furrow. Nor will I repeat the 
absurd (soi-disant) emendations of the « Nifih^ jtclrpoiy,'* who 
would read media as an anapsest in the nominative, or allow 
deduces to fill the place of a dactyl. Such tradi carries its own 
refutation with it. " Those too,^ as Mr. Hodgson says, «« who 
can conceive Juvenal in this animated though obscure passage 
to have meant < besides being burnt, you plough the sand 
—you lose your labor,' (as he properly pys to th^ poets who 
write to please their patrons, in the seventh satire) may enjoy their 
conceit for me, without interruption." I will venture to apply to 
such annotators the line in question, in the sense to which they so 
absurdly wrest it; 

Whether, howevcfr, we suppose **sidcus^ to mean a trench for 
the reception of the fire which fell from the body, as the old 
Scholiast imagines ; or that like the Carthaginians [See Aul. Gell. 
III. 14.] the Romans put the supposed malefactors in a pit, ^' in 
terram dimidiatos defoderunt," in short, whatever be our inter- 
pretation of the passage, we must allow that there is a great incon- 
gruity between <« lucebis,^ in the future, and << deducis," or 
« deducit," in the present tense. This alone might lead us to 
suspect a corruption, to remedy which is the design of the altera- 
tion I am about to offer. 

I would, then, read ^^deducet/* and, taking ^^ lotus** as a sub- 
sTANTivE, adopt it as the agent of the verb. The insertion of the 
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preposition «« f«,** will give the right quantity to the first syllable 
of latus, and the line wiU stand tlms : 

£t latus in medi& mlcuin deducet arenk. 

^^Latus^ though with a widely difi^rent interpretation, is the 
reading of Schrevelius. , 

But here, I shall be asked, how the side of the sufferer could 
form this much-contested furrow. Let me, then, simply answer 
that I firmly believe the word « suJcus^^ mean& nothing more than 
the train of ligkt which the burning body would cast on the sand 
at night. The word is derived from Sxxogy a tract (deriv. ?Xx« 
traho) which was used very frequently to signify the course, tract, 
or train \train is from the French verb trainer, to draw] of a star, 
or Jlame, [See Constantine.] Virgil expresses the path or tract of 
a meteor by the word ** sulcus,** [JEn, ii. 697.] which Ainsworth 
renders «a stream of light." And in Statins we read "Delet 
sulcos iterata priores Orbital* We see, then, that, in the Greek 
and Latin languages, the same word signifies a tract and a furrow — 
in fact, I believe that a tract is the original meaning of both 
words : that it is so with respect to o\ko$, all the Ijcxica agree. 
It may be some confirmation of my theory, that the French word 
sillony a furrow, is poetically used for a flash of light, " un trait 
de lumierei" [Boyer.] Indeed the effect that would be produced 
by the light cast on the ground from a flaming body, would some- 
what resemble the streaks of light and shade produced by th^ 
f urrow9 of a fiallow field. 

I will only detain you whilst I remark. that if sulcus be supposed 
to signify an actual trench, I cannot comprehend the force of the 
word ^^deducit/* JOeducOj it is well known, signifies to bring or 
cast down : thus Horace, [Book v. Ode xiii. line 2.] " Imbres, 
Nivesque deducunt Jovem j" where M. Dacier very properly says, 
**la pluie entraine avec elle I'air (Jupiter)," and he quotes, 
<« Jupiter et Ixto descendet plurimus imbri," [Virg. Eclog. vii.] 
adding, after some similar citations which it is needless to transcribe, 
** C'est dans cette idee que les anciens ont appelU Jupiter xara* 
^Tt^vy qui descend.** Virgil also has « naves deducere" signifying 
to cast dffwUf or launch shifs. The sense, then, in which I 
would apply the word to the casting dcmm of light is, I think, 
perfectly justifiable \ but I can find no instance of deduco signi- 
fying tofurm^ digy open, 4^. as it has been usually interpreted 
here. 

lithFeb. 1812. 
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REVIEW OF tAe reviewers OF THE 

OPHION. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SiRy 

X iiAVB read some remarks made by the editor of the 
Literary Panorama, for September 1811, On the Ophion, or the 
Theology of the Serpent ; and the unity of God^ comprehending the 
customs of the most ancient people^ tvho tvere instructed to apply the 
subtilty of the serpent to thefaU<if man : I beg leave to make a few 
observations in reply. 

W^en any critic takes upon hiip the very arduous task of reviewing 
a work, it certainly is a duty he owes to the author and to the public, 
first, to understand what the author has written, which he cannot 
.do, unless he carefully reads every page of the work intended to be 
review^. It is his duty as an honest man : otherwise he may injure 
the cause of truth, and to a certainty he may injure the author, by 
fixing a, prejudice in the public mind, which, may stop the circu- 
lation of the work, as far as the influence of the reviewer can 
reach. I shall find very Iktle difficulty in proving that the 
editor of the Literary Panorama has reviewed the Ophion, 
before he has given himself time to understand it ; nay a great part of 
it cannot have been read by him when he wrote this curious article.* 

This gentleman charges me with asserting that, vsrhich I have 
"♦written positively to deny,, viz. that it was a crocodile which tempted 
Eve. His words are as^ follows -"And what is the creature for 
which Mr. Bellamy declares, in preference to the Simia of Dr. 
Clarke? — A rattle snake? Pshaw! — ^the sex may be tempted by 
rattles, but as to a rattle snake! the Cerastes ?- What ! horns ! in Eden ! 
— The Boa Constrictor ? - that is too bad ! no, gentle reader, a species 
of >vhich a beautiful specimen, well preserved and in good condition, 
may be seen in the British Museum — reclining — that is ~a — ^recum- 
bent—at the top of a staircase, with an immense bar of iron bolted 
through him from stem to stem, about thirty feet in length ! a sweet 
pretty tempter ! of immense jaw, but no tongue ! lithesome, limber, 
and of great agility in the water, but of slow movement on land : a 
species, which we should not have thought wiser than the wisest, of 
beasts, had not this learned sage asserted the fact : — in short, that 
delicate lizard, the crocodile ! ! all the world is seeking after some- 
thing new : here may. all the world be satisfied. But if Mr. B. knows 
any lady who has fancied, or could fancy a tempter in that crocodile, 
he has greatly the advantage of the whole Panoramic corps." 

It would have been more to the credit of this publication, called the 

Literary Panorama, if this gentleman had treated so serious a 

subject without levity. He certainly ought to have paid a better 

compliment to the female sex. I have not found in the course of my 

ejcperience tliat they are tempted tvith rattles, any more than mem. 
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But had he read the Ophiost, he would have found that I prove it to 
have been the settled opinion of the an<^i^nt' Jews, a .d of the imme- 
diate successors of the Aposties, that it was not a serpent, of any 
species, but that it was understood by them as an allegory. In pi jSr. 
he will find my conclusion to be consistent with this ancient authority. 
viz. llim it appears that it Jias been the cnstom of the primeval people^ 
and of the ancients y before and from the ttMe of MuseSy to consider these 
passages^ as containing a figurative description of the sensual passions in 
man^ by comparing them to those natural propensities in the serpent^ nohich 
is the mast sensual as loeU as the most subtle beast in creation. 

Had he even but read the Critical Review on the Ophion, for 
August, which came out a month before he published his critique, he 
might there have corrected himself, for these reviewers say ; " that 
the author of the Ophion observes in page 74. Eve tjoas beguiled^ or 
seducedjrom her notice simplicity by giving ivay to the sensual principle, 
and this senstud principle he supposes to be alLgorieaUu representea bu 
that sensual animal the serpent. It was, according to Mr. JBellaniy, the 
abuse of the sensual affections tJiat gave birth to sin in our first parents, 
and whichy says he, constitutes sin at this day. This was the prohibited 
JruitofuJiichtheyw^e not to eat** A better view of this subject in 
the Ophion could not have been given. 

In page 77^ of the Ophion he will also find, when he has leisure to 
read it, that the vulgar idea is exploded which is asserted by Dr. Clarke, 
viz. that this tempter was an infernal spirit from the bottomless pit : 
because we have no^ any authority from this, or any other part of 
scripture (when understood) for such an opinion. It is said in the 
Ophion, on those words, " dust shall thou eat all the days of thy Ufe, 
that they were not applied to Satan, because he is a spirit, an inhabi- 
tant of the infernal regions, he is immaterial, and does not eat mate, 
rial food ; he is etbrnal, consequently the words all the days of thy 
life, cannot be applied to him." 

^rom what has been said, the editor of the Literary Panorama 
may see what an unpardonable blunder he has made. I hope he will 
be a little- mere careful in future. A friend of mine, and a first-rate 
Hebrew scholar, called on this writer, and told him what an error he 
had made, in not understanding what the author of the Ophion had 
written^ however he could not believe but that I had asserted the 
tempter of Eve to be, what he is pleased to call, « a sweet pretty 
tempter,'^ until he opened the Ophion and convinced him that no 
such thing was asserted. 

This dashing writer quotes a passage from Mr. Maurice's Asiatic 
Researches, in his remarks concerning the Cabrian deities, which he 
thinks explains the whole. « In f utala, or the infernal regions, resides 
the sovereign queen of the Nagas, (large snakes or dragons) she is 
beautiful, and her name is Asyoruca, which means, she whose face is 
beautiful. The word Nagas is used in the double acceptation of large 
snakes, or dragons, and also of human beauty. We desire no further 
grant on this subject, than permission to suppose that these Nagas 
follow the customary law of^nature by existing in both sexes, that this 
sovereign queen has a royal consort, that he also resides in the infernal 
dominionsi and that he is a Nagas as well as the lady ; we be^ ^v> \s> 
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add his name^ which for want of better knowledge we translate 
SatanaSf and we ask, what is wanting to complete the character which 
in various parts of scripture, and for 3000 years past has been univer" 
M(% attributed to the tempter of Eve J' 

. This writer may see nrom the quotations I have given from the 
writings of the ancient Rabbies before Christ, that the vulgar opinion 
respecting the tempter, was so far from being unroersall^ attributed to 
the tempter of Eve, that the writers of greatest repute among them 
unequivocally declare it to have been the universal opiniofh 6x>m the 
beginning, and after the time of Moses, that it was the abuse of the 
sensual principle. The first Christian £sthers also have told us, " that 
it is a kind of insanity to suppose it to have been a literal serpent, and 
that \Otl^ Nachasht was the symbol of the sensual principle in man/' 

It does not appear, by this article, that this gentleman is much 
acquainted with the Bible, It is a mistake of his to .suppose' ^ that 
this male, and this beautiful female Nag^ who reside in the infernal 
regions, have been for 3000 years past universally attributed to have 
been the tempters of Eve/' Had this writer given himself time to 
understand die passage in the Asiatic Researches, he would have 
found it'perfectly consistent with what I have said in the Option, and 
what I have also said in the Class. BibL and Orient, JoumaU on that 
subject, viz. that this Nagas, or beautiful woman, with the Nagas, 
(or Nachash) or her royal consort, fell from their first state of happi- 
ness by disobeying the divine command, in choosing^ the improper 
gratification of the sensual principle. This is the meology of the 
Cabrian deities, an account of the fall of man agreeably to the original 
Hebrew, and which is additional proof, if any were necessary, to what 
is advanced in the Ophion, that this was the opinion Of the ancients 
before Christ. 

Now as I have shown in the Ophiok, that it was the opinion of the 
ancient Jewish Doctors before Christ, and of the first Christian fathers 
who immediately succeeded the Apostles, that the tempter was not a 
LITERAL SERPENT, but that it was used figuratively by them to repre- 
sent the subtle, sensual principle in man, it being the most subtle, and 
sensual beast in nature ; how is this gentleman justified in saying ? 
<< — Dr. Clarke has lately started a new hypothesis on the subject of me 
tempter, who beguiled our grandmother !Eve. Mr. Bellamy is dis- 
pleased with that, and starts another of his own.'' He is perhaps now 
sensible, if he has allowed himself time to read the Ophion, or the 
Classical Journal^ that / have not started an hypothesis of my otcm, but 
that it was the ancient belief that the teroptisr was neither a litera{ 
Serpent, a Mokket, nor a Crocodile. 



The CRITIC4X- Review. 

The Critical Reoietoers however have done me the justice to read 
and understand what I have written ; on which account they have 
formed diSerent conclusions from the writer in the J^ireiiART Fanq* 
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RAMA. When 'a society of reviewers, ^o have for a term of years 
supported the character of this periodical publication, have in s6 many 
instances approved of the arguments and doctrines contained in the 
Ofhion, it must have considerable influence with the intelligent 
reader, in recommending it to his serious attention. 

These gentlemen in their review of the Ophion, say, <* This publi- 
cation was occasioned by a recent attempt of Dr. Adam Clarke in 
his commentary on the third chapter of Genesis, to prove that the 
temptation of £ve in the garden of Eden was effected, not by a serpent 
according to the generally received opinion, but by a monkey of the 
Ourang-Outang species. Mr. Bellamy has combated this opinion of 
Dr. Adam Ch^ke * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ whose hypothesis has tlie misfortune 
to excite a propensity to ludicrous remark, very unsuitable to the 
gravity of the subject ; but we must do Mr. Bellamy the justice to 
say, that ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦he has been sparing of bis ridicule: 
he has discussed the subject with a very commendable seriousness. 
Dr. Clarke says, that if the tempter had been a serpent, it must 
before the fall have walked on its tail. But in reply Mr. Bellamy 
contends, that the monkey doe* not go on its belly any more than 
any other quadruped." 

After having generally approved of the doctrines contained in the 
Ophion respecting the Serpent, they observe, ** Dr. Clarke says," 
,< if it be an allegory, no attempt should be made to explain it, as it 
would require a direct revelation to ascertain tlie sense in which it 
should be understood :' yet his adversary is not deterred by this asser- 
tion from an attempt to unravel, the meaning of the apologue. He 
says p. 74. that * Eve was beguiled or seduced from her native 
simplicity, by giving way to the sensual principle,' and this sensual 
principle he supposes to be allegorically represented * by that sensual 
anim^' the serpent. It was, according to Mr. Bellamy, * the abuse 
of the sensual affections that gave birth to sin in our first parents, and 
which,' says he, * constitutes sin at this day. This w^stiieprohiinted 
Jruit of which they were not to eaL' 

Respecting the allegorical or figurative part of scripture, they have 
also made an observation as follows : '< Mr. B. thinks that * a great 
part of the scriptures are written in this allegorical style.' If we adopt 
this supposition, where shall we stop ?" I am constrained to assert 
that the scriptures have an allegorical signification in many partSt 
because they inform me. that this method of conveying knowledge 
was used by the inspired writers. The Apostle says respecting 
Isaac and Ishmael, Gal. iv. 24<. Which things were an allegory, Jbr 
these are the two covenants. And the ancient Doctors among the 
Jews, as well as the enlightened fathers who immediately, succeeded 
the Apostles, have said, as I have shown in the OphiOn, that the 
history of the serpent in Genesis signified the sensual principle in 
man. Therefore on reflection, I am of opinion^ if we are to under- 
stand the ancient writings, according to the customary meaning and 
appUcation of words, at the time such words ^ere so used and applied ; 
these gentlemen will not only see the propriety^ but the absolute 
necessity of receiving this account, not as ^ an historical account of 
facts capable of a satisfactory explanation" on the ground of thA 
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letter, not as an account of a real si? ake conversing with Eve, but 
according to the intention of the inspired writer, wlio was directed to 
apply the subtilty of the serpent to signify the original view of the 
fell. This is certainly calculated to impress the mind with a higher 
opinion of the sanctity of the scripture, than by supposing that a 
serpent was the agent employed to bring about the fall of man. 
Neither, (as I have observed) can it be allowd that it was Satan, 
because it is said, du^ shalt thou eat all the days of thy life : for he is 
an immortal spirit, consequently not subject to death, and being 
immaterial, does not eat material food. Therefore in answer to the 
question put by these gentlemen, Mr. B. thinks that «« a. great part 
of the scriptures are written in this allegorical style. If we adopt this 
supposition, where shall we stop ?" I reply, if we receive the scriptures 
in such passages, agreeably to the understanding of the inspired 
' writer as an ^egory, where nothing but allegory can possibly be 
understood, we shall stop at truth. 

I cannot suffer the remark made by these gentlemen concerning the 
allegorical meaning of the scriptures to pass unnoticed, where they 
say,, "if we adopt this supposition," because tlie contrary is suffi- 
ciently proved in the Ophion, and in the Classical Journal, to 
which I refer the intelligent reader. He will there find that a great 
part of the scripture is written in this most ancient aiid significant 
style, and cannot possibly be understood on the ground of the letter. 
From which it must necessarily appear that the charge of suppositiony 
which these gentlemen have injudiciously made, or of supposing that 
a great part of the scriptures are not written in the style of allegory, 
cannot be admitted. 

On the subject of the unity of God as it is defined in the Ophion, 
the Critical reviewers are more conclusive : they say, «« Mr. Bellamy 
talks of a trinity out of the divine nature, * as an absurdity,' and he 
defends * a trinity in the divine nature,* as more agreeable to truth ; 
that one * self-existent being could not possibly produce another self- 
existent being,' and that * consequently there cannot be two beings 
of the same self-existing essence/ Dr. A. Clarke says, * God is an 
infinite being, and cannot be confined to ariyformy so he can have no 
persona! appearance .•' Dr. Clarke when he wrote this was not probably 
aware how strongly it militates against many of the formulae of 
modem orthodoxy. But Mr. BeUamy in reply says that * the pro- 
phets declare him (the Almighty) to be in the form of man,' and 
then he asks exultingly, ' whether are we to believe the prophets, or 
Dr. Clarke ?'»' 
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These gentlemen have also read, and have understood, what I have 

written in the Ophion, before they ventured to send forth their remarks. 

I certainly am not displeased at what they have said on my 

aoticijjg the ng\j face of the monkey, as being ill calculated to syfi* 
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ceed in prevailing on the woman to disobey the divine comi 
because they have also qualified it by observing, " we think w 
his work in general." The public are much indebted to them f< 
fair and copious extracts they have given from the Ophion, by 
a true judgment- may be formed respecting, its merits or der 
After havmg selected, in the most judicious and striking m 
those passages which relate to the serpent as signifyiifg, bj; vi 
^legory, the sensual principle in man, they conclude these re 
by saying, " We have given the opinions of our author on this s 

' in his own words ; they who are not disposed with him jto consid 
passage as merely allegorical, cannot however fail to be pleased 
the historical ability, bv which the natural subtilty of the serpen 
the veneration in which it was held* by the ancient pagan n: 
are established. His endeavor to apply his learning to allegori 
account of the fall is, at least, ingenious: and upon a subj< 
mysterious, so far removed from the limited comprehension of 
vnll be listened to, or rejected, with various degrees of attent 
disapprobation." 

On the subject of the unity of God, the Anti- Jacobin reviewer 
also enabled the public to fomj an opinion by giving pointed e^ 
They say, ** We unite with Mr. Bellamy in reprobating the v 
which Dr. Glarke would aflFect to account for the phrase of, . 
make man in our image, even if it be freely conceded that the H 
noun -Efo^2w is plural, and that the passage is rightly transla 
our common version. —The notion of the Trinity stated by Mn Be 
Is, in our opinion, much more correct than any thing to be fou 
the subject in Dr. Clarke's annotations, because it is more scrij 
and we have pleasure in offering it to the attention of our re 
* It is certain without controversy that the true doctrine of the 
tures on this subject is, — ^That there is one God, operating in 
distinct char/.cters ; that the ineffable Deity cannot be known, o 
only as he has been pleased to embody his glory in the I 
Human of Christ, who in his divine body, is the visible manife: 
of God-; in visible human form, independent of created matter, 
visible medium in whom the fulness of the Godhead dwells bo 
Through whom he made the worlds, — and by whom he red 
man. This is the view which the Apostle had of the i 
Trinity in Unity, in one divine human form, even Christ 

JbUcyvoed them through the wilderness, which he confirms in thoa 
memorable words, Jbr in him dtoelleth all the fulness of the 
head bodily. Thus he understood that the Godhead was the Fi 
who dwells in Christ, as the soul dwells in the body of mai 
Father fhat dtoelleth in me. He doeth the tvorks. So that consii 
with the express declaration of scripture, if I may be allowt 
expression, and it were possible to speak with that reverence 
the subject requires, the body of the Father is the Son, the 
essence or soul of the Son is the Father, and the Holy procj 
from the. Father and the Son, which creative influence mafn 
the visible creation, and by perpetual influx supports, the unive 
the Holy Spirit.' This is the scriptural doctrine of the 1 
mahitained by our church, and this is the doctrine we ^x^ ds 
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should prevail. We purposely avoid entering into the minute cnti-' 
cisms of our author, by which he properly exposes the absurd, we had 
almost saidy the inipious assumption of Dr. Clarke^ that to show that 
man * toas a master'piece of GoiPs creation^ all the persons in the GodU 
head are represented €ls united in council and effort to produce this 
astonishing creature* On the whole, we agree with Mr. JBellamy, in 
his fi;eneral remarks on the annotations of Dr. Clarke^ which we read 
as they ^ame out ; and we shall close this article by expressing our 
approbation of the passage with which our author takes his leave of 
the doctor. 

* In what this industrious writer (Dr. Adam Clarke) has hitherto 
saidy I cannot find that he has illustrated any di£ficult or controverted 
passages — ^nothing hitherto is advanced to sUence the objections of the 
deist — no contradictions, nor inconsistencies, as they stand in the 
translation of the book of Genesis, reconciled, no satisfactory attempt 
to remove the veil of sophistry and false philosophy, which the enemies 
of the bible have drawn over the face of truth ; he has not so far 
looked over the gloomy mountains of error, by contending for the 
faith delivered to the Apostles, Fathers, and Bishops of the Christian 
churches respecting the Trinity; but he calmly swims down the 
unruffled stream of popular opinion, except in the solitary instance of 
adopting the monkey for the serpent to bring about the fall of man.' " 

JOHN BELLAMY, 
London, ' 
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As Mr. B., though he displays a great extent of research^ seems 
to have been unacquainted with the following rare work, Christo- 
phori Jugusti Heumanni Poecile, sive Epi .stated miscellaneee ad 
literatissimos tevi nostri viros, published at Halle in 1729, in three 
volumes of thick duodecimo, we think that we shall botfi gratify 
him, and convey some useful information to the more youthful 
part of our readers, by extracting from this great storehouse of 
biblical and classical criticism the subsequent passages, for the 
length of which we shall make no apology. 

In the remarks on Cornelius Celsus de Arte dicendi, tom. 1. lib. S. 
p. 391. we have the subsequent passage : " Occasionem hanc non 
dimitto docendi ssepius to sic, tit coaluisse in sicut : apud Cic. 1. 1. 
d^ offic. c- -x sic scribe, Itaque illorum fines sic,, ut ipsi di^esser* 
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nnty terminavit: ibid. c. 41. legito, Sicy ut aliquo honore : apud 
eund. 1. de SenecL c. 19. hunc in modum lege, Senes autem sic, 
ut sua sponte, caetera : rursus in ejus Orat. pro Cluent. c; S. ita 
scribi oportet, Quasi hoc tempore hac causa primtim dicatur sic, 
uti dicitur: in Curtiil. 4. c. 3. n. 16. itidem haec vera est scrip- 
tura, Classem sic, uti dictum est, paratam circumire urbemjubei : 
et 1. VII. c. 5.* n. 12. J'unc poculo pleno sic, ut oblatum est, reddito: 
etiam apud Ovid, in Ep, Acontii quintus versus ita scribendus est. 

Quid pudor ora subit? nam sic^ ut in sede Diancb '/ 

(ubi Cydippo pomum ab* Acontio inscriptum legerat, id quod ipsa 
in hac epist. rursus narrat Ovid. v. 97. 99. 206. 213.) 

Suspicor ingenuas erubuisse genas : 

addo locum Curtii 9. 7. 10. ita interpungendum, Ille sic, ut 
nudatus erat, pervenit ad Groicos" 

Again, — « Illo Fabri Lexico non memorari, les^at tones poni ' 
solere pro legatis: lubet itaque afferre plura loca ad id faciendum 
manifestum: Com. Nep. 15. 6.^. legatio7ium conventu. Liv. i. 
IX. c. 10. et 1. 28. 5. Idem 1. 3. 47. simili modo, Cum ingenti 
advocatioue pro cum perrnultis advocatis: et Cic. c. xi,Me ISenec- 
tute, Tantas cUentelas fxo tot clientes : Curt. 8. 1. 10. c.ix. n.27. 
QuintiL Dial. c. 39. 6. Flor. 1. i. c. 18. n. 5. ii.6.7. in. 1. 6. 3. 
n. 17.: monendum praeterea mihi videtur esse hoc dicendi genus 
origine Graecum : i^ Sacro Scrip. Lmc. 14.32. haec legas, irpstrfinav 
airoTTsikoL^, mittens legatos: in Far. Hist, -ZEl. 1. 1. c. 21. legati 
vocantur dyyiKmJ* 

Again, — De Cyria Joannis, torn. 3. 1. 1. p. 20. •' Res publica 
baud raro significat commodum reip. sive civitatis. Com. Nep. in 
Attico VI. 2. Gerere honores e re p. Cic. de Sen. c. 4. qua contra 
rem p. (i. e. contra reip. salut,): id. Orat. post Redit. in Sen, c. 3. 
Desperatione reip., i. e. salutis publica, uti dixit I. de Amic, c. 24. 
Hujus salus desperanda est: rursus Orat. pro M. Marcello c. 6. 
Specie qnadam rei non satis cepit annotator Gronovius." 

Again in torn. 3. 1. in. p. 364. in Emendat. Lactantii. ^* QuiS' 
(mater imperatoris) cum esset, dapibus sac rificabat pane quotidie, 
ac vicariis suis epu/as exhibebat : — vicanis pro vicarii^ rescriptum 
voluisse et Grxv. et Toll., cum ibi nuper legebam, prope aberat, 
quin cum Donato (testis hujus rei Hieronymus est, Donati dis« 
cipulus. Comment, in Ecciesiasta: c. 1.). exclamarem— ^re^fi^, qui 
ante Hos nostra dixerunt : usque adeo mihi gratulabar, cum nem- 
ine duce scripturam illam, quam genuinam esse nemo dubitare 
debet, inveniebam : verum satis nunc habeo meam istam emenda- 
tionem confirmari suffragio virorum clarissimorum : adjungere 
tamen libet nonnihil de vocabulo illo rariore, cujus vix unicum ex- 
emplum exhibet etiam novissima Lexici Fabri editio : utitur ea 
Cic. pro L. Ftacc. c. 3. TimoUtes ille vif^anus, inquit, homo non 
modo nobis, sed ?te inter suos quidem notus : occurrit eadem vox. vx 
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Reinesii Imcrip-y idque bis 1. 1. n. 140. et 1. 10. n. 13. apud 
Griiter. etiam Insvriptio secundae paginse 92. exhibet Vicanos vici 
pacts: sc. quemadmodum ab urbe factum est urbanus: ih 
oppido oppidan us, sic a vico vie anus : ac valde credo, in Cic 
is quoque Catone cum c. 7. tirni c. 14. pro vicinis rescribi opor- 
tere vicanos: utrumque, quaeso, locum inspice, et, an recte 
conjecerim, delibera : priore igitur sic lego : Possum nominare 
ex a^ro Sabino rusticos Romanos, vicatios et familiares meos: 
posteriore ita : Qute quidem in Sabinis etiam per sequi soleo, convi- 
viumque vicanorum quotidie compleo : denique et Sammarthano id 
verbi restituendum puto in libro Ehgiorum 3. 13. 2.. postquam 
enim praedixerat, Postellum in quodam Normanniae vico natum 
esse, subjicit, earn muitos v'ltce annos in vicanorum (ita, inquam, 
pro vicinorum scribo, vel potius ab auctore scriptum existimo) 
liberis erudiendis traduxisse : nee indignum fuerit observatu, vici 
incolas a Xenophonte 1. iv. de Evped, Cyri p. 331 . vocari noiiuka; 
et prarfectum vici xaju,af>;^v, ac Leunclavium, virum -Latine doe- 
tissimum, in Latina istius loci interpretatione xeojx/ra;, reddidisse 
vicanos.^* We will add that Gesner in his Thesaurus cites «* Cic. 
de Divin. 1. 133. c. 58. Nofi vicanos aruspices, non de circo 
dstro/ogos, ex poeta:" Ernesti says in his Index Latinitatis^ 
<< Ficanusj qui in vico habitat: Flacc. 3. — y. Graev. ad h. 1. ; s^d 
Div. 1. 58. vicani haruspices sunt qui in vicis versantur, eosque 
pervagantur, quaestus causa, ut in circis astrologi." 

Again in Programma quo 'Auroram Musis amicam Constanti* 
nopoli nuper ortam contemplatuvy &c. Tom. 3. L. 2. p. 295. 
^ Proveniunt orn tores novi, stulti adolescentuli : haec veteris poetae 
Naevii verba, a Cicerone in libello de Senectute* producta inmemo- 
riam milu redeunt, invitaturo doctos Gottingae incolas ad audiendos 
novos oratoreSf eosdemque adoiescentes : nee vero morem hunc 
producendi in publicum oratores adoiescentes, vituperare in animum 
induxerat Naeviu^ : aliud longe innuit oratorum genus, consiliarios 
rerum publicarum democraticarum, pro concione verba facientes 
de rebus maximis, eKxKYja-taarTois Aristoteli (Rhet, 1. 17.) dictos, 
Ciceroni (Orat, iv. in Catil. c. 5.) concionatores, h. e. oratores po- 
liticos: ab his sc, si fuerint adoiescentes, nee provectior aetas et 
experientia frigus quoddam et sanitatem induxerit afiectibus, 
Maximas iabcf actus fuisse resp. et Cic eodem* loco vere scribit, 
et exemplis pluribus pulchre condocet historia." 

Agzin in jidditamenta ad Tursellinum Edition?^ Schwarziana 
tom. 2. 1. 2. p. 178. " Admodum aetati adjectimi. Cic. de Offic. 2. 

' OiiiisL comma, inter duo postrema verba noimullis in editionibus inteijecta ; 
ac recte omitti snbjecta proxima verba facile docent 

^ Contra a senibus, inquit, sustentattB sunt reap, et restUuta : ibidein cnm addit. 

Apud Ldicedani, eos^ qui amplias. magistratum gererent, nominates fuisse SENES, 

observo (qnod praeterituin esse video a Ciceroniani hujas loci illastratoribos) loca- 

p}etes Bjm rd testes esse Xcnoph. atque Aristot, ilium HiiA. Gr. L. 3. p. 494. et 

z*,.aeZ^ci«/, Hep. p. 684. huttc L 2. Polit. c. 7. uterque enim senatores Lacommi 
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13. et de ^wwV. c. 27. admodam adolescem. Quintil. de. Cans. 
con: Eloq. 1. 3. et Tac. Hht. 4. 5. 3. et Curtius vii. 2. 12. et 
9. 19. admodam j avert is. Liv. 31.28. admocam poet: vel ideo 
hxc dicendi formula, quae observetur, digna est, quod et Nizolius 
earn neglexit in !/V*6^fiwro sue." Add to this list deSen.c.i>, 
jJdmodam gratidem nalu. Gesner in his The^. says : " Cam nu» 
merisjungunt historici, hoc videatur indicare, nn nit rain mtis exac^ 
tarn ease, et prope ad ilium modum, qaem indicont arredere. Caes. 
iJ. G. 5. 40. Turres admodam cxx. eicitaatar, Liv. 22^24f. et 27. 
30 et 4?4. 43. Curt. 4. 9. 24. et 4. 12. 6. : etiam ad tempus sic 
refertur Liv. 43. 13. Exacto admodam mease fedruario. Epit. Liv. 
55. Decern annos admodam hahens, Justin. 7.2.6. Post jnenses 
admodam septem : sic de aetatibus Sen. de brevit. vita 7. Quas- 
dam ex his (artibus) paeri admodam percepisse visi sunt : add. 
Quinct. 12. 6. l.sic Flor. 2. 6. 10. Admodum pn^textatus : ipse 
Cic. pro liabir. perd, 21. Qu. Catulus admodam adolescens,'^ 
Emesti in his lad. Lat. cites Phil, v. 17. Majores nostri, veteres 
iUi admodum antiqai. " Cum maxime. Optime de hac particula 
meritus est Zinzerling. qui totum ei caput xxii. Promubsidis sux 
criticre dicavit : eo duce de eadem particula nonnihil protulerunt 
Freinshem. in Indice ad Flor. v. Maxime, et Graev. ad Cic. Off. 2. 
7. : observata et mihi sunt baud pauca veterum loca,quibus usurpa- 
tur ilia particula: promo nunc ea, monens prius, non eundem 
ubique sensum ferre istam particulam, quod quidem Zinzerlingio 
persuasum fuit, sed notiones ejus esse plures: manifestum id ex- 
emplis fiet: primo igitur significat hoc ipso tempone, inprtBsenti : 
Seneca Ep. 12. dentes illi cummaxime cddant : loquitur de puero 
ejus aetatis, qua dentes solent excidere : idem Ep. 55. A gesta- . 
tione cummaxime venio: Idem. 1. 3. de BeneJ\ c.S. 14 tempus, 
q-uod cummaxime transit : hoc sensu F]oro2. 16. 3. 

restituit banc particulam Zinzerling. nee justa f'reinshemio causa 

fuit, ei repugnandi : — — : : altera notio ejus particular est, ut 

significet quammaximo studio et ardent issimo : sic. Cic. Off*. 2. 7. 
Quern (loquitur de Jul. Caes.)ari»/s oppressa pertulit civitas, paret" 
que (sic enim legendum judico pro paret qua) cummaxime mortuo : 
Seneca Ep. 7. qui atmmaxime concinnamus ingenium, h. e. qui 
ioto pectore in id imumbimusy ut mentem nostrum componamus ad 
virtutis normam : Curt. v. 7. 2. Seneca Ep. 13. Id. 23. et 55. 
video te cummaxime, audio, h, e. video te et audio tanquam pron 
sentissimum : Tacit. Hist. 1. 84. 5. Ideta 4s. 55. 6. Capi cummaxi- 
me urbem, h. e. nunc maxime, si unquam, Romam haberi posse 
pro urbe capta: ct 4. 58. 5 eodem sensu, Tolerant cummaxime 
inopiam: rursus c Q5. 3.. Liv. 40. 32. 1. Tac. Hist. 1. 29* 5.: 
haec habui, qux Zinzerlingio adjicerem exempla: nunc eandem 
iltam particulam tribus locis reddam, unde librarioriyn culpa ex- 
ciderat : lego igitur sic in tJurt. 3. 4. 14. Cm* (urbi) turn cummaxi' 
me Persa subjiciebarU ignem : deinde apud Liv. 1. 50. sic rescrihiQ^ 
Hiec a. a. e.p. cum ^ecbVioDMCHfirnHLxime dlw^rerel, wfc^t-Kj^w^ 
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Tarquinim :■ deniqtte apad Gc. de Senectute c. xi. sic scribendum 
censeoy Causarum iUusirum^ quascunque defendi, nunc cummaxi- 
me eoirficio oratitmrn: editoitt est nunc quam maxime: ultimo 
loco tacere non possum, rideri mihi hancce particulam fuisse 
Latinitads non eruditx, sed plebeix \ non enim habet ea in 
Latina lingua sui similem : quis eium dixit veterum cum optime, 
cum doctissime i Atque haec luiud dubie causa est, cur ea particu- 
la in scriptis aureae aetatis tarn raro, in sequentis aevi libris tarn 
crebro sit obvia : suspicor autem, plebeiam illam dictionem ortam 
fuisse ex ilia pereleganti formula, Vt cum maxime :Cic. (quern loc. 
jamTurscUin. produxitp. 610J in ep. quadam adfratrem^ Domus 
celebratur^ ut cum maxime: Ter. Hec, 1. 2. 40. Hanc Bacchidem 
amabat, ut cum maxime^ turn Pamphilus : deinceps vulgus ro ui 
omisit, et pro ul cum maxime dixit cummaxime : postremo ipsa no* 
tione mutata, particula ista plebeia usurpari coepta est pro hoc ipso 
tempore.'^ We refer our readers toEmesti's Ind. Lai., who is very 
full and complete on this particle. 

Again, in p. 182. of die same volumes, ^^Quodsciam. Flaut. 
Meuach. 3. 2. S5. Non adepolego te, quod sciam, unquam ante 
hunc diem vidi: Cic. Offic, 3. 14. Nutue, quod sciam, inqidt Hie. 
Corn. Nep. in Aristide 1.2. quodqmdem nos audierimus : Cic. in 
£jaL c. 27. Nunquam ilium ne minima quidem re offindi, quod 
quidem senserim : Lir. 5. 34. Alpes nulla dum via, quod quidem 
continens memoria sit, superatas: quanquam fateor mendosum 
mihi hunc locum videri, meque rescribere gesdre. Quod quidem 
proditum fnemofia sit, Tac. Hist, S, 75. 3. Quod inter om- 
nes constiteritf ante principatum Vespasiani, decus domus penes 
Sabinum erat. Curt. viii. 12. 9. atque h«c quidem m%i re^erta 
sunt elegantis hujus formulae ^empla : minoris est elegandae, cum 
in singular! Plin. 1. 25. c. ^. Antea condiderat solus apud nos, 
quod equidein invent?^ 

Again in p. 184. «^ Et diias de eodem subjecto cfitersas causas 
innuens : haec observado utilis est ad multa veterum loca recte in* 
terpretanda : unde eam illustravi permultis eiemplis in Actis Eru- 
ditorum A. 1716. p. 455 et 456. : quae postea reperi exempla, hue 
libet adscribere : Curt. 8. 3. 14. et 5. 5. 14. Plin. 1. 5. Ep. 1. Cic. 
Ol/ic. 2. 7. O rnisemm, quijideliorem et barbarum^ et stigmatiam 
putaret quam cofijugem: de Senect, c. 11. Appius et seneXy et 
cacus. Orat. pro L. Uacco, c. 28. Pro Deiot. c. 6. et medico 
callido, et servo fdeli, h.e. ei, qui simul medicus cMidus, et ser- 
vus;fideliseraty 

Again, in p. 185. ^< Haudsane. Adeo frequens Cmtio est haec 
particula, ut Curdana vocari mereatur : nd. cl. Emesd 1. de Par-' 
ticulis Curtianis p. 101. nee alibi me tim reperire recordor, msi 
tfi Catone Ciceronis c.2S. : Uem mm Mi«e habet in prooemio ad Pa^ 
radoxa, CatOf inqoiens, ea setUit, quit non sane probantur in 
^jK^Mf,^^ Add to ihe$e instances de Sen. c. t. Rem haud 
^^--ds^a'/em, aod Tmg. Niit. S. 76. fl^nd ntne spenftcndas vir. 
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We would recommend to Mr. B;\ to. incorporate the notes 
of Emesti, and of Facciolati, and ^^.^throyv the supplemen- 
tary notes into their proper places, as it ig . inconvenient^ to 
refer to so many diiFerent parts of a book. We think too that the 
notes on various readings should be placed under the text ; and, 
as a great portion of his own notes contains more learning, than 
the youthful student, to whom this work will be partijcularly use^ 
ful, can be supposed to be capable of digesting, we would suggest 
to Mr. B. the propriety of putting into an alphabetical glossary 
the explanations of words, which he has diligently collected from 
the best sources of information, of inserting the interpretations of 
difficult passages between the text itself, and the notes on various 
' readings, and of placing at the end of the text the remainder 
of his own notes, which are more adapted for the learned and 
curious reader. We must not fail to notice that Mr. B. has added 
five indices to hia little work j 1. A List of ancient Authors cited, 
illustrated, or corrected in the Notes \ 2, Of Critics, Authors, and 
Books cited, illustrated, or corrected; S. Of Ellipses explained; 
4. Of Words and Letters confounded in the MSS ; 5. Of Phrases, 
and Terms illustrated. The Appendix contains ; 1. Remarks on 
the Origin of ±he Latin Conjunctions ; 2. Of the Latin Prepositi- 
ons ; 3. On the comparative Affinity of the Welsh to the Latin \ 
4. Of the Persian to the Latin j 5. Of the Lithuanian to the Latin j 
6. Of the Sclavonian to the Latin ; 7. Of the Sanscrit to the 
Latin. Of these we intend to extract into a future number of the 
Classical Journal, both the Essay on the comparative Affinity 
of the Welsh to the Latin, in which we observe some reference 
to the Essay of Celta in. our fifth number, and the Essay on the 
comparative Affinity of the Sclavonian to the Latin, which con- 
cludes with some very curious remarks communicated to Mr. B. 
by Mr. Patrick, who has adorned our pages with so^ many learned 
articles. The two erudite Essays of Mr. Patrick, which close this 
singular book, comprise these subjects; 1. The Extinction of 
the Latin Language, and itSL successor, the Provencal, or Ro- 
mance; 2. A brief History of the Latin Tongue, its Greek, or 
^£olian Origin in Asia and Lydia, the Greek Origin of its Letters, 
the Cause of its Death, its Successor, the Proven9al. 
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t OUR Correspondfipkt -oibjeot^to die govemivent of 'A;^iX- 
, , r xixtu "lallpw," &ayji.Jb^,».**that;>^^r.X;«^«i> may be* 
rendered to dismiss thy ang^rj but,Ti^enja nojon in .the dative or accu- 
sative is connected with ibis vkvht io . denote iii o6iect or end of the 

voL.v. Np.x. ;: ' ' ^ ' . ^ 
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motion implied in it, fuitfiiv does not mean to dismiss, but to 
4end, to throtv, to transfer; and the sense of the phitise 'A;^j«aa«7 
fufiifMv ^?i«9 would be, to hurl thy anger at Achilles^ a signification the 
yery reverse of that which these critics put upon the word/* Your 
correspondent takes for granted the very thine he ought to prove. 
If therefore 'A;c*aaim* denotes the object of toe motion implied in 
fMdifUf, the meaning will be to hurl at Achilles I! viz. if Achilles is 
the object hurled at, he is the object hurled at. Very concisely 
proved! 

XoMf 'A;c«XAir/ in this place can signify nothing but his anger for 
, or towards Jchilles. In II. E. 50- Agamemnon says to Nestor : 

where we should translate h 4vfcS ^aXhtrrett IfMi ;^«Aoy, are pondering 
in their mind anger towards me : the meaning of the author is no 
other than this. 

For fear however lest your jcorrespondent should; with a sagacity 
peculiar to himself, point out a new way of imderstanding the 
passage, and render it thus ; The Greeks in their mind are throfwing 
against me their anger ; we will, for the sake of giving him information, 
acquaint him wim an idiom of which he may be ignorant: the 
exjpression fiuXXi(r6ect if (p^i<r} or h tvftS occurs repeatedly in the 
Iliad; and we recommend to your correspondent to peruse the 
following lines ; ^^AXo §1 Tdi Iqita, o-u 8* lv\ ^gscr) PoiXXso (rri(riv, 

OS J)jy ouS' OLtJTog ^vipov jSejj, ocK\ol toi ^8>} 
"Af/} 7ra^6(rTi)xsy iuvaros xa) fx,oiga xgara/i}, 
Xepa) SaftiVT '-^p^iX^oj oifx,viJi,ovog AloLnttao. 
Having now removed these objections, let us proceed to the 
passage itself. From the beginning of his speech ''Cl «•<>«••< x. t. A. 
down to the 274th line inclusive, Nestor addresses himself to Aga- 
memnon and Achilles jointly ; from the 275th Mu'ti rv riff, %. r. X. 
to the 276th inclusive, he speaks to Agamemnon only ; and then 
from the 277th, Min rv, UftXtlh, «. r. A. to the 281st inclusive, he 
addresses himself to Achilles : turning himself again suddenly to Aga- 
menmon, he says, 'Arpei^vi^ <ru 8s •n'aOg reov {uivos* awToig ff/ooys 

AltTdOlL '^;^lAX?i |*60g^5V ^oXov* 

which we thus translate; «< Agamemnon,- do you stay your rag^, 
and in the next place, I entreat you to lay aside your secret hatred 
towards Achilles.'* 

By ^ifcs the poet means the rage which he showed upon the 
spot; but x^X6i must be considered equivalent to simuUas. X«A«?. 
•JW 65r<^fHi says Hesychius. Umvuf fthn and faSi^cu ;g<)A«f are 
therefore two diflPerent things : the fiit^g might be checked, while 
the ;^j«A*? still existed, so tliat ecvrei^ is here highly proper in the 
sense of deinde. 

,^ Your correspondent, in his version of the passage^ has 

given Xtatr6ftMt a future signification. « But do thou," says he, 

" dismiss thy anger, and I iviil supplicate," &c. We hope he knew 

better than to mistake such words as xlmfuih «i5*^, &c. for 

futures. 

Bjr ihe way, we cannot help recalling to the miuds of our reader* 
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Person's note on the Orestes, (1. 614.) " Cum subit6(says the Profes- 
sor) sermonem ad aliupi ab alio convertimus, primo nomen poni- 
mus, deinde pronomen, deinde particulam." How exactly is this 
remark verified in the instance before usj 'ArjiiJu, ox» Jg, «. t. A. ,Your 
cortrespondent perhaps does not allow such niceties in the Greek 
language, and could not perhaps discriminate between 'At^ii'J^, arh ^ 
and 'Ar^fi%) ^e 0^. 

IV. As to his objection about the usage of fy«— " The pro- 
nouns 8y« and ffv, it is well known, are never used in connection widi a 
verb of the first or second persons, except for the sake of emphasis^ 
except where the subject of discourse is contrasted vath some other 
person or persons expressed or implied in the context. On this 
principle," &c. If he will turn over the leaves of any Greek author, 
he will find that Jive instances of these pronouns will occur un- 
efhphatiCf where one will occur emphatic. This is equally the' case 
in Latin. 

Having now pointed out the mistakes of which your corres- 
pondei^t has been guilty, we once more restore to the public, 
un-contradicted, the joint interpretation of Porson, Brunck, and 
Heyn^.— 1811. V. L. 
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Account qfafew Books just sold by Auction at the Roxburgh Collection. 

'Belphin Classics, 67 vols. 4to. [Duke of Norfolk] 504J. — Ciceronis Episf. 
ad Alt RomaB. 1470. [Sir M. Sykes] 1891.— Aulus Gell. Ed. Prin. Romse. 1469. 
[Mr.Nicol] 331. 128. — Macrobins, Ed. Prin. Ven. Jenson. 1472. [Mr. Heber] 
121. 5s.— Callimachns, Ed. Prin. Florence, 1472. [Mr. Payne] 6SI.— Morlini 
Novellae, Neapolis 1520. [Mr. Triphook] 48l.»— 11 Decamerone di Boccacio, 
Ed. Prin. Ven. Valdarfer, 1471. [Marq. of Blandford] 22601.— Recueil des 
Histoires de Troyes, par Raoiil Le Fevre, printed with the same types as those 
used by Caxton, [Lord Spenser] 1161. lis. — The Recueil of the Historyes of 
Troye, bv Raoul Le Fevre, translated and printed by Caxton, [Mr. Ridgewayl 
10601. — History of Blanchardyn and Eglayntyne, printed by Caxton, [Lord 
Spens<^r] 2151. 5s. — The Booke of the Fay t of Armes and of Chyvaliye, printed 
by Caxtdn, [Mr. Nomaville] 3361. — Gower's Confessio Aniantis, Caxton, 1493. 
tMr. Payne] 3361.— The Mirfour of the World, Caxton, 1480. [Mr. Nomaville] 
3511. 15s. — A Translation of Cicero on Old Age, printed by Caxton, [Mr. 
Nomaville] 1151.— The Festival, printed by Caxton, in tviro columns, [Lord 
Spenser] 1051.— The Pfonffytable boke for Mane's Soul, called the Chastysing 
of Godde's Children, printed by Caxton, [Lord Spenser] 1401.— Lyft of Seynt 
Katherin of Senis, printed by Caxton, [Mr. Clarke] 951.— Sbakspeare^s Plays, 
fol. 1623. [Mr. Nomaville] lOOL— The veray trew History of Jason, printed at ^ 
Andewarpe, by Gerard Leeu, 1492. [Mr. Ridgeway] 941. lOs. — Voyage de 
Breydenbach Lyon, 1488. [Mr. Ridgewaj'] 841.— Collection of Old Ballads. 
3 vols, folio, [Mr. Harding] 4771. 13s.— The Calendar of Shyppers, folio, printed 
at Paris, 1503. [Mr. Nomaville] 1801.— Sessions Papers and Trials at the Old 
Bailey, from 1690. to 1803. 2 vols, in fol. and 80 vols. in4to. [Mr. Reed] 3781.— 
A Discourse of English Poetrie, by W. Webbe, 1586. [Mr. Triphook] 64l.— 
The Passetyme of Pleasure, by Stephen Hawys, printed by Wynkyn deWorde, 
1517. [Mr. Dibdin] 811.— The Exeinple of Verlii, by Stephen Hawys, W. dc 
Worde, 1530. [Mr. Rice] 601. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogus Librorum olim penes R. Bentleium, nunc in 
HcsEo Britannico adservatorum, qiioram margiDibiis adscripts 
■uuta manu turn ipsiua Bsntleii tuiii atiorum Viroruin Doctornni 
Vante Lecliunes et Emendationes. ' 

Noynn Testamrntum— Stephaiii 1597 

Philoitratiu, Marelli Vta'a, 1608 

Steptninu de Urbibas, Xylaudri *■ ■ ■ Basil, 156& 



DionysiiudeSitaOrbis fiuU, 

Horatioa, Bentteii 

IJicretiiu, Fabri Sdniar, 166t 

Nictiomachi Arithmetica Pans, 1536 

Plantua, Farei Fnocf. 16S3 

OvidJHS, Burmanni '■ Amtt. 1787 

Virgiliiu, ValckenaerU Anwt. 1646 

Octoeo tt htfra. 

Arrlunu 1539 

Auku Oellim, Stcphani , 1585 

Boetfiiiu > Aotwerp, 1607 

C*peII» $«tyricoD, Orotii 

Ciceronu Tosculana Diipatatio, Davis 

rolontella : 1595 

Comicorum Fragmtota ' 1573 

Epigramdiata Vel. 

Epifitola Critica ■ Cant. 1723 

Florilegiuin Epigram. Poet. Aid, 15S1 

Besiodiu Vec. 1530 

Hontitu, Kutgenii ' 

' Heinaii L Bat. 

lAcamu, Orotii (duo exemplaria) 1614 

■ 16*7 

Ani»t 1658 

Macrobios, Pontani • L-Bat. 16S8 

Nanim Marcetltu Paris, 1614 

'Ofi-nitu 'EfiynT,; ^rg. 1539 

Ovidiiu, N. Heimii ^ Eliev. 1666 

PlialaridiK Epistolai • ■ Oiou 

Pluednu .; Amrt. 1698 

..-^ Bunoanni ' ■■■• 

Pindanis, Port! ■ 

■> i,. Francf. 1541 

PrniDs etJuvenalis Heildelbei;g, 

Prndtnliua, Ueiosii - 

Hlietores Grxci -. I5«g 

Seneca, Scriverii L. Bat. 16>0 

Amst. iOSi 

Statiiu, Gevartii ■■■■» 

SenecK SentetitJE, Scaligeri I-Bat. 1708 

SuetDnina, GrDdovii ,L. Bat. 1698 

Oittvii' Amit. 1697 

^rii^ et' Catonii Sentf Dtix '. L. Bat. 

TteocrLm* 1553 

Velleius l'dtercalii<^ ■ - 16T8 

Vaiaiiu JUaximaa, Coieri Fnucf. 1601 
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PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 
In One Volume, OctavQ, by John Mitford, A. B. the AchiUeis of Statiu$: 
with the collations of seTeral MSS. and some editions whose readings have not 
been given before, particularly two very scarce ones belonging to Lord Spencer. 
This work is intended to be followed by the Thebais. 

In November will be published, by subscription^ in Two Volnmes, Quarto, 
(by express permission,) under the immediate auspices of. His Royal Highness 
George Augustus Frederic, Prince Regent of the United Kingdom, and tq be 
dedicated to the Right Honorable Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford ; a new Translation (in Rhyme) of *' The Nature qf Things,** a 
Didactic Poem, in Six Books ; by Titus Lucretius Cams, with Preface, Life of 
the Author, Dissertation on his genius, philosophy, and morals; and Notes 
Comparative, Illustrative, Historical, and Scientific. By Thomas Busby, Mus. 
Doc. Cantab. 

The work to be printed on a beautiful wove royal quarto, hot-pressed, with an 




be paid on the delivery of the work) to Nob-subscribers, Five Guineas. 
A few copies will be printed on rich imperial paper, price Six Guineas.-^ 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, intending to honor this work with their patronage, are 
requested to favor the Translator with their names as early as convenient, 

mentioning which paper they prefer. No. 36, Queen-Anne Street West, 

Cavendish Square, London-. 

Mr. J. Stackhouse, of Bath, is revising TheophrastuSy in order to publish an 
Edition, Greece, in One Volume, Octavo, with Notes explanatory of the Bota- 
nical Terms. 

IN THE PRESS. 
CLASSICAL. 
Greek Testament, with Griesbach's TexU It will contain copious Notet 
from Hard^, Raphel, Kypke, Schlensner, RosenmuUer, &c. in fkmiliar Latin ; 
together with parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to Vigerui 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. 3 Vols. Octavo. A few copies on large 
paper. By the R^. "E. Valpy, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A New Edition of Wood's Athcn^ Oxonienses, combining the Texts of 
the two fon^ier Editions, with very considerable Additions. 

The Rev. Alexander Smith, of Keith Hall, has in great forwardness for the 
Press, << A Translation of MichaelWs Celebrated Work on the Mosak Lawf* 
which several eminent Biblical Critics have strongly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Theological Students, as containing the most complete view of the 
Jewish Polity, that has ever been given. The First Part, we understand, will 
soon be published. 

BiBLiOTHECA SPENCERiANA. -— A dcscriptivc catalogue of the early printed 
books, and of many important first editions in the library of George jQhn.Earl 
Spencer, K. G. &c. &c. &c. accompanied with copious notes, plates of fac-simi- 
les, and numerous appropriate embellishments. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 

The present Work is intended to be a Catalogue RaisormS of that, portion of 
fhe above celebrated Library, which comprehends Books printed in the Fifteendi ' 
Centyry, and First Editions of many distinguished Authors. It will commence 
with an account of Books printed, from Wooden Blocks, about the middle, of 
the Fifteenth Century ; from which many extraordinary Specimens-of Cuts will 
be given, as tending to illustrate the History of Engraving during; the same 
period. This division will be followed by Theology; comprehendmg a list of 
some of the scarcest Latin, German, Italian,' and Dutch Bibles printed in the 
Fifteenth Century -, with notices of the first Editions of the Polyglott, French, 
English, Polish, and Sclavonian- Bibles. These will be followed by an acj^ouiit 
of some celebrated Psalters, Missals, and Breviaries, executed within the si^e 
period. The Interpreters of Scripture, and many of The Fathers, will cloie 
the department of Theology. 
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Classical Literature will succeed. Tlie Authors will be ah^nged alphabetically, 
from ^sop to Xenophon ; and the notices of rare and valuable editions, in this 
most extensive and most valuable department of bis Lordsliip's Library, will be 
found more copious and interesting, it is presumed, than any with which tlie 
reader is yet acquainted. 

Miscellaneous Literature, in the Latin Language,N including Didactic and 
Moral Works, Writers upon the Canon and Civil Law, Historians, and Chroni- 
clers of the Middle Ages, will form the fourth division. 

Italian Books, including some remarkably scarce early-printed volumes of 
Poetry, compose the fifth division. 

English Books printed by Caxton, Wynkvn de Worde, and Pynson, as well as the 
St. Albans Book of Hawking, Hunting,andCoat Armour (of which the only known 
perfect copy is in this collection) wiU form the sixth and concluding department. 

Neither pains nor expense will be spared in the execution of the Work. It 
will be printed with a new type, in the best manner, at the Shakspeare Press, 
upon paper manufactured purposely for it ; and no difference will be made in 
the press-work, or qualit]^ of the ink, between the Small and Large Paper Co- 
pies. ' In regard to the intrinsic valtte of these volumes, it is hoped th6y will be 
found deserving of the tipprobation of the Public. Many rare and valuable 
ancient publications will, for- tlie first time, be made generally known ; and the 
deficiencies and errors of preceding bibliographers supplied and corrected 
where found necessary. By means of fac-similes of types, and cuts, a number 
of books will be more satisfactorily described than heretofore ; and, consequently, 
will make a more lasting impression upon the memory of the reader. Of the 
extraordinary value of the Library here described, it is hardW necessary to ap- 
prise the classical Student and Collector. It is the wish ofits Noble Owner, 
that a collection, which has been obtained, at a very great expense, during a 
series of years, should be faithfully made known to the Public : and if either his 
Lordship, or the Public, experience any disappointment at the present attempt 
to carry such a wish into execution, the Author is exclusively responsible for 
such failure. 

•^s* To be published in Two Volumes, Super-Royal Octavo. Price, to Sub- 
scribers, 51. 58. Fifty Copies only will be pruited on Large Paper, at isl. 12s. 
each Copy ; the whole of which latter are subscribed. The impression of the 
Cfmall Paper will be limited to 500 Copies. It is requested that letters, post 
paid, addressed to the Rev. Mr. Dibdin, be sent either to Messrs. Longman and 
Coi Paternoster-row j Messrs. White and Cochrane, Fleet-street; Mr. Miller, 
Albemarle-strfeet, London : or to Mr. Gutch, Bookseller, Bristol. 

BIBLICAL. 

Annotations on the Four Gospels ; with considerable additions and 
Improvements. Second Edition, forming three Octavo Volumes. 

A new edition of Dr. Owen on the Hebrews, with the Exercitations, complete, 
in six Of tavo volnmes, is printing under the. direction of the Rev. G. Wright. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. 
Brotier's Tacitus^ which combines the advantages of the Paris and Edin- 
burgh Editions. With a selection of Notes from all the Commentators on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Edinburgh edition : The Literaria Notitia, andPoli- 
'tica, are also added ; the French Passages are translated, and the Roman Money 
turned, into En^ish. Edited and printed by Mr. A. J. Valpy, in 5 Vols. 8vo. 
Price in boards 41. 4s. A few copies also on royal 8vo. writing paper, at 61. 6s. 

Mr. Lunn having expended a considerable Sum on this Undertaking, and 
tJie Work combining altogether great advantages, he is induced to hope it will 
merit approbation. In the present distracted state of Europe, it bdioves the 
natives of this island to e,ngage in such speculations as are the means of render- 
ing ns independent of having recoucse to the Continent. In this point of view, 
it IS hoped, that due encouragement will be given, by the Patrons of Learning 
to every plan which embraces the cause of fiterature, and adds to the Revenue 
of our Cfountry. Something has already been recently done to counteract the ne- 
cessity of importing the Classic Authors printed abroad ; and mtich more, it is 
iiopedf wfil be accomplished by the talents of onr Scholars, aided by the ^xertioBt 
"'^enterprise of the Trader, when supported by th© U\)t»Uty of the Public. 
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Etymologicon Universale; or, Universal Etymological Dictionary. On a 
new plan. In which it is shown, that consonants are alone to be regarded in 
discovering the affinities of words, and that the vowels are to be wholly rejected ; 
that languages contain the same fundamental idea ; and that they are derived 
from the Earth, and the Operations, Accidents, and Properties, belonging to it. 
With Illustrations drawn from various Languages : the Teutonic Dialects, 
English, Gothic, Saxon, German, Danish, &c. &c. Greek, Latin, French, Kalian, 
Spanish. — The Celtic Dialects, Galic, Irish, Welsh, Bretagne, Sec. &c.— The 
Dialects of the Sclavonic, Russian, &c. ^c. — The Eastern languages, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Gipsey, Coptic, &c. &c. By Walter Whiter, A. M. 
Rector of Hardingham, Noriolk, and late Fellow of Clare Hall. 

Classical and Biblical Recukations; containing a Commentary, critical 
and expfamatory, on the Germany of Tacitus ; Remarks on the Hippolytns, and 
the Prometheus ; Strictures on tlie Editions of Professor Monk and Mr. Blom* 
field. An Application of the Doctrine of the Association of Ideas to the Illus- 
tration of the Classical Writers ; Observations on the Byssns and the Serica as 
well as the Oriental Ethiopia and the Indi colorati of the Ancients, Sec, &e. &c. ; 
with a great variety of other Classical Matter, and much Biblical Criticism. 
By E. H. Barker, Esq. of Trinity College, Camb. Vol. I. Price 8s. 6d. in boards. 
A New Grammar of the French Luiguage. By D. St. Quemtin, M.A. 
Second Edition. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

A Vocabulary in the English, Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese Languages. By J. Broadman. ]2mo. 7s. 

A Greek Grammar, and Greek and English Scripture Lexicon -, containing 
all the Words which occur in the Septuagint and Apocrypha, as well as in the 
New Testament. By Greville Ewing, Minister of the Golpel, Glasgow. Se- 
cond Edition, greatly enlarged. Ro]^ 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Etudes de THistoire Ancienne et de celle de la Grece. Var P. C. Levesque. 
1811, Paris. 5 vol^ 8vo. 21. 12b. 6d. 

Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica ; containing Syntactical Rules and Critical 
Observations, intended to facilitate the attainment of a correct Latin Prose 
Style. By tlie Rev. Alexander Crombie, LL. D. Two vols. 8vo. ll. Is. 

A Latin and English Vocabulary, for the use of Schools, by John Jomes, 
Author of the Latin and Greek Grammars. The object of this little work is tp 
facilitate ttie attainment of the Latin Tongue, by engaging the understanding in 
aid of the memory. With this view it is formed on the most philosophical, yet 
ihe most simple principles. The analogies by which the corresponding parts of 
speech flow from each other, are pointed out. The simple word is followed by its 
derivatives. The primary meaning of each term is first specified, and the seco»- 
dary, or metaphorical sense thence deduced. Finally, the words derived from 
Latin are marked opposite their originals ; so that the learner is familiarised 
wilii the Latin, from the English, or tauglit to ascertain the English from the 
Latin. — One large Volume 12mo. Price ds. bound. 

BIBLICAL. 
The History of all Reugions; containing a particular account of the 
rise, decline, and descent, of the patriarchal churches to the time of Moses : 
the various changes to the end of the Israelitish Church and the commence- 
ment of the Christian Religion. The rise and progress of the different sects 
in the early ages of the Christian Church : a faithful account of all the sects at 
this day in Christendom, with a reference to the time when they first made their 
appearance. In this work will be given a refutation of Levi's Dissertations 
on the prophecies, with conclusive arguments to prove that the Jews cjinnot now 
expect a Messiah to come ; and that fhe pro]phecies were accomplished in the 
divine person of Christ. By John Bellamy, author of BibKcal Criticisms in the 
Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. Small Paper, pr. 5s. 6d. large paper, 
pr. 9s. 6d. in boards. 

Part I. Price 5s. to be continued Monthly, and Number i. Price Is. of a New 
Edition of the Holy Bible ; containing the Old and New Testaments, accorifing 
to the Public Version ; with Explanatory Notes, Practical Observations, and 
copious Marginal References. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford, 
and formerly Chaplain to the Lock Hospital. 

Observations on select plaeet of the .Old Testament, foonded on the perusal 
of Parsons's Travels from Aleppo t» Bagdad. By W. V«oa\\.\M^ ^.«^\&..n:>kmi 
vf White W«ltham, Berks. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



We earnestiy solicit all oar literary friends to commimicate to us any scarce 
and valnable tracts, connected with Classical, Biblical^ and Oriental Literature, 
liiat they may tibink worthy to be preserved and made public. 

A Parallel between the Latin, Greek, and Sanscrita, hasj^een received. 

JLoci quidam iMciani emendati atque es^UauAi shall soon appear. 

An Essay €(mceming the Shield qfAchiUes came too late for our present No. 

W^s Observations on Mr. Patrick's Chart ^ Numerals in our next. 

No. II. of Critical Notice qf Prqfessar Monks Hippolytus «haU appear in 
No; XI. 

The Article on Cats we consider as an ingenious and learned specimen of the 
Author's sportive talent.^ 

Kemarks On the Existence of Tray shall soon appear. 

No. III. of the Poem gf Festus Avienus is postponed. 

We shall insert some University Prize Compositions in our next No, 

The Lives of Toup and Tyrwhitt will be inserted. 

We shall'duly consider our friend K's hint On Heads, 

We shall present our Readers with Professor Person's Review of Aristophanes, 
which was formerly printed in Maty's Review. 

<^i>.9fjiov<ros is informed that Translations., either in Latin or English, are inad- 
missible in tills Journal, unless under very peculiar circumstances. 

We shall not omit the Inscriptions on the Greek Theatre at Syracuse. 

We shall make proper use of the Letter rehitive to the Westminster Prologue 
and Epilogue. . 

M. S. M's Biblical Criticism has been received. 

Professor Scott's Essays will be commenced in No. XI. 

We have been favored with the following articles by the learned Prelate, who 

presented us with Hermogenis Progymnasmata, which shall be inserted in order : 

'1. UpoiKiyofxtia tig vnv rov nxarwyo; fiXoc-oftav, e Codice Bavorico, formerly in the 

possession of Wyttenbach. — 2. Emendations of the Text of ' Hippocrates, by 

Coray. > 

Mr. E. H. Barker's Vindication qf his own Mode of Criticism will appear is 
No. XI. 

M. K. in our next. 

We shall extract for our next No. the Classical Criticism from Professor 
Copleston's Pamphlets, lately published at Oxford. 

Our Readers will soon be, presented vnth the substance of Mr. Hayter't 
Researches at Herculaneum, printed in a recent Report to tiie Prince Regent. 

Sjpecimens qf Persian Poetry, though mentioned in the Table rf Contents, are 
unavoidably postponed — ^and the reader will find Supplement concerning the nomea 
No Amman, Noute, ph*ont, Pan, i^c, inserted in their plaee. 

Mr. Bellamy's D^ence of his Biblical Criticisms vnll appear in No. XI. 

We shall collect for our next No. some account of the prices of the most rare 
and valuable books, lately sold from Dr. Raine's, and the Roxburgh, collection. 

S. Concerning Egyptian Names is unavoidably pos^oned. 

The Author of the Essay on the Alexandra of Lycophrqn, inserted in eur last 
Ko., solicits any observations on the subject* ' 

We shall be obliged to our readers, if they will take eveiy opportonity of 
requesting any of their friends, who have travelled for the sake of information, 
to transmit to us whatever researches or valuable discoveries they mi^ think ^ 
worth communicating to the public. ^ 

Wesha)) be happy to redeive from our friends any Literary. Notice on sabjects \ 
^i^eceedwi'tJbaam€af,Bmi€alyWiidOTieidaUVm\^^ a> 
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